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PREFACE 


■  ■  ■ 

The  prepantion  of  the  work  here  offered  to  the  American 

reader  in  his  vernacular  Kiiglish  was  undi  rtukeu  some  six  years 
ago,  and  constituted  the  occupation,  or  rather  the  amusement, 
of  a  temporary  intermption  of  my  piofeaaional  esktence  by  the 
disorderly  proceedings  of  certain  parlies  in  the  city  here. 

It  was  a  subject,  into  which  some  years  before  I  had  made 
some  inquiries,  in  the  country  itself  to  which  it  more  especially 
relates,  and  in  which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  heen 
treated  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  success. 

I  found,  however,  when  I  offered  my  manuscript  for  publi- 
cation, an  ntter  indifference  to  my  nndertakmg,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  too  limited  a  sale  for  a  work  on  a  literature  so  little 
known,  not  only  on  the  part  of  publishers,  but  even  among  cer- 
tain professed  judges  in  their  confidence  or  employ,  frustrated 
every  attempt  I  made  to  get  it  into  type  for  several  years. 

Althoiierh  this  indifference  was  not  so  surprising  to  me,  when 
I  recollected,  that  the  subject  of  the  book  was  never  a  popular 
one  in  the  English  langoage,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  nothing  of  any  accotmt  has  ever  been  written  on  it  except 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  yet  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  impression,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  English  idiom  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  work,  like  the  one  I  con- 
templated giving,  connected  as  it  is  with  one  of  the  most  curi- 
0U8  and  poetical  periods  of  the  history  of  our  eiviliaation. 
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▼i  Prrface. 

It  was  under  ihifi  convictioii,  that  In  the  autumn  of  1858, 1 

anuounced  in.  a  circular  my  intention  to  publish  it  by  gubscnp* 
tion.  This  notice  was  at  once  resjjonded  to  by  several  gentle- 
men of  distinction  in  letters,  chiefly  from  MasaachuBetta  and 
this  city,  and  the  encouragement  thus  held  out  induced  me  to 
open  a  subscription-list,  which  through  the  aid  of  some  of  my 
friends  here  I  kept  increasing,  until  I  found  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  snffiei^t  guaranty  for  the  production  of  a  limited 
edition  on  my  own  account.  I  take  pleasure  to  express,  in  this 
connection,  my  obligations  to  a  number  of  my  friends,  and 
more  particularly  to  Messrs.  £.  A«  Duyckinck  and  Willard  L. 
Felt,  of  this  city,  for  a  Tariety  of  favors  extended  to  me  in 
behalf  of  this  subscription. 

The  occasional  leisure,  ajSorded  me  by  the  long  delay  of  pub- 
lication,  enabled  me  to  institute  some  additional  examinations 
into  the  original  authorities,  from  which  the  author  derived 
the  materials  for  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  the  result  of 
which  I  hoped  might  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  more  earnest  and  inquisitive  student  of  literary  history.  I 
have  thus  endeavored,  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  tlie  page 
marked  Ed.^  to  trace  the  references  and  allusions  to  other 
authors,  either  literary  or  historical,  to  the  particular  works  or 
passages  in  which  they  may  be  found,  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  consult  them  at  his  leisure,  and  I  have  moreover 
given  many  of  the  passages  translated  or  alluded  to,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  Greek,  German,  Scandinavian,  Fiovenfial,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  I  'ccii. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  of  this  city,  a  gentle- 
man who  expressed  himself  very  politely  in  favor  of  my  under- 
taking, I  have  also  added  specimens  of  Proven^  versification 
in  the  majority  of  places,  where  translations  of  poetical  passages 
or  ofentire  pieces  are  giv^  in  the  text  In  some  mstances^  how- 
ever, I  was  unable  to  do  so^  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
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maniiBcripts,  from  wbich  the  passages  must  liaye  been  taken 
by  the  author,  as  tliej  do  not  occur  in  anj  of  the  printed  col- 
lectionsy  to  which  alone  I  conld  get  access  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

1  Lave,  la^tl/,  in  an  introduction  of  soino  length,  mulcrtaken 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
Ten^al  poetry,  bj  tradng  tiie  principal  writers  on  the  subject 
from  the  time  of  the  decadence  and  final  extinction  of  this 
poetry  near  the  close  of  the  thirt^nth  century  to  the  present. 
At  the  end  of  this  introduction,  I  have  added  a  list  of  the  most 
important  works,  general  and  special,  relating  to  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  volume,  which  I  hope  maybe  a  useful  aid, and 
an  incentiTe  to  further  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work  now  for  the  first  thne 
effered  in  the  English  language,  I  have  no  room  to  add  any- 
thing here  to  what  I  have  briefly  advanced,  under  the  name  of 
Fsariel,  in  my  introduction ;  and  of  the  rest  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  a  book,  which  some  years 
before  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  by  one  of  M.  Fanricl's  own 
associates  in  office  and  in  honors,  as  the  best  upon  the  literar 
tore  to  which  it  relates,  and  I  hare  had  no  occasion,  as  I  hope 
my  Eeaders  may  have  none,  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  since 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

I  have»  in  concla/||on,  to  remind  the  Beader,  that  the  volume 
now  before  him  is  not  the  whole  of  the  original  work,  which  is 
in  three  volumes.  It  contains  only  a  little  over  one  half  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  researches  on  the  subject,  his- 
torical and  literaiy,  and  the  history  of  the  lyrical  poetiy  of 
tlie  Troubadours  complete.  The  remaining  half  consists  of  an 
examination  of  the  Proven^  epopee,  which  in  my  prospectus 
I  have  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

G.  J.  AnuER. 

Mm  Ywh^  May,  1860. 
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Pllfc  IW,  15th  line  from  hclow,  rprid  "  assume,"  insteAd  of  "  amamet.** 

193,  ISU)  line  from  b«low,  read    Fottunga  Saga,**  instMd  of  "  Fotuuga  Haga.** 

«•  lHltilillnt»tlMMww6«metloii. 

275,  note,  read  "  aa  the  flrit,**  lilttoid  of  *'  at  the  first." 

"  2S5,  note,  last  line,  rfnA  *•  celare  potes,"  Inttead  of  "  celere  potef." 

*■  286,  oote,  read  "  bibentea  adeo,"  instead  of  "  bibeatetadeo." 
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INTRODUCTION 


OK  THE  IITERATUBE  OF  THE  HISTOBT  OF  FROYESSfQAL 

FOETBY. 

bt  tbi  tbavblatob. 

1.  Tub  Taoubadottbs  ahd  thsib  Pbotsotobb. 

Jm  order  to  fona  a  correct  conception  of  the  Literature  of  Provcnctal 
Podiy,  it  is  necoooary  to  premise  a  rapid  aketofa  of  tlie  leading  fiiots  eon- 
aected  with  its  history,  ancl  then  to  follow  the  TestigeB  of  its  fbte  ftom  the 
liBie  of  its  oriipnation  to  the  present.  It  will  eonseqnentlj'  he  neoesssry  to 
iBtMsipate  in  a  measure  its  histoiy ;  hut  this  will  he  done  in  the  meet  general 
fltaanav  and  merelj  for  the  porpoee  of  showing  the  extent  of  its  existence, 
St  the  time  it  flonrished  in  the  Sonth  of  Enrope. 

Uio  poets  of  the  South  of  Fk'anoe during  the  Middle  Age,  called  thfnnselves 
Trobadorty  that  is  to  say,  " inventers "  or  "finders;"  and  they  adapted 
the  langue  d'oc^  also  called  the  Komansh  of  the  South,  or  the  Proven9£j,  to 
the  erprcscion  of  poetical  scntiineiit.s.  It  is  probable  that  poets  of  this 
(kscription  existed  tis  early  as  tiic  formation  of  the  idiom,  in  which  they 
wrote.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  toward  the  year  lOOO,  tliey  already 
enjoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there  isi  scarcely  anything  now 
It  it  u>  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence. 

Their  first  productions  were  probably  the  hymns  chanted  in  the  temples, 
of  which  specimens  are  yet  extant,  and  then  too  amatory  songs  composed 
snd  song  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  And  not  onljr  was  this  poetry 
in  its  in&ni^  of  a  popular  diaracter  in  its  tone  and  sentiments,  hnt  we  have 
STsry  reason  to  helioTe  that  it  originated  among  the  people,  and  not  among 
the  eheralien,  who  originaUy  were  extremely  ignorant^  as  ftr  as  letters  were 
soneeraed,  and  who  knew  nothing  hnt  the  harharona  trade  of  warftre. 

Bot  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  castellans  and  harons  soon 
became  snhdaed  hy  the  poetry  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  T!  o  poets  became  the 
ikvwntes  of  the  crcat,  who  drew  them  into  their  society,  flattered  thorn  and 
loaded  them  with  CsYOn^  nntil  at  last  the  latter  tiiemselves  became  initiated 
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into  ib»  leeretf  of  tbA  DMoent  arty  and  aftnr  a  irhile  thaj  ew  began  to 
uppetr  as  fha  rivala  of  tiio  minatrelai  who  had  thna  fiir  oolj  been  emplojed 
to  oonatitate  one  of  the  oniamenta  of  their  gallant  Usetivitiee^ 

It  la  thna  that  we  find  Oonnt  WiUlam  of  Poitten,  King  IQehard  of  Eng- 
land, Alphooao  of  Araisa,  the  danpUn  of  AaT«rgn%  the  oonnts  of 
Tooloiueand  of  ProTenoe,  IVoderuj^prinoe  of  Orange,  Pierre  III,  of  Aragon, 
and  others,  proad  of  baring  their  names  recoided  among  those  of  the  poets 
of  their  tiroes.  Nor  are  the  names  of  women  wanting  on  thia  list,  some  of 
which  are  likewise  of  distingnished  rank  either  as  writers  or  as  patrons  of 
the  noble  art,  and  the  old  collections  offer  a  variety  of  pieces  from  the 
j)en^  of  fair  hands,  of  which  some,  however,  are  notorious  for  their  licentiooa 
character. 

William  of  Poitiers  is  commonly  called  tlie  first  of  the  Troubadours,  but 
he  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest.  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions became  the  models  for  subsequent  efforts,  and  some  have  even 
traced  ilie  origin  of  the  more  modern  notella  to  his  invention.  The  most 
distinguished  poetic  talent  of  the  Troobadonrs  was  di^lajed  daring  the 
tweUkh  and  thirteenth  oentviea.  At  that  epoch,  the  Ptotenf  al  was  to  tho 
ednoated  and  refined  aooietjjr  of  the  oonrts  and  oaatlea  what  the  Freneh  was 
during  and  after  the  daya  of  Lonls  the  Fourteenth.  Tho  chief  aeata  of  that 
langnago  and  literaix  oaltnre  were  the  ooorta  of  the  ooimta  of  Tonlonse  and 
Provence,  but  it  waa  held  in  eqnal  honor  in  other  parts,  aa  fbr  example  bj 
the  kings  of  Oastile,  Sicily  and  Aragon,  by  the  dalsea  of  Femis  and  others^ 
all  of  whom  Tied  in  a  noble  emnlaticm  ^vith  those  ooonta  in  pajing  homago 
to  the  representatives  of  the  gay  saber.  Xhe  oonsequence  was,  that  invita- 
tions of  these  poets  to  foreign  courts  became  quite  frequent,  and  perpetual 
literary  and  social  commnnicattona  were  thos  kept  np  for  a  long  time 
throughotit  tlie  South  of  Europe. 

Althougii  not  if^norant  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tljc  Troultadours  yet 
cannot  be  .«aid  to  have  adopted  anything  directly  from  them.  Tin; }  un  th« 
contrary  created  a  purely  national  poetry  for  the  society  of  their  iimes,  tho 
exponent  of  the  religiuus  ideas,  tho  chivalric  manners,  tho  ])C»liticul  habits 
and  even  of  thu  prejudices  of  tho  inhabitantd  of  tho  South.  1  hey  excelled 
in  a  great  variety  of  poetic  compositions,  but  more  especially  in  that  species 
of  lyrical  poetry,  which  aima  at  the  expression  of  the  tender  aenthnents  of 
the  hnman  heart ;  and  it  la  no  exaggeration  to  asaeti,  that  in  the  expression 
of  tho  aenthnent  of  love  in  all  ita  ahadea  and  hnes^  thay  exhibit  a  Mcity,  a 
natoralneaa  and  n  obann,  which  cannot  be  aald  to  hnve  been  aoipaased  by 
the  prodnotiona  of  tho  beat  Soman  elegiata. 

The  varietiaa  of  poetb  corapoeltioaa  onltivated  by  the  Uronbadonra  were 
prindpally: 

1.  The  etmso  (chant  or  chanto)  in  which  they  most  commonly  celebrate  the 
beauty  or  virtue  of  their  ladies,  and  other  sentiments  connected  with  the 
<Miltns  of  chivalric  love.  It  is  particularly  in  this  form,  that  these  poeta 
sometimes  rise  to  the  elcTation  of  tho  ancient  ode  of  the  Greeks,  and  on 
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'whicli  ihey  expended  all  ihn  m\  eiition,  ingenuity  and  talent)  of  wbicli  they 
▼ere  capable. 

%,  The  iinmim  or  ttdSbee^  in  wbleh,  like  HoiM  and  Jvvenal,  they  laah 
Um  indiridiu],  wmUL  and  pditieal  vloea  «tf  Uie  dagr  wi A  a  tniihftilneM  and 
force  rarely  equalled,  and  tometimee  greater  even  ^an  that  of  the  Andenti. 
It  ia  m  tfaia  Ibrm,  tliaft  tha  poete  <tf  the  Sooth  ar»  not  oidy  great,  M 
and  imiqiM^  fha  German  and  the  Rreiioh  poeto  of  the  KorCh  having  pro- 
dnoed  nothing  of  the  aort  worth  tiie  name  of  satire. 

8.  Tlie  pastor  eta  or  taqueyra  (pastoral)  a  popular  ton,  in  which  they 
remind  na  of  the  idyls  of  tlie  Ancients. 

4.  The  epistUy  wbicli  approaches  similar  prodnctions  from  the  pen  of 
Horace,  and  abounds  in  tnsly  lyrical  coloring  and  beauty.  The  subjert';  of 
these  epistles  were  extremely  varied.  Their  most  common  theme  was  luve, 
friendship,  acknowledgment  for  favors,  solicitations  or  requests — but  they 
were  frequently  also  didactic,  nuaal  or  religioua.  Tho  donaire^  saluiSy 
ensenhanun  and  conte  were  subdivisions  of  tliis  kind. 

5.  The  serenm  and  albtu^  which  were  piecea  destined  tohe  amg  by  night 
or  near  the  break  of  dayv  ind  are  often  extraoielj  delioate  and  bean- 
tafiiL 

6.  The  ddBad  and  the  fmituZ;  popular  ibnna,  were  tiieir  invention,  aong 
ganaraHj  to  the  daooe^  aometioMa  aerione^  at  other  timea  vohipinonB* 

7.  TiMplanh  waa  a  aort  of  elegy,  in  whloh  the  poet  waa  wont  to  expreaa 
io  the  moat  enehanting  manner  the  dis^>pointmenta  and  aorrowa  of  love,  or 
to  honor  the  memof/of  some  fallen  ehevalier. 

8.  Th6  tentoriy  a  poetical  dialegoe  or  combat,  in  wMoh  two  interlocutora 
defended,  each  in  his  torn  and  in  couplets  of  the  same  measure  and  rlivme, 
opposite  sides  of  different  questions  relative  to  love,  chivalrin  ^'allantry, 
ethics,  etc.  This  was  a  favorite  form  iiiiion_r  tlie  Ti  oubadoura,  and  one  in 
which  they  often  display  all  the  subtilty  ami  rrtiaenient,  of  which  their  art 
was  capable.  The  partimen  joez-partitz  or paHia^  and  the  tomeyamm  were 
subdivisions  or  varieties  of  this  form. 

y.  Historical  piece*s  generally  wiLii  rcicreuco  to  tho  g^and  events  of  the 
times,  as  for  example  the  crusades,  on  whioh  there  are  qnite  a  number  of 
mflai  fntereating  compoaitioiu,  either  from  the  pena  of  the  enuadera  them- 
aelvea  or  from  eontemporary  witneaaea.  Thla  apedea  inelndea  the  jiram^ 
oMao,  or  poetical  exhortation  to  enterprlaea  of  the  aort* 

•  9lM  Trattbadoan  «aiploj«d  a  aambtr  «f  ollMrlcms,  dllMr  to  dwoto  9/Sbm  varitUit«f 

poetic  composiiioM,  or  m  re  synonyma  of  lho»e  already  enumerated.  Tliua  thn  terms 
mof,  ztrt,  $(nut  are  frequently  extended  to  lyrical  produotioos  of  every  kind.  The  word  cobia 
•omMmm  wm  wiiilvokiit  to  **0«r  «o«pl«tor«buiia,"  bat  It  Tery  frequently  hat  ttt  fWM  et 
a  amm  of  the  amatory  kind.  The  eUampOda  VM  a  piece  compoeed  to  a  tan*  ttnmif  nade  or 
In  (ue.  Tlie  turnty  and  the  garlamb^y  lamed  on  the  ctilvalrio  sports  of  thf>  touraamenta.  The 
earro§  waa  an  allegorical  composition  of  the  g&lLant  sort.  The  r«<ro*n«a  waa  a  poem  commonly 
offlv««oapI«toofdlfiBnikimonrMOBdrliym«a,oad  torsdaatlBg  InaMA^  OUior  Tarl«ttM 
were  the  eom}<Ji  or  lover'a  fkrewell,  the  d^rirutlA  or  poetical  enigma,  the  e«condlg  or  lover''^  ic 
fence  agatnat  onioa*  aceoaations.  For  farther  particular  I  mart  r^tr  tbe  roadw  (o  nayBOOMrd'l 
Cbolx  d«  po^lfli  del  Troubadoun,  toL  UL  p.  lOS  aeqq. 
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The  epic  or  romantic  compositions  of  the  Troabadours  exhibit  another 
pbaae  of  the  Tttiiety  and  Tersatility  of  their  talent.  Eiomplw  AM: 

1.  Tho  oansoB  of  d«  6«a  Qili,  wliloh  celebrates  the  exploits  of  count 
Baymond  of  St  Gilles  in  the  £a8l;  hot  a  fragment  of  it  is  all  tbait  is 
left  ns. 

2.  Othen  of  a  similar  oLaraoter,  saeh  as  the  G^raxd  deBonsdUon,  JanfrOi 
fils  de  Daron,  and  Fhiloniena,  which,  latter,  atthoni^  in  prose^  nevertbelesa 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  literaiy  compositions. 

8.  The  romnnco  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  we  find  in  Bernard  do 
Treviez^  La  beUa  Hagnelone,  admired  and  reprodnced  by  Petrarch  at  th9 
time  of  his  remdence  in  Montpellier,  and  of  which  Tieck  has  given  na  a  Ger- 
man version  ncnr  the  comTncnocment  of  the  present  century. 

I  pass  now  to  the  exmiiinjition  of  tlie  principal  protwiors  of  Provencal 
poetry.  Tho  feudal  seigniors,  at  wh(^  courts  the  poeta  were  received  and 
encoiu-aged  were: 

A.  First  of  all  the  courts  of  Provence,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  gay 
Mber,  and  especially : 

1.  liaimoud  iierenger  II.,  from  11G7  to  1181. 

2.  Alphonse  IL,  from  1106  to  1309. 

8.  Baimond  B6rsnger  lY.,  from  1800  to  1845. 

B.  The  second  in  rank  and  importance  were  the  counts  of  Tonlonse,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  were : 

1.  Iftaimond  de  Saint-Gilles^  who  took  the  cross  in  the  year  1006. 
S.  Baimond      from  1148  to  1104. 
8.  Raimond  VU.,  from  1888  to  1840. 

C.  The  kings  of  Aragon,  and  more  especiaUj : 

1.  AJphonso  II.,  from  1162  to  1196. 

2.  Pwlro  II.,  from  1196  to  1213. 
8.  Pedro  III.,  from  1270  to  1285. 

P.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  such  as  : 

1.  Alphonso  JX.,  from  1188  to         ;  and  more  especially 

2.  Alphonso  X.,  summued  the  Wise,  who  died  in  1284. 

E.  Other  kings  and  prinees,  snch  m : 

i.  iwichard  Cujur-de-Liou  of  England,  who  was  himself  a  Troubadour. 
8.  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and  subsequeutiy  of  Llvury  II.  of 
England. 

8.  Srmengard,  the  viscoonteas  of  Karbonne. 

F.  Italian  princes,  finally,  snch  as: 

1.  Bonifkoins,  the  marquis  of  Monferrat,  who  in  1804  became  king  of 

Thessalonica. 

2.  Azzo  d'Este,  from  1815  to  1265. 

8.  Tlio  coorta  of  Verona  and  of  Malaspina. 

G.  The  German  emperors  Frederic  I.  and  Frr  leric  TlarLarossa,  who  in 

their  expeditions  and  during  their  residence  in  Sicily  kept  poct=i  of 
the  Provengal  school  in  thdr  fetinn^  and  in  fact  &ni  introduced 
them  into  Italj. 
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Thtm  indioattoni  Ibnldi  ns  fbe  data  tor  dtiannioliig  In  the  fliti  plaoa 
the  period,  during  whidi  tiia  poet^r  inqoaatlonwas  in  Tognii  and  aeoondljr 
the  MRmtriaa,  in  whieb  it  iraa  ooltiTatad. 

The  territorial  limita,  within  whioh  BroTen^ al  poetiy  flouuhed,  «S- 
taoded  to  wherever  the  Umgue  (Toe  was  the  iluniinant  one^  aithar  aa  n 
popular  dialect  or  as  the  langaaga  of  the  ooortai  Thia  waa  tha  oaea^ 

1 .  In  the  Provence  proper. 

2.  In  Totilonsc,  Poitou,  the  DauphixL^i  in  a  woird,  in  all  the  provinoea  of 

France  south  of  the  Loire. 

8.  In  j>arts  of  Spain,  especiallj  in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Valenola, 
and  in  a  part  of  Aragon. 

4.  All  over  the  north  of  I  Lai/,  especially  in  Verona,  Montferrat,  Este,  and 

In  regard  to  the  time,  within  which  the  poetiy  of  the  Tronbadonia  waa 
in  Togne,  H.  Fanriel  aasomaa  only  two  petloda.  Bnt  It  mi^  pariuqpa  ha 
mora  oonvenientlj  divided  Into  threap  aa  foUowa : 

1.  The  flnt  eonnnencaa  with  ita  oogin,  aa  a  popnlar  poetiy,  and  eztenda 
to  the  time  when  It  haeama  an  art  and  a  proteioii,  the  poetry  of  the 
noUca  and  the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  from  abont  1090  to  1140. 

5.  The  second  is  the  period  of  ita  onlmination,  wlilch  eztanda  from  ifaA> 
j««rll40  to  1250. 

8.  T!ic  third  is  the  period  of  its  decadence^  from  1250  to  1390. 

Of  these  three  periods  the  first  is  characterized  bj  a  conscious  tendoney, 
a  manifest  struggle  to  rise  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  nature  to  the 
finish  of  art.  The  second  is  tlie  period  of  its  hi  fullest  perfection,  of  the 
complete  realization  of  the  ideals  (>('  <  lilvftlry  and  guliuiitry,  and  of  tlio  most 
perfect  development  of  the  poetic  lurm.  It  also  exhibits  tlie  honorable  and 
happv  position  of  the  poet  in  the  society,  for  which  he  wrote  and  sung.  The 
third,  lastly,  manife&ts  u  tendency  toward  the  grave  and  the  didactic,  a 
gradual  corruption  of  the  form  into  the  insipid  and  affected,  aad  a  diminu' 
tion  of  reapeot  for  the  poeta,  aa  n  oomsaqnenoa  partly  of  their  own  Tonality 
and  Ueentionaness,  partly  of  the  increasing  barbarity  around  them.  The 
poetry  of  the  Ptoven^ala  aroae^  ilooriahed  and  disappeared  ^in  doae  oon- 
aaetloD  with  the  polished  ohlTalry,  the  refined  mannera,  and  the  polite* 
eidtai«^  of  which  in  liMt  It  oonatitiited  the  Teiy  aonl  and  meet  andniing. 
oAprin^ 

The  destruction  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1271,  was  the 
,  death-blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Troubadours.   From  that  time  they  exr 

pericnced  all  the  disadvantages  of  having  imposed  on  them  a  foreign  rule- 
inatead  of  a  national  one,  and  in  connection  with  that  rule  a  new  language 
opposed  to  that  of  their  art.  The  langue  (Foil  of  the  North  with  its  poets 
and  its  political  power  advanced  on  them  witLi  an  annihilating  force,  and  in 
place  of  their  former  munificent  patrons,  they  ha  l  now  only  enemies  to 
check  and  to  control  them.  Is  was  thus,  that  while  their  rivals  in  Cato- 
lonia  and  Valencia  still  cultivated  their  art  in  peace  and  with  success,  the 
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poets  of  the  cradle  of  the  gay  mber  were  obliged  to  contend  against  a  tide 

of  the  most  disheartemng  circorastances. 

This  distressing  situation  induced  them  after  a  while  to  aa^^ociate  them- 
selves into  a  body,  and  this  movement  gave  rise  to  the  Academy  of  the  Very 
Gay  Cornpauy  of  the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse,  which  was  founded  ia 
1828.  At  the  time  of  its  establislnnent  tliis  academy  issued  a  poetical  cir- 
cular, in  which  it  invited  all  the  members  of  the  profession  to  an  annual  con- 
▼ention  on  the  first  of  May.*  During  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  literary 
exercises  were  held,  and  prizes  dlstribated  for  the  best  productions  in  their 
art 

We  are  informed,  that  in  IMi,  Amend  Yldal  took  this  priae  for  the  beet 
poem,  whieh  nanaDj  oonristed  either  of  a  ailfer  eg^tine  or  a  Tiolet  of  the 
samemetaL 

These  annnal  eelebratlona  were  k^t  op  at  the  expense  of  the  oity,  the  poets 
eontioned  to  be  colled  Troobedonrs,  and  the  Prorengal  remeined  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proceedings  and  exercises,  nntil  the  oommenoement  of  the  six- 
teen tli  centwy,  when  the  langtie  (ToUy  or  the  Frencli,  was  at  length  admit> 
ted  to  the  same  privilege  with  its  southern  rival,  without  however  supplanting 
it  at  any  time.  The  annual  festival  passed  nndor  the  name  of  the  J'eux 
I^lorauXy  &nd  in  1694  the  prize-judges  were  regularly  incorporated  into  a 
college,  with  a  magnificent  endowuient  from  Clemence  Isauro.  It  may,  in 
fjMjt,  be  asserted,  that  the  literary  exercises,  instituted  in  1323,  were  kept  up 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  nntil  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
and  we  find  even  aa  alttmpt  to  resiuscitate  theta  u.-*  hiLe     Lha  year  180G. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  association  were  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
aneient  splendor  of  the  poetiy  whtoh  it  nndertook  to  perpetnate.  And  yet 
itstiansaotions  are  not  withont  oonsiderable  interest  to  the  bistofy  of  this 
litcratore :  Ibr  the  arohiTes  of  the  aooietj,  we  are  told,  oontain  prise  essays 
mad  poems,  whieh  are  destined  to  make  their  appearaaoe  In  tjp«,  Bnt  this 
la  not  alL  Not  aatisfled  with  the  **])onatns  Ph^Tindalis,'*  nor  with  the  gram- 
mar oompoeed  bj  one  of  the  eariler  Tronbadonrs,  Baimond  Yldal,  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  Academy  ohaiged  one  of  their  chancellors,  Mullnier  by  name^  to 
prepare  for  their  use  a  new  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which  he  did  with  great 
abOIty  and  credit  in  his  ^^Leysd^amors" — a  work  which  is  yet  extant,  and  has 
recently  been  publiphed  for  the  first  time.  This  mannal  contains  the  rules 
for  poetical  composition,  while  Las  flora  del  gay  saber  "  by  the  same  aotbor, 

*  This  dreaUr  u  jet  exunt,  aod  the  xsate  asyflD41l  lB<ktNlak«di^  "MpriaMlate^v 

All  onorablet,  e  ah  pros 
Btahtnt  unla  e  compaoboi, 
Ali  qeafei  M  dttnat  lo  Hb«fi, 
Don  creb  ala  boa  gftog ,  «  jUmn, 
Bern,  6  Talon,  e  eortctU; 
La  &obre(«Ja  Companhia 
Ddl  TH.  frobadon  d*  ToIom, 
liMk  •  asli  vMaJiloea,  elft, 


consists  of  ttu  essay  on  f^rammar  and  plnlosopliy,  no  curions  tuid  valuable 
than  the  former,  more  especially  in  regard  to  ti  e  language  of  the  Trouba- 
(loan^.  Tlie  date  of  these  compositioiis  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 1324  and  1330. 

The  Provencal  language  still  exists,  more  or  le^  altored  and  modified,  ia 
Hi*  dilBwwit  dialects  of  Valencia,  CataloDia,  Bonssillon,  and  in  fact  in  all  th« 
diatriets  of  th«  aonth  of  FnoM^  as  well  aa  In  tboae  of  Upper  Italy.  (Compare 
Bajnoaard^k  Oliotx,  vol.  vl.  p.  800).  It  is  even  yet  ealtivated  aa  «  sMdiom 
of  poetic  compoeitf  OQ ;  and  it  bee  been  atid  wtUi  great  propriety,  that  tbere 
•tin  areii  ee  indeed  there  alwejt  have  been,  Troabadoiut  uder  the  eharming 
•ky  of  Ftomoe  and  of  Langoedo&  SeTcral  of  these  veoent  poefte  have  even 
acquired  oelebfity  in  our  own  day,  and  Jannin  of  Agen  bae  been  ranked 

with  the  gnat  writen  of  peat  eeDtuiea, 

i 

HI.  Xm  Tnoirri^na  ov  tbb  Kobcv. 

In  order  to  ^vo  the  reader  something  like  an  adequate  conceptiou  of  the 
extent,  io  vvliieh  the  poetic  taste  and  talent  prevailed  tlirooghout  the  en- 
tire country  of  France  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  uecu&iury 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  Troavdrea  of  the  North. 

Them  poets  made  their  appeaianoe  ooosidenbly  later  than  the  Troaba> 
doora,  and  are  on  tliat  aeeoont  oommonly  snpposed  to  have  caught  the 
poetie  speric  ihrni  the  eiample  of  the  Booth.  Bnt  it  ie  certain,  that  tUe 
poetry,  Uke  every  other,  originated  among  the  people,  and  was  .primitiTelj 
of  a  po^er  chanMiter,  and  on  that  acoonnt  the  time  and  plaoe  of  its  earliest 
tsotathres  most  rsmain  open  to  dispute*  All  that  we  know  poaitiTely  is, 
that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  with  success  fiom  the  commencement  of  the 
twelftb  century ;  but  tlie  period  of  its  finished  prodnctions  did  not  begin  till 
toward  the  close  of  that  century.  'We  also  know,  that  it  developed  itself 
almost  simultaneously  in  several  provinces  of  the  North,  as  for  example  in 
Nonnandy,  Picarrly,  Art:<»is,  Flanders,  Chaini);ii;iie,  nnd  a  portion  of  Arrao- 
rica,  without  uar  being  able  to  specify  any  one  of  tljese  [irovinces  as  the 
cradle  of  tiie  nascent  art.  The  Anglo-I^oruians  iii^ewise  had  a  aiiare  in  it 
from  the  beginning. 

The  langimpje  of  thispoetry  of  the  Trouv^res  was  tlieEomanah  of  the  North, 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  dial^its  of  that  region  with  Uio  cor- 
rupt Latin  of  the  GallO'Bomans,  and  perhaps  some  of  tlw  Germanic  idioms, 
and  was  at  that  time  called  the  Isn^ireil, 

This  poetry  is  in  many  respects,  evsn  more  original  than  that  of  the  South, 
owing  to  the  iSmt  of  ita  adoptingmany  of  the  primitive  traditioas  of  the  fiio- 
tons,  Gaels,  and  Saxons,  and  of  deriving  next  to  nothing  from  the  Gnsoo* 
Roman  biiiflMMMe  of  the  Sonth.  In  proof  of  this  it  ia  cnstomaij  to  site  the 
imnancee  of  Bmi,  Horn,  Banlaf,  the  Boand  Table,  Saint  Giaal  and  othen^ 
aB  of  whieh  are  reHnred  to  a  primitive  cycle  of  traditions. 

Uke  tiio  posts  of  the  Sonth,  the  Th»nvlrea  emj^loyed  grary  variety  of 
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rhyrae  aud  measure  in  their  compositions,  and  they  display  a  preat  deal  of 
invention  and  imaginution,  jxirtly  in  lyrical  productions  of  a  liglit  and  grace, 
fnl  oatare,  but  more  e^^peciuUy  and  preeminently  in  long  epic  romance  such  as 
tlie  Perceval,  tlie  Chevalier  an  Lion,  Lannoelot  da  Lao,  and  in  WIIHim  of 
England,  which  we  owe  to  tlM  diitingnislied  Ohriitiea  de  TroyM*  Totbaae 
we  moat  add  many  others,  anoh  as  the  Aleztndriade,  the  Bomen  dn  Bon, 
TriBtnn,  and  a  hoit  of  the  ao-eaUed  (TftoMMw  «U  Outm,  which  are  ngnkr 
epopee^  and  aome  of  them  almoat  of  oriental  dimenaiona.  Many  of  thaae 
were  reprodnoed  or  imitated  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Bhuie  hj  the  Oerman 
KinDe-aingen,  whoae  golden  epoch  nina  nearlj  parallel  with  that  of  the 
French  TronTdres. 

To  the  poets  of  the  ITorth  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  hoat  of  shorter 
compositions  of  tho  narrative  sort,  called  Fabliaux^  which  were  extremely 
popular  for  a  long  time,  and  subseqtiently  imitated  or  translated  by  men  like 
Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Molidre  and  Lafontaine.  They  liave  left  ns  also  sacred 
poems,  legends  in  verse,  and  satires  in  abundance,  as,  for  exiiinple,  their 
Bible-Guiot,  their  Bible  an  seigneur  de  Berge,  La  complaint©  de  Jernsalem, 
Lo  dit  du  Pape,  and  many  others.  The  Jevx  and  MiracU*,  to  which  some 
trace  the  origin  of  tho  subsequent  mysteries,*'  and  ui  tlie  Trench  stage,  are 
said  to  have  been  tne  invention  of  the  TronTdree. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  thetr  eiiatence,  the  Tronvdras  lived  in  the  ennthine 
of  the  grant  of  the  Korth,  and  were  ibaterad  hy  the  eonrta  and  oaatlaa  of 
their  oonntiy,  aa  had  beoi  their  rivala  of  the  Sonth.  They  have  been  pro- 
nonnoad  the  eqnala  of  the  latter  in  genina ;  bnt  they  are  hi  many  retpeets  ao 
mn^  like  them,  thai  IL  Fauriei  with  otbara  haa  been  indiaed  to  amign  to 
them  the  rank  of  mere  imitators,  and  to  consider  their  poetry  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Froven^aL  And  yet  it  cannot  be  contested,  that  they  cnlti* 
Tated  by  way  of  preference  different  kinds  of  poetry,  many  of  which  they 
OTcn  invented,  and  that  they  excelled  in  tilings  of  which  their  rivals  in  the 
South  had  scarcely  any,  or  at  any  rate  but  a  very  imperfect,  conception. 
Hany  of  these  productions  were  extremely  popwlar  for  a  l<ing  time,  and 
found  imitators  and  translators  in  other  language:^,  iis  tor  example,  in  their 
own  day  among  the  Germans,  who  adopted  next  to  nothing  directly  from 
the  Proven9als,  while  they  borrowed  larirely  from  tho  epic  compositions  of 
the  Trouvdres,  and  then  at  a  later  period  auiuug  the  Italians  and  the  modern 
Frendi. 

In  zngard  to  ita  material  ocganiaatioo,  we  iind  that  the  poetry  of  the  North 
had  qnite  a  nmnber  of  points  hi  common  with  the  Sonlli.  The  ThmTtoe^ 
in  the  first  plaoe,  had  their  JfiffMilrs&^  aa  the  Tronhadonrshad  their  JmgUm^ 
to  assist  them,  and  with  the  aame  diflbrance.  The  Mfinastrel  waa  only  the 
ainger  or  reciter  of  the  poetry  compoaed  by  the  master  of  the  art^  the 
Trouv4re;  and  so  fastidious  was  the  North  in  tiie  maintenanoe  of  tliia 
distinction,  that  the  member  of  the  subordinate  grade  of  the  proHBSsion,  who 
nndertook  to  transcend  the  limits  of  bis  sphere  was  nicknamed  TVoasr 
kMterCi  as  the  plagiarist  waa  called  emira  fMMfts^  The  general  mlewas^ 
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du^  the  poet  onlv  composed,  and  sometimes  sung,  by  way  of  exception 
perhaps,  to  the  music  of  the  harp  what  be  }timsc!f  had  written,  while  the 
a^ne<trel  w;is  expected  only  to  sing  or  to  recite  the  poetry  of  his  superiors. 

We  liad,  nioreorer,  that  the  Cours  d'^amour  of  the  South  had  a  rival 
institution  in  the  North  in  the  Puyt  d'ammtr  and  Oieux  iorn  Vormel  of  the 
Tronveres.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  Puyg  (i'awwwr  gradually  u.-ssuuied 
iiic  riaine  of  Cour^  d€  rh^tcrique^  and  toward  the  close  of  the  hlteeuth  century 
the  former  were  entirely  abandoned  and  supplanted  by  the  Palinods^  whichf 
Vk»  the  J<em  Ftonum  <ii  the  Bonfh,  oooiilrted  of  literary  exerdMS  00I7. 
Hmm  CTOwjaoa  beoanw  extremely  popular  ia  aU  the  piOTinoM  of  the  Kortb, 
w2icfe  tlM  poeti7  of  the  Thmydree  Iiad  been  In  Togae,  and  eepedallj  in  the 
diieis  neerfyall  of  wliioh  were  proud  to  number  them  among  the  onumtente 
of  thdr  aooietif.  This  was  partlcolarlyihe  ease  with  Oaen,  Ronen,  Dieppe, 
BeaiiTais,  Amiems  Arraa,  Valenciennes. 

It  Ins  already  been  remarked  that  the  poetry  of  the  Korth  was  originalljr 
epopolar  one,  like  that  of  theSonth ;  that  ia  to  say,  its  earliest  poets  qimng 
from  the  people,  and  their  compositions  were  addressed  to  the  masses  at 
largt?.  Bat  all  this  was  entirely  changed  in  time.  The  example  of  the 
Troubadours  and  the  fjBshion  of  chivalric  society  gave  rise  to  a  lyrical  poetry 
in  the  North,  which  was  no  less  ingenious  and  artistic  than  that  of  the 
South,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation ;  and  in  the  production  of  this 
new  potjtrv  of  art,  kings  and  nobles  strove  for  the  honor  of  a  place  among 
the  Trouveres  of  the  age. 

The  first  instance  of  the  Idnd  was  Thibanlt  of  Champagne  (1201-1253), 
wad  bia  esamplA  was  soon  imitated  bj  Jean  de  Brienne  (t  Charles  of 
Aijoa  :(t  1984>,  Henry  lU,  of  Brabant  (t  U6^  Pierre  de  Drenx,  by  the 
eoQBi  of  Dreox,  and  many  other  powerfldaeigniora  of  the  North.  Baterea 
at  iiie  time  of  Ha  oafaiinatSon»  the  poetiy  in  qneatton  did  not  pass  entarely' 
into  the  bands  of  the  noUaa,  anjr  more  than  in  the  Sonth,  and  XyonTdrea 
from  the  BewrffMiiU  were  not  nncommon.  Proficiency  and  distinction  in 
the  art  were  here  too  a  passport  Into  the  sooietgr  of  the  graat»  and  a  sonroe 
of  eoBolnment  and  honor,  as  elsewhere. 

Kor  were  the  protectors  of  the  poetry  of  the  North  any  less  distingniahed 
tfian  those  of  the  Sonth.    It  mn  boa.'^t  of 

1.  The  courts  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

2.  The  dukes  of  iirabaat,  the  counts  of  Handel^  Champagnei  and  of  other 
lUstricts  of  the  Nortli. 

8.  The  kiiigK  vi  isapl^  of  the  house  of  Aiyou,  who  transplanted  the 
northern  exotic  into  the  south  of  Italy  even. 

4.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  carried  it  with  him  into  Fortugal. 

The  nnmber  of  rhymers  in  the  Itin^  d^oU  waa  an  immense  one.  The 
maUag  of  Terses  seems  to  have  been  eveiybody's  boshiess  oooe  in  Ifae 
dirtrieta  of  the  Forth ;  and  a  bnsinesB^  In  wbkh  the  monka  too  seem  to 
bafe  dealt  largely  in  their  waj.  ETetythlng^  in  ibo^  seems  to  have  at  one 
tiom  been  raoorded  in  rhyme^  which  we  enoonnter  ererywhere^  on  sealt^ 
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vn^c^,  church- windows,  walls,  tomb-stones,  pavements,  etc.  As  the  fruit  of  a 
]>i'>us  industry,  tbere  are  still  on  record  piles  of  trivi  alities,  prayuf*  to  tho 
Virgin,  proverbs,  miracles,  lives  of  the  Saiats,  etc.,  all  in  the  shape  of 
poetry.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  no  less  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  that  of  tho  South,  and  that  its  popular  side  was  even 
a  more  luxoriant  one.  The  nomber  of  the  etrictly  ortistical  conrt  poets 
mmt  alio  lim  been  a  rery  large  one,  as  wa  may  in&r  ttam.  the  fSaet,  that  at 
this  daj  wa  ira  aoqualiitad  with  tha  namoa  and  worka  of  upward  of  on* 
himdred  and  fiflj  TroiiTdrai^  and  that  tha  tnannaoripti  of  thia  poatr^f  yat 
extant  hi  the  libraries  of  Franoa,  amouat  to  eararal  thonsand,  whOa  thoM 
of  the  eonthem  poetiy  are  oomparatiTalj  few. 

IIL— PsoYKirgAL  Posxbt  nr  Italt  mmL  thb  timx  or  Dastb  and  Pbtbaboil 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  petty  courts  of  Upper  Italy  were  araony 
the  foyers  of  tho  chivalric  cultnre  connected  with  the  poetry  of  the  Troa- 
badonrs.  This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the  long  and  intimate  relations 
of  a  political  and  commercial  nature,  which  had  '^nb-i-^ted  from  a  very  early 
date  between  tlio  provinces  of  tin  uth  of  Fnuice  and  Italy — relations 
which  wore  fouudcd  in  a  siiiiilftnty  ol  institutions,  and  more  especially  in 
the  orgHiiization  of  the  cities  of  both  those  oountrieii,  which  was  repablican, 
and  fall  of  energy  and  vitality. 

The  emperora  of  Germany  of  the  twelffh  eentory  were  the  ktermediato 
agents  of  these  relationa  between  the  noUea  of  the  soath  of  IVsnoe  and 
those  of  Italj,  The  two  EVederies  wanted  to  reign  in  ProTenoe  as  kings  of 
Aries,  and  Uiia  attempt  of  theirs  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  Ailes,  was 
attended  with  peipetttsl  mOitarjr  eKpeffitions  hi  those  quartets.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  FMerio  Barbarossa  held  his  court  at  Turin  for  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that  the  first  Proven9al  poets  were 
introduced  into  Italy  in  connection  with  Fkrederio  I,  and  that  they  were 
among  the  number  of  those  that  followed  this  emperor  in  his  expeditions. 
If  this  is  admitted,  then  the  dnte  of  that  introduction  woidd  be  about  the  year 
1162.  At  any  rate  we  are  certain,  that  the  first  Provenral  poet  in  Italy  was 
Augier  do  Vieuni ,  who  makes  allusion  to  the  coronation  of  Froderic  Bar- 
barossa, which  took  place  in  1154. 

Froiu  the  year  1180  to  that  of  1200  we  find  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  least 
four  of  the  smaller  feudal  courts,  into  which  the  new  poetry  had  found  its 
way ;  and  these  courts  were  then  habitually  frequented  by  members  of  the 
gay  profession  from  ProTence,  and  became  so  many  centres  of  tlie  new 
enltare.  They  were  the  courts  of  Kontftrrat^  of  Este,  of  Veronal  and  that 
of  Ualaspina,  which  at  a  later  date  beesme  immortal  through  its  hoqtitalify 
to  Dante. 

But  the  poets  that  frequented  these  Italian  oonrta  were  oltsn  among  the 
most  distinguished,  as  for  example,  Bernard  de  Ventadonr  at  Este,  Oadenet 
at  Halaspina  and  at  Montftrrati  Bamband  de  Yaqneiras  at  the  same. 
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Pierre  Vidal  may  also  be  included  in  the  list.  Of  those  poets  liatnV.aiid  de 
Yaqneiras  sometimes  wrote  in  the  dialects  of  Italy,  nnd  there  is  still  extant 
from  him  a  descort  in  wliich  several  of  them  are  employed,  liut  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  these  ProvGn9al  poets  in  Italy  were  originally  only 
Ti!»itors  aiid  gut2i>L».  The  exacl  number  of  them  la  not  kiiowu.  Ihu  }  cuTi 
of  these  visits  extended  from  1150  to  1200. 

"Whtti  the  oroaide  againat  (he  AlbigentM  sbook  Hm  otTUUation  of  th« 
looth  of  Franoe  (1906-1S19),  the  poets  fled  tttm  their  netiYe  aoU,  end 
•ought  refiige  inltdtj,  Oetahmli,  Angon,  Oaatik^  and  in  ftet  irhererer  ihej 
bad  been  reoeived  at  gnetts  before.  Some  went  even  into  the  north  of 
SVanoe  iar  ehelter  againat  the  atonn.  Snbaecpiantly  to  that  OTont  we  And 
quite  a  number  of  them  at  the  courts  of  Italy  already  mentionedi  aa  foe 
example,  Elias  Oairel,  Elias  de  Barjols,  Albert  de  Sisteron,  Aimerio  de 
Belenoi,  Guillem  de  Figueiras,  Ganoelm  Faydit,  Aimerio  de  Pegnilhan  and 
others,  most  of  which  figure  in  our  collections  of  Provenfal  Poetry. 

From  the  rear  12C5  till  1270  tlie  TrnnbaJiinrs  gtill  continued  to  cross  the 
Alps  and  to  sing  at  the  Itdian  courts  and  in  the  cities,  but  during  tlie  interval 
between  1270  and  1300  they  all  at  once  begin  to  disappear,  Tii©  fact  is, 
that  feubsequently  to  the  year  1260  the  poetry  once  so  full  of  vifnlity  and 
native  vigor  had  gradually  degenerated  into  a  mere  initier^  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  customary  form:*,  aud  noiiiiug  but  mediocritieb  and  plati- 
tudes were  produced. 

The  presence  of  theae  FiroTen^l  poeti  in  Italy,  whidi  had  been  an  nnin- 
ternipted  one  for  nore  than  a  eentoiy,  gave  rite  to  an  Italian  lobool  of  the 
^  fa&«r,  aod  the  ItaUana  themielTea  tnmed  poeti  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
naatera  of  the  art  They  tbna  beoame  intime  the  anooMaoia  of  the  Trooba- 
doon  at  the  oonrti  of  their  feodal  ehieA,  and  what  ia  quite  remaricable,  they 
wrote  not  in  the  Temaonlar  dialeeto  of  their  oonntry,  but  oontinoed  to 
employ  the  aoqoired  iangoage  of  the  poetiy  they  undertook  to  imitate  and  to 
paipe^iate. 

Ihey  probably  began  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  year  1160,  but  none  of  them 
became  oonspicuous  or  even  known,  until  Alberto  de  Mnlaspina  made  his 
appearance,  who  flourished  between  the  years  1180  and  1204.  He  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  of  any  note.  One  of  the  last  of  this 
Italian  school  i-^  Ferrari  de  Ferrara,  who  wrote  toward  the  year  1300,  or 
tbereabont.  i>uriug  the  long  interval  from  1180  to  1300,  there  must  have 
been  many  others,  most  of  whom,  however,  are  now  entirely  forgotten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  half  a  dozen  of  some  celebrity.  They  are  Sordello  of 
JCantoa,  Laofranco  Oigalai  Bonlikoi  Cairo  of  Qenoai  Lambertino  de  BoaleUo 
of  Bologna,  Bartolomee  Zorgi  of  Venioei  and  Laofraaobi  of  Pisa.  All  theae 
names  are  eonsidered  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  ProTen9al  poetry,  and  their 
worlu  are  indnded  in  the  manoaeript  oolleetiona  of  it,  bat  scarcely  any  of 
them  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Sordellov  mentioned  by  Dante,  is 
perhapa  the  only  exception. 

The  Froveo^al  waa  thns  the  dominant  language  of  the  oonrts  of  Italy  tiU 
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toward  the  close  of  the  (hirtoenth  centary,  and  soaroely  a  line  of  Italian 

▼enification  is  known  from  any  of  its  poets  until  toward  the  commencement 

of  the  fourteenth  centnry.  After  the  year  1300,  however,  the  reverse  cam© 
into  vatjno,  and  no  Italian  poet  of  thnt  epoch  i<?  known  to  have  written  any 
ProvcTic 111  ver^of,  except  perhaps  incicUntally  and  in  connection  with  others 
in  his  own  language,  aa  did  Dante  in  the  lamona  pn^sau'o  on  Arnaud  Daniel. 
But  even  after  this  poetry  had  ceased  to  be  a  livini:  (  [il  in  Italy,  it  still  con- 
tinued lu  be  an  object  of  literary  curiosity  and  4 1  vcii<  raiion  even,  and  the 
memory  of  its  leading  re^resentativee  remained  res|>ected  iur  a  lung  time  alter 
iti  fliCiiiotioiL 

This  WM  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  when  Dante  made  his  appearaooo, 
whose  name  oommenoss  a  new  em  in  the  polite  literary  onltore  of  hie 
oonntiy,  and  in  Iket  of  entice  Enrope.  Tliis  poet  was  horn  in  1965,  and  lived 
nntil  the  year  18&1.  That  Dante  was  iiuniliar  with  the  ProTsnf^  is  mani- 
fest not  only  finom  his  lyrioal  prodnotionai  in  whioh  the  ideal  sentiment  of 
loTO  is  eelehrated,  but  from  direct  leferenoe  to  them  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings.   In  canto  XXVI.  of  his  Purgatorio  he  not  only  alludes  expressly  to 
aeTeral  of  those  poets,  but  the  eight  concluding  verses  of  that  canto,  whioh 
the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  are  in  the  idiom  of  the  Trou- 
badonrs— a  proof  that  he  not  only  understood,  but  could  even  venture  to 
write  the  language  of  his  poetical  ancestors.*    Dante,  however,  confounds 
\  the  Proven9al  with  the  Spanish.    He  says  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
j  qnio,"  lib.  I.  c.  8,  *'The  Spanish,  i.  e.  the  Provencal,  may  boast  of  having 
I  produced  men,  who  cultivated  the  vernacnlar  poetry  in  this  a^jL^,jSs8^Cfi^ter^ 
I  and  more  perfect  language;  among  wiiuni  are  ricire  d'Auvergne  and  others 
imore  ancient."    In  chapter  10th  of  the  same  treatise  he  also  speaks  of  the 
^French,  or  the  language  of  the  T^ttY^res,  triileh  he  oorrectly  asserts  to  be 
best  adapted  to  prose  narration,  and  mentions  **  books  eompiled  in  that 
Idiom  on  the  exploits  of  the  Trojans  and  Bomansi  the  adTentnres  of  Kmg 
Arthnr,  and  many  other  tales  and  hbtoriea,  written  fat  amnsement  and 
Instmetion.*'  Dante  Tory  strangely  considers  Arnaud  Dsniel  as  the  great 
paAriaroh  of  the  ProTen^almnse,— a  Judgment^  which  is  entirely  at  Tarianee 
witib  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Troubadoarsi  and  ag^nst 
which  modem  oritioism  has  again  considered  itself  called  upon  to  proteat. 

•  The  puna^e  seems  to  baTe  been  %  looroe  of  grc*l  embarrMtmeot  to  tb«  editors  and  com- 
mcQtaton  of  Daotc,  who  probably  did  not  know  vmd^  wlial  to  inaka  of  It.  It  ia  on  ibat 
•Mnmlv«i7o«m9t|anddlitenilBaMi|rM«qrtSllloa.  llMlwiof  LoaAarailiMfoltowt: 

Tan  m'abbellf  votr*  eortolf  demaa,  • 

OU  en  aoa  piioMi,m  vmO  a  VM  eaMrtii 
leo  toi  Arnaot,  cbe  plor  e  Tal  eantw 

Con  ai  tost  vel  la  spasssda  folor, 
Et  Tie  glaa  fa  le  ior,  che  aper  denao. 
Ara  mi  pm  ptrs  «hdla  mlar, 

Che  TU"?  ghMri  nl  som  dcHo  griHoa, 
Boregaa  vua  a  tempa  d«  ma  dolor; 
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Petrarch  repeats  the  opiuioo  of  Dauto  in  bia  "Xriumfo  tl'Amore,''  when  li© 
aijiof  Anuuid: 

Pra  toM  U  primo  Amaldo  Daniello, 
(kiD  maMtro  4'aaor  ch'a  la  tna  tana 
Aaear  fk  aoor  aol  ano  db  BnoTO  a  bella. 

Patwoh  flomlBhed  betwaen  tbe  years  and  1874,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  ▼aloe  of  the  opinion  bara  advanoad,  the  passage  at  any  rate  proves, 
that  in  hia  day  the  worka  of  the  old  poets  wave  atOl  read  and  appreciated. 
Boooaoeio  waa  the  eontemporary  aod  Mend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the 
poblio  ezpoonden  of  Dante.  Hia  *^  Deoamenme  waa  compoeed  either  after 
FroYen^  modeia  nowoo  longer  extant,  or  perhapa  rather  in  imitation  of  the 
ftUianz  of  the  TrovSres  of  the  North. 

Taaeo  and  Palci  likewise  mentioii  the  iVoTeo^Ia.  The  latter  epeaki  of 
Amaud  as  the  anther  of  a  lomaDce  on  Henaod  (Korgant  Magg.  canto 
XXYir.  ott.  80).  The  former  malces  their  langaage  the  same  with  the  Oaa- 
tilian,  and  sj  enkn  of  oi^rtain  roQULnoes  written  in  it.  Ha  also  oitea  the  pea- 
sage  of  Dante  on  Arnaud : 

**  Tent  d'anaie  e  vcese  dl  rcaaaaL" 

IV. — The  MSS.  Collections  of  Pbotencal  Poetby. 

We  have  alreidy  lemarkecl,  that  with  the  decline  of  cbWali7,  its  proudest 
entament,  the  poetry  of  its  gallant  festivities  gradoally  ▼anisbed  before  the 
advanee  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  after  the  year  1800  no  Prorenfal 

verses  of  any  accoant  were  any  longer  written.  But  we  have  also  seen,  that 
this  poetn-  did  not  on  that  account  cease  to  bo  an  object  of  literary  interest, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  it  merged  itself  into  the  indigenous  literatnre  of  the 
country.  "W  e  have  every  reason  to  believe,  tiiat  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  is  to  say  froiii^SOO  to  1400j  a  host  of  WSS.  collections  of  various  di- 
mensions must  have  existed  in  fuivato  and  in  pnblio  hand».  and  freely 
circulated  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  in  Italy  and  in  the  north  of  Spain;  and 
there  were  doubtless  the  Huuius££ii^ta,-ij:oui  which  the  poets  of  iho  time 
derlyed,  as  we  biTfl  inan,  their  Irnnwiedge  nf  thsia  aattstia-anesetera,.aod 
ikroiEt  ^hioh  the  writeie  of  ft  liler  date,  likn  Bimhi^  TTostie .  nema.  and 
B'iitoiiff  drew  thi)  mittrielT  ^^*^*^'*"°*^**p^'*^*^*""^^^^  '^nnj  of  these 
llfiS^  however,  were  nnfortunatdj  loat  andd  the  political  eonftarfon  of  the 
timea,  as  we  maytnlaralia  infer  firom  the  ftte  of  an  eztenaive  eolleotion 
Imown  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Kostre  Dane  prior  to  the  composition  of 
his  work ;  and  the  comparatively  few  now  left  us,  which  no  doubt  gradually 
had  found  their  way  ftom  private  hands  into  the  larger  public  libraries, 
where  they  are  now  preeerred,  mast  be  the  remaina  of  a  moch  larger  nnmber 
BOW  no  longer  extant. 

The  pl«ce«,  to  wliich  pome  of  the  M!^S.  ?ti1!  oxistinp:  fire  known  to  have 
formerly  b('lonf,'c<L  are  Camnont,  Toulouse,  ileury-sur-I.oire,  Urfp,  Tji 
Valii^e  and  Geneva ;  several  of  them  are  fh>m  theol^libraij  of  tiie  Medicis, 
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some  IVoin  those  of  private  individuals,  as  for  example,  one  from  Bennedetto 
Varchi  (subsequently  in  the  hands  of  Carolo  Strozzi),  and  two  of  thefii, 
]astlj,  bear  the  name  of  Fulvio  Orsinl  (No.  3204  of  the  Imperial  library  at 
Pariii,  and  No.  B806  of  th«  libmy  of  tlie  Vttieiii).  Quo  of  tbeto  ksl  nm- 
tioned  muniBeripcs  appears  to  bo  *  copy  of  aa  olte  ooOi  likewise  still  extant 
and  in  the  same  library  (Ko.  7S26),  and  oontains  the  cariosity  of  liATiii|p 
soTeral  maxiginal  notes  from  the  hands  of  Petr^h  and  of  Qai^ijvlvQttaba^ 
Their  indication  gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  ago  of  some  of  these  IfSS^  a 
nnmber  of  whioh  are  doubtless  from  the  golden  period  of  ProTenfal  litera- 
ture. 

These  KSS*  with  nearly  all  the  rest  arc  now  in  the  larger  libraries  of 
Paris^  Borne,  and  Florence.  Those  of  Paris  alone  (and  chiefly  the  Imperial^ 
contain  eight  original  MSS.  and  copies  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  At  Florence 
there  are  seven,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  LnnreTi;^i:mn  and  one  to  the  Rio- 
oardiana.  At  Rome  there  are  six,  viz.,  four  in  tiie  library  of  the  Vatican, 
one  in  that  of  Chigi,  and  one  in  that  of  Berberini.  Milan  has  also  one; 
and  ModoDa  one,  which  bears  the  date  of  1254.  Two  of  tiiem  have  found 
their  way  into  England  even,  and  were,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Richard  Ilcber  and  Francis  Douco  of  Loudon. 

And  fortunately  the  m^ority  of  these  MSS.  are  not  mere  fragmentary  co- 
dioee  <tf  isolated  poets^  or  otherwise  imperfect  or  mntllated.  They  are  mostly 
extensiye  collections,  with  several  hundred  specimens  of  poetry  from  a  large 
nnmber  of  aiitbon»  to  whlofa  are  sometimes  added  biografihioal  slcetbhesof 
the  poeti^  withfbll  indezea  of  the  contents  of  the  Tolome.  Thns,  fior  ez- 
ampls,Ko.  7286,  of  the  Imperial  library,  which  is  considered  as  the  best  and 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  orthography,  contains  no  leas  than  three  hnndred 
and  ninetj-siz  fblio  leaves,  with  pieces  from  one  hnndred  and  fiffy-iiTe 
Xronbadonra,  an  additional  nomber  of  annnymons  Rpedmens  and  two  in* 
dam.  Bioi^hical  notices  are  fonnd  in  No.  2701  and  Ko.  7698  of  the 
same  library,  and  in  several  others. 

These  mannwripts  constitute  the  principal  sources,  from  which  MSS. 
copies,  the  printed  collections  of  this  poetry,  and  other  works  relative  to  the 
lantaiage  and  lit*?rary  history  of  the  Troubadours  have  hen  i.iade  since  the 
time  of  Sainte-Palayo.  For  additional  j)articuliii  -  nn  tJiis  point,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  iiayuouard^s  Choiz  de  f  oen.  d.  iroub."  voL  IL  page  div.- 
dizix. 

y. — Ti'-ATti  new  WBTTaRS  OnPhOTEX^AL  LtTERATHRE  :— BSMBO,  N06TBB  DXMB, 

O&RSOIMBKNI,  SaUVTS-PaLATX. 

Snbsequenfly  to  the  epoch  of  Dante  and  Petrareh,  which  extended  from 
abont  the  years  1S90  to  1870,  we  find  very  little  notice  taken  of  the  Proven* 
^alfl,  nntil  abont  acentnry  after  thej  became  an  object  of  historical  inquiry. 
And  among  the  writers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  thus  interested  them- 
aslve^  histoiioall/  or  lingnistioaUj,  in  the  poetiy  of  the  Troobadoara,  we 
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must  first  of  ftll  mention  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  who  lived  between  the 
years  1470  and  1547.  But  all  that  hti  has  given  m  npon  this  subject  arc  a  few 
pages  of  hia  treatise  Delia  VoIgarPoosia,"  in  whjcli  ho  endeavors  to  link  tho 
Mrfi«r  poate  of  Ms  conntrj  to  the  rroYen9als,  by  indicating  certain  words 
iod  phriMa  borrowed  or  adopted  bj  the  former  from  the  idiom  of  the 

But  nmtlj  at  thoMOM  timo  with  Bonlio,  tiwre  aron  ia  the  vwy  encQo 
of  Froraifal  poetrj  anollMr  man,  who  waa  daatinod  to  raaoaoitato  tho 
momory  of  the  old  poefei  mndh  moie  effiMtoallj.  Thia  was  Jean  deKoatire 
i  Danie, »  brother  of  the  oatebraled  aatndogar  ICehaal  Koatradainiia^  bom  in 
t609  at  St  Bemi  in  Fhraioe.  This  Koetre  Dame  waa  a  aeakMis  ooQeotor 
Of  mannsflripta  relative  to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  old  poets  of  his 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  poaseasion  of  a  valaable  collection  of 
^  boolcB  written  by  hand,  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Provencal  style." 
But  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  torn  of  OTents^  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  these  his  treasures  in  1502. 

Kot  disheartenefl,  however,  by  these  reverses,  Nostre  Dnnio  ro'^olvcd  to 
make  tho  best  of  the  reaouro^  still  at  his  coiuniand,  uail  couiposed  hiii 
work  on  the  lives  and  writincfs  of  tho  old  Proven9al  poets  from  tlie  doon- 
ments  rescued  Irom  deaLrucuon.  ills  work  waa  published  at  Lyous  in 
157o.  An  Italian  ^anslaUon  of  it  (which  was  a  French  book)  appeared  in 
the  same  year  and  in  tiie  same  dtj.  Another  and  e  mooh  lietter  translation 
into  the  aamehoiguage  was  publiahed  at  Borne  in  1710,  from  the  pen  of  Orsa- 
ehnboii,  tlie  liMUider  and  Aral  onstoe  of  the  aoademy  of  the  Aroadiana  of  that 
eify,  idto  enricbad  the  original  worlc  with  manj*  important  additions^  espe- 
eiaD7  tbe  aeoond  edition  of  ITSft. 

Koatre  Dame  oontains  a  host  of  oniioiis  and  interesting  partionlars  rd*- 
live  to  the  manners  and  enstoms  of  the  age  of  ehivaby;  and  as  he  merely 
repeats  the  authorities  of  his  time  without  many  pragmatic  reflections  ot 
his  own,  his  statements  are  of  much  greater  value  to  the  literary  historian, 
than  the  imperfect  deduotiona  or  hasty  generalisations  of  later  writers,  like 
Millot. 

Within  one  j^eneration  after  the  time  of  Nostro  Dame  we  have  another 
work  from  the  pen  ol  Cesar  Nostre  Dame,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  who  in  his 

]!i-toire  de  Provence"  undertakes  to  trive  an  account  ut  tho  ancient  poets, 
with  other  illustrious  persuuiigus  and  families  that  figured  in  the  history 
of  hid  country  for  six  entire  centuries  before  him.  Thia  work  appeared  in 
1614.  A  similar  history  of  Laugnedoc  was  published  by  Oatel  in  1633,  and 
two  new  works  on  Provenee  by  Papon  in  1778*1707,  sU  of  whieh  oontain 
aomelhotaof  interaat  to  the  histoiy  of  thia  literature.  Hearly  at  thesame 
time  we  have  from  the  pen  of  another  nattve  of  the  South,  from  Antonio 
Baatero,  n  new  work  on  the  laogoaie  of  the  Thmbadonrs,  whiob,  aa  well  aa 
the  book  of  Koetre  Dame,  oonsUcatee  one  of  the  leading  anthorities  on  tbe 
•alrjeot,  and  ia  freqoently  quoted  aa  sneh.  It  is'entitled  Cmaoa  Proyenaale** 
and  nppeamto  be  an  attempt  to  eontiniie  what  Bembo  had  nndertaken  aome 
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time  before.  It  appeared  at  Rome  m  172i.  Sundry  other  inquiries  and 
notices  relative  to  the  Provencals  hegui  to  nmke  their  appearance  toward 
and  after  the  commencetuent  of  the  aec  tnd  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
several  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  '*  Hisioire  litteraire  de  U  France"  (1783— 
1882)  contain  the  outliQes  of  a  history  of  that  special  literatnre. 

Bui  au  entirely  new  Impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  Proven^ul  [>oetry 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  Lacarne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  who  was  bora  at  Auxerre 
la  1097,  mimlMr  of  tii«  Aoademj  c^Iowiiptioiia  in  1724,  of  the  Fnui^aise  In 
1755,  deed  i&  1781.  The  memoin  of  the  Aoedentx  ere  Indebted  to  him  for 
meny  onrious  and  neeflil  oontribntiooe  on  ▼ariooe  snlJeotB  oooneoted  with  the 
hittoiy  of  Fmoe.  He  is  the  firet  that  undertook  to  reaoaoitate  an  interent 
in  the  peealiar  ioatitntioiia  of  the  IGddie  Age,  and  with  immenae  indoatcy 
and  jseal  examined  anew  into  the  military  and  political  ohaiietetistioa  of 
the  long  neglected  ayatem  of  d  ivalry,  with  reference  to  whioh  he  institated 
the  moat  laborions  researches  in  nearly  all  Uie  principal  literary  d6p6t8  of 
France  and  Italy.  Bo  extensive  were  hie  oollections  of  materials  on  this  sab* 
jcct,  that  the  manuscripts  containing  them  are  said  to  hftve  firnounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  volume*?  in  folio,  many  of  which  are  yet  preaerYed  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  chieriy  in  lliat  of  the  Arsenal. 

Bnt  very  little  of  all  this  was  ever  arranged  or  published  1  y  tlie  collector 
himself,  except  wliat  he  has  furnished  us  in  his  interestini?  \s  ork  on  cliivalry, 
and  liis  extensive  papers  ou  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  never 
turned  to  account  by  liimself,  who  was  too  far  advanced  ia  life  to  dige^^L 
them,  after  he  was  done  collecting  and  traoacribing.  A  work  of  consider- 
able extent  waa,  howerer,  eompUed  from  them  by  the  Abb!  IQllot,  and  they 
have  xemained  a  atofe-honae  for  the  reaearohea  of  otfaera  ever  ainoe  hia 
day. 

When  Sainte-Falaye  oommanoed  hia  labon,  the  Boyal  library  at  Paiia 
contained  but  ibnr  1188.  coQeotiona  of  Froven^al  poetry.  The  raat  lay  yet 
boried  in  the  librariea  of  the  Sooth,  and  principally  in  thoae  of  Italy.  Salnte- 
Fali^^  flrat  move  was  to  disooTcr  and  In^ct  these  cnriona  lemaina  of 
olden  times,  and  he  repaired  in  person  to  Italy  for  that  purpose.  An  ao 
ooont  of  thi<;  literary  expedition  is  given  in  the  ^^Nonvelles  Litt6raires  de 
Florence"  of  1740.  He  there  ransacked  the  libraries  of  the  principal  cities, 
arranged  anrl  collated  all  the  M88.  discovered,  of  which  he  added  no  less 
than  twanty  to  the  list  of  those  already  known  at  Paris ;  so  that  the  lit- 
terary  world  now  found  itself  in  possession  of  twenty -four  MSS.  instead  of 
four.  And  these  were  not  mere  fragments,  but  most  of  them  collections  of 
considerable  extent  and  in  excellent  state  of  preservation.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here :  he  bad  copies  mad©  of  all  the  leading  MSS.  exhumed  by  him, 
and  had  them  fitted  out  for  the  use  of  libraries.  The  result  of  all  these 
effiirts  was  nothing  less  than  fifteen  iblioa  of  collections,  containing  four 
thonaand  poetical  eompoaitiona  of  ▼ariona  dimenaiona  and  twelve  fragments. 
This  eorput  poUamm  to  ao  complete,  that  we  are  told  there  ia  very  little 
hope  of  any  additionat  diacoTeiiea  in  that  direction  in  the  Ubiariea  of  Italy 
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even,  after  thefe  thoroogh  tad  ezleiuiTe  eiplorattont  on  the  part  of  Sainte- 

Palrtve. 

To  this  enthnsiast  then  belongs  the  merit  of  fiading  and  arranging,  with 

immense  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  the  monnmenta  of  the  anclt-nt  poetry 
of  the  Sonth,  and  of  thus  directini^  tlio  attention  of  other  iruinirera  to  the 
snbjeot.  These  monuments  were  now  accessible  to  tiie  re<c  ir  'Ijos  of  the 
historian  or  the  critic,  but  the  man  -was  yet  wanting  to  make  tluin  Intelli- 
gible. For  Uic  glossary  or  lexicon  undertaken  by  Sainte-Palayo  v.  as  never 
completed,  and  the  historical  work  prepared  by  Millot  was  bo  iuaJttjuate 
to  the  Ideft  of  the  sattject,  as  to  provoke  Schlegel  to  call  it  an  outrage  tru 

VI.— Lazib  Wxoni  ok  AMTBirgAL  LmELTm : — ^R^tmouabd^  Favbiil, 

flOHLmK,  DOB^  AMP  OIHEBS. 

But  such  a  man  really  soon  arose  in  the  person  of  M.  Eaynonard,  another 
native  of  Provence  (born  1701,  died  1836),  whose  name  rommcnces  a  new 
epoch  on  tlie  subject  of  Proven9al  literature.  Up  to  the  time  of  hia  pub- 
lications, the  language  of  the  Troubadours  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  under-- 
stood.  For  although  alive  yet  at  this  day  in  the  soutli  of  France,  and  even 
employed  for  literary  purposes,  it  is  only  so  in  dialects,  and  the  old  Pro- 
vencal is  in  many  rus^ectd  a  dead  iangutige.  It  was  liayuouarJ,  that  un- 
dertook the  ardnous  task  of  removing  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
apprediaticni  of  the  anoient  Uterafj  momunente  of  fbe  South,  hjr  hia  aoo- 
OMBfiil  ernmmatiopa  hito  the  ehsraeter  and  atrnetare  of  the  <dd  FroTea9al 
froBA  the  ataad*point  of  philological  oritleiam,  aa  repreNnted  doling  the 
flnt  deeeniiia  of  the  praaeoft  oentniy. 

After  a  yarie^  of  Uteraiyefforta  in  other  dinetioDaiand  apolitkal  oareer 
of  no  mean  distinetlon,  Baynooard  at  laat  raaolTed  to  oonoentrate  his  riohlj 
eodowed  intellect  upon  the  medlsTal  langoagea  and  literature  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  as  the  first  restdt  of  this  new  effort|  he  gave  us  in  1816  his  Re- 
cherches  sur  I'anciennet^  de  la  lanpnie  romane,"  and  in  the  same  volnmo  au 
examination  into  the  brif^in  and  formation  of  that  ianguap:p.  tfip^etli*.  r  wiih  a 
grammar  <'i  it.  After  having  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  better  cuiiiprcheu- 
sion  of  the  poetic  monuments  of  that  idiom,  he  next  proceeded  to  collect 
and  publish  the  earliest  vestiges  ul  the  literature  in  one  volume ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  Bclcctiona  from  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Troubaduurs,  iu  two  voluiae«.  To  these  he  added  iinother  volume  contain- 
iug  the  Uvea  of  upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Provencal  poets,  from 
ortgiaal  doovnenti^  with  fragmentary  eitraota  from  their  wxitinga.  All 
thaae  reaearohea  are  inoliided  in  the  fliat  five  Tolimiea  of  his  **Cnion  dee 
poMea  originaleadea  Thrahadonrs^"  whioh  he  completed  in  1881  hj  the  addi- 
tion of  a  aixth  Tolune,  the  reaalt  of  immenae  indnatty,  and  this  waa  nothing 
lew  than  a  ^  Grammaire  eomparte  dea  langnea  de  l*£nrope  ktine.*^ 

Bnt  Bajnonaid'a  aibrta  did  not  atop  hare.  There  waa  aa  jet  no  lexiooni 
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ciib»  Bomttiih  of  the  South ;  and  the  imperfect  glossaries  of  the  idiora 
were  next  to  no  guide  to  the  student  of  his  selection'*  even,  Rayiiouard 
resolved  to  remove  this  last  impediment,  and  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  reinauiiier  oi  his  days  Lu  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  was  to  be 
the  keystone  to  liis  previous  writings  on  the  subject.  But  death  called  hiin 
from  his  laborn,  before  the  public  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  result ; 
and  his  di^ttinguished  "  Lexique  Roman,"  though  completed,  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  decease  (1886-46).  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  have  a 
new  examination  into  the  history  and  grammatical  peonliAtitltt  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  a  new  tdtetioii  of  Ijifcal  piMM  from  ft  variety  of  cathova,  and  the 
text  of  nearly  all  Hie  Provenfal  romanoea  or  epopeea,  either  entire  or 
in  part*  The  sixth  voliime  containa  a  oomplete  Tooabnlary  of  the  idiom 
of  the  Tnnihadoan,  and  the  lb«ir  intenreoing  Tolomea  einiatltate  the 
lerioon  proper,  in  whieh  the  aignifleation  and  nae  of  wofda  ia  illustrat- 
ed  by  perpetual  oitationa  and  referenoee  to  the  daaaioal  writen  of  the  Ian- 
joage. 

Although  the  anthologies  given  ns  by  this  philologian  are  very  far  from 
being  a  corpus  romphtum  of  the  poets  in  question,  they  are  yet  sufficiently 
copiou'?,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  what  that 
curious  literature  of  Provence  really  was;  and  the  remark  is  consequently  a 
just  one,  that  Raynouard  is  the  first  man  that  with  the  assistance  of  his 
excellent  books,  has  enabled  us  to  read  with  somethinjir  like  a  critical  accu- 
racy the  principal  works  of  the  old  poets  of  the  Bouth,  instead  of  being 
obliged,  aa  we  were  before  his  day,  to  judge  of  their  merits  from  mere 
hearaaj  authority,  or  to  look  for  ^peofanena  of  then  in  dingy  and  illei^ble 
manuscripts. 

The  serviee  thus  rendered  to  letters  laj  the  author  of  these  hooka  is  of  lo 
distingoished  a  eharaeter,  that  it  is  scarcely  extravagant,  what  a  oonntiy* 
man  of  his  haa  remaiked  respecting  them :  "It  was  the  tr^  time,**  he  aajfi^ 
^  that  philology  witnessed  aa  mdertaking  like  thiS|  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt,  first,  to  reeonstmct  a  language  aocoidiDg  to  its  principles, 
and  to  assign  to  it  its  place  among  the  remaining  lan^ages  descended  from 
the  Latin ;  secondly,  to  produce  and  to  examine  critically  the  unmcrous 
proflTiction?!  cmflnating  from  tlie  literature  of  thnt  Ini^irnnfre;  thirdly,  to 
det-eruiine  the  forms  and  the  rules  of  thc^^e  jsrodm  tions ;  fourthly,  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  this  literature,  in  a 
comprehensive  critical  lexicon  of  the  languapre." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Kaynouard's  first  efforts  on  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  even  before  them,  France  had  on  its  literary  list  another  name,  des- 
tined to  abed  additional  light  on  the  poetry  of  the  IQddle  Age,  by  linking 
this  literary  eoltiiie  of  a  bygone  epoch  to  the  general  Uatory  of  our  modem 
dTilisation.  Thia  name  was  that  of  Ckabueb  Olavdi  FAmoH.  (bom  in 

•  TUs  he  flsOad  Us  "Vovfeaa  Cboix,"  which  he  intended  to  make  six  volames,  bol 
ef  whSoh  anfbnonaSsly  eafy  lUs  CM  was  eemptotsd* 
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Inniel  wm  ^dooated  at  tbe'Ooltoge  of  Toornoo,  and  mbaeqnentlj  at 
LjOM  uadar  ib»  anapfoea  of  tb«  brethren  of  tba  Oratoire.  In  IW  we  find 
Mm  ft  aoUier  in  the  annj  of  the  PyMneea,  in  wUeh,  howeTer,  he  lemained 
en|7  nyear.  DuriDg  the  rale  of  the  Direelofj  he  repaired  to  Paria,  and 
there  entered  the  service  of  Fouch6,  then  minister  of  the  police,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Oratoire.  After  the  eetablishment  of  the  empire,  Fauriel 
('Are  np  all  connection  with  administratiTe  ftinetionBi  and  reaolved  to 
abarid(»ii  the  iflna  of  public  life  forever. 

About  this  tunc  In-  beearno  a  member  of  tbe  fnmou5«  society  of  ideologists 
at  Auteil,  which  then  met  in  the  «?i1ons  of  Madame  do  Oondorcct  and  of 
D€«tntt  de  Tracj.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  society,  that  Cabamiia 
addressed  his  celebrated  letter  "Sur  les  causes  premieres"  to  Mr.  Fanrlel. 
The  latter  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  in  the  course  of  these  pursuits  lio  undertook  an  exuinination 
too  tbe  Bomandi  idioms  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  ori> 
ginal  eiemenii  of  onr  modem  litentore^  Bnt  this  la  not  aH  Hemadeeol- 
leetiona  of  the  vestiges  of  tbe  OaMe  and  tbe  Basque,  and  in  order  to  extend 
tbe  boriaoB  of  Ua  InyeiligatlonBi  be  applied  bimaelf  to  13ie  atndy  of  tbe 
Anbie  and  the  fianaorlt 

Bot  theee  ilrst  ttndiaa  of  Ua^&ongh  Taried,  patient  and  pTofoand,aoaioalj 
paaaed  beyond  the  limits  (^f]m  closet,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  witbont 
any  result  to  tbe  pnblio.  For  his  earliest  ]>ubUoatlona  were  only  translations, 
first  of  a  poem  of  Baggeson  (in  1810),  who  vras  one  of  his  friends,  and  then 
in  1 823  of  two  tragedlfla  of  Hanzoni,  one  of  which  bad  been  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  author. 

During  all  this  long  interval  we  have  nothing  else  from  his  pen,  except 
occasional  articles  on  archaoolopry  and  lingiii?itic8,  until  in  1824-25  ho  pub- 
lished his  "Chant"  popuhiires  do  la  Grece  moderne/'  ot"  which  he  gave  the 
original  text  with  a,  translation.  Kow  as  this  work  appeared  uL  the  very 
momoit  of  the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  and 
aa  it  waa  admifably  calculated  to  second  tbe  hereto  atniggle  of  that  natkn 
againat  tbe  aaeendenojr  ef  tbe  Oieaoent,  tbe  aotbor^a  name  waa  aa  it  were 
identified  with  It,  and  Fanrlel  beeame  at  onoe  known  and  ^Qatingolabed 
tbroogbont  entire  Enrope. 

Tbe  lerolntion  of  1880  gave  a  new  impnlsion  to  bis  literarx  aotiTity.  It 
eanied  eertain  iHends  of  his  ioto  power,  who  Icnew  bis  indostiy  and  abili* 
tiaa,  and  tTicy  created  a  diair  of  modern  literature  for  him  in  connection 
with  tbe  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris.  This  he  filled  with  great  distinction, 
and  it  was  in  this  capacity  of  professor  that  be  gave  ns  bis  matoreet  and 
most  flni«bed  productions. 

Fanriel  considered  the  south  nf  France  aa  the  crndle  ftf  nil  otir  inodem 
civilization  ;  he  linked  the  me»li;L  v:il  literature  of  the  i*niN  ( ii<^  ils  to  the  remi- 
niscences of  (treco-Roman  culture,  and  the  literature  of  iSpain  and  Italy  di- 
rectly to  tliuL  of  the  Provencals.  So  great  an  importance  did  he  attach  to 
the  latter,  that  he  considered  the  German  Minnesinger:)  uvea  as  the  result  of 
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its  iDflaence,  wljich  tbrouph  tlie  invasions  of  the  Arabs  had  extended  it-^clf  aa 
far  as  the  distjiut  East.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  idea,  b©  conceived  the  plaa 
of  writing  a  complete  history  of  tliia  civilization,  to  trace  it  through  all  tho 
phases  of  its  progressive  development.  As  the  first  result  of  this  vast  un- 
dertaking, be  published  iu  Ibo^  his  "  Uistoiro  de  la  Gaule  meridiuualo  sous  la 
domiDatioD  des  conqa6ranta  germaiDs,"  in  fonrvolamea;  a  workof  immenae 
fMcarcb,  and  nra  biatorieal  sagacity  and  judgment,  which  nude  Lim  anwrn- 
ber  of  the  Aoademy  of  BeUee-Leitraa  and  Inaoriptiona.  Soon  alter  the  oom- 
pletion  of  (hie  elaborate  hiatoiy,  we  find  Fanrid  eog^Eed  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  Hittoire  LIttMre  de  )a  Franoe,**  to  wbioh  he  eontribnted  a  Tiriety  of 
arlidei  on  Utevaiy  biatorj,  among  wbioh  there  is  one  on  the  ThmTina  of 
the  north  of  FhuioOi  that  fills  nearly  an  entire  qnarto  of  many  Landred 
pages*  The  ^  Bevoe  des  deax  Mondes  also  boasts  of  several  articles  from  his 
pen.  As  assistant  conserrateiir  of  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  he  edited  for 
Gnizot^s  collection  the  historical  poem  "Lacroisade  centre  lea  hftr^tiqaes  albi- 
gcois,"  of  which  he  gave  the  Provencal  text,  with  a  translation  and  an  intro- 
duction. During  all  this  time  Fauriel  continued  to  lecture  from  his  chair, 
as  proft'^wr,  on  the  history  of  modern  literature,  and  delivered  extensive  find 
elaborate  courses,  not  only  on  tlio  rrovcji^al,  but  also  on  Italian  and  Spauisk 
literature.  But  he  was  removed  by  death,  before  any  of  these  discourses 
wt'ix'  ]  ubli.-ihed,  and  the  present  history  did  not  appear  in  type  until  1^6, 
two  years  ailer  his  decease.  It  was  edited  by  one  of  his  associaLtia — M. 
Hobl,  of  the  InsUtate.  Tlie  remaining  conrses  were  promised  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1854,  the  same  editor  gave  as  his  Dante  et  les  origines  de  la 
laagne  et  ]a  litttoitnre  italiennes,**  a  worlL  equally  f  uU  of  original  researoh  and 
interest  A  bistoiy  of  Spanish  Uteratore  is  yet  to  oome, 

Aod  these  oooises  of  Fanriel  are  iSur  from  being  mere  repetitions  of 
wliat  bad  been  written  liefore  him,  or  generaliiattona  Ibnnded  on  other 
men*s  opinions  or  statements ;  they  bear  the  imprint  of  original  researefaea, 
extensive,  unwearied  and  profound ;  they  contain  a  mnltitade  of  new  facts, 
new  ideas,  and  new  aspects  of  tlie  subjects  he  discourses  on.   That  this  is 
really  so,  the  reader  may  oonvioce  himself  by  observing  the  care  with  which 
the  autlior  traces  the  vestiges  of  Grteco-Roman  influences  on  the  civilization 
of  the  south  of  Gaul  in  several  chapters  of  this  work,  or  tlio  labor  he  ex- 
pends on  showing  the  close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  literary  traditions 
of  all  the  nations  of  incdia3val  Europe  in  iiis  examination  of  the  Scandina- 
vian songs,  the  Heldenbuch  and  tho  Nibelun^en,  with  reference  to  the  curi- 
ous epos  of  Walter,  for  which  he  claims  Proven9al  origin.    His  chapters  on 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  are  equally  remarkable  and  clear,  and  on 
this  point  too  he  is  so  ftr  from  indolently  acquiescing  in  the  verdict  of 
others,  that  he  takes  original  ground  against  men  like  Bajnonard  even.  Eis 
examination  of  the  ProTenf  al  epopee,  which  fills  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
latter  half  of  this  oonree,  has  been  prononnoed  the  first  sncoessftd  attempt 
of  the  Und.  In  fiuit,  nothing  eonneoted  with  his  solffeet  remains  nnes- 
pbnred  or  nnarrangsd,  nothing  eeoapea  the  searching  teat  of  lus  keen  Intel* 
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lect,  wbich  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  trained  in  the  best  school  of 
the  Dineteenth  century,  and  not  only  familiar  with,  but  oftener  in  advance  of 
everything  known  in  Lis  day  on  Iingui8ti08»  Uterary  histoiy,  and  oriti- 

The  new  interest  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  early  literature  of  France 
by  the  labors  of  men  like  Kaynouard  and  Fauriel,  ^javu  rise  to  numerous 
other  attemj>Ld  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  in  France,  but  also  ia 
Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Qennany.  Among  the  Italians  Galvani,  Per- 
tieiiif  and  th«  poet  Mont!  hav«  written  oa  this  sal^eot  In  Qermuiij,  WU-. 
belin  flofal^gel  was  among  the  first  that  took  noUoo  of  the  new  literary 
movMBant  ia  Enmoe^  and  has  l«lt  ns  a  daasteal  essay  la  the  shape  of  a  le- 
Tiaw-  of  one  of  Baynonard^s  pablioatioiis.  Dies  devoted  maoj  yean  ezcla- 
VYdy  to  thia  etiidy,  and  has  famished  os  not  only  a  TOfy  spirited  liistory 
of  PjroTeD9al  literature,  but  also  a  oDraparatiTe  grammar  of  all  the  fire  Ian* 
lEOigM  detiTed  fi:t>ro  the  Latin,  and  an  etymological  lexicon  of  the  same. 
Fncbs  has  examined  into  the  relation  between  the  Proven9aI  and  the  Latin^ 
Ifahn  has  published  new  editions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Trooba* 
donr«,  find  »lso  the  biographies  of  these  poets  in  the  original. 

In  France  itself,  these  publications  aro  still  more  numerous.  The  volumes 
of  the  "  Histoire  Litt^raire  do  la  rrance,"  the  "Journal  des  Sav.inb,"  and 
the  "■Meraoirea"  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  aud  Inscriptions,  abound 
in  articles  and  extracts  relative  to  this  particular  literature.  Sainte-Palaye 
had  already  coriimeiiced  a  glossary  of  the  Romansh  in  1788,  but  the  revolu- 
tion had  interrupted  the  publication  of  it,  and  oulj  a  biaail  piirt  ot"  it  ever 
appeared  in  type.  Roquefort  gave  ns  another  in  1808.  In  1819,  Rochegude 
piddielied  an  outline  of  a  tbiid,  and  in  the  same  year  his  *^  Painaase  Oooi- 
taaien,*'  a  new  anthology  of  PfOTen9al  poetry  in  one  ▼olnme.  In  1840, 
Qneward  eoUeeted  and  edited  the  KS8.  gramman  of  the  thirteenth  oentury , 
and  more  tcosntly  Qatien-Amonit  published  for  the  first  time  OhanoeUor 
Molinier's  ^  flon  del  g^r  eaber,**  in  four  volnmes.  In  the  year  1840,  two  his- 
tories of  ProTenfil  fitenitiiTe  Ippeared  in  Belgiom,  one  from  the  pen  of  Van 
Bemmel,  the  other  firom  that  itf  de  Laveleye.  Other  works  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  French  language  were  written  by  Mandet,  Lafoo,  and  Bruoe 
White.  The  curiosity  of  philological  inquiry  has  extended  even  to  the 
patois  of  France,  and  we  have  novr  several  works  upon  the  subject  Oabri6 
has  given  us  a  work  on  the  modern  Troubadour,  Jacques  Jn.'^rnin.  "Wo  thus 
prrroive,  that  the  chivalry  and  the  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  tliirteenth  cen- 
times are  no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  empty  declamation  or  indiscriminate 
eaJogy,  They  aro  before  ns  in  ]i\  iiig  monuments,  that  claim  our  praise  or 
censure  according  to  their  merit.  Aad  if  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  les- 
son fur  the  future,  aud  a  beueiit  to  maukiud,  then  the  men  who  by  their 
genius  and  industry  have  led  ns  to  a  correcter  appreciation  of  its  history, 
mast  be  ranked  among  the  benelbeton  of  onr  raoe. 
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I.  WotXB  on  TBI  FwmqAL  Lakouagb. 

1.  yi9S.  Gramman.— 4)  The  Donatus  ProrinclalUi,  for  aD  accoant  of  which  te«  Ilaynouard*t 
Cbdz  dm  potriw.  «t«.,  vol.  fl.  cL  «m.  b)  Th«  Grammalre  Proren^ala  of  Mm  national  llbraiy  of 
Fraiwejajictoi  ftmdt  lallo,  iMk  fBM|— 0)  01aw«lr»  FioTWf al  of  (1m  IrfwranOM  UtoMy  M 

I  CiaiuMlii  timutm  bMUtm  d«  18e  d^cle,  par  r.  GnaMai^.  Farit,  IBM. 

&  IiM  flon  del  ghj  sab«r  extier  dlehaa  La«  leys  d'  amon.— Th)«  b  a  long  ^tob^I  trwlbe  «n 
Qrammar,  Khetorlc,  Prosody,  et«.,  compoced,  between  1824  and  1880,  by  GuiltiaQme  Mottnler, 

chaiii-ellor  of  thf  acatifmy  of  thf  'Jdl/  Mttber  at  Toulouse,  and  reoently  puhli^hel^,  for  the  flr«i 
time,  by  Galien-AruouU,  in  his  Moiiumens  de  la  liltt-ralure  romane  dc'imis  Ic  14o  livcle. 
Paris  et  Touloiue  {without  date),  4  vob.  Svo. 

4.  Delia  Tolgar  Lingua,  dl  M.  I'ietro  liembo  Cardinalc,  fin  the  Knh,  llth  and  lith  Toliunes  of  the 
Op»  re  d'  l  Cardlnale  Iletn^m).  Mllano,  ISlO.  Thin  work  contains  a  notice  of  MOM  Of  tht  PW* 
Ten<;^al  ingredieDta  of  tiie  Ualiaa  laaguage,  adopted  by  the  poets  of  the  nation. 

8.  La  Crnwa  Provenzale,  overo  le  vocl,  frasi,  forme  e  roanlere  de  dire,  che  la  lingua  toscana  ha 
presa  deUa  proTensale,  opera  di  Antonio  Vastero.  Koma,  1724,  fol.— Thia  la  tl/  a  Dative  of  Ibe 
parts  of  tbe  Sooth,  in  wUoh  thoFroTen^al  still  exista  as  a  popular  diaUttk. 

6.  Kecberefaee  cor  la  laogae  roiiiaa&— Oilglne  el  fonnatton  de  U  langoe  ramaBe— flranmaire 
Bmnane,  par  M.  Raynooard  <fai  the  let  ToL  ef  Mi  durix  de  poeatea  dee  Tronbadoon).  Paila 
mSk—Bwmi  de  la  Gratnmalre  Romane,  hf  the  eane,  (la  the  1st  toL  of  his  Lexique  Roman). 
Parft,  1S88.  These  are  the  first  attempts  of  a  critical  exposition  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the 
ProvciK^Hl  lari)fUii|fe,  and  are  Still  the  kadiiifr  autliority  upcn  Ihcsubject.lt)  itu'  Fr«  ri oh  language, 

r.  Cfranuinitik  dcr  rdinaaischen  ^prachcu,  von  Friedrich  Dit'z.  Bonn  l'<:{»i— 14,  :j  vols.  8vo.— 
This  Is  a  K'rairjtnatical  exposition  of  ali  the  languages  derived  flrom  tho  oM  iloiniin.  I.e.,  pf  the 
Provencal,  the  Italian,  the  Spaniiih,  the  Portnj^ene,  the  French,  and  the  \V  allachian. 

8.  Die  rnmarilj-tJir  >nr;iclie  in  Ihrem  Vert)allni«^«  lur  latiinihchiii,  von  A.  l  iicl  c.  Ilalk-, 
lb4&.—~On  the  connection  between  the  Romaush  languages  and  the  i^itin  we  have  also  learned 
reeearchea  from  Pott  In  HOfer's  Zeitsrhrift  fiir  die  Wigsenschaft  der  i<prache,  voL  8d  ;  in  Aufrccht 
u.  Ktihn*s  Zeitsdi.  ftir  tckL  Sprachforschung,  T0ilfl.and  Is  the  Zeltsch.  fiir  Alterthum'^wS^sen- 
schaft,  1888. 

9.  ObservatioDs  tm  la  iatifne  e(  la  litt^rature  proTeBfalea,  par  W.  A.  ficblegel  (ta  toL  Sd  of  his 
CSarrta  ^tci  en  lraii$ali).  Leipxig,  1848. 

Mi^lig^kgKhe  tmdbmtm  aaldenOehlele  d«r  ranaatoditn  Qpndieii,  von  Q.  A.  P.  Uaha. 

II  nio)<«alre  de  1'ancicnnc  langue  fran<;al<*e,  depab  ND  ecl^B*  joiqa**!! HAcle  d*  IiOVli  XIT-| 

par  la  Ciirne  de  Saintc-Palaye.    Paris,  foL 
1'.'  (;io«-aire  de  la  lanpiie  romane,  ])ar  B.  de  Roquefort.    T';iris.  1808. 
I'.i.  >>(«ai  d'un  filo.xsalre  occitanien,  par  IJochegude.    Toulouse,  1S10,  8to. 

14.  Li'\if|ue  ItMrtian,  ou  dictionnaire  de  la  lanfr^e  de*  Troubadours,  compart'e  avcc  lc«  aatres 
ianguea  de  i  Europe  latine,  precede  de  nouveltes  recberchet  historiques  et  phUologiqaes,  d^on 
r^iumd  de  la  grammaire  romane,  d'  un  nouveau  choix  des  po<:  !<ies  originates  des  TtOOlMUlolin 
et  d'extraiu  de  poimai  dlTeni,parlI.  Bajnouard.  Paria.  1888-44  Cto1b.8to. 

li.  Lexicon  etymeiogleoai  MBgaamm  remanamm.  ItaMea,  wqwilan,  faltte«.  Far.  Ired.  nCB. 

11  HiftoiredeUiaafaeMBUtne,  par  haaeiM|aelf«n4il  Pw  et  Faria.  1840. 
IT.  lUilolre  dee  laDgoea  renaneo  el  de  lew  lltienlm«,par Brnce-Wlilla.  Paifi,  18it  Srekb 
8fo. 

1^  Aitromani»che  Fpradideakaale^  neiNt einer  Ahhandhngfther  4&a  tifkdm  Ten,  von  frledr* 

Die*.  Bonn, 

W  Tableau  hijiturique  et  llttfrairc  de  la  lanpie  parl  'r  (!an^     nMl  dC  In  PrUOe  tt  OOtUMM  aODl 

le  nom  de  langue  proTCO^e,  par  Marie  Lafon.   Paris,  1^1. 
IOl  DeeledMnttogrnBgntldapetMnnnllagnaltaBeegallleM  aoit^  leriln. 
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21.  Oramm&lre  de  1ft  lanf^ie  d*oU,  oa  granunalre  de»  diAlectet  ftran^als  aaz  xlie  et  xlUe  ■Ucl« 

par  J.  K.  Burguy.    Berlin,  1S68-M. 
88.  Tableau  dea  idlomM  populalras  de  1*  Franee,  par  J.  A.  Scbnakenbarg.  B«rUD,  1840. 
as.  Hbtolre  UttArabv,  pUMeflqiM  at  MbBognvUvw  V  Itavdn  d»  Oamlilwy. 

PWto.1841. 

IL  Aitieles  on  the  Romauh  Ungaagei  In  the  Journal  dee  SaTante  of  the  yeara  1855, 18S6,  ISSTr 
«lflL,«DdlntlMli«iBolnttC  tiwAeMMQjoC  loeerlpttoiM.  Vote.  zv.  xtU.  xxiU.  and  xxIt.  (fink 

OUmaAam  •d  eerlptorea  media  et  Inteuelatliittatli,  cora  ac  etgdlo  0.  Dn  Quan,  FwMta,lT88. 
6  role.  M.—€md  Supplementum  ad  aoetlorem  OaofUuii  edittonem,  anel.  D.  P.  Oaipciitler.  Pari* 

Mn,  1766  —New  edition  of  both  theae  worki  by  HenacheL   Parte,  1840-50.   T  Tote.  4to. 
26.  Mlthridat<;H,  oder  Allgemeine  Sprachenkunde,  Ton  Adelan;  u.  Vater.  Berlin,  1817.  4  Tote.  8ro. 

87.  Daa  Wort  in  seiner  organtecheo  Verwandlung,  von  K.  P.  Becker.    Frankfort,  ft. M.,  UHL 

88.  Organtem  der  deauoben  Spracbe,  tod  K.  t.  Becker.   Frankfort,  1841-43. 


II. — Works  relating  to  Provencal  Literaturk. 

A.  The  oldett  literary  monumente  of  the  Provencal  language  are  certain  law  documenU,  from 
the  year  960,  eonalttlng  of  a  barbarous  intermixture  of  Latin  and  Provetiral  itrm*  »nd  phrases, 
which  the  reader  will  find  printed  in  the  aecond  volume  of  Raynouard's  Choix  de  poes.  dea  Troa- 
badoura,  and  also  In  Dies'  work  already  mentioned  (L,  No.  18.) 

B.  The  earliest  work  known  to  us,  deearTlng  the  name  of  a  literary  composition  in  the  ProTan- 

Stangoage,  te  a  poem  oa  BoStbliu,  from  the  eloee  of  the  lOtli  century,  of  which  a  fragment  of 
Tewee  li  attU  cstaot  lUa  fragment,  with  mom  otbar  eoaqKMitiona,  ehlefty  poaUeal,  of  a 
MWiawhat  later  date,  hae  been  edited  by  Raynonard  ia  hli  Chuiz  d.  pote,  d.  Trom^  aad  alto  bj 
JMex  In  his  Altromaniiche  Fprachdenkmaie. 

0.  M&S.  collections  of  Provencal  poetry,  from  the  golden  age  of  tte  exbtenee  In  the  touth  of 
France,  when  the  Provencal  w)i--<  the  language  par  NealUnre  of  chivalry  and  of  the  courts  U.  e.. 
daring  the  Mih  and  18th  centuries),  made  at  different  epochs  and  by  various  hanil!«,  arc  preserved 
in  the  different  libraries  of  continental  Europe.  An  account  of  those  manuscripts  is  furnished  oa 
by  M.  Kaynouard  in  htsCholxde  po^s.  des  Troub.,vol.  ii.  page  cliv.-clxlv.,  vol.  vi.  Appendix,  and 
in  the  Index  to  the  6th  volume  of  hl.M  I^xhjue  Koman.  An  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  fordga 
MSS.  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor  by  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  te  deposited  In  the  Ubrarj  of  (it 
Arsenal,  at  Parte. 

D.  Plintad  worki  relating  to  the  ndUMt  of  ProTenfal  poetry  and  ita  htetory : 

I.  tm  ^km  iMplos  oC14brcs  et  andCM  paHea  piovwcanz,  qal  ont  fleorl  du  tempe  dee  oomtea  da 
Ikavtmt^  par  Jaaa  da  Noitra  J)um^  pfoewMr  an  la  oaar  da  parkaaot  da  Provaaoiu  Ijm, 
UTft.  8to. 

S.  Istorla  ddla  Tolgar  poeeia,  lerllla  da  Olovaii  Mario  OraielBbaiiL  Roma,  IMS,  and  Venetia, 
1780-81.  7  vote.  4to,  of  which  the  iocond  Tolome  eootalaa  a  traaelatlen  of  tba  Mographieal 
•ketches  of  N(>strariHiim<<,  with  some  addMkiii^ attdanMbar af  ■feoinaa af PraTaagalpoeliy 

with  an  Italian  tninsliitinn  opposite. 
&  Hblolre  Uticrairc       Troubadourfi,  contenant  ieurs  vies,  des  extraits  de  leurs  piecei^  atplosieun 
partlcularit^s  eur  les  mtcurs,  les  usage!!  et  I'tibtolre  du  I'ie  et  du  ISe  sleclea.  Pana,  1774. 
8  vols.    12mo.    Thte  work,  which  appeared  witliuut  the  nHiiie  of  tba  intbllT,  h  fhwa  tbp  pi  Of 
the  Abb£  Millot,  and  redacted  from  the  papers  of  t>aiute-Falaye. 

4.  The  literary  htetory  of  Uie  Troubadours,  containing  their  lives,  extracts  tnm  their  works,  eta. 
By  Mrs.  Dobson.   London,  1807.   12mo — A  translation  and  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Millot^ 

5.  Choix  dee  po6deioriginaleB  des  Troabadoiue,  par  M.  Raynouard.  Parte,  1816-20.  6  vote.  8to. 
Tba  flnt  pmtad  aoUaetton  of  Proreafal  poaUty  of  any  aota.  Indadlng  a  critical  eTenilnaUan 
liilo  tba  loraiatlon  of  tba  langnage,  the  aarUatt  fpadaiMi  of  w  Btaratara,  a  graounar,  aad  ana 
volume  of  biographical  notleee  from  Provencal  iooreea,  with  aa  Indication  of  the  namber  of 
pieces  yet  extant  in  MS8.  ftrom  the  respective  poets,  of  which  bnt  a  limited  namber  could  be  ad- 
mitted Into  the  collection.    This  in  .«till  the  most  complete  work  on  thif  branch  of  the  subject. 

6.  Nouveau  choix  des  [lo^sles  oriKinaies  des  Troubadours,  et  d'extrailtt  des  poemes  divers  par  M. 
Raynoiianl  \\n  ilie  lit  vol.  of  his  Lexique  Homiin*.  Parla,  li>}JS.  This  volume  contains  the 
principal  poetical  romances  of  the  Provencals,  either  entire  or  in  part,  with  a  number  of  other 
pieces. 

T.  Le  Pamasse  Occitanien,  ou  choix  des  poesies  originaies  des  Troubadours,  tiroes  dea  manuscriu 
nationaux  (anonymous,  but  known  to  be  by  Rochegude).    Toulouse,  1819.  8vo. 

8.  A  general  outline  of  the  htetory  of  Provencal  literature  te  contained  in  the  "  Htetoire  Litttfralra 
de  la  France,"  voL  vil.,  p.  xxx.,  and  vol.  xvi.,  p.  IM,  eqq.  l^isays  on  the  different  Troubadoui^ 
wltb  aztrada  from  their  wrltian,  ehtefly  from  the  pen  of  M.  Xaidiio-Davld,  is  vole.  aUL,  adVi, 
sv.,  zvIL,  xvtlL,  zlz.,  and  »L  Tba  wbola  af  toL  xxiL  la  davolad  to  aa  awmlnatlaa  af  Iba 
mwlnfi  of  the  TMnbadaoia  aad  Troavires,  and  te  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  0.  FaurleL 

t.  Me  Werke  der  Troabadona  In  provencaltecher  8prache,  naeh  Bajrnoaard,  Rochegude,  Dita  V. 
nach  den  IIand?chHn  en,  herausg.  von  0.  A.  F.  MabB.  ]lailla,UM.  AbA  bf  Iba  aaaa  adilar  t 
Oedichte  der  Troubadours,  etc.   Berlin,  18&6. 

10.  Die  uiofrrapblaaB  dtr  TMabadawa  la  prav.  ^piMha^  haewn.  voa  CI  A.  V.  Malia. 

Berlin,  1S53. 

II.  Altfranattsische  Lleder,  bericht.  u.  crlaut.  mit  Bcrug  auf  die  proven<;aIteehe,  alUlaBcaiMfea «» 
miitelhochdeateoba  Uedardlehtung.   Von  Rd.  Martuer.   BerUn,  1858.  ISmo. 

12.  Romanteeba  laadlla,  aaf  IMilieiibi*an  BtbOolbakaa  mmbumK.  T«a  ftal  Bapaai  B«Id, 

1856.  8vo. 

18.  Pierre  VldalVIIader,  ber«MM«b«B  von  CBafMbb  Biilli,1BBr.  llmo. 

14  l>ar  Ronaa  taa  farabna  piifimillioh  bwntmitm  tw  Iwiannal  Bakkar.  Berlla, 
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1&  Dto  Ppgdy  iar  Tnmtwdoars,  tob  Pricdrldi  IMm.  Swkkao,  1897,  aad  the  mnc  French  bj 

•f  th«  po«toy  •!  Hm  Pniv«ii9ili,  tad  »  hlt> 


Roifin.  Illto,lM&  Xhkliaaltlcy( 

torj  of  it. 

16.  OMcrratlonl  *alU  poesia  det  Trovatorl,  da  O.  Galranl.    Modena,  1SS9.  8vn. 

17.  nore  di  storta  leUenriA  e  caTallereM*  delU  Oocitauia,  da  O.  OalraoL  MUano,  1846.  8vo. 
IS.  De  la  langue  et  M  la  poM*  provCBMlML  Mr  It  bWM  Aifte*      B«natL  BnunllM  «l 

Parla,l&4«.  8to. 

19.  Histoire  de  tolaaiMflBllCnrtm  pcovtMtkk  pv  InlltdtlAMKgrt.  BruMlto  tt  Parli, 

ISM.  8to. 

SO.  Uiatolre  de  V  ipouit  da  mOfUk  in  »-Bl»MM  f  WIBBMI,  fT  tt  ImbM  (to  tht  Bf<  dw 
dMZ  MOBd«i  of  Ifitt.) 

SL  MiMolree  nr  nuebaM  dMtallMtoi,  par  I*  Oum  de  flalatoMaye.  Parle,  1T81.  S  fide., 
Iteo.,  and  id  «d,  aree  one  tntrodualieD  et  dee  notee  hietoriqaee,  par  C.  Nodler.  Parl«,  1824. 
S  Tole.,  8to.   Enfrllsh:  Memolre  of  aadeat  ehiralrj,  etc.,  by  the  tranelator  of  the  life  of 

Petrarch.    London,  17B4.  Svo. 
22.  Documenti  d'uuiore,  del  Francisco  Barberlno.    Rr  tna.  '[(AO. 

28.  Krotica,  ten  Amaloria,  Andrew  Cajiellanl  Tegil.  vctu«tii*sirai  icriptorii,  ad  vencriindum  Fuum 
ami  cum  (i  ualterum  acripta,  etc.,  In  publicam  emiaaa  a  Delbmaro  Malbero.  Dorpmundte,  1610. 
8to.  a  Doiice  of  tUibookioBarMiiwMciMbB,  v«Lid,Md  Ib  tho  HMk  lilUr.  d«  la  ffrtact, 

ToL  xxl.,  p.  820. 

24.  Aosspriiche  der  Minneferichte,  aoialtia  Waadiehriften.  heraueg.  u.  mlt.  ein.  Uik  AbhaadL 

uber  d.  MinDegerlchte  begleitet,  tod  OL  fr^h.  t.  Aretln.   MiUichen,  180B. 

m.  Mo— Mate  de  la  UttAratara  roauHia,  depnta  le  16o  eUclOtpoblUapar  lf.Oatlen— Amoalk 
Mi  at  IbalaaM  (whbont  date),  4  toIk..  Sva.  (of  «kkbtiia4lb  vaL  aoaialat  lha  prise  poenM 
of  the  aeadeiay  of  the  gaff  toAer  at  ToafooMLl 

ML  NoticeaetextrattadequclqaeaoarrageeterilitBpalalidBHMldalarraaaa.  Fari*,1840. 

tr.  LaXkaaiMdDarBMd«aO.«t'Mq^i«iiila)kparlLChtett.  Tarii,18ML 

III.   WOKKB  KXLATISO  TO  TUK  LiTKRATCRK  OT  TlIK  TrOUT£AX8  AND  TO  THAT  UF 

TiiK  Middle  Aok  in  Gknkral. 

1.  Pablutox  et  contee  dee  po£t«a  francala  de  xie,  xiie,  xiiie.  xire  et  xre.  •!6clea,  par  Barbasaa. 

Pari*,  1796.   8  role.  8to.— New  edtition  by  M^on.    Paria,  1808.   4  Tola.  8to. 
t.  Fabliaax  at  contee,  etc.,  do  xiie,  et  du  xUie  allele,  par  Legrand  d'  Aoasy.  Paris,  1829.  5  Tob. 


•.llaa(TaaafaeaaadaM»ttaasataoBt«lBCdil%p«MMiiparlf.lldo&  Paria,imL  SvoIi.8Ta. 
— TMi  !■  alia  flM  adMar  af  tiia  Baaiaa  data  Boao^  da  Baaart  aad  af  tafnai  othera. 

4.  De  la  chanson  de  Rolaad,  da  roBUB  de  Tristan,  de  la  Tloletta^  da  aaada  da  Palllan,  da  Bora, 

etc.  par  Pranclsque  MldieL  ParliL  1680-97  (in  separata  TolumiX 

5.  Lais  in^diu  des  xiie  et  xiile  f\i>dm,  d'apin  IsB  MM.  da  fHwca  at  d*  Aitgiotarra,  pablMi  par 

FrancUque  MicheL    Park,  lh86. 

1  Jongleurs  et  Trouveres,  oa  chals  dit  Mlalii  ^plUfi,  tta.,  dM  sBto  at  stft  dklM,  par  AdiOla 

JubinaL    Pari*.  1SS5.  kro. 
T.  NoQTeau  recueil  des  contes,  dill.  ftMlaux  et  antret  pttctl  IbMIIm  du  sfilo,  zhre,  at  Xf 
■i^cles,  par  A.  JubinaL    Paris,  1889-42.   8  vols  Bto. 

&  Bwala  historiqnes  sor  lee  bardea,  les  jongleurs  et  !«■  tnnHrm  aanuadi*  al  aagfaMMnaaadi, 

parl*Abb6  O.  Delaraa.   Paris,  1884.    8  voU.  8to. 
fi  fkaavtres,  Jongloan  «t  m^nestreis  du  nord  de  la  Fraoaa  at  da  aildl  da  la  Balglqaai  par  Arlhar 


UL  ValaadaBBia at Pariw, M87-48L  dYoliiSva. 

lai  «F«i«  da  la  taMa  loada  at  da  OkailMMfBa,  par  J.  W.  Sehmidl. 


18l  U  .  . 

11.  Potoies  dee  bafdes  bretons  du  rie.  siMe,  par  VnienarqaC.  FaHa,  It 

12.  Histoire  des  lettres  an  moyen-ige,  par  Amed€e  DuquesneL   Paris,  1841.  4««lk.Bva. 

13.  Ue«  fil-tes  du  moyen  4ge,  civUee,  milltalres  et  rellgleuies,  par  A.  de  Matronne. 
IL  \'o(->ie»  populairea  latlnee  ant^rieures  au  xiie  siecle.— And:  FobAm  popolairet  latlnee  aa 

nicytn  ige,  par  K.  du  MeriL    Paria,  lS-19.  Svo. 

15.  PotKie*  iut'dites  du  moyen  age,  par  K  du  Mt  ril.    Parin,  1854.  8to. 

16.  Exempla  poeseos  latlnic  medii  a-vi,  cdlta  a  M.  Hauptio  lusino     Vinilnbon.T,  IfvJl. 

|7.  Latina  quB  masdium  per  nvum  in  trivlis,  necnon  la  oionaaicrilj  vulg:ibaiUur,  carmina  sedulo 

iterum  eoilegit  E.  du  MerU.    Paris,  1S47. 
1&  Uymni  latlnl  medU  mri^  a  oodd.  MSS.  edldit  et  annoUtiABlhOf  Ulustrarit  F.  J.  Mone.  Friburgi 

Mfovte,  1866u  8  Tola  Sto. 
m  ||friH«"*i>«  of  LaltB  poaiiy,  aaealar  aad  laOilaai^  from  af«y  antaiT  of  the  middle  aga  will  ba 

fBoad  la  Migne"*  Patrologln  Oaiaat  OnadMai^  to  BollaadV  aad  to  m 

in  Bouquet,  Perts  and  other  Mstorical  WWaUaaa,  Indieatad  to  Ha.     af  thlt  IMk 
20.  £tadee  sur  les  mystires,  par  Oneslma  la  KUf.   Paris,  1887.  8to. 
2L  Mysteree  in^dita  du  xve  siecle,  par  A.  JubinaL    Parin.  IS-S?.   2  toI^.  9to. 
tt.  Lea  MSB.  fransais  de  la  bihliothdque  du  Koi,  par  Paulin  Paris.  Paris,  1842.  4  toIs.  Sto. 


IY«-.Wom  OS  SoAmsATuv  aiid  Oibmario  LntBATirsi,  Ixamiiiid  ok 

BifSBBBO  TO  »  THIS  YOLUHB. 

1.  Uda  tomnndar  bins  Froda,  sire  Bdda  rlqrthailea  sea  antiquior,  rulgo  9s)raundlna  dicta, 
liatefaa,  1787-1888.  8parta,4to.  Tha  tana  from  the  text  of  Kask,  edited  hjr  AbeUoa  llwl- 
^1818.  Sfa. 
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t.  Kdda  IsUndonim  per  Snorronem  Sturlie  cnnicripta.    Ed.  P.  J.  Rcfenlut.   HftonUB,  1865.  4to. 

(Th«  original  text  of  the  younger  Kdda,  with  a  Danish  and  Latin  trani«lation\ 
8.  Snorra-KddaaMiDtSkaldu,  etCfUtgeQu  af  K.  K.  Uask.  Btockholmi,         6to.  (Tonngw  Bdda, 

critical  text). 

4  ]>teUcdtr  dcri]k«nMd*«rMiil4aiididtoBr0dcrOriiB&  Berlin,  181B.  tTo1i.8?o. 
flL  IMe  Bdda,  netict  dner  naldlapr  fiber  nord.  l>otrie  «.  HjrOioIogic',  von  M«dr.  SOiw.  Berlin, 
1812.  8vo. 

8.  Die  &ltere  u.  Jungere  Edda,  nebtt  den  mythlschcn  Erx&hlungen  der  Slcalda,  ubersetxt  ron  Karl 
Simroclc    Stuttgart,  1855.  8vo 

7.  Llcder  der  Edda  von  den  Nibelungen,  iibcrsttzt  von  E.  M.  L.  Etlmiiller.  Ziirich,  1S87. 
8vo. 

8.  Mall^t'n  Northern  Antiquitle«,  translated  from  the  French  bj  BUhop  Percj.  New  edltioo 
edit.  1 1  V  liiiickwtil.   i.ondOD,  IMT.  Itmo.  (TUs  oiiiiUfin  aa  Mooont  of  both  KdAM^vllh 

Bomc  extracts  from  them). 

9.  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  by  O.  Pigott.  Loodmi. 

10.  Fomaldar  Btfgor  Nortlanda  eptir  Oiimlln  handritnm  ntgefhar  af  C.  0.  Uafn.  EaafinMutahOfb, 
1829.   8  TOlt.  8to.— (Text  of  the  Viwunga-Saga  In  vol.  Ist,  p.  114-134). 

IL  WIUdDapftun:  ilvo  Hbtoris  WUkinenalom,  Theodorict  Veroacoait,  ae  NMaagona,  etc, 
op«r»  Job.  Fadnpklold.  Sto^bolnb,  ITIS.  (Original,  wtth  a  Svodleh  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation). 

19.  8aga-Btb11oCh^,  by  P.  B.  Miiller.  Copenhagen,  1816.  8  rols.  8to.  (An  account  of  the  differ- 
ent 8aga«,  with  a  lort  of  commentary  upon  them). 

18.  Nordische  Ileldenromane,  iibcrsctit  von  P.  H.  v.  d  Hagen.  Berlin,  1S14-2S.  5  vols.  12mo. 
(These  volumcis  contain  li  German  version  of  the  Yol-unga  and  Wllklna  .'^apjis'. 

14.  Ulfilas  :  veteris  et  nm  i  tf.<taiiieiili  pntlilce  fiagnieiita,  qua}  fupci'sunt,  ed.  11.  G.  de  Gabelenti 
ei  J.  Loebe.    Mr»la-,  l-^l^i-tf,       \<,\f>.  4'ri. 

15.  Die  beiden  altesten  Uedichte  aus  dcm  Sten  Tabrh.  1  e.  Das  Lied  ron  IlUdcbrand  u.  dai 
Weaaebranner  Qebel,  baraniL  Ton  Jac.  Griimu.    Ca'<.'^cl,  1812.  4to. 

16.  The  Anglo-flazon  poem  of  Beowulf,  edited  by  J.  M.  Kemblo.  London,  1S85.  S  Tola.  12mo.— 
The  fame,  eAtod  hj  B.  Thorpe,  Oxford,  1855 ;  and  by  BttnbUtr,  Ziirich.  1840. 

.IT.  AltdlBtMbe  HddmUodn^  Balladan  a.  Mircbcn,  tibewetrt  von  W.  K.  arimm.  B«idatb«|^ 
1811. 

18.  Daa  Heldenbuch  in  der  UrapraolM,  borawsigaban  TOB  F.  K  T.  d.  Hatsn  o.  AatoD  FtiBdMar. 

Berlin,  1820.    2  thelle.  4to. 
10.  l)piit*ichc  Ileldeii.saK'i  ,  von  Wllhelm  Grimm.    Gettingen.  1«;20.  8vo. 

'lil  lleldeDblldor  aua  den  Sugeokreiseo  Karl'a  dee  Uiosaen,  Artus,  der  Tafelrunde  u.  dee 
<  •  1  ills,  Atttla^  der  Amalangen  u.  MbdongaD,  Yon  f.  H.  t.  d.  Hagon.  Braelas,  16181  9  Tola. 

12fno. 

51.  De  prima  expeditlone  Attilic  regis  Ilunnomm  in  Oalliai,  ao  da  ICbOi  iaitll  Wallhaill,  Aqfol* 
tanorum  prlncipis,  c<l.  F.  K.  I.  Fischer.    LIpaie,  1780. 

52.  Lateiusche  Gedichte  aus  dem  lOlen  Jahrhundert,  herau^g.  von  Jacob  Grimm  u.  Schmeller, 
(iiltlngen,  183S,  8ro.  (This  volume  contains  the  text  of  Die  poem  of  Walter,  the  Atiuitaaiao 
lieio,  with  a  critical  examination  of  il«  contents  and  history). 

JiS.  Wal^r,  Prina  von  AqoUanlen:  eln  Ueldcnfedlcbt  aoa  dem  8ten  Jahihunderli  ana  dan 
latelnliehen  Oodex  libenetat  Ton  f.  Hotter.  Kartonibe,  1818L 

I>M  Nibeluncen  I4ed  In  der  Dtarten  Oertatt,  baraoag;  Toa  f.  K  v.  d.  Hafen.  Brcdan,  UIO^ 
Sd  ed.  1816. 

25.  Der  Nihelunpen  Noth  mit  der  Klape,  l.erausg.  von  Carl  Lachmann.    llcrlin,  1^2f>.  4to. 

Der  Nil)elunt'en  Lied,  Abdruck  der  liandsch.  dOi  firelh.  v.  Lassberg.    Leipi:ig.  Ib40.  410). 
Modern  German  versioaaortranalatiwBa  Of  ttaia  cpoi  bj  ntaer,  Bdecblng,  fiiinreek,  Marttadi, 

Hinsberg,  Zeune,  etc. 

27  I  he  Lay  of  the  Ifai  mbebuiien,  traadatad  Into  EnglUi        hj  Jonathan  Blrdk  Beriln, 

IM^^.  8vo. 

'2^.  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  tlie  earliest  Teutonic  and  .Scandinavian  romances, 
by  II.  Weber  and  SL  Jajnieson.  Edinburgh,  1814.  4to.  This  volume  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  Nlbelunrai  I4ad,  tgr  liTeber.  .with  occasional  metrical  Tersloos  of  passages.  In  It  the  reader 
Will  alao  And  an  aoeoont  of  the  HlldrtNraadsUcd  and  of  the  Heldeobaeb,  with  a  nomber  of  other 
Talnable  notloee  relatlTo  to  the  rabJeet  of  Northern  and  Oemuwle  Dteratnra.  An  elabarata  and 
spirited  examination  of  the  great  Teutonic  c^os  of  the  middle  ace  ll  AunlAad  08  bf  Tbonai 
Curlyle,  In  his  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Eseayi.   Boston,  1888-89. 

20.  n>cr  die  urspningUcho  Geetali  daa  Oedlditai  Toa  der  lilbeliuiien  Noth,  Tea  Carl  lortimami 

Herlln.  1S16.  8vo. 

Des  .N'ila-huiKen,  ioga  in6roTln||enaa  de  la  Ntadaade,  par  Lonb  de  Bae^kar.  Fbrfa  at  0am* 

brui,  lsV{.  ^VQ. 

M.  Miiiiu  singer,  oder  Deut.«chc  Llederdichter  des  xiiteu,  xiiiten  u.  xivten  Jahrhunderta,  aus  den 
llandschrifien  u,  friliieren  Drucken  gesaninielt,  etc.,  von  F.  H.  v.  d.  Ilageu.  Leipsig,  lSSd> 
;{  vols.,  4to.    Earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  llodmer,  in  2  vols  ,  4to. 

82  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers  or  German  Troubadoun<,  by  Edgar  Taylor,  London. 

Minnelieder  aus  dem  Schwablschen  Zeltalter,  von  Ludwig  Tieck.   Berlin,  1808.  8vo. 

84.  TaUeaa  de  la  Uttdrature  du  Nord  an  nojea  Age  en  Allemafae  et  en  Angleterre^  en  flcaadlm^ 
TteetcaHlaTOBlekParr.  Q.Bohlioff.  Ijpoa  at  Parii^  IflOt.  mo. 

v.— CiJtMiCAL  AXD  Historical  Work.^,  Collkctions  or  Mkdubtal  CbiobiglBi 

JtTC,  RKFKRKEI)  TO  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 

].  V:il;>>'s  edition  of  ttie  Delphln  Classics  of  the  Latin  language.  London,  1821-88.  141  vols., 
h  M  .xuiionius,  c  .MI  ,  Cicero,  JoBw  Ikcvs,  ^mulmm,  liTlae,  Loeaaoi,  malm,  floatoataa, 
Jadtus,  Valerius  llaximui. 
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1  L«m*lre'»  Coll^cttim  f  I*ttn  Omitt.  Mi;1819-M.  UOTolii,af«.  JoTtnal,  QidBtaiuiw, 

8enec«,  etc 

&  JoUani  impwBtorfs  «p«m  qu»  npMwnl  oflBsto  •!  8L  Oifrim  llbrf's.   Upito,  X1NL 

S  vob.,  foL 

4  PhitMvht  TltM,  Mco&dam  oedd.  VuUaof  rtoogMvU  IML  Dodmtr.  PirMli,  IMT. 
S  Toli^  8to. 

&  8tnb«nl«  g«omphiewui  reran  Bbrl  xrlL  Id.  J.  P.  8l«b«iik««i.  Lipslas,  174d.  •  toIi.,  9fo. 
C  MBtai  d«  TwUlriitorla  llbri  x\r.   Teoetilii  ISBO,  foL  and  «d.  Corajr.   Parli,  IHOS,  8vo. 

7.  teriptomni  hlffanto  ByiantUionini  corpun.  ed.  O.  Niebuhr  (continued  bjr  the  Academy  at 

Berlin.)    Bonn,  182S-C8.    4S  vobi  ,  svo.    C-Mlrfnu*.  I'.phonu,  etc. 

8.  I^agro^'e  in    uotltiam  scriptoruni  hbturiu.-  UiilUcit-,  etc.     8iudio  J.  Fabricil.  Ilamburgn, 

IT'i"?.  I'.'tiio. 

9.  Bibliolhccii  Latlna  medio;  ct  Infimns  aetntin,  ed.  J.  Fiibricius.  IIamburfra»,  17.M-46.  6  Tols., 
12mo.,  and  new  ed.,  by  Krnestl,  Lt  ipaiig.    8  vols.,  .'^v<>. 

10.  HbtoriiB  Francoi  uin  Scriptori"*  c<ii  land  ab  ipitlu<i  gentb  origine  ad  regis  PhlUppi  IV.  tempora, 
opera  ac  studio  Andreas  et  Franci^ct  Du  Chesne.    Lutetlw  Parte.    168iM9.   5  rola.,  fol. 

IL  Beram  Qallicarum  et  Francicaruin  Scriptore!* :  sen  Recuell  des  historient  det  Gaules  et  de  la 
ffkraiice,  par  T>.  Bouquet  et  autrea  b^nedlctlna  (and  fVoin  the  18th  vol.  by  M.  Brlal  and  othar 
meaOttn  of  the  loatUvte  of  Pranca.)  ParK  1786-1641.  SO  rola.  folio.— I^riiikardp  MifaUiM, 
Cbtootoop  OanfMU  priorls  Voalenais,  Odcrfe  vltolte,  Rlgord,  Wtlllan  of  UttaMliwjr,  ctoi 

UL  MonvmeDU  Oanutalbi  birteriss,  ioda  ab  anno  D.  tMque  ad  annom  MD.,  ete.  Ed.  O.  II.  Peru. 
BaBDorarn,  ISaS-fif.  n  TOla.  fol.— Iglnhard,  Charlemagne's  eapUolariea,  Oarloringian  and 
other  chronicles,  Pabulje  de  CaroU  M  KspodttiOM  Hitpankm,  NlgMlM,  ttkMrdt  Ohhm  8mi«II 
Galli,  Chronicon  NovallcienM,  etc,  etc 

18.  Nora  hibliotheca  manuaorlplOimB,  Od.  VUU^pW  UbbOU.  PaiUni,lt07.  OMlfrodl  priOfll 
Vo«.  chronicon,  etc  ,  etc. 

14.  Rerun)  itaiir  iniui  Scripler«^«d.Ib  A.lliinloiL  Ho^DoUnt,  1T2ML  Wvoli.foL  Ohiral* 

con  Noralicieuce,  etc. 

1ft.  Kerum  Itallcarum  Scrlptores,  ex  Florentiuarum  tttbUotiWOanUB  OOdMboa.    flotOBl.  Iftf.  t 

Tola.  fol.   Gauthier  VinisaaTa  Itlnerarium,  eto. 
Oormanlcamm  rerum  Iv,  oelabrM  valiHtiorwfM  dmnograpliL  KruooAirU,  VM,  M. 

/oannia  Tnrplnl  ehronieon. 
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HISTORY  OF  PROVENCAL  POETRY. 


OHAFTEB  L 


OBrauii  ouniHX  cv  rsam^  lrkbatdbx. 

Tbe  history  of  Proren^al  literature  divides  itself  natnrall^ 
inte  twa  parte:  the  fint  compridiig  the  revolutions  of  this 
Utmtme  within  the  limits  of  the  country  itself,  in  "which  it 
originated  and  flourished ;  the  second  treating  of  its  influence 
on  the  literatures  of  the  foreign  nations,  among  which  it  was 
introduced.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  confine  myself  to  contem- 
platin<^  it  on  its  natiTe  6oil|  and  independently  of  its  popnlarity 
in  other  quarters. 

The  history  of  Provencal  literature,  rcstrietcd  as  it  ordinarily 
is,  to  the  poetrj'  of  tlie  TrouhadourB,  would  only  cuibrace  a 
period  of  aoout  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  But  1 
thmk  I  can  trace  the  origin  and  the  first  tentatives  of  this  litera- 
ture to  a  much  remoter  antiquity.  I  date  its  birth  from  the 
eighth  century — from  the  epoch  at  which  I  suppose  (as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove)  the  Eomansh  idioms  of  the  Sonui  to  haTO 
been  substituted  for  the  Latin. 

I  shall  therefore  divide  the  history  of  Provencal  literature 
into  two  great  epoclip,  of  which  the  one  extend*?  from  the 
second  ha?  of  the  °if;^hfih  ^**r*^^  Iflftfti  and  the 

other  from  1Q80  to  Ig^Q. 

Of  these  twoepochsuie  first  is,  as  we  can  easily  presume,  by 
far  tlie  most  obBcure,  tlio  one  from  which  the  Bmallest  number 


nibhcs  us  the  scantiest  information.  It  stall  however  ofiers  us 
many  ciiTknis  and  interestiiig  ^Mts— iMtSy  by  which  the  Utera- 
tine  of  the  Soath  is  linked,  on  the  one  hmci  [to  the  enlture  of 


which  history  fiir- 


1 


%  History  qf  J^roven^  Poetry, 

the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ilomans,  and  on  the  other  to  the  gloriouB 
epochB  of  thQ  Middle  Age. 

The  fnndameiitfll  f&ct|  to  be  ezammed  in  tius  first  epoch  of 
Proven^  liteimtim,  is  the  ori^n  and  formAtion  the  idiom 
which  WM  destined  to  become  its  organ.  The  creation  of  ewwcf 
lan^iage  presents  to  na  certain  obscure  and  mysterious  phases 
which  will  not  admit  ^  an  absolute  explanatioD.  Bat  this 
being  granted,  there  is  perhaps  no  idiom  in  the  world  which 
furnishes  UB  so  many  data  for  the  construction  of  its  history,  as 
does  the  ancient  Provencal ;  and  from  this  circumstance  alone;, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  particular  attention.  A  careful  and  critical 
examination  o{  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  various  ingredi- 
ents, whicli  have  Buccessively  entered  into  its  composition,  arid 
the  diiicrent  languages  to  wliich  these  iugrcdiento  res^iectivcly 
belong.  In  the  Xiatm  snbstratum,  which  constitutes  its  basis, 
we  find  still  enough  of  Gre^  to  attest  the  Ions  restdeace  of  a 
Grecian  population  in  the  conntries  in  which  it  originated. 
We  also  discover  considerable  traces  of  the  tluree  most  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul,  all  of  which  are  still  alive  in  barbarous  or 
remote  conntries^  which  haTO  aetred  them  as  places  of  refuge. 
One  of  these  lap gn ages  is  spoken  in  France  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Brittany,  and  in  Ene^land  by  the  Welsh  ;  the  other  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  tiie  interior  of  Ireland;  the 
last  in  the  Pyrenees  by  the  lias^ues. 

Tluis,  then,  the  Provencal,  independently  of  the  interest 
which  it  claims  of  itself  alone,  as  a  literary  idiom  of  great 
refinement,  and  one  wliich  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  the  French,  is  nmreover  possessed  of  a  veritable  hi8t(»ical 
importfooe  frrai  tha  fact  of  its  indnding  vaiioos  antheatio  indi- 
eatiODS  reqpeotin^  the  diffevent  races  of  wm^  which  In  tbe 
eonrae  of  centuries  oocnpied  sitooessiv^j  or  almrnUaneoos^ 
the  soil  of  Gaul. 

The  first  attempt  to  polish  the  Bomano-Proiren^al,  and  to 
render  it  capable  of  expressing  objects  and  ideas  above  the 
wants  and  sentiments  of  ordinary  life,  was  made  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  monks.  During  the  ninth  and  tonth  centurie?',  and 
even  much  later,  the  inhabitaTitsj  of  the  soutli  of  Ganl  still 
clung  to  iitoagee  wliich  they  had  derived  from  the  paganism  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  to  ctoss  reminiscences  of  the  antiquo 
arte,  and  their  ancient  public  amusements.  Hankering  after 
emotions,  enjo;pients  and  occasions  for  common  rennions  and 
mutnal  exaltatuiiiai  those  people  presamd  &  Tetj  liyelj  relish 
isa  certain  diTMloiiSi  to  certain  diaBiadc  liMfcos<-  d^enerate 
leomants  of  tiia  theatrical  representations  of  fcimer  times. 
!they  were  jpassionately  addicted  to  certain  dances,  which  had 
hean  teansfiMid  fimm  tha  to  thA  ehmrehoL  from  the 
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pa^an  coltiiB  to  the  Chrifitian.  They  still  coDtinned  to  celebrate 
their  funeral  rites  with  an  admixture  of  profane  formalities  and 
ceremonies;  their  popular  poetry,  their  songs  of  love  still 
Irreatbed  that  pagan  freedom,  Irom  which  the  austere  purity  of 
Christianity  rcvmted. 

The  chwch  had  already  repeatedly  but  vainly  attempted  to 
abolish  directly  those  onerous  remnants  of  the  aDcient  cultus, 
trben  the  eeokiiasUcs  of  the  South  resolved  upon  attempting 
llie  eamerafetfm  in  a  maimer  mere  indi^^  wHli- 
om  Haileritig  HieiaeelTee  idHh  being  able  to  efadieste  theae 
ittTeterate  pagan  bebita  wbicb  bad  snryiTed  the  sy  stem,  the;f 
imagiaed  wst  they  were  sanetifyiaff  tbem  hj  adapting  them  to 
the  ceremeniea  the  Christian  eefiiia.  They  fitted  piens  sub- 
jects into  pantomimes  and  dramas,  which  were  represented  in 
the  ehnrcne?:.  Tliey  permitted  or  tolerated  in  honor  of  their 
saints,  the  dances  and  choruses  wbieh  formerly  had  heen  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  the  pagan  divinities.  Aninng  tlie  songs  eon- 
6e<»rated  by  the  church,  thej  admitted  poj)nlar  songs  in  the 
K<  )inansh  idiom  or  in  a  Latin  but  little  superior  to  the  fiomansh, 
which  the  people  were  yet  able  to  comprelicnd.  Finally,  they 
composed  or  translated  into  the  mlgar  tongue  pious  le^saOA 
mora  marreDoBB  and  more  tovefaing  than  the  andent  faMes  ef 
wbieb  tome  traditioiia  might  yet  be  left. 

Tbere  Is  yet  extant  a  ^at  number  of  these  monastic  pieces, 
composed  betiteen  the  nmtb  and  the  eleventh  eentnriea,  in  the 
Romano-Provencal  or  in  a  cormpted  Latin,  and  composed  with 
the  intention  of  humoring  the  people,  and  of  imposing  tiiem  as 
an  eqnivalent  for  its  pagan  remimpeonecp.*  It  is  my  purpose 
to  produce  some  ppccimens  of  them ;  they  ^ill  aid  ns  m  com- 
prehending to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  South  contributed  to  tlio  oriijination  of  a  popular 
Kterature.  By  thus  admitting  the  Kumano-rrovenyal  mto  the 
Christian  liturgv,  by  converting  certain  popular  spectacles  into 
ceremonies  of  tiie  church,  by  paganizing,  if  I  may  so  express 
myicif,  the  enhna  of  Chriatianity,  the  derg^^  of  the  BouHh  can* 
tiot  beeaid  'to  bare  attained  its  pdxpose;  bnt  it  rendered  « 
wttrice  which  it  had  ndther  desired  to  rmer,  nor  even  fore- 
teen.  By  bringing  reli^ons  motives  to  bear  on  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  Bomansh  idiom  of  the  South,  which  was  as  ^et 
unsettled  and  uncouth,  it  contributed  to  fix  it  and  to  polish  it. 

Bnt  this  monkish  poetry,  these  pions  song^  in  vnVar  Latin, 
authorized  to  be  chanted  in  the  ehnrrhe?,  were  far  fi'om  Batisfj- 
ing  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  South  ;  and  as  their 
laognage  became  more  supple,  it  was  not  long  betbre  they  them- 
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&clvo3  began  to  appl/  it  to  compofiitions  of  a  less  anatero 

defeciiption. 

The  South  had  been  the  theatre  of  ffrand  events  during  the 
eij^hth  and  ninth  centuries*  The  inlu£itanti  of  Aquitania  and 
01  Provence  had  shak^  off  the  joke  of  the  MeroviB|nai&  ooii-^ 
quest.  Aaiailed  anew  by  the  GarloTingianii  tfiev  baa  fought 
long  and  bravolj  before  being  Bubjected  anew.  Ijub  animated 
contest  betweeoi  the  FraiJcB  and  the  Gallo^BomauB  of  the  Sooth 
had  become  still  more  complicated  by  the  more  terrible  strug- 
gle of  botli  these  nations  against  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain. 
One  of  tlie  results  of  this  war  hnd  been  to  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion, the  vanity,  the  bravery  and  the  religions  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South.  These  nations  then  began  to  ieel  tlie 
want  of  a  poetry,  by  which  they  might  celebrate  the  heroic 
events,  which  Laa  left  &o  powerful  an  imprint  on  their  memory. 
The  monumenti  of  this  primitive  poeUy  of  the  southern  paits 
medittval  Gaul  are  me ;  they  are,  however,  not  entirely  want* 
ing,  »id  thoie  of  them  which  remain  are  deserving  of  our  par- 
ti cuhir  notice. 

There  is  one  of  them  especially  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  with  considerable  detail,  and  in  behalf  of  which  X  shall 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  curiosity  and  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
This  is  a  poem  of  which  wo  have  but  one  version,  made  by 
a  monk  in  very  bad  Latin  verses,  and  in  which  a  prince  <1 
Aquitania,  bjr  the  name  of  Walter,  figures  as  the  hero.* 

The  work  is  full  of  poetical  bc^iuties,  but  these  are  perhaps 
not  its  most  remarkable  feature.  This  consists  in  the  fact  oi'  its 
bein^  linked,  both  by  its  subject  and  by  its  many  familiar 
alluttonsi  to  uie  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  Gemianj.  In  the 
absence  ofprecise  data  with  reference  to  the  real  on§^  of  this 
work,  the  Gennan  scholars  have  connected  it  with  their  andent 
national  poetry.  It  will,  however,  be  easy  fiir  me  to  prove* 
when  I  sWl  have  anived  at  that  part  of  my  subject,  that  the 
poem  in  question,  the  moment  we  wish  to  seek  a  historical 
motive  for  it,  must  be  considered  as  an  inspiration  of  the  Agui- 
tanian  spirit  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  as  poetical 
indication  of  the  national  opposition  of  tlie  inhabitants  uf  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Loire,  to  the  (iominion  of  the  Franks.  Tliere  was 
nothing,  however,  which  contributed  so  larp^ely  to  awaken  the 
poetic  mstinct  of  the  po2>ulatious  of  the  South,  aa  their  wars  and 
their  relations  with  the  Arabs  Spain.  l^Mse  valiant  Sara- 
cen^ those  tefribleMoorSi  who  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  so  many  occasioiUy  soon  took  a  much  Btroiu;er  hola  on  the 
imagination  of  tiie  iimabitants  of  Narbonnei  of  Toulouse  and 
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iif  Bordettiix  Am  did  tke  barren  clironiclefl  of  their  monks. 
Thej  figured  ftt  an  early  date  in  the  fabulous  legends  and  in  the 
historical  songs,  whieh  serred  as  the  nuctons  &r  the  romantic 

epopees  of  a  snbseqncnt  period. 

T1ic?c  son^  ana  legends  are  mostly  lost;  nevertheless  wo 
still  find,  ana  I  have  cullccted,  here  and  there,  a  fragment,  a 
specimen,  a  notice  which  buftiees  to  Cbtablish  thoir  ancient  e^^ist- 
ence.  I  shall  ^'ve  an  extract  from  a  curious  fiction,  a  real 
romance,  from  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
hero  of  which  is  a  seignior  from  the  vicinity  of  Toulouse.  Tliis 
seignior  flnflSared  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  Aiabe  of  Spain  and  Airiea,  be 
wanders  aboat  among  tiiem  for  a  lon^  time,  encoontering  a 
aeries  of  peroetnal  adventure.  It  is  a  singnlar  feature  of  these 
namtiTQS  tnat  some  of  them  haye  reference  to  clearly  estab- 
lished facts  from  the  contemporary  history  of  the  ^abs  of 
Bpain,  while  the  rest  nre  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  This  strange  composition,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
but  one  rapid  and  ill-selected  extract  remains,  Fopyns  to  indicate 
in  a  tangible  maaner  the  point  in  history,  at  m  liich  the  antique 
poetry  of  tlie  Greeks  ana  Romans,  and  the  runiantic  poetry  of 
tiie  iliddle  Age,  approximated  each  other  once  more  lor  a 
moment  in  order  to  separate  again  forever. 

13us  rapid  glance  at  the  origm  and  the  first  epoch  of  Frozen- 

SHteratnre  wfiDl  suffice,  I  hope,  to  justify  the  more  extended 
relopment  which  I  propose  to  institute  m  regard  to  it.  Hie 
condition  of  ProTcn^al  literature  at  the  end  of  this  epodi  may 
be  bridSy  repreeented  as  follows : 

1st.  llic  iaiom  of  this  literature,  the  Eomansh  of  the  South, 
Wfis  a  lant^age  grammatically  determined,  and  already  capable 
of  adapting  itficlf  to  the  movements  of  thought  with  a  certain 
degree  of  suppleness. 

?d.  Tliis  language  contained  poetical  compositions  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  tnese  were  based  upon  the  more  or  less  dis- 
torted reminiscences  of  certain  popular  forms  of  poetry,  which 
had  descended  from  tiie  ancient  Gieeka^and  B<a5anB,  Others 
wore  the  more  less  nnconthi  bnt  original  and  spontaneona 
egproBSicm  o€  whateyer  there  was  most  remukaUe  or  striking 
in  the  religiona  bdUeftorin  the  historical  Auditions  of  the  age. 

8d.  The  word  trobar,  to  find  or  invent  was  already  sane* 
tioned  by  usage  to  denote  the  ])articular  act  or  effort  o(  the 
mind  of  which  poetry  was  the  result.  This  word  may  he  said 
to  be  the  first  monument  of  this  poetry ;  the  lirst  authentic  evi- 
dence of  its  originality. 

4tli.  There  had  already  been  invented,  fur  tlie  behoof  of  this 
same  poetry,  a  system  ot  ver^^ilicationj  founded  on  a  combing- 
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tion  of  the  rhymo  with  the  Byllabic  accent — a  Bysteta  whifih 
has  since  been  adopted  by  ail  the  Dations  of  Europe. 

6th.  The  poetfi  had  probablv  already  comioenced  to  be  desig- 
nated bj  the  name  of  wiibadaiuii^  bere  is  indeed  BO  Ui4ioar 
tion  tiut  et  that  tine  they  oonstitiited  a  narliciilar  elan  of 
ioeietj,  whieh  wae  exdoiivid^  devoted  to  the  cuUivatiom  of 
poetry,  and  organized  with  reference  to  tilU  end.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  tK^ngleors,  a  claas  of  men  oenoeininff  which  I  ahall 
hnve  manj  thin^  to  sajr  hefealter)  were  then  alreedj  ezercia- 
ing  the  profeeuon  oi  itinerant  reeiteii  and  aingeni  of  poetic 
oompositions. 

Such  are,  rcdaced  to  their  most  general  terms,  the  results  of 
the  first  epoch  of  Provencal  literature ;  or,  in  other  wordS|  auchi 
are  the  antecedents  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

Considered  in  its  most  original  and  most  brilliant  phases,  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  might  be  defined  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  ideBB^  the  tentimentfl  and  the  acte  of  chivahy.  Its  history 
is  theref<»e  essentiallr  oonneeted  with  that  of  ehivaby,  from 
whieh  it  reettves^  and  on  whieh.  in  zetam^  it  sheds  a  great  deal 
of  lij^t.  A  eoxBoiy  snrregr  of  tne  institution,  the  character,  the 
moUrea  and  the  object  of  chiraliy  will,  therefore,  be  the  indis- 
pensable {»^liminary  to  all  onr  researches  OQneeming  the  poetry, 
which  constituted  tne  more  or  less  nairei  the  more  or  leia  ideal 
expression  of  it. 

The  origin  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  institutions  and 
customs,  which  is  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  chivalry, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history'  of  the  Middle 
Age.  I  sliall  not  expressly  search  after  its  sohition  ;  my  object 
does  not  require  it  j  out  1  shall  perhaps  liud  it  in  the  couioe  of 
mj  loutei 

This  system  of  ehiyalxy  I  shall  hare  to  consider  prindpaUjf 
as  it  existed  in  the  south  of  Fhmee,  and  in  some  oomitries  bor* 
dering  on  Spain— in  Catalonia  and  Ara^n.  Kow,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  oonntries  that  those  chivalnc  institntions  present 
themsel^^  the  earliesti  and  with  the  most  consistency— 4hat 
they  have  the  appearance  of  having  grown  out  of  the  ver j  foun- 
dation of  society  itself,  and  that  they  afford  the  largest  number 
of  historical  data  for  the  explanation  of  their  origin  ;  it  is  also 
there  that  chivalry  and  Provengai  poetry  exhibit  t!ie  most  inti- 
mate nnion  and  mutual  interpenetration  ;  and  all  these  conside- 
rations  will,  perhaps,  induce  us  to  presume  that  both  of  them 
orimuated  simultaneously  in  those  eouiitries. 

fi  was  in  the  various  kinds  of  lyrical  composition  that  Pro- 
Tcngal  P^try  first  delineated  the  sentiments  peculiar  to 
valry.  ihb  songs,  in  which  the  Tronbadoufs  celebrated  their 
ladteii  are  the  most  nnmerons  of  their  prodoetionsiend  the  beet 
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kmnm ;  md  they  were  those  in  which  they  prided  themselTes 
the  most  on  exhibiting  proofsof  skill  and  talent.  In  the  system 
of  gallantry,  of  which  these  sonj^  are  a  faithful  picture,  love  is 

a  sort  of  cnltn?.  It  is  the  principle  of  all  honor  and  of  all  merit, 
the  motive  for  every  noble  action;  its  desires  and  its  enjoy- 
ments are  only  legitimate  so  far  as  they  constitute  an  incentive 
to  the  arduous  duties  and  to  the  virtues  of  cliivairy. 

This  system  was  founded,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  on  certain  defi- 
nitely established,  and,  at  the  baaie  time,  very  subtle  conven- 
tions. Everything  was  subjected  to  a  rigid  and  fixed  cere- 
monuL  The  indiyidaalities  of  character  and  passion  could, 
tlterefoTe,  liave  but  rery  littie  room  or  tree  play  in  the  amatonr 
songs  in^fnrod  by  chivaliy.  These  songs  conld  differ  but  little 
amon^  themselves,  except  by  the  various  degrees  of  eloquence 
in  tfaeir  accessories  and  their  iletails;  and  a  monotony  of  sub- 
ject was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Indeed,  a  very  small 
nnmber  of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Troubadours  will  enable 
one  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  them  all.  But  reduced 
with  critical  judgment  aud  taste  to  a  slender  vohmie,  the  ama- 
tory poetry  of  the  Troubadours  will  perhaps  appear  as  one  of 
the  most  original  and  most  curious  poetic  monuments  of  modern 
times. 

It  is  a  law  of  onr  nature,  that  every  sentiment,  when  pushed 
beyond  eertain  limits,  proTokes,  b^  a  sort  of  reaction,  an  oppo- 
site sentiment,  which  appeara  as  its  coirectiye  or  its  eontraoio- 
tion.  There  were  connected  with  this  chivalric  lore  certain 
exaggerated  snbtleties  and  pretensions,  whidi  nattindlj  chal- 
lenged irony  and  parody,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  class  of 
poetic  compositions  very  different  from  those  in  which  the 
ladies  were  treated  like  divinities.  Tliere  arc  ppechnens  of  one 
kind  still  extant.  There  are  some  in  uliicli  the  irony  is  too 
gross  and  too  bold  to  admit  of  being  quoted  liere.  But  there 
are  others  in  which  it  does  not  transgress  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, and  which  are  nothing  more  than  a  tart  expression  of 
reality ;  and  these  deserve  to  be  made  known. 

The  satire  tiie  Provencals,  like  all  th^  other  kinds  of 
poetiy,  was  wholly  conoeivea  in  the  spirit  of  ehivdliy.  Eor  it 
was  mm  the  idea  that  had  been  formed  of  the  duties  of  a 
knight,  that  the  more  general  idea  of  virtue  and  of  vice  was 
dei^ed.  Kow,  as  the  principles  of  chivahy  were  very  fre- 
quently violated  in  practice,  the  Troubadours  were  never  is 
wiint  of  subjects  for  satire,  nor  were  they  ever  disposed  to  suffer 
such  opportunities  to  escape,  Tliis  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest 
phases  of  Provencal  poetry  ;  and  1  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  many  an  example  of  the  courage  and  the  talent  with  w  hich 
the  Troubadours  were  accustomea  to  la&h  the  ambition,  the 
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avarice,  the  violeiice  and  tke  vices  of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  of 

the  cler<^. 

Aa  it  was  one  ot'  tlie  duties  of  the  chevalier  to  fight  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  luth,  bo  it  was  one  of  the  mnctions  of 
the  poet  to  urge  him  to  the  fnMUmentof  ^t  duly.  Several  of 
the  rxoYencal  songs  on  the  cmtades  against  the  Muasahnans, 
and  especially  against  those  of  Africa  and  Spain,  are  peryaded 
by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  for  war.  Hie 
struggle  against  the  latter  was  the  one,  in  which  the  Trouba- 
dours took  the  liveliest  and  the  most  direct  interest,  and  to 
which  were  linked  their  most  poetic  reminiscences.  As  late  as 
the  twelfth  century  this  struggle  had  ptili  its  critical  moments, 
full  of  peril  to  the  Christian  kiogdoins  of  Spain;  and  on  these 
occasions  Troubadour^  of  great  celebrit}  gave  utterance  to  iK^ble 
accentb,  which  wc  have  reason  to  believe  were  uul  wiihout  tlieir 
effect  on  the  canse  of  Qhristianity. 

ladepeadentlT  of  those  pieces,  m  which  they  celebrated  the 
union  of  martial  prowess  and  of  raith,  the  Proven^  poets  oftoi 
sung  of  war  simply,  in  the  abstract  and  apart  from  every  parti* 
calfur  locality  or  motive.  They  laaded,  with  a  sort  of  oacchio 
transport,  its  tumults,  its  alarms,  its  dangers,  as  the  true  enjoy- 
ments of  the  knight.  There  were  distinguished  Troubadours, 
who  became  so  solely  tlirongh  the  zeal,  with  which  they  in- 
spired the  warlike  propensities  of  their  sei^uiors.  Such  was, 
among  others,  the  famous  Bertrand  de  Bom,  nearly  all  of 
whubc  pieces  were  a  surt  of  martial  dithyrambs,  full  of  ardor^  of 
high-mmdedness  and  of  a  certain  savage  impetuosity,  which 
admirably  characterizes  the  undiscipliued  ana  advoutm*esome 
Spirit  of  chiTah*^,  as  it  ozhibitod  itself  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  feudal  ohiem. 

Among  these  yarions  kmds  of  lyric  compositions,  the  T^nba- 
dours  made  a  singular  bat  a  characteristic  distinction,  which 
divided  them  into  two  classes.  Lave  alone  appeared  to  them 
to  be  essentially  poetical,  expressly  made  to  be  song  and  to 
inspire  the  desire  of  singing.  All  other  themes,  such  as 
.  morality,  war,  religion  even,  seemed  to  tlicm  to  be  less  natural, 
less  elevated  subjects  for  poetic  inspiration.  Every  composition 
which  had  not  love  for  its  motive,  and  particularly  those  of  a 


denomination  oi  SlroeniesG.  This  term  was  derived  from  the 
word  Sirvent,  by  which  they  designated  the  men-at-arms,  who 
were  no  cheyaliersi  and  which  the  latter  took  along  with  them 
in  their  wars.  Siromtew^  therefore,  signified  a  piece  of  sirrent 
—that  is  to  say,  oqo  of  an  inferior  oraer,  compared  with  the 
songs  of  love,  which  were,  properly  speaking,  the  songs  of 
chiyaky,  thongh  t^ey  were  not  ordinarily  called  so. 


satiric  or  sportive  typo,  were 


common 
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Tlic  lyrical  pieces  of  the  Troubadoure,  however,  whether  they 
were  chivalric  or  sirventesane,  did  not  differ  in  any  way  witn 
reference  to  their  form.  They  were  all  divided  into  symme- 
trical strophes  ;  they  were  all  alike  destined  to  bo  snng  to  a 
music  which  was  composed  by  the  poet  himaelf.    But  in  a 

feueral  sun'ejr  lil^e  this  I  c&anot  explain  the  mechanism  of 
^loven^  TernlfieatiGn.  AU  that  1  can  say  <tf  it  here  in 
advance  is,  that  in  point  of  refinement,  and  in  point  of  intricate 
difficnlties,  it  snrpasses  that  of  anj  and  of  eveiy  other  modem 
poetry  of  Europe.  No  other  nation,  except  the  Arabs,  has 
earned  the  taste  for  rhyme  to  such  an  extent  as  tlie  Proren^als 
have  done.  It  might  be  said  of  their  poetry,  tliat  is  preemi- 
nently the  poetry  of  rhyme,  the  one  in  which  this  means  of 
prf^nning     fiff*^^     fj^^  par  has  becn  used  and  abog^^iJie 


Another  characteristic, common  to  all  tho  lyrical  productions 
which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  is  that  they  were  written  in 
the  purcdt  Frovenjal,  and  with  all  the  resources,  with  all  thgj 
elaborate  refinements  of  which  the  art  of  the  Troubadours  was 
sasceptible.  Considered  as  a  whole,  they  constitated  a  refined 
and  subtle  poetry }  which  required  ai^  presupposed  experienced 
and  ekiUfnr  judges  to  appreciate  it.  It  was  a  poetry  of  courts 
and  castles,  and  not  one  of  public  places  or  of  the  streets — a 
poetrf  which  contained  a  multitude  of  things  which  the  pe(^le 
could  not  comprehend,  or  in  which  they  could  hardly  take  any 
interest,  even  if  they  did  comprehend  it.  There  was,  therefore, 
eltlicr  no  popular  j^oetry  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tho 
term,  in  the  south  of  France,  or  else  this  poetry  was  different 
from  the  ordinary  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  not  very  probable  j  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know 
cuiiceiiiiu^  tho  character  and  the  imagination  of  tho  people 
which  ipcm  the  Fh>Ten^  tongue,  and  contrary  to  all  I  ha^e 
8ud  concerning  the  commencement  of  their  literatore.  In  fiust, 
those  pious  legends,  tiiose  hymns  in  vulgar  Latin,  which  i^m 
an  early  date  were  sung  in  the  churches  and  in  the  streets, 
those  romantic  histories  of  Christian  knights  in  search  of 
adventnres  among  the  Saracens — ^all  these  were  incontestably 
popular,  both  in  regard  to  form  and  contents.  Finally,  it  was 
among  the  people  and  in  po]nilar  sentiments,  that  the  poetry 
of  these  cAuiitries  had  oriL^inatcd  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
while  polishing  and  eunubliug  itself  in  the  castles,  this  poetry 
had  entirely  vanished  from  tlie  towns. 

But  laying  aside  the  arguments  derived  from  prubability,  we 
may  directl  v  afiirm  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
there  existea  in  tiie  south  of  France  a  poetry  which  was  essentiaUy 
popular.  This  is  a  &ct  which  will  ap^  car  more  obvious  in  the 
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sequel,  bat  eoncerniiig  wliich  at  present  I  may  give  a  few  bints. 
Some  of  these  are  funiished  us  by  the  histoiy  and  by  the  works 
of  the  Troubadours  tiiemselves. 

Weary  of  the  effort  which  they  were  obliged  to  main,  in 
ord»  to  excel  in  the  aitifieifllpoeirT  of  Uie  cMle%  Ibeeo  Tie«- 
badoniB,  by  a  Bort  of  inatbct  whidk  was  inthnateij  eoBiieeted 
with  their  Tcrj  talent,  and  wUch^  in  iket,  constituted  a  ]|^roof 
of  it,  would  Bometimes  return  to  nature,  and  in  these  occasional 
visitationi  <^  simplicitf ,  they  sung  for  the  people  of  the  towna 
and  country.  The  coflectionB  of  the  best  Troubadours  offer  us 
some  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  are  easily  distingnishcd  from  all 
the  rcBt.  In  the  ])0€ti('  Tvliole  of  which  they  constituted  a  part, 
they^  form  a  particular  clafis,  which  will  deserve  a  special  exami- 
nation. 

According  to  a  generally  prevalent  and  strongly  accredited 
opinion,  all  the  poetry  ot  tlio  Proveiiyals  would  be  included  in 
the  classes  I  have  joet  enumerated ;  it  wonld  be  enentiallj  and 
ezolnsiTely  lyricif  It wonld contain nothinffdf the  wio Jdnd, 
either  ^at  or  mtiSH^  and  the  countries  of  the  noven^  tongne 
wonld  have  ranained  entire  strangers  to  the  finvention  and  the 
cnltore  of  the  romantic  or  chivalne  epopee,  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  characteristie  product  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

This  fact,  if  it  were  true,  woula  have  something  strange  about 
it ;  and  it  shonid  have  been  a  nmttcr  of  greater  astonishment 
than  it  has  been.  A  poetry  entirely  lyrical— that  is  to  pay, 
entirely  consecrated  to  the  expression  of  the  personal  sentiniciits 
or  ideas  of  the  poet — ^>vould,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  phenouieuon 
without  example  in  the  history  of  poetry  ;  and  the  phenomenon 
would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  suipribe  iu  a  country  which 
has  had  great  wars  of  independence  and  of  religion,  among  a 
people  wni^  wae  eonttantly  in  motion,  and  more  disposed  to 
DO  carried  away  by  its  imprenioBB  from  without  ihan  to  refleet 
its  thoughts  and  sentimontB  lior  any  length  of  time  upon  its^f. 

The  hypothesis  has  not  a  shadow  of  ppobability  in  its  &Tor ; 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  ProYen^ls  not  onl^  had  epic  composi- 
tions, but  that  they  had  a  surprising  quantity  of  them,  of  every 
dimension  and  of  every  kind.  More  than  tliis  :  if  we  wish  to 
attribute  the  invention  of  the  romantic  epopee  to  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  £arope  exclusively,  the  honor  most  be  given  to  the 
Provencals. 

I  think  I  can  adduce  conclusive  proofs  of  this  assertion,  some 
of  which,  however,  require  researches  and  discuseions  out  of 
proportion  with  a  summary  survey  like  this.  I  shall,  for  the 
]>reeent,  limit  myself  to  oraing  a  Tory  few  general  oonsidera- 
tioDB  en  the  histofy  of  the  Proven^  epc^e,  mi  which  I  pro* 
pose  to  bestow  all  the  neeeflsary  developmenta  in  the  se^eL 
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In  this  species  of  poeHc  composition?,  as  in  all  tlie  otliers,  tho 
taetc  of  the  ProvcnyAls  liad  its  epochs  and  its  revolutions, 
maj-ked  bj  the  diversity  of  the  subjects,  which  successively 
prevailed.  The  most  ancient  epic  compositioDg  of  a  certain 
length  were  based  either  on  tne  ensemble  or  on  the  most 
xueiiiorable  epiaodes  of  the  lirbt  cruaade.  The  bit^e  of  Ajitioch, 
for  example,  a  stupeadoas  event,  and  remarkable  for  the  strange 
Tirie^  of  iti  incidenta,  was  ceMiatod  a|Mart  in  %  ^oetio  namk 
tive,  profaaUjr  interaiiigled  wkh  fiettonsi  nd  wbieh  was  itill 
popular  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  system  of  chivalry  existed  already  at  the  epoch  of  ih« 
fimt  cTBiade ;  but  none  of  tihe  eempoaitiioiie  to  whieh  il  gave 
rise  have  come  down  to  us,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  under 
what  colors,  or  in  what  meaenre,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  mani- 
fested itself  in  them.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  it 
manifested  itself,  such  as  it  tlien  still  was,  thut  ia  to  nay,  in  a 
purely  religious  and  martial  form,  and  that  the  truth  of  the 
recent  events,  well  known  and  iiiarveilous  in  themaelves,  was 
not  subjected  to  any  very  bcrioub  alterations. 

Soon  allav--tiiat  is  to  say  horn  the  commeacwnent  dt  tiie 
tweUtii  eentmy^the  Proren^  poeta  began  ta  exaggerate  ani 
to  adorn,  to  the  beat  of  their  ability,  tiie  luaboricalaongs,  the 
legends,  and  the  tradftioiia,  n^idi  had  grown  out  of  tiie  ware 
of  the  Christians  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  out  of  the 
rebellions  of  the  diSerant  feudal  chicteina  of  the  South  against 
the  Carlovingian  monarchs.  They  converted  them  into  truly 
epic  romances.  In  these  romances  the  spirit  of  chivalric 
gallantry  begins  to  make  its  apj)carance  ;  love  begins  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  tliem,  and  to  exhlhit  itself  with  all  those 
niceties  and  refinements  which  already  constituted  its  cha- 
racter.* 

Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  element  of  these  romances  is  a 
eertain  crudity  and  a  certain  savage  vi^or  of  the  imagmstUm. 
ETervthing  ia  there  pdnted  mth  the  boldeet  dadbea,  withoot 
details,  w&oitt  any  ahadea,  withont  l&e  aKghteit  appcaranoe 
of  eleig^uiee  or  atady.  The  marveUona  does  not  ^et  occupy  an/ 
rerj  eonspicuous  ^lace  in  them ;  everything  ia  nndertakeOy 
everjlhing  ia  achieved)  by  the  foree  and  eneigy  of  the  ohap 
racters  alone. 

The  so-called  romances  of  the  Rmind  TabU  commence 
another  epoch  of  the  romantic  opope&t  They  furnish  us  a 


*  Specutteos  of  tbese  r^niADoei  are  bjr  Bajnonard,  ittliU  LtidqueRoinaD." 
Ui.  AaenalBttiMorihanbrM.FInwM,  inlbeMMdSdvoliiMcrthlfwork, 


also  in  the  "  Revue  des  deux  M o'ntlcM,"  of  \VSi.—Ed. 
t  Compare  Bobmidl :  Let  fiomaaa  eu  proM  dea  cjcletf  de  i&Ubie  roade  et  de  Cbarle- 
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picture  of  chivalry  after  it  had  arrived  at  the  utmoet  limit  of 
its  exaggeration  and  extravagance — in  other  words,  of  knight- 
errantry,  in  whioh  the  quest  of  danffers,  of  adventures,  of 
wrongs  to  rediMed,  eonslitiito  thebeaHdeal  of  die  imlitiitioiiSy 
«nd  toe  hifffaeet  glorr  of  the  knight.  Here  tike  charaeten  are 
more  poliAed  and  oetter  ahadra,  the  erenlB  more  Taried  and 
complex,  the  espeaditiire  of  art  le  mote  iDgenioas,  and  the 
pretensions  more  maiufeBt;  but  it  is  also  tme  that  here  the 
imagination,  free  fkom  every  restraint,  and  divorced  from  every 
historical  reminiscence,  has  alreadj  lost  iteetf  in  the  maiee  of 
the  T7iarvcl!oii8  and  rnpricions. 

The  roiiinnces,  whicii  Buceeoded  thoeo  of  the  "R^amd 'J'aldc, 
have  tlio  history  or  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  andlioimin^  for 
their  subject.  They  will  not  occupy  any  of  our  attention  liere. 
They  are  a  caricature  of  antiquity  which  indicated  the  poetic 
exhauotion  of  the  Middle  Age. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  on  the  deficiendes  of  FroTon^l  poetnr ; 
for  this  poetry,  rich  ae  it  is  on  eome  tnbjecto»  is  nerertheleas  &r 
from  hemg  a  complete  one.  It  haa  no  dramatie  eompodtioiis ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  so  much  the  more  astonishing  not  to  find  at 
least  attempts  of  this  kind  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we 
already  meet  with  them  in  the  eleventh.  The  earliest  of  these 
cnide  (dramas,  which  have  since  been  denominated  mmienen^ 
cnn  ill  tact  be  traced  back  ms  far  aa  this  latter  epoch  of  Proven- 
cal literature.  According  to  certain  documents  of  eoui vocal 
authority,  there  were  Provencal  works  entitled  cmnmi^s  and 
tragedies  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  before.  But  as  r.oiio  of 
these  works  have  come  down  to  U8,  we  are  unable  to  dec  ide  to 
what  extent  or  with  what  propriety  they  could  lay  claim  to  ibucli 
an  aj^peBation. 

It  18  certain,  and  we  shall  see  hereafle^  that  in  the  Uddle 
Age  there  existed  throo^oat  the  whole  or  the  South  of  Europe 
eertain  fetes,  which  oonsisted  of  a  sort  of  allegorical  panto- 
mimes, dramatizations  of  certain  ideas  of  gallantry  or  of  chi- 
▼alric^  comrtesy.  It  is  possible  that  langoage  and  the  dialogue 
sometimes  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  gestures  and  of  the 
pantomime  employed  in  these  representations.  This  ib  n  point 
which  deserves  some  investigation,  and  I  shall  return  to  it  again. 

To  conclude  this  rai)id  glance  at  the  history  of  Provencal 
literature,  it  only  remains  for  me  now  tu  mention  the  exiptcncc 
of  certain  productions  of  a  peculiar  order,  curious  as  indications 
of  the  transition  from  the  purely  poetical  epochs  to  the  com- 
mencement of  serious  curiosity  and  of  science. 

To  these  prodnctions  belong  eertain  coUectionsof  pieces,  com* 
posed  at  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  were  desig- 
nated  by  the  name  of  Treaturiei.  TtoB  title  is  midonbtedlj  a 
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iomewhat  ostentations  one,  but  it  shows  what  an  importance 
began,  at  that  time,  to  be  attached  to  knowledge.  These  were 
the  encyclopedias  of  the  age,  the  repertories  of  everything 
that  wa&  then  known  of  phyaical  science,  of  natural  history,  of 
attrcmomjr  <n*  of  attrolog^,  of  philoeopnj,  moral  or  Bpecul»- 
tiTe.  etc.,  etc 

Taeie  worki  are  eliU  aJlied  to  poetry  not  only  by  their  fornii 
they  being  eomposed  in  verse,  but  also  by  their  numerona 
ingredieate  of  popular  fictions  of  erery  kiiuL  Nevertheless, 
they  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  sciences,  to  which 
they  might  perliaps  furnish  some  particulars  worth  collecting. 
The  most  curious  work  of  tins  dcBcription  in  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage was  composed  in  the  year  1298  by  a  monk  of  Bczieis, 
whose  name  was  Matfred  or  Mainfroi.*  It  contnina  frequent 
quotatioub  from  the  learned  Arabs,  particularly  from  the  astro^ 
nomers  or  astrologers. 

Among  the  Proven9al  works,  which  mark  the  transition  from 
poetiT  toedenooy  maat  also  be  numbered  histories  or  chronidea 
hoiSti  in  Yene  and  in  proseu  Among  these  ehronleles  there  ia 
one  in  Terse,  which  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  detail  and  on 
which  I  prop  ose  to  bestow  some  consider ation^  when  I  shall 
have  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  history  of  FrovenQal  literature. 
!nie  chronicle  relates  to  the  war  against  the  Albigenses ;  f  it  is 
strictly  historical  in  substance,  aiia  its  style  sometimes  rises  to 
an  elevation,  a  liveliness  andametaphoricaL  elegaDfieaadpoweT) 
which  are  (juite  homeric. 

Considenng  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  the  Troubadours 
had  attained,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  if  they  had 
not  furuied  Bome  theory  of  their  art  it  is  an  ebtablishod  fact 
that  they  had  such  a  theory,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
know  what  it  waa.  Its  eiqposition  will  be  the  natural  comple- 
BMiit  to  tiie  history  of  their  poetry.  Unfortanatelyi  nothing  is 
left  na  of  these  literary  doctrines  of  the  Provencals  except  a 
Inr  seattered  hints,  to  he  found  here  and  there  in  short  biogn^ 
phical  or  historical  notices,  written  in  the  thirteenth  eentury. 
Mt  isolated  and  scattered  as  they  are,  tliese  hints  are  neverthe- 
less extremely  valuable.  I  shall  collect  them  carefully  and  the 
occasion  for  making  them  known  will  present  itself  most  natu- 
rally in  connection  witii  my  discussiuus  on  the  poets  or  the 
particular  forms  of  poetry  to  which  they  relate. 

We  shall  theu  be  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  public  \/ 

*  On  this  Mutfrc  Ermcn?aud,  MeRaynonard'a  Choix  des  po^siM  dM  Tronbadonni.  vol. 

p.  259.  For  a  Hpeciim  ii  of  his  Brpritiif  c  d' amour  ^vv  Is^l  vol.  of  Rft^  notiard's  Loxiqu© 

IWf*"  D*  6L$i  BQq>  Aa  account  of  another  oqo  b/  Branetto  Lfttini  is  girca  bj  PauiiA 
fiflthi £i SdVoL  or ('Lm  MSS.  Prmnfais  de  I*  BibUotMqM  dq  ^L"-^Ed. 

tTUi«feMBlol»ii  ptiBlod  in  Baj]iOMid*aL»i%aA  Bonsiii  toL  latij^  SS(-M— ^Eil. 
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to  which  the  Troubadours  addressed  themBolTeB,  was  pofisesaed 
^  »  oonittar  title  «nd  a  dtlioi«e  diMsmiiitttkn  <h«i  M 
iBigbt  be  diipoMl  to  tlMoi  mdil  for.  We  lhall  (we  iba* 
they  wiwe  joftained  to  make  gnmand  narieei  distiiMtioini 
between  pieoai^  wbieb  appm  to  hb  moden  critio  to  iwnble 
each  other  OTen  to  monotony. 
It  is  this  same  public  that  had  proclaimed  the  Trovbedotur 
i  Giratid  de  Bomeiftlie  greatest  master  in  his  art.  Dante  appealed 
from  this  decision ;  he  invalidated  it,  and  he  transferred  the 
palm  of  Provencal  poetry  from  its  acknowledged  chief  to 
Amaut  Daniel.  These  two  Troul>adoiir8  are  of  the  number  of 
tiiose  which  will  occi^pj  our  attention  hereafter;  it  will  then  be 
easy  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that  the  ancient  Proven9al 
opinion  was  the  correct  and  true  one.  I  have  thus  far  presented 
the  poetry  of  the  Provencals  only  in  its  purely  iatdlectaal 
relationfl)  as  an  eimmUeni  more  or  leas  ingemons  oompoaitioM. 
fblflllin^  wiftmofe  or  less  oompletaneea  certain  emitSena  of 
thepoetioart.  But  I  shaU  hare  to  exbibit  it  imderotber  aspects^ 
which  aw  no  leaa  intereatiiig  in  regard  to  the  biBlovj  of  cirili* 
aation. 

In  the  Provence,  as  formerly  in  Greece,  every  poetic  prodne- 
tion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  was  acstinea  to  be 
v/jungwith  an  inBtruraental  accompaniment,  and  sometiiiics  with 
/mimic  gesticulations.  jKow  it  was  the  poet  himBelf  wlio  com- 
posed the  music  for  his  verses.  The  musical  invention  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  poetical ;  the  two  arts  were  united 
into  one.  There  is  aUo  roafiou  to  believe,  that  the  earliest 
Troubadours  sung  their  pieces  themselves  and  that  at  every 
2^ocb  of  their  ut^  thore  ime  tboae  wbo  eontiniied  to  abg 


Bat  ainoe  the  muale  and  the  nimio  action  eontribnted  greatly 
to  the  efliBet  of  the  poetry,  there  wm  strong  up  a  paitioilar 

alass  of  men,  whose  profession  it  was  to  set  off  these  poetiM 
productions  by  their  vocal  and  inilnuneBtal  eixieciition.  Thaia 

men  were  called  Jongleurs. 

Of  tlicse  Jongleurs  some  were  free  and  lead  an  itinerant  life, 
renting  the  poems,  which  they  knew  by  heart,  in  the  streets 
and  in  pubhc  places.  Others  w-ere  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  distinguished  Troubadours^,  whom  they  accompanied 
everywhere  to  the  castlea  and  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  their  verses. 

fi  is  thoa  that  reffolar  poetical  professions  were  formed  in 
aoeietji  and  oleaily  aefinea  and  intimate  relatMXia  eatabliahad 
between  these  cbtfaea  and  those  of  the  fendal  nobles relsl^Dna 
which  exerted  a  double  influence :  onibe  one  hand  on  theaooial 
condition^  and  on  the  other  on  the  litmtore  of  the  eovntij. 
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The  Accessories,  the  method  and  the  variety  of  these  poetic 
recitations  in  the  chateaux  as  well  as  in  the  public  places,  aro 
a  subject  of  curious  and  interesting  research,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  Provencal  poetry,  but  of  poetry  in  general. 

Hbte  pMtajy  to  origiiuu  and  so  brilliaat,  waa  not  £ftined  to 
laifewjkM.  ItdfielinedrspidlyamidthtliORonof  war 
iffiiiigt  the  AlbigeiUMBA,  which  iiibT«rted  tiie  whok  of  the  loiith 
fiff  Eraiioe  and  annihilated  the  higher  claaeet  of  ite  aoeiety.  The 
teaohitig  of  the  Jaitiniui  code  having  become  more  and  more 
important  and  general  in  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of 
aunivoruty  at  Toulouse*  rendered  the  study  of  the  Latin  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  the  Provencal  waa  eonaaqoenitly  more 
and  more  neglected. 

The  clergy  detested  this  language,  in  which  so  many  auda- 
cious reproaches  had  been  heaped  upon  them.  In  a  bull  of 
1245,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  qualities  it  as  the  language  of  the 
heretics  and  interdicts  its  usage  to  the  8tadents.t  Prom  the 
aaaond  hatf  of  <ha  thirteantii  oentory,  the  deeadenoe  of  Proven- 
cal poetry  is  irreparable,  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  exception, 
that  ^ne  then  atill  finds  here  and  there  some  IVoabadoar  of 
Mnios,  who  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  his  art.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  mora  in  the  whole  of  the 
South,  that  can  he  said  to  have  any  resemblance  to  poetry.  It 
is  true,  that  in  1323,  or  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  loundcd,  at 
Toulouse,  a  Provencal  Academy  of  the  ^ai  savair  (i.e.,  of  the 
gay  science^,  and  which  adopted  regulations,  whicli  it  entitled 
tne  laws  ojlove.  But  I  believe  that  these  two  designations, 
which  were  a  mere  isolated  tradition  of  the  civilization  already 
extinct,  are  all  that  there  was  of  poetry  or  of  the  poetic  science 
in  this  academy4 

Sneh  ava  the  wineipal  fkeli  whieh  I  propoaa  to  develop  in 
oidar  in  which,  m  my  opinion,they  wul  shed  most  fight 
i^on  each  other.  JBut,  after  all  these  fitfta  shall  have  been 
aatablishedin  their  detail,  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance 
or  their  novdty,  thm  wlU  yet  remam  another  to  be  diaenssedy 
and  this  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  one. 

In  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced  or  indicated  concerning 
the  literature  of  the  Provencals,  and  the  system  of  civilization, 
of  which  it  constituted  a  part,  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
any  foreign  influences.  I  have  considered  this  civilization  and 


•  M  iMMMiia  wts  INSM  li  IIM.-JM. 

t  See  tiie  life  ud  tetten  of  loaocMit  IV^  is  Isbbta^  Bttooiw  OmmII.  toL  if., 

p.  1-36  Ed. 

1  For  an  secoaDt  of  tkli  AiaSmf  IM  Lft  France  LitUralr*,  vol.  Itt,  p.  ISS.  ■qq.>- 
"  ^  1333,  elle  n'6uit  eompoed*  que  de  Mpt  Aoad^mieiens.  qa'on  appelait  lu  s*pt 
TnlMA^;  Ite  se  dntrfbuMBi  aa'ao  prlz,  qui  dlall  nt  fklfllt  A^Br,  doaft  le  prt' 
■ItrSrtem^aamHdVUftl."  " 
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this  literature  as  the  reenlt  of  causes,  all  of  which  preemted  in 
the  places  where  both  of  them  ori^ated.  But  perhaps  this 
Tiew  of  the  anbjeet  has  to  be  modiilM  in  some  remeta,  in  order 
to  beoome  lihe  eoneet  and  trae  one,  odierfrise  it  will  eoofliet 
a^inst  a  stronglj  aeeredited  opinion,  wbieh  attribntea  the  ori- 
gin of  the  j^oetr^  of  the  ProTen^ls,  and  of  their  culture  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  mfinenco  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

It  is  true  that  this  opinion  has  tima  far  remained  a  mere  sup- 
position ;  but  I  believe  tliat  there  are  facts  to  be  nddiiced  in  its 
lavor,  and  T  reo;'ar(l  it  as  certain  that  tlie  Aralit^  did  exer- 
cise a  certain  inlUicnce  on  the  civilization  of  tlie  Provencals, 
The  essential  and  the  difficult  part  of  the  gucBtion  is,  to  ]>roduce 
some  specific  proof  of  this  effect,  to  incucate  some  points  on 
which  the  supposed  influence  was  brought  to  bear.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  solve  this  problem ;  I  shall  enter  into  some  considera* 
tiona  on  the  eiviliaation  of  the  Araba  in  general,  and  on  that  of 
the  Araba  of  the  Spaniah  Peninenla  in  piuiionlar ;  and  we  shall 
aee  that  in  more  than  one  respect  it  preaenti  atriking  analogiea 
to  that  of  the  Proven^la. 

Thus  we  ahall  find,  for  example^  amon^  the  Araba  of  Anda-> 
lusia,  that  same  ingenious  exaltation  of  honor,  of  prowess  and 
of  linmanHy,  which  constitntcB  the  fundamental  cnaraeteristic 
of  chivalry.  We  shall  find  there  a  religious  order  of  kin'c^htf, 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  Tslaiiiism  against  tlie  Christians,  more 
than  a  century  before  the  institution  of  the  TcTii])lars  in  the 
fcouth  of  France.  We  shall  find  a  poetrjr  entirely  consecrated, 
as  was  that  of  the  Provencals,  to  the  obiect  of  celebrating  the 
sentiment  of  love  and  military  courage,  having  the  same  bocial 
importance  and  Ihe  aame  material  organiaationy  ita  poeta  the 
court  and  ita  poeta  of  the  people,  ita  Miumi  and  ifla  Jonglennk 

It  is  in  the  refined  and  accompliahed  eonrta  of  Cordora  and 
of  Seville,  that  ve  find  the  first  examplea  of  those  pantomimea^ 
those  half  scenic  representations,  by  means  of  which  the  Fro- 
Ten^als  imparted  a  dramatic  effect  to  their  ideas  of  chivalrie 
gallantry.  Finally  we  shall  see,  that  a  nnmber  of  the  usages 
and  several  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  chivalrie  etiquette 
were,  in  the  soiith  of  France,  designated  by  names  which  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic. 

These  points  of  resemblance,  and  others,  which  it  would  be 
superiluuus  to  indicate  in  advance,  will  appear  so  much  the 
more  real  and  striking,  tlie  more  completely  thev  shall  have  been 
exposed  to  yiew.  We  will  come  to  Ihe  conclnsion,  that  the/ 
conld  only  have  been  the  reanlt  of  fi^onent  commnnicationa 
between  uie  inhabitants  of  the  eonth  of  France  and  the  Araba 
of  Spain.  Kow,  in  theee  communications  it  was  necessarily  the 
latter  that  gaye  tiie  example)  and  the  former  that  followed  it 
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We  Bball,  howeyer,  eec  that  this  influence  of  the  Anibs  on  the 
caltiire  of  the  Proven^ls,  incontestable  as  it  may  be,  was  never* 
thelesB  restricted  to  certain  clearly-defined  and  rather  narrow 
hmitfi  ;  that  it  was  rather  indirect  and  general  than  special  and 
immediate ;  that  it  affected  rather  their  manners  tlian  their 
tastes  and  their  ideas ;  and  it  will  be  ciirions  to  observe,  even  in 
the  most  accidental  comparisons  between  the  genius  of  tho 
Arabs  and  that  of  the  West,  the  Btrugglc  and  the  iuhcreut  an* 
tag^T^i*^"'  of  the  two. 
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TirE  rapidity  with  wliich  tlie  taste  for  Prorenoal  literature 
spread  throu<]^h  the  rest  of  Europe,  constitutes  one  of  the  pho- 
nomena  of  that  literature,  and  an  important  fact  in  the  liktory 
of  Etirupeaii  civilization. 

From  the  moment  the  countries  of  the  Provengal  tongue  had 
detached  theuiselvcs  from  the  Curlovin^iaii  monarchy,  in  order 
to  form  independent  seigniories,  they  had  ceased  to  maintain 
any  connection  with  that  monarchv.  But  the  title  of  King  of 
tibe  Franks  having  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Hngh  Capet, 
the  chiefs  of  the  larger  seigniories  of  the  8onth  gradually 
entered  again  into  communication  with  a  monarchy,  which, 
feeble  and  decrepit  as  it  was,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  any  ap- 
prehension. From  that  time  we  sec  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
Barcelona,  of  Provence  and  of  Poitiers,  successively  contracting 
family  alliances  with  tlie  dilierent  buvereigns,  which  again 
brought  the  south  of  France  into  contact  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Toward  the  year  1000,  the  King  of  France,  Robert,  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  William  Taillefer,  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence, a  princess  who  had  been  educated  alternately  at  Tou- 
louse and  in  the  county  of  Aries.  In  1043>  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  III.,  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  William 
VUL,  tlie  count  of  Poitiers.  In  1080,  Raymond  Berenger, 
count  of  Provence,  ^ave  liis  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to 
Roger,  the  count  ot  Sicily.  Other  alliances  of  the  same  idzid 
were  contracted  in  the  course  of  the  same  century. 

"We  shall  see,  in  the  senuel,  that  before  the  ctkI  of  that  century 
there  already  existed  Troubadours  and  a  Pruven^al  poetry: 
compositions  in  verse,  in  which  the  expression  of  love  was 
already  strongly  tinged  with  chivalric  gallantry,  and  men 
whose  profession  it  was  to  sing  those  pieces  in  tne  cultivated 
society  of  the  country.  One  of  the  princesses  wiiicii  I  have 
just  enumerated,  Agnes  of  Poitou,  was  the  sister  of  the  famous 
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WflKara  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  who  ia  reputed,  though  impro- 
pcrlj-,  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  ProTenyal  poets. 
The  supposition  would  tlierefore  not  be  an  absurd  one,  that  the 
eonntnes  and  the  conrts,  where  the  above-named  i)rinces8et 
established  themselves,  must  necessarily  have  acqnircd  on  those 
occasions  some  general  acquaintance  with  this  Provencal  poetry, 
which  at  a  somewhat  later  date  was  destined  to  become  tlie 
subject  of  unive?-«fil  intorcst  and  admiration.  It  is  true  tliat 
history  says  notliin^  of  the  sort;  Init  tlio  facts  of  t!ns  V\va\  nro 
among  tliose  to  ^vlncli  historian?,  like  tho^e  of  the  Middle  Age, 
paid  the  least  attention,  and  which  they  were  tlic  readiest  to 
neglect. 

It  is,  however,  no  mere  supposition,  that  in  con6e(|ueiico  of 
the  above  mentioned  alliances  the  nobles  of  Aquitania  and  of 
Provence  gave  the  tone,  and  we  may  say  a  new  code  of  eti- 

3nette  to  the  conrts  where  they  made  their  appearance.  They 
id  so  especially  at  the  court  of  Kiu^  Hobert.  Hi^ord,  the  his- 
torian cf  these  epoclis,  gives  a  canons  portrait  of  tho  men  of 
Arlea  and  of  loulouse,  who  aceom}>anied  Constance,  tho 
daughter  of  their  seignior,  and  ho  briefly  describes  the  effect  of 
their  prcponcc  in  France. 

Tie  represents  tlicm  as  cxcesriivcly  vain  and  frivolous  men, 
extremely  particular  and  showy  in  tlicir  drcs?,  in  their  nrins 
and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  horsef?,  in  the  cut  of  tlieir  hair,  and 
in  their  mode  of  shaving  the  heard,  and  as  odd  in  tlicir  ajij^ear- 
ance  as  thev  were  cornipt  in  tlieir  morals,  as  they  were  desti- 
tute of  probity  and  fealty. 

^  They  are  men^''  he  finally  exclaims,  disconsolate — they 
are  men  who  have  so  far  sednced  the  naUon  of  the  Bnrgnn* 
diane,  and  that  of  the  Franks,  which  heretofore  was  the  most 
legEtlar  of  all,  that  it  has  become  entirely  like  them  in  perversity 
ana  tnrpitnde;  and  if  some  pions  sonl  were  to  attempt  to 
oppose  the  corropt  men  who  set  sneh  examples,  he  wonld  bo 
treated  lilcc  a  mnn  of  11l1^ound  mind."* 

Ivigord  was  a  monk  and  a  man  of  very  limited  ideas;  he 
appeared  to  have  heen  of  Frnnkish  ori^j^in,  and  a  zealous  parti- 
san of  their  primitive  austerity.  His  words  therefore  stand 
in  need  of  some  explanation.  Tiiey  simj.ly  mean,  that  the  Pro- 
Ten^al  riohles  were  already  distinguished  for  a  certain  elei;ance 
of  manners,  for  certain  habits  of  social  refinement,  for  gaiety  of 

•"QnrTura  Itaqne  ncfan*!^  c\Tfiiiyi1arii.  }umi  !  pr>'!i  f!<ilor!  totft  feM  Frafircmim, 
iwper  omnium  bonMtiMUJDa}  ae  Burcumiioruni  »itibund&  rapuitf  donee  omnia  forci 
B«qaiU»  «t  tnrpltiidinit  fllontm  eonTormfs.  Bl  aa!glib«t  vero  retipriosns  ac  tirneu 
Deom  tails  |r*i"entfM  roTTipf^ffrc  t('ntavi?grt.  nb  eisaem  Jntania  nota^atTr."  Thi>  pfts- 
••M,  boweTer.  is  nut  irum  iiignrd'ii  life  of  Philip  AngoatiM,  but  from  Glabh  Uodulphl 
Btatoriarnm  aol  tcmporo  libri  v. ,  of  h  i  h  t  J  i  r  l  ^  book  b  pitted  IB  BooqMt'o  BeenwH, 
VOL     p.  1,  oqft.,  and  tkis  ponago  on  p.  CU-l.il. 
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life,  for  a  certain  intcnnixturo  of  civil  and  military  luxury.  Tiiej 
were  undoubtedly  also  already  remarkable  for  tliat  general  and 
disinterested  alacrity  to  please  the  fair  sex,  winch  always 
presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  of  moral  autboritj 
m  tlie  latter. 

We  perceive  from  thifi,  that  if  the  communications,  which 
from  tiie  eleTonth  oentoiy  had  comm^ced  to  esdst  between  the 
•oath  of  FnuLoe  and  other  oonntries  of  Eorope,  did  not 
then  ^  60  far  as  to  impart  to  the  latter  a  knowledge  of  Proven- 
cal literature,  thejat  any  rate  diijMMed  them  to  relibli  it  b^ 
spreading  in  adrance  the  eentiments  and  manners  of  which  it 
was  the  portraiture. 

T^efore  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was  scarcely  a 
country  in  Europe,  into  wliicli  the  fame  of  the  Troubadours  had 
not  penetrated,  wliere  their  ])roductions  were  not  admired,  and 
where  to  imitate  them  was  not  tlie  highest  pretension  of  art. 
The  poetry  of  the  Provencals  had  become  the  poetry  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  a  part  of  Spain.  It  Iiad  enterea  tlirou^li  beveral 
avenues  into  England  and  into  Germany.  It  was  &nown  in 
Bohemia,  in  Hnngarv  and  in  Greece.  Even  in  the  northern 
eonntries,  as  far  as  Iceland,  it  dbaied  the  popularity  of  the 
Scandinavian  traditions,  the  sagas,  the  songs  of  the  Eadss,  and 
those  of  the  Skalds. 

I  shall  not  endeayor  to  trace  its  progress  in  all  those  countries; 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  examming  its  effect  on  the  litera- 
tures which  have  a  stronger  claim  on  our  interest,  and  which 
■will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  serpiel.  They  are  the  litera- 
tures of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy.  The 
literature  of  the  north  of  France  is  excluded  from  my 
researches;  nevertheless  it  is  by  its  origin  so  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  South,  that  it  will  be  impossible  lor  nie  not  to  say 
something  about  it  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  com* 
mence  with  Spain. 

Bnrinff  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Christian  part 
of  tlie  Peninsula  c^mtained  three  distinct  countries;  each  of 
which  had  its  little  states,  its  pecoliar  dialect  and  its  literature. 
They  were  Catalonia  and  Aragon  in  the  east ;  Castile  in  the 
interior,  and  Galicia  and  Portugal  in  the  west.  In  each  of 
these  conntries  the  liternture  of  the  Provencals  had  its  particu- 
lar destiny,  and  was  productive  of  diiferent  elfccts. 

The  court  of  the  kings  of  Castile  was  one  of  those  which  the 
Troubadours  freouented  the  most,  and  were  diey  met  with  the 
bebt  reception.  They  there  Bung  their  poetical  productions  of 
every  kind,  which  were  ail  more  or  less  applauded,  and  which 
thence  spread  into  the  smaller  courts  of  the  country  or  among 
the  people.  The  first  Osstilian  writers  who  have  mTestigated 
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the  oriprin  of  their  own  jtootry  have  not  hesitated  to  pronoiinco 
it  an  oli"6hoot  of  the  Provenyal,  or,  ns  they  term  it,  of  the  poeti-y 
of  LimousiD.  But  this  is  a  general  ae»ertiun  wliicli  teaches  us 
nothing,  imlegs  it  in  somewhat  specified  and  examined  in 
detail. 

The  yanoiu  kinds  of  Proyenyal  poetiy  were  not  in  equal 
&Tor  among  the  CastiHaus,  nor  were  they  prodnctiTe  of  the 
same  effect  on  their  imagination.  Among  the  ancient  monur 
menta  of  their  literatttie  ve  cannot  find  anythmg,  which  might 
he  regarded  as  even  a  vagne  or  distant  imitation  of  the  amatory 
poetry  of  the  Troabadonrs.  One  might  he  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  nr)])lo  Castilians,  grave  aa  they  naturally  were,  and 
always  at  war  with  the  Arabs,  could  have  but  little  taste  for 
those  subtle  conventions,  with  which  the  Provencals  had  over- 
burdened their  gallantry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
whether  it  was  their  national  character  or  the  particulHr  cir- 
cumstances of  their  political  and  social  condition,  their  chiv.di-y 
did  not  generally  develop  itself  into  the  systematic  gallantry  of 
the  aontS  of  Fhmce*  It  there  remained  what  it  had  been  ori- 
cinally,  faithful  to  its  purely  religions  and  martial  principle. 
The  songs  of  love,  therefore,  were  not  the  portion  of  rrovenj^ 
poetiy  which  it  adopted  or  imitated^  but  tlie  heroic  narratives^ 
the  legends,  the  romantic  epopees,  in  which  this  poetry  had 
celebrated  the  wars  of  the  CShristians  against  the  infidels,  or  tho 
voluntary  <j[ue8ts  of  perilous  adventures.  Moreover,  the  Cas- 
tilian  imagination  did  not  even  adopt  these  narratives  in  their 
originnl  form  or  entire.  It  cut  them  up,  it  parcelled  them  out, 
and  (li:>ciigaged  their  most  salient  parts,  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  popular  songs,  which  were  generally  short  enough  to 
be  sung  at  one  time;  in  fine,  it  changed  them  into  historical 
ballads  or  roTnaiizas^  they  were  then  called,  and  as  wo  still 
term  them  in  our  day,* 

The  majority  of  these  romanzas  do  not  go  as  far  back  as  the 
earliest  epochs.  But  in  the  extremely  varied  and  unequal 
eneembl^  which  they  now  form,  there  are  some,  who  through 
their  various  successive  modifications  of  language  as  well  aa 
of  composition,  may  doubtless  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  first 
half  of  tJie  thirteenth  century.  Now  these  are  mostly  based 
on  Provencal  romnnces  of  every  nge  and  of  every  kind. 

Some  of  them  turn  on  the  incidcntL=;  of  the  first  crusade, 
others  on  the  expeditions  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne  in 
Spain,  several  on  tlic  heroes  ul  the  Round  Table,  and  some, 
which  it  is  curious  to  observe  among  the  rest,  are  derived  from 

•A  history  and  cbancterlzation  of  these  Spanish  romanzoM  (more  properly  romanm), 
or  popular  batlada,  to  flmiiabed     Mr.  Ikknor,  in  hia  Uiat.  of  Bjraniak  lit,  vol,  L,  cha^ 
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unknown  or  lost  romances,  which  howerer  were  likeviae  Fro- 
rencal,  m  their  subject  indicates. 

llie  Ciistilian  imagination  did  not  rest  content  with  merely  bor- 
rowin^he  subjects  for  its  romanzas  from  these  different  branches 
of  the  rrovcn^al  epopee.  So?tio  of  these  poetic  narratives  con- 
tained pretensions  which  were  lepuf^nant  to  the  national  prido 
of  the  Castilians;  as  for  example,  the  one  which  had  reference 
to  the  conquest  of  a  part  oi  Spain  by  Charlemagne.  Hie 
Spaniards  composed  a  multitude  of  romanzas,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  Troubadours  and  the  Trouveres 
of  France  on  this  point  of  their  history.  They  created  national 
heroes,  by  whom  they  made  Boland  and  his  companions  van- 
quished represented  Charlemagne  as  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  £bro,  and  as  repassing  with  great  difficulty  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his  own 
states.  8ome  of  the  pieces  which  they  composed  on  these 
events  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  also  the  additional  merit  of 
coming  much*  nearer  to  the  truth  of  history  than  the  Pro- 
vcneiil  romances.  Tlicy  are  a  mnvQ  faithful  echo  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  relative  to  that  famous  expedition  of  the  FrankSi 
which  terminated  in  the  disaster  at  Koncevaux. 

So  lung  as  the  attention  of  the  Castilians  was  occupied  with 
the  Arabs,  the  Provencal  romances  had  no  other  circulation  in 
Spain,  e.\cept  in  the  form  of  these  popular  rhapsodies.  And 
after  the  Arabs  had  been  vanquished,  and  society  had  become 
established  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  pco]>le  continued  to  sing  its 
romanzas ;  it  made  new  ones  like  them,  and  without  any  design 
or  even  a  suspicion  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  said  to  have  gradually 
cliangcd,  re-touched  and  re-created  the  old  ones.  Tlic  nobleSi 
who  wore  then  at  leisure,  had  also  their  literature  by  them- 
selves; they  translated  entire  romances  from  tlie  Provenjal  or 
from  the  French;  they  imitated  them,  they  exaggerated  and 
subtilized  the  primitive  facts  still  further,  and  they  became  so 
extrayagant  in  this  respect,  as  to  provoke  the  sublime  irony  of 
the  Don  Quixotte. 

These  observations  will  suffice,  I  presume,  to  prove  in  a 
general  niauncr  the  influence  of  Provencal  poetry  on  the  first 
developments  of  the  poetry  of  the  Castilians.  It  belongs  to 
the  special  history  of  the  latter  to  show  how  it  employed,  trans- 
formed and  varied  the  fictions  and  the  traditions,  which  it  had 
adopted  from  the  former,  and  from  what  canses  and  by  what 
decrees  this  primitive  poetry  became  altered,  modified  and 
cxtmct,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  learned  and  polished  poetry, 
which  had  neither  its  genius  nor  its  grace. 

Portugal  and  Galicia  are  the  parts  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
concemiug  whose  relations  with  the  south  of  Trance,  during 
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ihe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eentnrieS)  we  l:now  the  least.  Hie 
Proven^  documents  mention  bnt  a  single  Tronbadour,  who 
frequented  the  conrts  of  Fortngal,  and  I  presume  that  the  Por^ 
tngaese  docnments  have  not  much  more  to  say  about  the  Pro* 
▼en^  poets. 

^CTertlieles?,  it  is  impossible  to  question  tlic  influence  of 
Provencal  poetry  on  the  aneient  poetry  of  Portugal.  The 
library  of  the  advoentos  at  Lisbon  contains  considerable  frag- 
ments of  a  precious  manuscript  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  iias  recently  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  twenty -five 
copies  only.  This  manuscript  has  pieces  of  poetry,  which  ai  e 
manifestly  anterior  to  the  age  of  the  manuscript,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  thirteenth  c^tory.  These  ]>iceeB| 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  all  without 
ezeeption  songs  of  love,  composed  in  the  stjle  and  tone  of  those 
of  the  Pioren^ls.  To  say  that  they  are  an  imitation  of  the 
latter  is  not  enough ;  we  mnst  add  that  thev  are  a  perpetual 
imitation f  and  often  a  mere  translation.  Their  authors,  like 
those  of  the  second,  style  themselves  Trovadors ;  among  tlio 
one,  R<  nraoug  the  others,  the  composition  of  such  works  was 
calliHi  "  rinding  or  inventing."  Tlie  only  difference  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Rvstem  of  gallantry,  as  expressed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese songs,  is  but  a  mutilated  co]n',  a  sort  of  an  abstract  of 
that  wliich  is  contained  in  the  amatory  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours proi)er. 

As  to  the  epic  romances  of  the  Provencals,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  epoch  at  which  they  began  to  be  known  in  Portugal. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  them  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  either  in  entire  translations  or  cut  up  into 
romanzasi  as  among  the  Castilians.  It  appears,  indecu,  that 
the  Porti^ese,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  historical  roman- 
zas  at  an  early  date.  But  scarcely  any  of  these  romanzas  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  judging  from  these  of  those  wliich  are 
lost,  tboy  would  all  have  been  of  a  less  eplf^  and  less  elevated 
t  'lie  than  the  Gastilian  romanzas;  tliey  would  imply  less  a})ti- 
tiide  to  decompose  and  to  concentrate  poetically  a  long  roman- 
tic narrative  mto  a  small  number  of  detached  rhapsodich  or 

StjIlgS. 

Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  in  more  intimate  relations  ^th 
the  south  of  France  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
Uiis  intimacy  made  itself  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  litera- 
ture. In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Catalonions 
had  no  other  literary  idiom  but  the  Provengal,  and  their  litera- 
ture at  the  epochs  in  q^uestion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tliat 
of  the  Provencals ;  it  constitotes  an  indivisible  part  of  it. 
Several  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  many  Catalonian  nobles 
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figure  in  the  general  Mat  of  the  Troubadoors,  and  in  the  Pro- 
yengal  collections  their  poetry  ia  found  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  national  Troubadours.   Some  of  these  poems  deserve  even 

to  bo  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  those,  of  which  tlicy  cou- 
stitutc  a  part,  and  are  among  the  number  of  those  compositions 
which  I  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter.  The  identity 
of  tlie  }>OLtic  system  of  the  Catalouiane  and  the  Provencals  is 
an  eviUente  that  the  civilization  of  both  these  nations  wa^  fun- 
damentally the  same,  and  that  the  institution  of  chiva.lr/  had 
developed  it&elf  in  the  same  manner  among  both.* 

Thia  Hterary  mnum  mnrived  the  poetiy  of  the  F^roTeo^als  for 
a  consideiable  length  of  time»  In  1888,  the  academy  of  the 
gay  scienoey  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  having  been  inati- 
tnted  or  reorganized  at  Toulouse  in  1823,  Btill  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  distinction.  Johnof  Ara^on,  ambitious  of  the  glorj 
of  establishing  a  similar  academy  m  his  own  States,  sent  a 
Bolemn  deputation  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  two 
academicians  of  Toulouse  to  found  poetic  colonics  of  the  gay 
saber  in  Catalonia.  The  first  academy  of  the  kind  was  estab- 
lished at  Barcelona,  and  some  time  afterward  a  body  of  deputies 
from  that  city  went  to  Tortosa,  to  found  a  second  academy 
after  the  model  of  the  lirst.  The  works  of  several  of  these 
Catalonian  academicians  are  yet  extant,  some  of  them  in  a 
printed  form,  and  the  majority  in  mannaeript.  They  are  writ^ 
ten  in  the  dialect  of  the  conntn^,  and  are,  J  believe,  the  first 
poetic  easaj^s  in  this  dialect  This  new  poetry,  which  pretended 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  Provencal,  is  linked  to  it  only  by  feeble 
reminiscences ;  the  Troubadours  of  the  preceding  centuries  are 
everywhere  lauded  and  quoted,  but  Dante  ana  Petrarch  are 
still  more  so,  and  better  imitated.  Love  speaks  iio  lonL^er 
any  other  than  a  sombre  and  a  mystic  language,  which  ill 
accords  with  tlie  name  of  the  <;;iy  science.  This  new  poetry  of 
Catalonia  is  however  remarkable  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
in  respect  to  its  diction.  It  will  in  the  sequel  .'i])}icarto  us  biill 
mure  remarkable,  as  the  hrat  in  Europe,  in  which  we  bcc  the 
infiaence  of  Provencal  poetry  disappear  entirely  before  that  of 
the  Italian. 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Spun  wore  separated  from  the 
countries  of  tbe  Provengal  tongue  by  the  Pyrenees.  But 
between  the  latter  and  the  north  of  France,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  nothing  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  barrier.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  belonged  mostlv  to  the  same 
race ;  they  spoke  dialects  which  were  closely  related  to  each 

*  On  the  conner^mn  of  t^'*  ProTencaln  with  CaUUmilft  Mid  AltfODi  <)OflMMtV  TUk" 
Aor'fl  Hist,  of  8f  aauiii  Uu  vuL  i.  p.  2^1-264.— 
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other ;  they  had  on  several  occasions  been  nnited  by  tJie  same 
political  ties,  and  were  naturally  destined  to  become  so  again; 
matoal  eommiiDicalioiis  had  alrauljr  existed  between  them  for  a 
long  time.  In  fine»  the  respectire  atuntkins  of  the  two  conntriee 
were  of  such  a  naifcare,  that  the  one  conid  scarcely  make  any 
coniiderable  progress  in  civilization  without  affording  the  other 
a  speedy  opportnnity  for  participating  in  it  more  or  less. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  tweffth  century,  the  Komansli 
idiom  of  the  North,  which  had  already  become  the  French, 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  consistency  and  with  success. 
Several  more  or  less  remarkable  works  were  composed  in  this 
idiom,  or  translated  into  it,  among  which  the  Vhronicl  s  of 
Wace  were  bv  \'i\v  the  most  important.*  Nearly  all  these  wurkg 
were  composed  iu  verse ;  but  they  had  none  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  poem.  It  is  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  centaryy  that  we  see  the  French  language  exhibit 
works  which  were  conceived  in  a  poetic  sphrit  and  fer  a  poetic 
end,  and  which,  consLdored  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  system  of 
poetry. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  poetry  of  the  north  of  Franco  is 
enough  to  strike  any  one  with  its  resemblance  to,  and  I  liad 
almost  said  its  identity  with,  that  of  the  South.  Both  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other  tlie  same  poetic  forms  are  employed  to 
give  expression  to  tlie  same  subjects.  In  the  epopee  we  find 
tiie  same  tradiii'tns,  the  same  adventures,  and  the  same  lieroes. 
The  general  tone  and  the  character  of  the  narration  are  the 
same. 

In  the  lyrical  forms,  the  system  of  chivalric  gallantry  is  the 
same ;  love  speaks  the  same  language,  produces  itself  in  the 
same  costume,  proceeds  with  the  same  armoiy. 

In  the  poetry  of  both  nations,  the  metrical  forms  and  the 
mechanism  are  the  same.  Tlie  same  things  are  designated  by 
the  same  names.  At  the  North  as  in  the  South,  tlie  whole  of 
the  poetic  art  is  summed  up  in  the  word  {rovver  (to  find,  invent), 
and  the  poets  are  Trouvi'rcs  or  tinders,  having  as  their  associates  . 
or  servants  the  Jongleurs,  who  sing  their  verses  from  city  to 
city,  from  court  to  courtf  In  both  countries  this  art  oi  find- 
ing is  cultivated  alike,  not  only  by  those  who  are  Trouv6res  by 
profession,  but  by  all  the  classes  of  the  feudal  order.  In  a 
word,  between  these  two  poetries  there  appears  at  first  sight  to 

•  An  account  of  this  chroolole,  tnd  of  other  works  of  "Robert  Waco,  i^^  furnished  bj 
the  editors  of  the  "  Hbt.  Llti.  de  la  France,"  voL  xvii.  p.  61^-4>^,  and  vol.  xiii.  p. 

t  F'or  an  account  of  these  TronvbrM,  see  SismoTidrs    Lit.  of  the  South  of  Europe,"" 
ToL  1st.   Special  examinations  of  their  writinps  in  "  Hist.  I.itt.  de  la  France."  Tota. 
XT.-XJcii.    Compare  ali^o  works  of  De  la  Kue.  Dinaux.  Jnbinal,  Burbaznn.  HkMl,  Lt> 

graad  d'Aniaj  and  othen  iodicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Tolumc— i^cl. 
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he  ficarccly  any  other  difference  than  l2iat  of  the  dialect  wltidi 
tliej  employed,  and  this  difference  even  is  not  a  Tenr  oodp 
siderable  one;  but  there  is  no  dovbt  bnt  that  one  of  these 
dialects,  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a  literaiT  idiom,  was  modelled 
after,  and,  as  it  were,  copied,  from  the  otner. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  resemblances,  a  more  attentive 
examination  will  soon  disclose  to  ns  important  differences.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  South,  the  ideas  of  cliivalric  gallantry  form  a 
much  completer  system  than  in  that  of  the  I^^orth.  The  lirst 
includes  a  truer  idea  of  society  than  the  second  ;  in  a  word,  the 
comnu)n  eleuieuts  of  both  these  poetries  are  more  prominent, 
more  clearly  developed  and  more  coherent,  in  that  of  the  South 
than  in  the  other ;  and  this  fact,  demonstrated  and  establislicd, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  beiu^,  wonld  snffice  to  prove,  if  there 
were  anj  need  of  it,  that  the  first  is  an  original  type  and  an 
invention,  while  the  second  is  bnt  an  imitation  and  a  cop^. 

But  there  are  simpler  and  more  direct  means  for  estalnisbing 
the  tmth  of  this  assertion.  Tlie  mere  approximation  of  dates 
is  enough.  At  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  Christian  of 
Troycp,  who  is  thefirfet  Trouvere  to  wiiom  we  can  with  certainty 
attribute  lyrical  pieces  in  tlie  style  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
latter  had  already  flourished  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had 
already  carried  their  art  to  its  highest  perfection. 

In  regard  to  tlie  romantic  epopees,  tliere  is  no  doubt  bnt  that 
the  majority  of  those  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  France 
are  translations,  imitations  and  variations  of  each  otlier.  lUit  it 
Is  more  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  are  the  originals 
and  which  the  copies.  Tliis  is  a  literai  y  question  of  great 
importance  and  of  extreme  complexity.  All  tliat  I  can  do 
here  is  simply  to  state  it.  I  shall,  howe\  er,  endeavor  to  solve 
it  hereafter,  and  I  shall  reclaim  for  the  Provencals  more  than 
one  famous  production,  which  has  habitually  been  produced 
to  enlmnce  tlie  glory  of  c>ther  literatures. 

I  now  ])as&  on  to  England,  which  will  occupy  our  attention 
but  for  a  short  time. 

After  the  Normans  had  introduced  the  Komansh  idiom  of 
the  north  of  France  into  that  island,  there  feprung  up  an  Anglo- 
JS'oraiau  literature,  \\  liicli  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  literature  of  the  French. 

This  Anglo-Norman  literature  had  two  points  of  contact  with 
the  literature  of  the  Provencals,  one  of  wiiich  was  furnished  by 
its  general  and  indirect  relations  to  France,  the  other  direcU/ 
through  the  kings  of  England,  wlio  had  becomes  dukes  of 
Gttienne,  and  wuo  kept  up  habitual  communications  with 
several  of  the  provinces  of  the  South.  The  literature  of  the 
Froven^als  had  thus  two  avenues  open,  by  which  to  penetrate 
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into  Great  Britain.  Henry  11.  and  his  boiis  distinjguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  enconra<remeiit  of  the  Tronba- 
douTB.  Ilis  que^n,  Eleanor  of  Guieiine,  drew  several  of  them 
after  her,  and  among  others  one  of  the  most  distinguished— 
Bernard  de  Yentadour. 

Bat  in  spite  of  these  favorable  circnm8tanee&  the  poetry  of 
the  Provencals  exercised  but  a  very  limited  iniaence  on  the 
poetry  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  latter  can  show  nothing 
which  might  he  compared  with  the  lyrical  productions  of  the 
first.  As  to  poetical  romances,  the  Anglo-Normans  composed 
some  of  tlioin,  they  translated  others,  and  they  were  acnnaintcd 
with  several  more  throni^li  French  translations  ;  but  tfiere  are 
writers  who  have  wisiied  to  attribute  to  them  tlie  invention  of 
nearly  all.  This  is  an  assertion  which  it  will  not  even  be 
necessary  for  nic  to  refute  expressly ;  it  wiii  vaiiish  of  itself  • 
before  the  faet*j,  as  they  will  be  announced. 

By  the  side  of  this  Anglo-Korman  literature,  which  was 
properly  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  conquerors,  there  arose 
another  in  the  langua^^^e  of  the  country,  and  this  was  the  litera- 
ture of  the  people.  Tlie  Provencal  influence  is  more  apparent 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  It  contains  several  imitations 
or  translations  of  epic  romances  from  the  Provencal)  of  which 
I  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.* 

I  now  proceed  to  broach  a  question  of  great  interest  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  for  the  solution  of 
which  we  have  priuci|>fi]]y  to  look  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  generally  u  iiuittcd  oj)inion,  tliat  the  ori<^in;vl  autliora 
of  the  romances  of  the  iwuund  lable  liavti  borrowed  the  subject 
from  iirilioh  (or  rather  Breton)  traditions.  Kow,  there  are 
two  countries  which  are  regarded  as  the  primitive  centres  of 
these  traditions— Armorican  Brittany  in  France,  and  the  princi- 
pahty  of  Wales  in  England. 

As  far  as  Armorican  Brittany  is  concerned,  tlicre  is  nothing 
to  be  found  there,  cither  orally  or  in  writing,  which  has  any 
resemblance  to  the  tiaditions  in  question,  nothing  that  could 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  snch  fictions.  All  that  has  been 
advanced  or  conjectured  on  tliis  subject  is  a  ])ure  chimera,  a 
hypothesis  which  cuuld  not  be  refuted,  since  it  is  not  sustained 
by  an}*  argument,  not  even  by  a  bad  one. 

In  r<\<rard  to  the  country  of  AVales,  it  is  another  matter. 
Tlii.^  ouiitry  lias  preserved  its  ancient  language  and  ii6  national 
traditions  much  more  carefully  and  completely  than  Armorica. 
It  has  written  documents;  and  these  ought  to  contain  the 

*  On  ttie  old  Englldi  netarfeal  romaiieei,  tlM  rMdar  juay  oooMili  Wwtoii'a  *'HiiL  «f 
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proofs  of  the  opinion  advanced,  if  anj  Buch  exist — and,  ia  ftct^ 
these  docnments  do  make  mention  of  King  Arthnr.  or  Horlin 
the  Enchanter^  of  Tristran^  of  Qaeen  Jmltf  ana  of  other 
romantic  penonagea  of  tiie  Bonnd  Table.  But  can  tiie  atate- 
ments  of  tncso  Welflh  monumenta  in  regard  to  those  personagea 
be  regarded  as  tlie  basis  or  tiie  germ  of  the  romances  in 
vocation  t  This  problem  is  a  precise  one,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  solve  it.  "We  shall  see,  tliat  the  original  authors  of  tlieso 
roTiifinces,  whoever  thoy  mny  ho,  have  borrowetl  nothing  from 
tiie  traditions  of  the  primitive  Britons,  except  it  be  some  proper 
names  and  a  few  vague  facts.  We  si  mil  see,  that  all  the 
developments  of  these  romances,  and  whatever  relates  to  their 
character  and  poetical  merit,  was  either  derived  entirely  from 
the  imagination  ul  the  inventors  themselves,  or  else  from  mo- 
.  nnmento  which  have  no  longer  anv  existence  anywhere.* 

Germanyi  like  £nd|and}  had  a  doable  point  of  contact  with 
tiie  oonntnea  of  tiieTroYon^  tongoo— 4m  indirect  one  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  an  immediate  and  direct  one  in  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Arleai  which  indnded  the  whole  of  the  Provence  of  the 
Middle  Age— that  is  to  say,  all  the  country  from  the  Ib^  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Alps.  Several  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Ilohenstaufcn  attempted  to  establish  their  authority 
in  tliis  kingdom.  Frederic  Barbarossa  liad  himself  crowned 
Ym^  of  it  in  1133;  Otho  lY.  kept  a  sort  of  lieutenant  tlioro 
witli  the  title  of  marshal;  Frederic  II.  made  various  attempts 
to  get  uj)  a  party  in  his  favor  within  its  limits.  Tlie  literary 
commmiicationd  Muturally  followed  the  political,  and  we  can 
point  out  quite  a  large  number  of  Troubaaours,  who  licc[ueiited 
the  camps  and  the  courts  of  these  emperors  in  xtaly.f 

The  effects  of  all  these  direct  ana  indirect  commonications 
soon  hc^im  to  manifest  themsdyes  in  the  literature  of  tho 
Germans.  This  literatore,  which  hadhithertobeen  confined  to 
ideas  of  Christian  origin  and  to  its  ancient  national  traditions^ 
assumed  now,  oil  at  once,  a  wider  expansion  and  a  new  ap- 
pearance. It  had  a  lyric  poetry,  the  various  forms  of  which 
were  more  or  less  constructed  after  the  models  of  the  Proven- 
cals, and  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  latter,  the  noblest 
form  was  consecrated  to  the  apotheosis  of  chivalric  love.  Tho 
writers  wlio  cultivated  this  new  poetry,  assumed  a  name  which 
indicated  the  prominent  character  and  object  of  their  pro- 

*  On  ttb  subject  eonparv  BdinUlt*B  "Les  roowni  m  prom  dee  eyelra  de  k 

ronde."  An  account  of  the  poems  of  this  cycle  in  the  dfff  r-rit  lnn_^nac:eB  of  Earope 
and  the  East,  is  given  by  Von  der  Hagen,  w  tbe  2d  vol.  of  his  Miaac^inger,"  vufr 
ifoee  Melster  Konrad  ron  Straatbnrgli.— 

t  An  accoont  of  the  Italian  wan  of  these  emperors  is  given  bjr  Von  Haumer,  in  h]» 
**0«nhichte  der  Hoheostaafen,"  q.  7.  Oa  the  Kingdom  of  ArleS|  see  voL  r.  p.  71.— 
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iBtBioii.  ^  TtkBf  called  themselves  Mmn/emBn/Mr^  m*,  in  other 
words,  singers  of  love.  These  Minnesaenffer  oegan  to  flourish 
BcaHv  simultaneously  with  tho  Trouv6re8  of  the  north  of  France 
— tliat  is  to  say,  toward  tlie  close  of  tho  twelfth  century — and 
they  likewise  continued  to  sing  until  the  thirteenth.  There  is,, 
perhaps,  not  a  single  one  of  them,  in  whom  wo  do  not  distin- 

fuish  traces  of  Provencal  influence,  and  that  even  in  the  minutest 
etaiU  of  thought  and  style,  and  yet  we  shall  find  tlie  ex- 
nre6ii<m  of  cliiTalric  sallantry  even  less  complete  among  them 
mn  it  WM  MBoi^  &e  ttwwhM  of  Franee*.  The  more  it 
Moeded  from  ito  proper  centre,  nd  the  fhrther  it  advanoed 
from  the  South  toward  the  Norui,  the  more  the  poetrj  <Kf  the 
Froven^ala  lost  of  its  peculiar  spirit,  and  of  its  ehmeter  as  a 
whole. 

The  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  in  the  literature  of 
Germany  by  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
chivalry,  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  in  the  epopoo  than  it 
is  in  the  lyric  forms.  All  the  ancient  national  traditions  which 
this  poetry  had  thus  far  preserved,  were  then,  as  it  wore,  cast 
in  a  new  mold.  The  uncouth  heroism  of  the  barbarous  times 
was  tcm]x»red  by  some  traits  of  the  kindlier  and  more  generous 
heroism  of  chivalry.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  an 
tuilaMiwii  Mimiesttiiger  redacted,  in  the  form  in  whic^  we 
now  possess  it,  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen — a  poem  of  yasl 
edebrity,  concenio^  whicli  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  than 
enee  hcreafler,  and  m  which  we  shall  see  the  strangest  associa- 
tioQ  of  the  ancient  pagan  barbarity  with  the  belieft  and  senti- 
ments of  Christianity  and  the  manners  of  chivalry. 

The  same  motive,  which  induced  the  Germans  of  tho  twelfth 
and  tliirteenth  centuries  to  modify  their  ancient  heroic  poetry 
according;  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  chivalry,  prevailed  on 
them  to  translate  the  majority  of  tho  Provenyal  and  French 
romances.  German  literature  furnishes  us  on  this  point  many 
valuable  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Provencal.  There 
exist,  in  fact,  in  the  German  lon^  poems,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  translatiens,  and,  aeeorning  to  tiie  eonlbsnon  of  ^ 
writers  themselves,  translations  from  the  Proveni^  These 

*  OerriniM  make*  the  Troabftdoon  two  feientioMMterior  to  the  MUnneRinf^ers,  and 
concedes  to  them  a  decided  soperiorit/  orer  the  Istter,  not  onlj  on  account  of  *be 
greater  variety  of  their  lyrical  compoAitionfl,  bat  more  particularly  on  accnant  of  the 
■Aol/  independence  of  character  exhibited  by  them,  both  in  their  writings  and  in  th«iff 
■oMIwal  relation!  (Gesch.  d.  deut^chea  Mentung,  vol.  i.  p.  291).  But  a  direct  1ml* 
■^on  of  the  poets  of  the  RomauHh  idiom!;  c.in  l)c  shown  only  in  a  veryfno  of  the  Min- 
■taint^ers,  L  e.  in  four  or  five,  who  lived  un  the  coailae»  of  France, either  in  Siritxeriand 
or  Ik'lgiom  (Cf.  V.  d.  Hagen  n  Minne»iDgor,  vol.  ii.  p.  50) ;  the  rest  wrote  portions  of  am 
OTifin^  patlonai  poetry,  which  in  point  of  delicacy,  intensity  and  idealitj  of  Mattoienti 
ii  wt  rarpMaed  by  anT  of  the  eooch.  But  they  scarcely  writo  ny  Birumlm  mt iMmM. 
gad  only  number  about  one  h uadnd and  ■ixt|y,wUto  tilt  FMfWisal  IfaldMiraovwarM 
bHidrvd  and  fifty  peeta.~v£il. 
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versions,  therefore,  represent,  if  not  by  their  form  and  in  theif 
dctftil??,  at  least  in  their  c^eneral  arrantr^'TT^oTit  anr!  in  the  fiinda-' 
TiicMitiil  coneeptiuii,  tlic  Prnvcnr  nl  works,  tromwiiich  tUey  wer^- 
©riffiiiaily  taken,  and  which  are  now  lost. 

There  are  also  poeras  in  the  German  langnape,  which  furnish 
ns  no  indication  whatever  respecting  their  authors,  but  which 
contain  iu  tlicmsclves,  and  in  their  very  substance,  incuntesta- 
ble  marks  of  their  Provencal  origin.  These  arc  not  only 
tnrioofl  vestiges  <yf  the  iDflvenice  of  the  literature  of  Boalhem 
France^  but  they  are  conMitiient  and  intereeting  parta  of  that- 
literature  ilaelf,  which  we  are  swe  of  finding  reprodaced  in  thai 
Ckrman  litermtnre  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentnriea. 

It  remains  now  to  investigate  the  traces  of  Provencal  poetry 
in  Italy.  Tliis  ia  tlie  country,  to  which  I  confess  I  shall  follow 
it  with  most  curiosity.  It  is  there,  where  I  think  I  see  its  influ- 
ence manifest! nir  itself  in  its  totality  and  witli  tlie  greatest 
ellect,  and  blending  in  the  most  intimate  and  in  tlie  most 
striking  manner  with  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of  tlie  coiin«> 
try. 

From  tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  new  relation?  of  every 
kind  bi'^'HU  to  spring  up  between  the  south  of  France  luid 
Italy;  The  principal  cities  of  the  two  conntrics  gave  them- 
ielvea  eonatitntiima  nearly  equally  liberal,  and  oonatructed  after 
nearly  the  same  model. 

These  cities  allied  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaties  of 
amity  and  of  commerce;  they  formed  a  coalition  in  order  to 
earry  on  mntnally  the  war  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  the 
eomroon  enemy  of  their  faith  and  of  their  industry ;  they  drove 
them  from  pcveral  islands  of  the  Meditcrrnnean,  and  they  even 
took  several  of  tluir  most  important  cities  in  Spain  itself. 
Tliese  political  and  conuin  rcial  relations  gave  rise  to  others'  of 
a  social  character,  so  that  each  of  the  two  nations  could  adopt 
from  the  other  whatever  it  found  lor  its  advantage. 

It  was  during  the  second  half  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  that  tho 
institutions  and  manners  of  chivalry  were  introduced  Iruui  the 
south  of  France  into  Italy.  They  were  from  the  ontset  adopted 
with  avidity  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  along  with  tnem 
the  whole  poetic  system,  which  constituted  part  and  parcel  of 
them.  The  Provencal  then  became  the  literary  language  of 
aJl  the  smaller  courts  of  Italy ,which  pndcd  themselves  on  their 
diivalric  etiquette.  The  Provencal  Troubadours  visited  thestf 
Qourts;  they  tlicre  gave  lessons  in  their  art,  and  poets  sprang 
up  among  the  Italians  themselves,  who  snng  in  the  Provcn^ju 
idioTTi  of  Ifvve  and  courtesy.  History  mnlcr?  mention  of  no 
than  tjiirty  of  thrm,  and  among  that  nnniber  there  arc  Bome 
who  were  didtinguiidied  for  their  rank  and  talent. 
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Ii»  Jr\fluenoe  on  the  several  CourUriea  qf  Europe.  211: 

During  thk  fint  epoeh  of  the  Frovmal-ItiU 
IB,  during  th«  interna  betwaen  Hf9  umi  iQao.  or  tbereftbouts 
«-ltaly  cannot  be  aaid  to  bare  as  yet  had  any  poetry  of  itt 

own ;  at  least  no  poetry  wbicb  was  ealtivated  as  an  art,  and 

constructed  on  some  artistic  principle.  The  Italian  Bcliolara 
have  instituted  many  researches,  and  have  taken  a  crrcnt 
of  pains,  in  order  to  discover  in  their  hmgiiHi^^e  versus  uiirc- 
rior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  But  all  that  tiiey  have  ioiind- 
arc  two  inscriptions  of  such  a  character,  that  tliousands  of 
pieces  like  tliem  would  uut  cuo&titute  the  ^rst  word  of  a 
poem. 

The  faefc  is»  that  before  the  thirteeiitli  eentnry,  there  was  no 
iAhex  |>0Gtry  in  Italy  bat  that  whieh  exists  eTenrwberc,  and 
whkh  IS  neyer  written :  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  tlie  people ; 
and  snrely,  beneath  a  sky  like  that  of  Italy,  and  among  a. 

people  of  so  happy  an  oiganizatioo,  this  poetry  of  nature  ought 
at  all  tunes  to  have  produced  thin^  more  worthy  of  being  col* 
lected  and  prized  than  all  the  mcdioeriticF?  of  art. 

Ih  regard  to  the  written  Itiilian  poetry,  it  is  i^rMicrnlly  a:[:jreed, 
that  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  in  Sicily  and  by 
Sicilians,  at  the  court  and  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  II. 
But  no  satisfactory  reason  lias  as  yet  been  assi«^ned,  why  tho^,^^  j^^^ 
authors  of  these  essays  employed,  mstead  of  the  Sicilian,  the  y^^' 
Tuscan  idiom  of  the  country,  which  at  this  epoch  exhibits  as  L^y' 
yet  no  vestige  of  any  literary  supremacy.  However  that  may  /  ; 
be,  the  attempts  in  question  are  all  of  tliem  imitations  of  the  ^  /  ,  \ , 
amatory  songs  of  the  Proven^te,  and  these  imitations  even  are    '  ^ 
nncoutii,  insi^nd  and  servile,  little  calcnkted  to  supplant  in  . 
Italy  the  foreign  poetry  from  which  they  are  derived.  '  ' ' 

Ijiis  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  toward  the  commence-  ^ 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ideas  and  usages  of  i^-^i 
clilvalry,  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  smaller 
courts  of  Ital}',  were  introduced  into  its  republics.    Tlie  mo- 
ment of  this  introduction  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history 
of  Italian  civilization. 

.  By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  majority  of  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  of  Bomagna  and  of  Tuscany  made  themselves 
independent  of  their  fendal  sovereigus,  and  they  continued 
their  struggles  against  the  feudal  or£r  generally,  against  the 
nobles  who  had  remained  within  their  walls,  and  asainst  the 
seigniors  of  the  boroughs  and  the  castles,  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  in  tne  course  of  these  wars,  and  in  order  to 
become  triumphant  in  them,  that  these  Italian  republios 
exerted  all  the  energy  and  heroism  of  which  they  were  oapa*> 
hie,  and  that  they  ^^xq  tlipin?;e1  ves  a  military  organization 
wlucU  was  quite  peculiar,  and  wlucb,  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany^  . 
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and  particularly  at  Florence,  attained  its  Ligliest  dtfrelopiDeat 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  tliis  orpranization  and  the 
customs  and  manners  which  it  exhibits  or  implies.  It  breathes 
a  generosity  which  borders  on  ostentation,  an  enthusiasm  of 
honor  and  of  loyalty,  which  is  very  frequently  superior  to 
party  interests — strong  and  impassioned,  as  these  interests  were 
ftt  the  time.  I  will  mention  a  single  instance,  because  it  can 
be  done  in  a  few  wards.  It  would  have  been  oonsidered  dls- 

fracefol  to  take  an  enemj  bj  surprise.  Tbej  eonieqaentlr 
ept  an  alann*bell,  which  ther  called  Hartinella,  and  wMcn 
was  rang  dajand  night  for  a  woole  moQtb,  in  order  tliat  eveij 
enemj  of  the  republic  might  prepare  to  defend  himself.  Eveiy- 
thing  else  was  eonceiTea  in  the  same  spirit.  Everything  was 
based  upon  the  principles  and  nsng^es  of  chivalry.  It  wm  a 
chivalric  democracy  to  the  whole  extenty  and  in  the  fall  sense 
of  the  terra. 

Institutions  and  manners  like  tliope  are  suflBcient  evidence  of 
the  effect  which  Provencal  poetry,  and  more  ospccially  the  epic 
romances — those  of  Chai  luiiiagne,  as  well  as  those  of  tne  Hound 
Table — jproduced  on  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  These  romances  bad  been  introduced  into  Italy  since 
the  close  of  the  tweli&  century ;  thej  had  rapidly  become 
popular;  ther  were  pnblidy  sung  In  the  theatres;  tnere  were 
Italian  translations  of  them  in  yene,  and  fragments  of  these 
yersions  were  sung  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  romanzas. 

'  The  poDular  imagination  transferred  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
events  celebrated  in  these  romances  into  Italy.  There  is  a  caye 
at  Ficsole,  three  miles  from  Florence,  which  is  called  the  Cave 
of  the  Fairies.  It  is  tlicro  where  Roland  was  said  to  liave  been 
fairied^  that  is  to  say,  rendered  invulnerable,  and  wliero  the 
enchanter  Maugis,  the  cousin  of  Renaud  de  Montauban,  had 
learnt  tlio  art  oi  aecromancy.  It  was  pretended  that  the  sword 
of  Tristan  had  been  found  in  Lombardy.  Mount  ^tna  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  seats  of  King  Artua,  who,  according 
to  the  romances  written  about  him^  was  not  dead,  but  had  mira- 
culously disappeared  frorn^  Britain,  where  he  was  expected  to 
reappear,  ana  to  reign  again  at  some  fhture  day.  Eyetywhero 
we  meet  with  peraonages  who,  instead  of  the  names  of  the  sahE^ 
assumed  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  knight-errantij,  as  for  ex- 
ample«  those  of  Merlin,  Tristan,  Meliaaos,  of  Launcelot  and 
Qauvain.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  in  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
which  the  Italians  did  not  attempt  to  translate  into  actual  life. 

A  poetry,  which  influenced  the  manners  of  the  Italians  so 

•  On  the  orpftnirnlipti,  mnnnprs  an^  cufrtom^  of  thPFC  Italian  citlet,  WtKftn  YOS 
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forciblj,  might  be  expected  to  have  been  imitated  in  their 
national  ianguap'O.  It  was  so  in  Tnscanj.  Besides  the  ruiiian- 
ce?  translated  tioiii  tlie  Provencal,  the  Florentines  had  original 
roiuaiiees,  in  which  they  reproduced,  and  embellished  with  a 
sort  of  chivalric  costume,  their  ancient  national  traditionB  con- 
cemin^:  the  foandin^:  of  Florence,  and  concerning  the  destruc- 
tioii</llieaiu»0iitltriiBcan^^^^  The  hi». 

taiT  of  tiiese  fictions  may,  at  some  fatdie  daj,  become  a  new 
end  cnrioiis  subject  of  reseaieb  for  us. 

As  the  chivalry  of  the  courts  had  its  lyric  poetry  at  Palermo, 
80  the  chivalry  of  democracy  bed  its  own  in  the  cities  of  TuSp 
cany,  at  the  head  of  which  we  must  put  Florence.  A  laborious 
and  timid  imitation  of  the  Provencal,  tin's  new  Tnscnn  poetry 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  expression  of  tlie  tender  sentiment, 
like  the  former ;  and  still  it  differed  from  it  by  various  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  In  the  republics  of  Tuscany,  the  manners 
and  nsa«!:es  of  chivalry  were  simple,  grave,  austere,  and  their 
gallantry  paturally  assumed  the  tinge  of  these  manners.  Their  M 
love  was  still  more  ideal,  more  dismtanested,  and  more  like  a 
religious  eultns  than  that  of  the  courts  of  Fioirence.* 

Poets  arose  in  every  part  of  l^iscany  to  celebrate  this  now 
sentiment  of  lore.  At  least  fifty  of  them  are  known  to  have 
flourished  between  the  yean  1220  and  1265,  the  epoch  at  which 
Dante  was  bom.  Their  poetry  exhibits  many  fine  characteris- 
tics, but  also  much  that  is  as  yet  uncouth  and  monotonous.  It 
was  Dante  wlio  converted  this  early  Tuscan  p'''t'trj,  which  was 
still  more  than  half  ProvcTi^al,  into  an  independent,  a  vigorous, 
ail  Italiiui  poetry.  Dante  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  as  a  lyric 
poet.  This  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  yet  sufiiciently  known.  To 
be  pr(»perlv  appreciated,  he  inubl  be  considered  in  connection 
with  all  that  preceded,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  which  sur- 
rounded him — as  the  poetic  representatlTe  of  Italy,  at  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  remarkable  epoehs  in  the  history  of 
that  country. 

Without  surpassing,  perhaps  without  equalling  Dante, 
tnurob  did  even  more  than  the  former  had  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Tuscan  poetry.  He  elevated  the  poetry  of  love,  accord-  D 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Age,  to  the  higrhest  degree  of  » 
elegance  and  sweetness,  of  charm  and  purity  ;  he  added  to  it  all  « 
tha*t  art  and  ta.ste  could  add.   Under  this  general  point  of  view, 
works  of  Petrarch  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  and 
consunimation  of  the  amatory  uoetry  of  the  Provcnyals.  By 
considering  them  in  this  point  ot  view,  and  by  comparing  them 

•  On  the  details  of  ihU  su1)Jcct  the  reader  may  consult  the  workfi  of  An.lrc^,  Crcsrfm- 
b«nL  Tiraboacbi,  tiinguen^,  de  Siamondl,  Boulerweck,  »ad  more  t'specialiv  Fauriel's 
iMUMd  work :  "  Owk^, «» iei  OflgliMS  d«  ]» ltttfr«ton  StaUflnne.*'  Finlfl,  mL-JSd, 
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with  those  of  the  better  Troubadonre,  we  shall  find  a  new  occa- 
to  convince  ourdel?oft  of  the  influence  and  of  the  gcuiub  of 
the  latter. 

At  the  epoch  when  Dante  and  Petrarch  wrote,  Ywweo^ 
poetry  was  alreadj  eztiDct^  and  there  were  no  longer  any  IVoo.- 
iMdonn ;  bat  their  fame  was  still  aliya  Thar  prodactioiis 
were  ooostantly  studied  and  imitated.*  Hie  herofe  romances 
on  ^  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his  Paladins,  and  those 
on  the  adventures  <ii  the  Knights  of  the  Koand  Table,  still  cir- 
culated under  various  forms  among  the  people  and  in  the 
castles,  as  the  monuments  of  an  ago  and  of  manners  which  had 
pnsBcd  away,  but  the  fresh  vivid  reminiscence  of  which  Still 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  tlieir  imaginations. 

The  great  literary  revolution  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  consigned  the  remains  of  ?rovenyal  poetry 
everywhere  to  oblivion.  No  one  now  thought  any  longer  of 
the  amatory  songs  of  the  Tronbadoors,  and  tie  aneieni  nmian- 
ces  of  cfaivaliy  were  abandoned  to  the  people,  which  presenredy 
bot  at  the  same  time  altered  and  mntilated  thenu  Ko  other 
epopees^  but  those  whose  snbjects  and  whose  fonns  were  <tf  the 
antique  type^were  now  demanded.  All  the  taste  and  elegance 
whieb  the  stndy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  models  had  been  able 
to  impnrt,  were  now  employed  in  re-prodadng  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Still  Italy  persevered  in  its  noble  destiny  of  purifying  and 
perfecting  all  the  branches  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age, 
What  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  done  for  the  lyric  forms,  other 
men  of  a  cultivated  but  of  an  independent  genius,  and  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age,  did  for  the  romantic  epopee.  They 
took  up  the  rongh  noetic  sketches,  wluch  the  Proven^  roman- 
dsts  had  drawn^  of  iJ^e  lonf^  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
Istamlsm  on  the  iW>ntiers  oi  the  Pyrenees,  and  tlicy  converted 
them  into  epopees,  which  witli  the  merit  an  ingenions  com- 
position, combmed  all  the  elegance  and  graces  of  a  finished 
style.  The  "  Orlando  Amoroso  '  of  Boiardo  and  of  Berni,  the 
"  Morgante"of  Pulci,  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto,  replaced 
as  living  epopees  and  claBsics  of  a  European  fame,  those  old 
romances  on  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  which  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  taste  of  any  one.  I  think,  however,  that  at 
tlie  ]  ire  sent  Lime  wo  may  assume  a  sufficiently  elevated  ]'<>iiit 
of  vision  to  compare  those  primitive  epopees  with  the  master- 
Works  by  which  they  were  sapplanted,  or  we  shall  perhaps  dia- 
ooTeTyin  some  of  theniy  beauties  which  are  destined  to  lire  again. 


*  Dvate,  on  tnofNiiitettaf  Aratod  Dftaiel,  wliom  lie  reftrded  m  the  patriarch  of  th« 

ProveD<^  ma<U!,  expresiet  the  prayer,  addressed  to  him  by  thf  latti  r.  in  eight  Proven- 
^1  veraefl — (Purgatorr,  xzrl.>~a  proof,  that  he  himi^clf  not  onlj  read,  but  ooald  evM 
writo^  the  lanyttge  of  hia  poetio  aocegtors.  Creacimbeni,  in  hia  tranalatioQ  flf  K«lKt 
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The  rapid  Burvey,  which  I  have  just  taken  of  the  history  of 
Provencal  literature,  involves  as  one  of  its  results  a  general 
fact  of  great  importance,  to  which  I  now  return,  in  order  tq 
set  it  forth  more  explicitly  &nd  completely  than  X  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  do. 

Tlie  poesy  of  the  Troubadours,  that  brilliant  phenomenon  of 
the  Middle  Age  in  the  south  of  France,  waa  by  no  means  an 
isolated  phonomraon  in  that  ooontry.  It  was  Dat  one  of  the 
results  of  »  general  and  an  enevgetio  movement  in  ikvor  of 
soelal  re6toratioii-M>f  an  intense  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  react- 
ing on  eveiy  side  against  the  oppression  and  the  barmuity  of 
the  epoch. 

The  same  sentiment,  the  same  want,  that  had  prompted  the 

men  of  these  times  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  poetry,  mipelled 
them  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  type  and  new  effects  m  the 
other  arts,  particular! >-  iu  architecture.  Side  by  side,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  poetic  monuments,  there  ar(^e  churches 
an<i  {)alaceft,  which  were  only  auotlier  manifestation  of  the  same 
seiitiiueiit  of  vigur  and  ui'  moral  exaltation,  which  had  inspired 
the  former. 

We  hare  already  leamt  that  the  doTelopment  of  chivalrio 
heroisnii  which  was  for  some  time  regarded  as  the  first  and 
ahnost  the  onl^  human  virtue,  eoindaed  with  the  epochs  of 
these  new  inspirations  of  art  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
inhabitantB  of  the  dtiesi  while  strusgling  for  their  liberty  under 
the  name  of  franchises,  organised  tl^mselves  into  communities^ 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  and  that  in  these  efforts  tliey, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted  a  part  wliich  was  chivalric 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Finally,  all  these  social  revolutions 
were  acompanied  by  correspondini?  religious  revolutions,  still 
bolder  and  more  venturesome  than  all  the  others. 

Now,  were  tliese  changes,  whether  actually  accompliohed  or 
only  attempted,  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  toe  middle 
of  the  tweutii  centui^ — ^were  ^7  a  mere  modification  of  the 
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previous  state  of  tliinc^,  the  direct  and  simple  prodnot  of  preex- 
isting causes,  more  or  less  ancient  ?  or,  were  tliej  rather  tnc  ac- 
cidental result  of  the  imexpected  intervention  of  some  external 
inflnence  in  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  events  of  the  time  ? 

Tliese  are  important  qnestioTis,  which  I,  however,  cannot 
think  of  solving,  or  even  of  seriously  propounding  at  prcbent. 
If  their  Bolutiou  is  possible,  it  must  proceed  from  data  which 
are  yet  to  be  establifllied,  and  from  mbts  which  are  yet  to  he 
expfaiiied.  Bat  these  qvestioDB  are  closely  related  to  a  remark- 
ahle  fact|  to  which  I  think  I  can  now  give  the  attention  which 
it  desen^es. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  consider  the  revoln- 

tions  of  wliich  I  have  spoken,  to  whatever  cause  or  influerice 
wc  mny  attribute  them,  tnc  most  iTnmerli^te,  the  most  positive 
and  the  best  established  fiTitecedents  of  tlicisc  revolutions  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  inure  than  alterations,  regrets  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  German  con- 
quest, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Gallo-Koman  civilization. 

Thus  it  is  very  probable,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  and  as 
I  hope  to  show  more  clearly  in  the  sequel,  tnat  several  kinds  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Tronbadonrs  were  nothing  more  than  a  refine- 
ment,  or  a  chiyalric  modification  of  certain  popular  forms  of  the 
antique  poetiy,  the  motive  and  idea  of  wnich  had  probably 
been  presenred  bv  tradition. 

The  language  of  this  new  po^ry,  Ihe  Provencal — that  idiom, 
so  polishotT  nnd  so  original  in  some  of  its  accossoric? — is  at  bot- 
tom but  a  new  form,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  plin-c  of  tlie  Latin. 
That  fantastically  sublime  and  bold  taste  for  architecture,  which 
led  to  the  invention  and  adoption  of  the  style  caned  tlie  Gothic, 
was  at  first  directed  to  the  extension  and  the  OHil>ellishmcnt  of 
the  Konian  type,  which  had  thus  iar  been  more  or  less  followed. 
This  taste,  however,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  Gothic;  it 
sometimes  aimed  at  elegance,  Tariety  and  grace,  and  then 
returned  to  the  genius  ana  the  traditions  of  tiie  arenitecture  of 
the  Greeks.  The  monicipal  government  of  the  principal  cides 
of  the  South — that  government  bo  energetic  and  so  enterprise 
ing,  that  achieved  so  many  heroic  deeds  which  history  has  un- 
fortunately not  yet  attempted  to  bring  to  light — appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  reorganization  of  the  Ttoman  curia  or  munici- 
pality, which  had  survived  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  which,  modified  more  or  less,  according  to  the  variations  of 
time  and  places,  had  maintained  itself  U])  to  that  time.  As  to 
the  new  religious  ideas  which  sprung  up  in  the  South,  they 
were  nothing  more  than  the  reproduction,  in  the  costume  of 
the  age  and  country,  of  some  of  the  primitive  heresies  of  Christ- 
iani^. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  discover  anything  in  tlic  By  stem  of  civil- 
ization, prior  to  the  Germanic  conquest,  which  mif^lit  be  said 
to  be  like  the  manners,  the  ideas  and  pretensions  of  chivalry ; 
and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  to  liave  made  any  such  discovery. 
Kevertheless,  the  accounts  which  history  furnishes  us  concern- 
ing the  character  and  the  usanres  of  the  Gallic  chiefs,  and  of  the 
Gallo-Eomans  of  the  South  iji  general,  toward  tlie  iaUer  days 
of  the  empire,  contain  certain  traits  which  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  aaUcnfe  traits  of  the  chivalrie  character. 

I  shall  not  purano  these  indications  any  farther,  this  being 
neither  tlie  occasion  nor  the  place  for  doing  so.  From  all  that 
I  have  thus  far  said  on  this  point,  I  wish  for  the  present  to 
draw  but  one  conclusion,  ana  it  ia  this :  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  and  just  conception  of  the  civilization  (wlicther 
general  or  literary)  of  the  conth  of  France  duriiip^  tlie  Middle 
Age,  without  first  considering  in  what  main i or  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  linked  to  the  civilization  which  precede  !  it.  In  order 
to  appreciate  properly  whatever  original  or  spuntancous  ele- 
ments the  former  may  contain,  we  must  have  lirst  become 
accpiaiuted  with  those  which  were  derived  from  the  second.  I 
am,  therefoxei  obli^  to  link  the  Middle  Age  of  southern 
France  to  its  antiquity. 

Ihis  obligation  being  eatablished,  there  are  two  ways  of  fal- 
filling  it.  I  might  have,  in  the  first  place,  investigated  the  be- 
ginning of  Proven^  literature,  I  might  have  given  an  idea 
of  lis  tirst  attempts,  and  thence  ascended  to  its  antecedents, 
whicli  would  liave  seemed  to  me  to  explain  and  to  determine 
its  origin  and  character. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  setting  out 
from  tlie  classical  antecedents  of  Provencal  literature,  my 
course  would  be  an  easier  one^  and  I  should  be  more  at  liberty 
to  dwell  on  such  of  these  antecedents  as  have  the  greatest  inter- 
est lor  us  \  and  for  this  reason  I  have  decided  to  adopt  this  latter 
method. 

Ipropose,  therefore,  to  ^ve,  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  iroven^al  literature,  a  sketch  of  that  which  already  existed 
at  the  anterior 'epochs  of  Gallic  culture,  and  I  shall  begin  with 
tibe  moment  when  the  Gauls  were  first  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  other  nations  of  a  dififerent  and  a  superior  civilization. 
The  intcrv'al  is  a  great  one,  but  I  shall  rnn  over  it  rapidly. 

Every  one  knows,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  Germanic  inva- 
sions, (iaiil  was  the  most  r  ivilized  and  the  most  Roman  of  all 
tlie  provinces  of  the  Westerii  Empire.  Every  one  also  knows, 
that  long  before  the  tuLJugation  ul'  that  country  by  the  liomans, 
a  Greek  tribe,  the  Phocoeans,  had  there  founded  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Massilia,  or  of  the  modern  Marseilles.   It  was  by  the 
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action  of  these  two  people,  which  at  first  was  isolated  and  di»- 
tincty  and  afterward  cumbinod  or  blended,  that  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  Gauls  was  changed  in  every  point.  The  part 
which  the  iUmiaiis  took  in  this  great  reTolntioo,  having  bean 
by  far  the  most  eonapienonsy  is  also,  on  that  accoimt^  tiie  best 
known ;  and  I  eh  all,  tnerefore,  be  able  to  be  briefer  in  mj  ex- 
position  of  it.  That  of  the  PhocseanB,  or  of  the  earlj  settlers  of 
Marseilles,  real  and  interesting  as  it  is,  has  as  jet  scarcelj 
been  estimated.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  exflraine  i& 
detiuls  with  more  minutenefiSy  in  order  to  gire  a  corrector  idea 
of  it 

All  that  can  at  present  be  known  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Massilians,  concemin<:^  their  laws,  their  culture  and  their 
manners,  is  reduced  to  a  lew  isolated  notices,  scattered  through 
a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  works.  To  collect  these 
notices,  to  disenss  and  to  anranp  them,  would  be  a  task  which 
*  wooldtooftrtimnsoend  tbe  limits  of  my  desi^.  I  dudl,  there- 
.  fore^  confine  myself  to  a  mere  itatement  of  weir  resoltB^  as  &r 
they  relate  to  my  subject. 

From  the  year  600,  before  our  era,  which  is  the  epoch  of 
the  .foundation  of  Maasiliay  to  about  the  time  when  ^is  city 
disappeared  from  history  a?  an  independent  Greek  mnnieipality, 
there  is  an  interval  of  ciglit  or  nine  hundred  years,  which  I 
divide  into  three  principal  epochs  *  Dnrin^  the  first  of  these 
epochs  the  Massilians,  having  once  established  themselves  on 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  maintained  and  extended  their  power  by 
their  own  resources,  by  their  own  energy,  and  witnout  any 
foreign  support.  During  the  second,  they  contracted  intimate 
relations  with  the  Bomans,  by  wbose  Urotf  and  under  whose 
anspicesy  they  raised  tiiemseiTes  to  the  maximum  of  their 
power  and  prosperity.  The  third,  which  commences  widi  tlie 
tidying  of  Massiiia  by  C«sar,  is  that  of  their  sudden  dedme. 

The  first  extends  to  the  second  Punic  war ;  it  is  the  one^  con- 
eeminj^  which  we  have  the  least  information,  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  throe.  It  was  during  this  interval  of 
three  hundred  and  eiglity  years,  that  the  Massilians  had  the 
most  frequent  opportunities  for  exhibiting  the  activity  and  the 
constancy  of  their  character,  that  they  repelled  the  many 
attacks  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  in  their  yicinity :  those  of 

*  liti^ift  WM  founded  br  a  Phocatn  colonj  of  merolumts,  Oljmp.  nr.,  A.  Ch, 
fW,  teeotdbD^  to  BaMbtaw'  (^roftol.  p.  1S4.  Bxnuuuof  Chiot,  ts.  310  aqq.  mi  SoUwm, 
tL  62,  do  not  Mfcr  moeh  from  tUi  fftetonest.  Flntweli,  Solon,  o.  IB.  intti  Protii, 

ft  merchant,  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  colony  and  the  fonndcr  of  the  city,  and  to 
liave  been  extremely  popular  and  honored  among  the  Celts  about  the  Bhone.  Justin 
■Mint  Sanoa  and  Protis  toe  Joint  fonnden.  Liry.  t.  34,  giret  oa  the  Mme  fact,  withoat 
the  name  of  any  leader.  An  excellent  aeooant  or  the  early  n-owth  of  the  colony,  and 
of  its  iofloence  on  the  ■wroonding  Barbarians,  la  given  hj  Jo^ixi,  Ltt).  xlill.  c.  3,  4,  5. 
floo  olao  Btrob.  Ooofrapk.  lib.  It.cS.— 
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Hio  CarthaginiauB  and  of  the  Etroscans,  who  were  jealous  of 
ihair  aetttoment ;  that  thej  lb!iiB<led  their  principal  eoloitiaa,  and 
extended  their  commeree  to  the  limits  of  the  then  known  world* 
It  was,  moreover,  during  this  same  period,  that  after  many  revo- 
lutions their  pc^tioal  eonstitation  assumed  the  definite  fornix  bi 
which  it  afterward  continued  ynth  a  fixedneaa  of  parpMCi 
which  attracted  the  admiration  of  antiquihr. 

Toward  the  year  21 8  before  our  era,  Massilia  v^tm  destined 
to  commence  a  new  career.  Tliis  republic,  thoii;^h  from  it3 
very  origin  an  ally  ol"  liuinc,  ]iad  never  yet  sustained  any  oilier 
than  transient  and  general  relations  toward  the  latter.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  entered  with 
ardor  and  at  its  own  risk  into  the  cause  of  the  Itomans,  to 
whom  it  rendered  distinguished  senricea. 

Half  ft  oentniy  after  uiia  eyent,  the  MaBailiana  were  avdled 
bjr  the  Ozybii  and  the  DedateB^  ligorian  tribes  from  the 
neighboriiood  of  Nicsea  and  Antibes,  and  they  applied  to  Rome^ 
for  amiitfanffft.  This  war  led  to  others,  in  wnich  the  victoriona 
Bomansy  oonqnered  this  portion  of  Qanl,  to  which  they  thcnoe* 
forth  gave  the  name  of  GaUia  Narhonensis,  or  of  the  Promncia, 
The  rebellion  of  Sertorius  involved  that  of  the  Narboncnsian 
Ganlfl ;  and  it  was  neccssar}^  to  subject  them  anew.  Caesar 
came  shortly  afterward  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 

In  all  thcoe  wars,  wliich  they  had  in  a  measure  provoked  and 
determined  by  their  iirst  appeal  to  the  Romans  against  the 
popuhitions  of  Gaul,  the  Magsilians  were  the  zoaiouB  and  dioin- 
terested  anziliaries  of  the  conquerors,  who  rewarded  them  most 
mnnlfieently  for  thdr  nrvioeB.  It  was  a  put  of  the  poliey^and 
the  usage  of  the  Bomaas,  to  snrrender  a  portion  of  their  oon- 
qneets  to  those  who  had  aided  them  in  maldng  them,  and  thej 
pursued  this  conduct  toward  the  Massilians. 

After  tibe  war  against  theDeoiatea  and  the  Oxybii  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Roman  Senate  ceded  to  Massilia  the 
two  principal  cities  of  those  tribes,  tof^cther  with  a  portion  of 
the  adjacent  territory.  Some  time  after,  it  relinquished  to  the 
same  city  the  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  extends  along 
in  a  meandering  course  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
from  Genoa  as  tar  a^  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  After  the  death  of 
Sertorius  and  the  defeat  of  his  party,  Rome  again  transferred 
to  the  Massilians  its  rights  of  conquest  OTor  the  Helvians  and 
tiie  YdeiD  Afeeomioi,  who  had  been  among  the  number  of 
those  lliat  had  levolted.  Fmally^  Omar  gave  them  advantaipB 
over  the  portion  of  Gaul  conquered  by  him,  which  were  supeninr 
to  all  those  they  had  heretofore  obtamed  from.  Rome.  The 
pioture  I  propose  to  draw  of  the  power  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Massilians  appertains  to  tius  epoch  of  their  highest 
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praperity.  After  Iiatiw  tibos  eetablidied  whet  tihejf  coiild 
acoompliBh,  it  will  be  eaiter  to  eonvince  onnelTeB  of  wnat  theif 
actually  did  acoomplifih. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  follows  that  their  territorial 
domain  was  composed  of  two  distinct  portions ;  of  that  which 
tliey  had  received  from  the  Romans,  and  of  tliat  which  they 
had  acquired  themselves.  Tliis  latter  portion  extended  priiici- 
pallv  along  tlio  Rca-coasts,  from  the  rock  of  Monaco,  i'ormerly 
celebrated  lor  tempi©  of  Hercules,  to  the  niouth  of  tlie 
Begura,  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Within 
this  area,  which  comprised  five  degrees  of  latitude,  Massilia 
ruled,  eitner  by  right  of  conquest,  or  as  the  metropolis  and 
'  eolonj-motber,  over  twenty-four  or  twenly-fiTe  different  cities. 
Some  of  these  cities  still  exist  under  their  ancient  namesi  more 
or  less  altered  ;  as,  for  example,  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Agde, 
Ampurias,  Denia*  Bat  the  nugority  of  them  liaye  disappeared 
without  leaving  ns  any  vesti^  of  their  former  existence,  aa 
Tropzen,  Olhia,  Athenopolis,  Tauroentium,  and  several  others. 

Wc  are  not  acfjnainted  with  any  pnrelj  CJrccian  or  Phocaean 
city  in  the  interior  of  these  countries,  or  even  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  But  the  Massilian  population  extended 
itself  into  the  Ligurian  and  C/cltic  cities  wliich  were  nearest  to 
the  sea,  where  it  gradually  increased  in  number  and  in  power 
■  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  liistoriaus  and  geographers  of  anti- 
auity  designated  these  cities  bj  the  name  of  lussiUan  colonies. 
ATignon  and  Oavaillon  were  of  that  number.  The  small  town 
of  Saint-Remi,  which  was  ancientlj^  called  Glanum,  likewiae 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  tlie  Massilians.  Tliis  fact  is  authen- 
ticatea  by  a  precious  medal,  recently  found  in  the  territoij  of 
6aint-Itemi,  with  the  type  of  those  ot  Massilia. 

In  every  part  of  Provence  monuments  have  been  discovered, 
and  arc  still  discovered  daily,  which  g^o  to  show  that  this 
country  was  once  iuluibited  and  governed  by  the  Massilians. 
But  their  dominion  or  their  influence  in  this  country  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  a  iTiilitary  conquest.  There  is  every 
indication  that  tliey  iutroducod  themselves  there  graduaUy, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  stealtli,  in  the  capacity  of  merchants,  of 
cultivators,  or  of  ingenious  innovators  m  matters  appertaining 
to  the  wants  or  the  nixnriea  of  life» 

The  country  of  the  Helvii,  and  that  of  the  Yolcts  Are> 
oomici,  the  sovereign  power  over  which  Borne  had  ceded 
to  tlie  Massilians,  were  both  conjointly  about  equal  in  extent 
to  the  Provincia,  from  which  they  were  only  separated  by  the 
Khone.  Tliat  of  the  Uelvians,  which  was  anerward  called 
Vivaraip,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  department  of  Ardeche, 
is  mostly  a  mountainous  and  wild  country ;  and  it  appears  tliat 
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the  Maflfliliam  did  aot  attacH  any  rery  great  yalae  to  its  pos- 
MBdoiL  At  any  nte^  there  is  no  monument  or  hiBtorieal  eyi- 
dence  of  any  Kind  in  proof  either  of  their  sojooni  or  thor 
dominion  in  that  coun^. 

T]\U  is  not  the  case  with  the  territory  of  the  Volcce  Are- 
coinici,  wliich  was  richer,  more  fertile  and  more  accessible  to 
these  scttUinents;  it  contained,  moreover,  several  cities,  the 
thro©  most  important  of  w)nch  wore  Aries,  Nimes  and  Brziors^. 
The  Massilians  eagerly  embruced  the  opportimity  for  est;il)lis]i- 
ing  themselves  in  these  cities.  This  is  a  fact  which  busiaincd 
by  incontestable  proofs.  We  still  have  coins  from  Beziers, 
mdek  resemble  thoee  of  Massilia.  The  Celtic  name  oC  Arlea 
was  chanj^ed  into  Thelini,  by  which  the  Massilians  intended  to 
indicate  the  fertilitj  of  its  territory ;  and  tlie  use  of  ihe  Greek 
lancaage  became  so  general  in  that  city,  that  it  continued  to  be 
mSen  there  nntil  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians. 
Himes  became  likewise  almost  a  Greek  city.  From  inscrip- 
tions, which  were  found  among  its  ruins,  we  lo;irn  that  it  had  a 
Greek  theatre  under  the  RouiaTi^?,  find  that  It  nuule  use  of  the 
Greek  on  iiKmnments  erected  'u\  liojior  of  the  cniperors. 

'W^iietiier  the  diirerent  countries  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
Ae  Massilians  were  ever  comprised  under  one  common  desig- 
natiou  ur  not  I  am  imable  to  determine.  But  the  primitive  * 
portion  of  this  domain,  which  is  situated  between  the  Ehone 
and  the  Alps,  and  which  conesponda  to  the  modem  ProyencCy 
ia  freqnentiy  called  Haasaliotisy  or  Maasilia,  by  the  historians 
and  'graphers  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  ancient  authors  ex- 
{B^sly  remark  diat  the  latter  of  these  namesi  Massilia^  was  not 
only  that  of  a  eily,  bnt  of  a  country. 

This  summary  account  of  tlie  ancient  geography  of  Massi- 
lia  would  admit  of  many  developments  of  great  importance 
and  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  which,  however,  1  am 
obliged  to  dismiss  as  irrelevant  to  my  subject.  What  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  none  of  the 
Greek  repuijlics  had  a  territory  of  wider  extent  than  that  of 
Massilia.  If,  therefore,  anything  as  wanting  to  this  republic, 
in  order  to  exercise  an  influence  on  Gaul,  it  certainly  was 
neither  authority  nor  space. 

The  Greeks  did  not  always  civilize  the  barbarous  tribes, 
among  which  thcT  settled.  It,  on  the  contraiy,  happened 
more  than  once,  wat  they  became  as  barbarous  as  thoee  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  History  has  recorded  a  striking 
instance  of  the  kind.  Tlie  Greeks,  who  had  established  them- 
selyes  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  lower  Italy,  had  lost,  in 
that  isolated  situation,  the  manners  and  tlie  enltnre  of  their 
native  country.  A  vague  and  confused  recollection  was  all 
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that  they  had  preacrved  of  them.  They  are  said  to  have  net 
together  once  a  year,  for  the  jmrpoee  of  kmenting  that  Ihey 
were  no  longer  Greeks. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Phocceans,  who  had  been  transplanted 
into  Gaol.  Tliey  there  pri??erved  the  genius,  the  manners,  the 
lawp  and  the  arts  of  their  native  land  m  all  their  purity.  Tlie 
testimony  of  antiquity  on  this  point  is  unanimous  and  solemn; 
and  it  will  not  be  uselcsa  to  adduce  some  instances.  The  fol- 
lowing, in  the  first  place,  is  a  passage  from  a  discotirse  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  nioutli  of  Khodian  deputies,  pleading  in  the 
preeence  of  Roman  Senate,  for  the  liberty  of  tiie  Greek 
oitlee  of  Ana,  against  the  nsurpationa  of  Ktntf  Emneneii  who 
claimed  sovereignty  oyer  them.  ^  These  dties^'Mui.ys  the  Bomaa 
orator,  *^  are  not  bo  much  colonies  from  Greece,  as  th^  are 
purely  Grecian  eitiea.*  The  change  of  connti]jr  has  afreeted 
neither  the  manners  and  customs,  nor  the  genius  of  the  n»> 
tion.  Each  of  these  cities,  animated  by  a  glorious  emula- 
tion, has  dared  to  vie  in  point  of  talent  and  virtue  -with  its 
foimdcrs.  The  jnajonty  of  you  have  Been  the  cities  of  Greece ; 
they  have  seen  those  ol  Asia.  The  latter  are  further  away  from 
you;  and  in  this  consists  the  wIkIc  of  their  disadvantaiije. 
Surely,  if  the  inherent  endowments  of  nature  could  be  con- 
quered by  soil  and  climate,  the  jl^assiliana  would  have  become 
iarharians  long  ago,  surrounded  as  they  are  on  every  side  hy 
nations  of  feroetoos  savages.  But  they  hare  preserved  not 
only  tibeir  language,  not  only  the  costnme  and  tne  nsages,  but 
what  is  better  still  than  all  this,  they  have  preserved  tne  lawsi 
the  manners  and  the  genius  of  Greece  in  all  their  pnxity  and 
free  fromever^  defilement  from  their  neighbors :  and  you  have 
good  reason  tor  besto\ving  on  them  the  same  nonor  and  the 
same  reirnrd,  as  if  tliey  inhabited  the  very  heart  of  Greece." 

Whether  the  orator,  who  uses  language  of  this  description,  be 
Livy  himself  or  the  deputy  from  Rhodes,  whether  ne  be  a 
Roman  or  a  Greek,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance;  the 
historieal  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  testimony  in  favor 
of  ihe  MafebiiirtiiB  remains  about  the  same  in  either  cai>e.  Twenty 
passages  misht  be  quoted  from  Oicero  in  support  of  my  asser- 
tion ;  I  will  give  bat  one.  which  I  derive  xrom  tiie  oratoar's 
defence  of  FEiocai.  ^1  shall  iBTokei"  says  be^  ^in  favor  of 

**']r«B.  fpB  b  mIo  nodo  antfqno  tant,  Oraeea  niftg^  urbei  rant,  ^tia  owlnnlii 
ctrnm,  fnino  (jiioiidsin  inrofeets  in  Asiun.  Meo  tem  mateU  matevit  genus  ant  mores. 
CJertare  pio  ferttmine  ct^asllbet  bone  artis  ac  rirtntii  atiBl  samaa  cam  parentibui 

qateqne  civ5t&s  et  ronditonhvis  «al-t.  Adistis  OrirriiB,  atTistis  A'^iic  nrbc::*  plt:'nqui'.  Ni:-i 
quod  longias  a  Yobis  absamoa,  nalia  vinciraar  alia  re.  Maaailienaea,  auoa,  si  natoTi 
nrftaTelut  inffenlo  terrao  rlnci  posset,  jam  pridem  effbraaaeat  tot  liidiiamv  rfrrmmftUB 

ECTitpp,  in  CO  nonore,  in  en  mcnto  dtj^'nitate  audimas  apnc]  ro<i  om,  in  ll  niOdlHIB  nMbt- 
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Flaccus,  a  city  which  has  Been  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier 
and  of  a  quaestor;*  it  isMassilia — a  city  which,  in  consideration 
of  iU  discipline  and  tho  gravity  of  its  manners,  lam  inclined  to 
prefer  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  every  other  nation — the  city 
wbich,  thou^p  far  remoyed  from  tlus  countries  in  which  the 
langna^  and  the  arts  of  Greece  iore  cnltiyated,  sunonnded  on 
erery  side  by  the  tribes  of  Cktnl  and  assaOed  by  floods  of  bar- 
barity, is  ncTertheleBB  governed  by  the  best  of  its  fellow-citizens 
and  in  snch  a  manner,  that  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  imitate 
its  example."  It  is  impossible  to  produce  proofs  more  convinc- 
in  irr  than  these,  that  the  JiasBiliana  remainea  Greeks  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gauls. 

The  fact,  however,  though  a  remarkable  one,  contains  nothing 
extraordiiiury  and  would  not  require  any  further  explanation. 
But  as  the  reasons,  which  account  for  it,  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  relating  as  thcj  do  to  tlie  very  foundation  of  tho 
histoiy  of  MassiUa,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  some  of  them. 

The  fint  of  theBe,  and  poriums  the  most  important,  relates 
to  the  origin  of  the  Massilians.  llie  city  of  Fhocs&a,  from  whidi 
they  origin  allj  came,  was,  as  every  onelcnows,  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  constitnted  the  Ionian  confederation  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  them ;  but 
it  had  always  been  distinjriiished  amonc:  the  other  states  of  the 
same  league  for  an  austerity  of  manners  and  for  an  enerc^y  of 
character,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  commonplacea 
of  the  historians  in  regard  to  tiie  effeminacy  of  the  lonians. 
The  Phocseans  figure  in  all  the  great  revolutions  of  Asiatic 
Greece,  and  tliey  always  figure  in  a  heroic  manner.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  tribe  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  which  histoiy 
leconnts  none  bnt  ma^animons  actionsi  none  bnt  daring  enter- 
prises ;  the  only  one^  m  which  we  And  the  energy  and  gravitj 
of  the  Dorians  nnited  with  the  polish  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
Lmians.  A  colony  spmng  from  such  a  people,  and  at  tne  finest 
period  of  its  historjr,  must  evidently  have  had  the  best  possible 
chances  for  remaining  Greek,  wherever  it  might  establish  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  eaTTie  necessity  which  made  mer- 
chants and  navigators  of  tlic  Massilians,  permitted  them  also  to 
keep  up  habitual  comnmiucation  of  every  description  with 
Greece  and  with  the  coimtries  occupied  by  the  GreeKS. 

*  "  Neqae  Tero  t«.  Uauilia.  pnetereo,  qnm  L.  FlAeeom  mOitem  qaacstoremqae  oof- 
aogll;  eiqw  ^fo  eintaitit  dlioiplinaiii  atqne  gmvllatem  m»  tolom  GrMte,  tNI  luMd 

toip  an  cnnetii  ffentibns  ftoteponendam  aicam ;  qua:  tnm  proonl  a  GrMornm  omnftini 
MffoniboA.  dijictplltilB  liDgas<j[iie  dWisa,  cum  in  nltimiB  term  dBOta  GaUoram  genUbua, 
barbariv  fluctibu!)  alluutur.  hic  optimatam  cousiiio  giib«.'rriatar,  nt  omnct  flju  taMHIata 
kodara  faciliwi  poaaiat  q.uaia  tmoiarL"— Cioaco  pro  Flacco,  a.  t&.-~£d. 
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Tlie  Greeks  had,  as  wc  know,  conceived  the  hap^y  idea 
of  making  their  coins  Bvmbolical  inonumenta  destined  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  or  their  domestio  life,  and  of  their 

Snoiic  tranBactions  wita  foreign  conntries.  The  coins  of  tiie 
Eaaeilians  are  particnlarij  interesting  in  tliis  historical  point 
of  view.  They  Dear  nnraerous  and  certain  indications  of  the 
relations  and  allianeeB  with,  a  multitude  of  Greek  cities — ^all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  celehratcd — and  particularly  with 
Hhodes  and  Athens,  with  Velia  and  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  cities  of  Maffna  Graecia. 

The  religion  of  the  Massiiiaus  furnished  them  another  motive 
forkee])ing  up  such  connections  with  Greece,  as  were  favorable  to 
tlic  lualuteuancc  of  their  national  genius.  Their  cultua  was  a  dou- 
ble and  as  it  were  a  complex  one,  like  that  of  all  the  lonians, 
who,  besides  their  properly  Grecian  divinities^  worshipped 
Gybele  and  the  Diana  of  JBpnesnB,  Asiatic  divinities  which  thev 
had  fonnd  in  honor  amonff  the  innabitants  of  Ioni%  and  which 
they  had  adopted  among  tneir  own.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of  their 
cnltns,  the  Massilians  were  dependent  on  EphesnSi  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  it.  It  was  to  this  city  tbnt  they  went  to  look 
for  the  chief  priestess  of  their  Ephesion,  a  name  by  which  they 
desjfrnated  the  temples  of  their  Asiatic  Diana.  They  likewise 
kept  u})  an  obligatory  connection  of  a  religious  nature  with 
the  mother  city.  Still  existing  inscriptions  prove  that  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  our  own  era,  they  received  the  priests  and 
priestesses  for  some  of  their  temples  from  Phoca&a.  But  the 
most  solemn  religions  rendezvous  of  the  Massilians  was  Delphi. 
They  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  their  ^pdia  opima^  or  the  first  firnlts  of  the  spoils  which 
they  had  gained  in  war,  and  they  there  erected  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  their  victories.  When  Pausanias  visited 
tlie  temple  at  Delphi  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  he  still 
foinid  PGver.al  statues  which  they  had  there  consecrated  to  Apollo 
from  the  earliest  time  of  their  existence.  These  relations  of 
the  Massilians  with  the  principal  religious  and  political  centres 
of  Greece  undoubtedly  contributed  to  keep  alive  in  them  the 
sentiment  and  the  love  of  whatever  was  of  (xrcek  orimn. 

Now  the  knowledge,  which  we  have  thus  far  acquirea  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Massilians,  alread  v  tencb  to  the  pre- 
sumption,  that  the  sojourn  of  such  a  people  amone  the  Gauls 
could  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  latter.  And  this  is 
another  point  in  regard  to  which  nistory  does  them  ample  jus- 
tico. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  at  an  epoch  when  Home 

had  already  become  the  Tnistross  of  the  world,  and  wlien  Greece 
was  no  Xoogcr  an  independent  conotry^  the  tradition  of  what 


the  Phocaeans  Imd  done  for  the  civilizntion  of  tbo  barbarians 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  iivin^,  and  to  some  extent  a  popnlar, 
tradition  amonij  the  Greeks.  The  rhetoricians,  who  nndcrtook 
to  celebrate  the  ancient  glory  of  Athens,  the  cradle  of  tlie  ,  . 
lonians,  did  not  hesitate  to  enumerate  among  the  services 
it  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  hnmanitj,  that  of  its  haying 
dvilized  the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cadiz  to 
Hasailia.  Bnt  the  most  classical  testimony  on  thia  Bubject  ia 
that  of  Jnstin.  "The  Gauls,"  sajB  this  writer,  "laying  aside 
their  barbarity,  learnt  the  usages  of  civil  life  from  the  Massi- 
lians ;  they  learnt  the  nrt  of  cultivating:  their  fiohls  and  of  Bnr- 
ronndiTiir  their  cities  with  "svalls.  They  then  beiran  to  bo 
governed  no  longer  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  by  hnvs  ;  to  enl- 
.  tivate  the  vine  and  to  plant  the  olive.  So  great  was  tlie  lustre 
ehed  on  men  and  thinrrs,  that  one  miirht  have  said  tliat  Gaul 
bad  been  transplanted  into  Greece,  ralhcr  tliau  that  Greece  had 
been  transplanted  into  Gaul."  ♦ 

It  is  yery  probable  that  Justin,  in  abridging  this  passage 
from  Tro^s  rompeius,  has  made  of  it  what  it  really  is,  a  some- 
what declamatory  passage  of  rhetoric,  that  can  teach  ns  bat  a 
▼agoe  and  general  fact,  which  it  is  indispensable  to  illustrate  in 
detidL  History  and  the  monnments  fortunately  famish  us  some 
means  for  doing  so.  It  was  particularly  by  tlieir  commerce,  by 
their  reHp^on  and  their  nrt^,  that  the  ^fnsHiliaTis  acted  upon  the 
iidiabitauts  of  Gaul ;  it  is  therefore  with  reference  to  these,  that 
we  nuist  examine  and  ascertain  their  means  of  influence. 

Iso  point  in  ancient  history  is  better  established  than  the 
celebrity  of  the  Maeeilians  as  navigators  and  as  merchants. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  Greeks,  who  in  this  respect  might 
be  compared  to  the  Carthaginians.  Their  yessels  pushed  their 
waj  beyond  the  Propontis,  andprobably  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea. 
They  frequented,  or  at  any  rate  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  the  months 
of  the  Seneffal.  Those  of  their  coins  which  contain  the  impress 
of  tlie  girafle  and  of  the  hippopotamus,  arc  perhaps  the  monu- 
ments, which  were  intendea  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
discoveries  along  these  coasts,  and  of  the  great  river  which 
there  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.  Toward  the  north  they 
had  j)assed  far  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the  Phoenician  navi- 
gators. Tliey  had  aih  anccd  at  least  as  high  as  Norway.  Tlie 
tirst  geographical  notice  of  the  Gcrmamc  nations,  some  of 

*  "Ab  his  igitnr  Galilei  mom  vHn  ddlioriit,  dcp<MM»  et  numniefbett  barbaria,  et  agro- 
rnm  caltua,  ct  urbcs  nianiliurt  cinpcre  didiccnint.  Tunc  et  Ippibns,  non  armis  vivere ; 
tone  et  vit«m  pQtar<;,  tuuu  olivam  scrcre  coDfluevernnt :  aUeuque  magnus  et  hominibua 
flt  rebus  fiDposituH  t%i  nitor,  ut  non  Gratcia  in  Golliom  en)igrnw«e,  aed  Qtllfa  ill  Oraelua 
teamlala  TUyentw.' Wnatifi,  HiH.  HitUfp.  Ub.  xUii.  o.  i.-^£tf. 
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which  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  ia  bated  on 
oertain  nolioDa  ia  regard  to  Uie  fiunona  Toyage  of  Pytkeaa 
along  these  coael8» 

But  whOe  they  were  thus  devoting  themselves  to  distant  ex- 
plorations, the  Mafisilians  had  not  negleeted  the  interior  of 
Qanl;  they  had  traversed  it  in  every  direction.  Thej  had 
opened  a  road  alon^  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Armorica.  It  was  there  where  they  obtained  their  tin 
and  other  productions  from  Great  Britain,  which  thev  trans- 

?orted  by  tlie  same  way  to  tlic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
liey  had  also  communicationis  with  the  northeast  of  Ganl,  and 
to  all  appearances  with  Germany.  But  it  was  especially  with 
the  tribes  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  with  these  of  the 
Taller  of  the  Bhonei  that  thev  kept  u^  habitual  eommeroial 
relations.  The  direct  effect  of  nieBe  relationt  on  the  enltnre  and 
the  social  condition  of  these  tribes  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
appreciated  or  measured.  Bat  with  this  general  effect  Uiere 
were  connected  others  of  a  more  speoiiic  nature,  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  a  precise  historical  enumeration. 

No  regular  communications  between  the  Phocceans  and  tho 
ahori^Inal  Gallic  tril>es  could  ever  take  place,  except  with  the 
aid  of  a  common  luiiL^niage.  iNow  in  this  particular  case,  as  in 
the  majority  of  Biuiilar  cases,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
polished  were  tlie  men,  who  gave  their  idiom  to  tliose  that  were 
less  so.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hassilia,  informs  ns  that  they  had  aaopted  the  me  of  the  Greek 
in  their  contracts^  that  is  to  say,  in  all  their  Tolnntaiy  tmnno- 
tions  between  one  individual  and  another.*  This  fact  attestB, 
as  expressly  as  possible,  the  social  ascendant  of  the  IfaiBilians 
over  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  their  vicinity. 

The  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing  into  the  central  parts 
of  Ganl  was  another  result  of  the  communications  between  these 
countries  and  tlie  city  of  Massilia.  Tlie  system  of  DniidicaL 
doctrines  was  ti-ansmittcd  orally,  and  was  preserved  thronorh 
the  memory  alone.  (NT'snr  Bays  expressly,  that  tho  only  writing 
in  use  among  the  DniiJs,  both  for  thepurposes  of  personal  and 
of  public  affairs,  was  the  Greek.  When  he  came  into  ilel- 
▼etia,  in  order  to  cheek  the  population  which  waa  abeady  on 
its  war  of  emigration  to  the  west  of  Qanl,  he  there  fonnd  t«^ 
lets  of  a  census  in  Greek  characters. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  these  Gallic  tribes  had  moneVf 
coined  by  themsdvea  and  for  their  own  use,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Fhocaans.  I  should  be  indinea  to  doubt  it,  and 

m 

*  Strabon.  Geograpb.  Kb.  !r.  c.  H  :  "  Kal  <lnli\Xfn'ac  tcareaictitn  i|  wiXlf} 
TaXuTOf,  wore  ical  ru  avftfiokaia  'EkX^vtari  ypd^uvm^' — E4, 
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to  believe  that  the  branch  of  indnstry  in  question  w  as  one  of 
those  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Greeks.  But  what  is 
beyond  a  doabt,  is,  tbai  the  inicriptioiis  on  their  mott  ancient 
ooina  aie  in  the  Qreek  characten.  Kow,  from  whom  coald 
iheae  Gauls  have  learnt  the  use  of  those  characters,  unless  it  was 
from  the  Massilians  ?  ^ese  facts  are  among  &Oie  which  haTe 
their  wei^t  in  the  history  of  eiviliaation. 

There  is  something  more  comnlex  and  more  singular  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  connected  witn  tlie  roHjrioiis  iTiffiiencc  of  tlie 
MiisFilians  on  the  Gallic  tribes  iii  the  immediate  proximity  of 
tlie  ^fediterranean.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  religion  of 
tlir  iMassilians,  but  I  must  here  return  to  the  same  bii])ject  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  account,  if  possible,  for  tlie  hicility  with 
which  this  religion  of  tlieirs  appears  to  have  bpread  at  aa  early 
date  throufi^ont  the  southern  parts  of  GauL 

Besides  Gybele  and  the  Ephesiaa  Diana,  the  HassOians  wor- 
ahipped  most  of  the  diyinities  and  deified  heroes  of  Greeoe.  The 
divmities,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  had  a  peculiar  vener- 
ation, were  ApoUo,  Minerva,  the  Diana  of  the  chase,  Bacchus  and 
Venus ;  and  among  the  heroes,  Hercules.  Tlie  cultus  of  the  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  first  of  those  introduced  into  several  Gallic 
citicF,  where  the  Massilians  were  in  power.  The  tradition, 
which  attributes  the  founding  of  Nimcs  to  a  son  of  Hercules, 
appeared  to  be  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  that  cultus  in 
this  city.  Avignon  had  likewise  adopted  Hercules  aa  one  of  its 
tutelary  deities,  and  had  built  liini  a  temple,  as  ia  proved  from 
an  inscription  which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  that  temple. 
Bnt  the  Maisilian  divinity,  whose  cnltns  was  most  generallj 
adopted  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
power  or  the  inflnence  of  the  Massilians,  was  the  Diana  of 
EphesQs.  Strabo  states  expressly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  learnt  from  them  the  art  of  sacrificing^, 
afler  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  in  honor  of  thi?;  favorite  divi- 
nity.* The  traditions  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  attribute  to 
Dinnri  tlic  iimjority  of  the  pai;!in  temph'f,  of  whicli  the  ruins 
etiU  exiBt,  appear  t<»  ho  aa  indication  of  tlie  ancient  popularity, 
which  the  cultus  of  tbi.s  deity  enjoyed  among  the  Gauls  in  the 
vicinity  of  PhociEan  towns.  Other  Greek  divinities  were  wor- 
shiped in  places  quite  remote  from  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Massilians,  and  between  which  and  the  latter  we  cannot  anp- 
]KMe  any  other  relations  to  have  existed  than  those  of  commerce' 
and  of  ami^. 

There  ia  a  cnriona  medal,  which  haa  thna  £ur  been  found  only 

•  BMmu  Oeofnplu  Ub.  It.  c.  6. :  "  Tolt  ''iPnpotv,  olr  «dt  ra  Upi  r«r  'E^iac 
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in  the  environs  of  Tonlonse,  "svliore  it  is  even  common.  These 
circumstances  Bcem  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  that  hjcality. 
HiiB  medal,  the  inscription  of  which  is  in  the  Greek  character 
and  language,  bears  on  one  of  its  faces  a  tripod,  the  ordinary 
symbol  of  tne  cultus  of  Apollo,  and  conld  only  have  been  stmcl 
by  a  people,  amone  whom  this  cultus  was  established.  That 
this  was  not  a  Greek  people  is  evident,  both  from  the  name  and 
from  the  barbarous  fabric  of  the  medal. 

Kow,  in  order  to  explain  the  facih'ty  with  which  the  inhahi- 
tantg  of  the  south  of  Gaul  adopte  d  tlir  objects  niid  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Grecian  cultus,  it  is  indis])onsablc  to  enter  into  some 
general  considerations  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  for- 
malities of  this  cultus. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  but  a  suc- 
cession of  riant  festivities,  which  vied  with  each  other  in  point 
of  animation  and  poetic  beauty*  The  &icst  productions  of  their 
national  poetry,  from  the  drama  to  the  epic  or  lyric  hymn,  were 
composed  with  reference  to  the  celebration  of  these  fttes.  Some 
hymn  in  lionor  of  the  deity,  to  which  the  festival  was  dedicated, 
constituted,  ordinarily,  an  essential  and  a  characteristic  part  of 
it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  the  spectacle 
andthecirect  produced  by  these  hymns,  uidess  we  have  ]>rc- 
viously  acquired  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  j)oetic  execution  among  the  Greeks. 

The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  not,  like  that  of  modem  nations, 
an  isolated  art,  independent  of  every  otlier,  and  pn>dnciiig  its 
effect  by  being  merely  read  or  recited.  It  required  the  indis- 
pensable concnrrenee  of  two  other  arts,  distinct  from  and  yet 
intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  it  These  arts  were 
in  the  first  place  music,  and  then  what  the  Greeks  called 
orchesis  (w7/<7ff)  and  the  Latins  ealtaiio — ^ternis  for  which  our 
word  "  dancing  "  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect  eqjuivalent. 
Tills  saltation  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  retam  its  Latm  name), 
was  a  sort  of  gesticnmtion,  a  characteristic  pantomime,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  re]>reFent  to  some  extent,  to  the  eye, 
that  wliich  the  words  of  the  poetry  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It 
is  thus  tliat  every  poem  was  sung,  and  sung  not  only  with  an 
appropriate  aeeompaniment  of  mstruniental  music,  but  with 
the  additional  accompaniment  of  imitative  and  descriptive  ges- 
tures. The  invention  of  these  gestures,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie 
music,  constituted  a  necessar}-  part  of  the  talent  of  the  poet, 
and  the  poetic  execution  was  thus  composed  of  three  distmct  arts, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  three  indivisible  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  art,  aspiring  in  concert  after  one  and  the  same  effect. 

Tlie  character  of  tliis  execution  and  of  each  one  of  the  several 
concurrent  arts,  varied  ad  infinitum.   But  all  these  diiferences 
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and  varieties  were  reduced  to  three  fuudamental  types  or  forms : 
a  noble,  calm  and  grave  form,  called  the  tragic  ;  a  luimormis, 
burlesque  and  famuiar  form,  called  the  comic;  and  finally,  an 
agitated,  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  form,  or  the  dithyrambic 

The  religions  hjmns  partook  of  all  these  forms.  They  were 
executed  by  a  more  or  less  nvmeroiia  bod^  of  performers,  com* 
posed  eidier  of  men  or  of  women  exclosiTelj,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  men  and  women  both.  These  companies  were  called  chorases ; 
and  the  organization  of  these  choruses  varied  according  to  a 
multitude  ot  circumstances,  of  which  I  can  only  indicate  a  few 
of  the  most  general.  There  were  instances,  in  which  the  choruses 
acted  iHider  tlic  dircftion  of  the  priest.  Eut  r>ften,  and  even 
most  pcTit  rally,  tliey  were  coTii]K>sed  of  i»er6onage8  elected  by 
the  magistrates  for  this  sj)cciul  j>urpose,  and  direeted  by  a  leader 
called  a  eliorM^s  (Xogrjydg).  In  that  event,  it  was' the  civil 
authority  which  intervened  in  the  exercise  of  the  cultus. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  time  here,  to  give  even  an 
imx)erfect  ooneeption  of  all  the  yarieties  of  religions  hymns  in 
use  amons  the  Greeks.  I  shall  only  distinguish  two  principal 
classes  oi  them.  Tlio  theme  w  argument  of  one  of  these  eon- 
eisted  of  a  particular  action  or  determinate  trait  from  the  life 
of  some  divinity.  In  these  the  mimic  accompaniment  of  the 
Wf>rds  must  have  been  a  special  pantomime,  appropriate  to  the 
action  expro86ed  ])y  the  poem.  The  hymn  wag  then  a  sort  of 
drama  noted  by  the  chonis.  The  hymns  of  tlio  second  class 
were  only  general  praises  of  the  gods,  or  the  more  or  less  detailed 
expression  of  their  attributes.  The  mimic  accompaniment, 
with  which  they  were  executed,  was  limited  to  a  8im})le  dance, 
of  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  the  words  and  of  the  musicy 
and  withoat  any  pretension  to  a  dramatic  imitation  in  the  strict 
§m»  of  the  term.  .  It  was  most  generally  a  eircnlar  dance, 
which  had  many  points  in  common  with  that  of  the  theatrical 
chorus  on  the  stage.  This  yagne  and  imperfect  sort  of  choral 
fintomime  was  to  all  appearances  the  most  fre(]uent  and  the 
most  popular  of  them  all.  It  did  not  require,  bke  the  others, 
an  e«y>eeial  apprcnticoship  on  the  part  of  the  chornp'i!?,  and  the 
public  in  ^^euLi  al  couid  take  part  in  it.  However,  ail  the  choral 
pcrtorniances  of  any  and  of  every  kind,  were  resrarded  by  the 
people  as  a  spectacle,  and  as  one  of  its  most  animated  and  most 
agreeable  diversions.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Qaul,  especially  those  who  pro- 
fesaed  Drmdism,  abandoned  the  sombre  and  liarbaiona  rites  of 
that  religion,  in  order  to  ad<wt  the  more  cheerlid  cnltng  of  the 
Greeks.  In  attributing  to  tneee  people  that  passionate  thhrst 
for  pleasure,  that  yiyacity  of  imagmation,  and  tnat  promptitude 
of  en&iudaam,  £»r  which  they  were  distingmshed  ata  later  date 
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and  for  which  thpy  arc  still  remarkable,  wc  can  easily  conceive, 
that  tliey  ninst  have  been  very  sensible  to  the  attractions  and 
the  magoiliccnco  of  tliosc  religious  festivals  of  Greece,  to 
which  the  most  charming  and  the  mo6t  potimt  of  the  arta  con- 
tributed their  choicest  gifts. 

It  remaius  now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  culture,  the  arU  and 
the  literature  of  the  fiassilians,  and  to  see  what  influence  thejr 
could  have  ezerciBed  hj  means  of  them  od  the  GmnU  of  their 
neiffhboriiood. 

Ine  Hasfiiliana  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  statneg  to  Delphi ; 
they  made  them  for  their  temples  and  for  their  monnments. 
A  lai^  number  of  those  which  nave  been  discovered,  or  which 
history  mentions  as  having  existed  in  different  parts  of  Gaul, 
were  in  all  probability  the  works  of  their  artists.  But  by  a 
sort  of  fatality,  none  of  those  that  have  come  down  to  us  bear 
any  certain  mark  of  having  been  produced  by  tliem.  A  few 
bass-reliefs,  a  few  small  fissures  in  bronze,  and  their  coins  or 
medals,  are  the  only  moiiuiiicnts  of  art,  that  can  be  attributed 
to  them  with  certainty.  Several  of  these  monuments  are 
remarkable  for  theur  beauty  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  their 
workmanship.  If  we  were  to  infer  ftom  them  the  genend 
eharacter  of  the  arts  of  design  at  ]tfaamlia>  we  shonld  haye  to 
Bay,  that  their  charaoteristica  were  xmther  grace  and  eleganoe 
than  boldnesB  and  vigor. 

Some  monuments  of  another  kind,  if  Ihev  may  also  be 
reprarded  as  the  works  of  the  Massilians,  woula  likewise  ^^o  to 
sustain  this  conclnsion,  nnd  tlicy  would  prove  tliat  tlie 
Phocceans  had  preserved  the  riant  imai^ination  of  Ionia  on  the 
coasts  of  Liguria  even.  The  learned  Teiresc  has  left  us  a 
description  of  a  cameo,  found  in  his  time  near  Fr^jus,  among 
the  ruins  of  a  small  Massilian  temple.  The  subject  of  the 
cameo  is  a  sort  of  parody — and  a  oarody  of  the  most  graceful 
deBeription-H>f  the  gathering  of  ohvefli  which  la  a  sabjeot  qnite 
fre^ nently  represented  by  t&  Qreeks.  A  company  of  young 
maidens,  whom  Peiresc  (for  reasons  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain)  calls  the  nymphs  of  Homer,  arc  assembled  under  a 
tree,  and  by  meana  or  long  poles  knocking  down,  by  way  of 
fruit,  some  little  amouretteBf  perched  here  and  there  upon  the 

branches. 

The  literary  and  poetical  remains  of  the  Massilians  fire  Rtill 
scarcer  than  their  graven  or  sculptured  monuments,  and  tliero 
is  less  to  be  said  about  them.  Thev  are  reduced  to  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs,  which  merely  confirm  what  \\m>  already  been 
attested  by  hiotorv,  to  wit,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Massilians 
was  closely  relatea  to  the  genend  dialect  of  Ionia.  Seyeral  of 
theee  inscriptioni^  and  par&nlarly  the  epitaphs,  still  breathe  all 
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the  pnrity^  and  the  simplieily  of  the  HeUenic  taste.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  the  pleasnre  of  qnoting  two  of  them.   One  of 

them  was  engraven  on  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  couple,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  sentimental  conciseness:  "There  arc  here 
two  bodies  and  one  bouI."  But  perhaps  this  toucliing  inscrip- 
tion was  not  made  expressly  for  tne  Massilian  tomb  from  which 
it  was  copied ;  it  was  perhaps  rather  a  sort  of  sepulchral  formula 
in  general  use  among  the  Greeks.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  following  one,  which  was  engraven  on  a  sort  of 
cippus.  Tbe  monnment  to  vhieh  it  belongs  ia  nndonbtedlj  a 
local  one.  Independently  of  its  poetic  interest,  it  is  cnrions  for 
certain  allnaons  to  neo-Pjthagorean  ideas,  which  were  nndonbt- 
edlj in  vogue  amone  the  Massilians  at  the  unknown  epoch  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  epitaph  of  a  manner,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  address  himself  to  the  passers-bv  in  Uie  following 
terms :  "  Along  the  shore  which  echoes  the  booming  of  the 
waves,  I  address  myself  to  thee,  0  traveller — I,  a  young  man  and 
a  stranger  to  hymen,  beloved  of  God,  no  longer  now  a  mortal, 
and  by  my  age  like  the  young  gods  of  Am  vela?,  tlie  guardians 
of  mariners.  Myself  a  mariner,  I  led  a  wandering  life  on  the 
floods  of  the  sea,  and  now  within  this  tomb,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  piety  of  my  masters,  I  am  forever  exempt 
frm  sickness  and  from  toil,  from  sorrow  and  fatigue— miseries 
to  which  m^  body  was  subject  among  the  living.  The  dead 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  return  to  wander  over  the 
eartii ;  but  others  join  in  the  dances  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  I 
sm  one  of  the  latter  anny,  having  taken  God  for  my  guide."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  Ftriking  feature  of  this  little  piece,  so 
elevated  in  its  tone,  so  graceful  and  so  pure,  that  it  was  made 
for  the  monument  of  a  simple  sailor  who  had  worked  for  wages. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  is  even  coninionly  believed, 
that  the  Massilians  had  no  theatre,  and  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  dramatic  representations.  The  fact  would  be  a 
surprising  one ;  for  the  theatre  and  the  drama,  from  the  time  of 

•  The  r\r^p^nv^  of  thfs  fnpcrfptlon.  with  a  dfpqnfpitlon  on  Its  eont«ntii,  may  b«  foond 
Jn  CbardoD  de  Is  Bocbette's  Milanget  eU  CrUimu  et  d€  PiWoEofM,  vol.  t  p.  121-14S. 
The  nT»l  verse  of  It  ii  nitorvd  bj  Rochette.  It  la  also  repiiniM  la  th«  Bukin  liHf 
Mtfv  flk  la  Dnmtt,  toL  xmL  p.  zzTi.  It  ia  ss  followa : 

raxtvotm  vaprpxev  Ixvetri  rvfiflov,  6^ra^ 
Kovfto^  tyd  Ka?.eu  tre,  Oty  ^'t?.oc,  oixeTi  Bp^Tbff 
'HlHior.  Koi'fintatv  ufi7]7iKi^  Trnvofioio^, 
UXuTTjpijv  auTfjpciv,  ' KiivK/.a'iovai  tfe&iatv. 
UXoTifp  Koirb^  i<^v,  r6vTov  y'  ivt  §t4fUi9i  »faS^>' 
"EioeffiT;  rpo(^('uv  (5^  AaxCtv  'o^e  ar/ua,  niwavftlU 
NowTov  Kul  KnuuTOto  Kai  (Irtkn^  ijfii  trovoio' 

'£»     T*  redveiuciv  ifufyvfiut  ye  niXovaiv 
AouHf  T&v  iriprf  Itiv  iinxvoviif  nt^oprjrai, 

*H  6'  tTtpri  reipeaat  (wv  aWepioiai  ^opevtc 
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their  invention,  were  one  of  the  charaoteriatio  passions  of  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  their  tragedy,  which  had  originated  In  the 
cnltttB  of  Bacchnsy  alwajrs  constituted  a  part  <n  it;  and  tbia 
ciiltas  was  one  <^  those  which  were  honored  in  Kaasilia. 
Finalij,  there  existed,  as  we  shall  see,  theatres  in  several  of  the 
cities  which  were  Bubicct  to  the  Massilians ;  and  we  cannot  see 
why  the  latter  should  liavc  tolerated  in  their  colonies,  what  they 
did  not  allow  in  tlieir  metropolis. 

l?'it  it  wonld  be  superfluous  to  combat  any  longer  an  asser- 
tion which  is  without  any  foundation,  based  as  it  is  on  a  single 
misapprehended  passage  l'ro\n  a  TtoTiian  author.  This  author  is 
"Valerius  Maximus,  who,  in  eulogizing  the  characteristic  gravity 
of  the  Massilians,  simply  says:  "  that  they  did  not  allow  mimic 
representations  on  the  staffe."  *  The  mimics  were,  as  I  t>ropoee 
to  show  with  more  detail  nereafter,  a  species  of  snort  dramas, 
pecnliar  to  the  Bomans  rather  than  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
argument  and  execution  of  which  gradually  de^nerated  into 
a  revolting  indecency.  "Now,  to  say  tliat  the  Massilians  did 
not  permit  this  particular  kind  of  scenic  representations,  is  sim- 
ply saying  that  they  h^d  a  theatre,  and  that  in  that  tlieatre  they 
acted  [)ie(  e3  of  a  character  tliat  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
usage  and  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  authenticated  facta 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Massilians,  is  the  zeal  with  which 
they  devoted  thiiuiscUes  to  the  pre^scrvation  and  the  study  of 
the  poems  of  Homer.  This  zeal  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  Phocssan  orisin.  Phocsoa  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  which  cUimed  the  honor  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  author  of  those  poems.  At  any  rate,  the  most  ancient 
traditions  assert  that  he  had  resided  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  had  composed  several  of  his  works  there.  Besides, 
when  the  legislators  of  Greece  had  recognized  Ilomcr  as  the 
poet  and  the  Iiistorian  of  Greece,  Phocsea  was  one  of  the  cities 
m  wiiich  his  memory  and  his  works  became  tlie  object  of  a 
particular  vencratioli ;  and  this  veneration  must  naturally  have 
transmitted  itself  to  the  MassiliaoB,  together  with  tiie  traditions 
on  which  it  was  biised. 

Solon  was  the  first  Greek  legislator  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  purifying  and  establishiog  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the 
Odyssey,  aim  who  enjoined  meir  solemn  rehearsal  at  the  public 
festivus.  The  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  dties,  following 
his  example,  had  editions  of  these  poems  made^  the  authoriaea 

*  Eadem  ciWtas  teveritatig  cnstos  acerrim*  est:  nuUam  aditam  in  scenam  minis 
daado,  qoonun  anromenta  manure  ex  parte  ilqtroruin  eontineiii  actus;  ne  talia 
pp'^GtMdt  ooBMflMb  •tiaa  komadi  lioeatian  •oaiit.'*  YaL  Mu.  LOk  U., «.  S,  7-— 
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text  of  which  served  not  only  as  tlie  basis  of  those  legally  pre- 
scribed recitals  on  public  occasions,  but  also  of  that  of  the 
Toluntary  and  everyday  rehearsals  of  tbe  BhapfiodistB,  whose 
profeseion  it  was  to  sing  them  to  the  mnltitiide.  These  ancient 
editions  of  Homer  were  known  nnder  the  name  of  Political 
or  City  Editions,  in  order  to  distinjgfnish  them  from  the  editions 
of  the  proflessed  gnunmarians,  which  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
Massilia  was  amonff  the  first  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  furnish  one 
of  these  editions,  wnich,  nnder  the  title  of  the  Massiliotic,  en- 
joyed fi  particular  celebrity.  Tlie  AloxaTiclrian  connuentators 
of  Ilniiier  quote  it  frequently,  nnd  in  u  iiK'uiTier  \s"hich  leads  ua 
to  presume,  tlirit  they  regarded  it  us  one  of  the  ni(»st  ancient  and 
Ttest  accredited  of  its  kind.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer,  that 
^la:?;rilia  bad  at  an  early  date  its  rhetoricians  and  grammuiians, 
whose  business  it  was  to  expound  scientifically  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  its  itinerant  rhapsodists,  who 
sung  them  in  those  cities  of  Ganl  which  were  founded  or  gov* 
erned  by  the  Phocaeans. 

The  Gallic  tribes,  in  the  midst  and  in  sight  of  which  theHas- 
silians  thus  cultivated  the  arts  and  the  literatnre  of  Greece,  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  literary  or  a  very  civilized  people. 
Tins  clmn^i^e  required  time  and  iinp!il?ion?,  w!uch  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Massilians  to  giv  e  iheni.  It  was  accomplished 
at  a  later  date  and  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Masfiilia — that  is^ 
toward  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  revolution  produced  at  this 
latter  epoch  in  the  civilization  of  the  Gauls,  this  revolution 
neither  was,  nor  conld  have  heen,  a  sudden  or  an  abrupt  one.  It 
bad  been  prepared  long  a^o  b^  previous  communications  be- 
tween the  Gauls  and  the  ]\iussihans.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  communications,  that  a  portion  of  Gaul  had  learned  of  its 
Phocsean  instnictors  to  live  in  communities  with  greater  regu- 
larity and  comfort;  that  it  had  exchanged  the  gloomy  and  bar- 
barons  religion  of  the  Druids  for  the  smiling  cultus  of  Ionia; 
that  it  had  learnt  the  Greek.  A  multitude  of  coubiderations 
lead  to  the  presumption,  that  tliis  early  period  was  the  one,  dur- 
ing which  the  language  of  the  southern  Gauls  adopted  that 
host  of  Greek  words  and  expressions,  a  number  of  which  it  has 
retained  until  the  present  day. 

This  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  MaasOians  on  the  Gal- 
lic population  of  their  vicinity  h  so  much  the  more  easily  ac- 
eounted  for,  as  the  latter  were  generally  predisposed  in  its  favor. 
This  is  the  unanimous,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
testimony  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of  antiquity. 
Ephorus  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  particularly, 
no  doubty  those  of  the  South,  bj  the  epithet  of  Phiihellenes. 
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Symnns  of  ChioB,  who  wrote  a  centniy  before  our  era^  Mtnies 
US  in  still  more  explicit  terms,  tlmt  the  Celts  observed  many  of 
the  usages  of  the  flreeks,  and  that  they  had  a  particular  liking 
for  all  that  was  j>cL'iiliar  to  them.  Aner  all  tuefie  indications 
wo  shall  perhaps  bo  loss  surprised  when  we  come  to  find,  at 
already  far  advanced  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age,  traces  of  a  still 
vivid  recoUcctiun  of  tlic  ancient  iinpressiou  which  the  Mas- 
Bilians  had  produced  on  the  manners  and  the  imagination  of 
the  fiouthem  Ganlfi. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

After  hftving  thus  shown,  how  by  ebtablUhin^  themgelres  in 
Gaul,  bj  iucreasing  in  number,  by  acquiring  riches  and  power, 
the  ICasiilians  had  attained  to  a  position,  m  which  they  were 
l)oth  able  «id  deitiiied  to  diwomlmte  the  geme  of  ciTillxatioiii 
IhaTenowtogiveaikeidioCthee^oehaewliiehtheee  germs 
developed  tfaemselreii  end  when  this  nascent  civilization,  tiU 
then  as  jet  eonfiiied  to  a  few  countries  of  the  South,  began,  by 
the  concurrence  of  a  force  snpericv  to  the  one  with  whioh  it  had 
commenced,  to  CTpand  and  spread,  until  it  became  commcn- 
piirato  with  the  entire  extent  of  Gaul.  This  is  the  epoch,  at 
wiiich  the  Massilians  interfered  in  the  literar}'  edu cation  of  the 
Bomans,  and  at  which  their  iniluence,  thencefortli  Btibordinate 
to  the  interests  and  the  ascendant  of  the  latteTi  was  iinuted  to 
literature  and  to  the  arts. 

No  cultivated  nation  has  perhaps  had  so  long  a  literary 
itifimcy  as  the  Bomana.  For  bioto  than  thiee  eentoriea  thenr 
evaton  aod  writers  were,  in  the  judgment  of  th^  most  eminent 
men  of  genius,  nothing  more  than  semi-barbarotis  novices.  But 
■boat  a  hnndred  and  fortv  years  before  our  era,  the  idea 
ocemed  to  some  of  them  who  nappened  to  be  in  Greece,  of  fre- 
quenting tiie  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  which  they 
found  nonrishinf»  there.  These  became  eloquent  in  Greek. 
No  one  would  as  yet  have  ventured  to  attempt  to  be  so  in 

Some  years  later,  a  numljcr  of  Gre»jk  grammarians  and  rheto- 
ricians opened  a  school  for  iuatniction  in  their  art  at  Rome. 
But  the  Roman  aristocracy,  hostile  to  every  innovation  and  to 
knowled^,  for  which  it  had  nttt^^er  taste  mat  genius,  did  every- 
thing in  Its  power  to  oppose  the  estabHshment  of  these  adhoofk 
NevertheksB,  the  party  whieh  deioanded  them,  which  was  the 

Slebetan  or  the  popular  psity,  insisted  on  having  them  and  had 
lem.  The  study  of  grammar  was  fimt  admitt^ ;  that  of  rhe* 
tone  wi^  greater  difficulty,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  But 
bodi  the  one  and  the  other,  and  more  eq^eciaily  the  latter. 
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remained  for  a  lon^  time  an  object  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  authoridesy  ana  the  schools  where  they  were  taught  had  bttt 
a  precaiious  ezifitenee. 

The  precepts  of  the  art  of  compontion  and  of  oratory  were  at 
first  imparted  in  Greek  and  applied  to  the  Greek  cxcltuiYely. 
But  they  were  gradually  axtttiaea  to  the  lAtin^  and  Rome  c^nld 
at  last  boast  of  writers  and  orators  who  were  artists.  The  consul, 
Servius  Galba,  was  one  of  thoF^e,  whose  discourses  bear  the 
marks  of  this  difficult  and  laborious  transition.  "  Servins 
(iallja,''  says  Cicero,  "knows  how  to  ^o  beyond  the  limits  of 
liis  subject,  to  look  for  ornaments  in  it,  to  please,  to  move,  to 
elevate  the  matter  he  discourses  on."*  These  few  words  are 
aduiirably  characteristic  of  a  great  literary  revolution. 

This  progress  of  l4itin  eloquence  preceded  its  tiieoij.  It  ib 
anterior  to  all  the  Latin  aehoola  of  grammar  and  ol  rhctorie. 
These  schools  fonnd  the  same  obstacles  to  liieir  establidimenty 
that  had  been  encountered  by  tiie  schools  of  Greece.  Tt  was 
but  a  half  a  century  before  our  era,  that  this  rhetoric,  which  had 
several  times  been  persecuted  and  which  had  always  been  an 
object  of  suspicion,  was  at  last  pronounced  "  useful  and  honor- 
able,"t  to  use  the  expression  of  Suetonius.  It  had  thus 
taken  the  Homans  an  entire  century,  to  wrest  from  tlieir  patri« 
ciaus  the  full  iii)erty  of  teaching  and  of  learning  the  art  of 
speech.  This  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  slowest  of  their 
conquests. 

The  iirst  professor  of  Latin  rhetoric  at  Borne  was  a  certain 
Lucius  Plotius.  who  is  expieesly  designated  as  haying  been  a 
Ghittl  by  birth.(  Two  other  Gkuils,  though  somewhat  younger 
dian  tlie  former,  still  competed  with  him  in  the  practice  of  the 
same  profession ;  they  were  Marcus  Antonius  Gnipho  and 
Valerius  Cato.  The  latter  taught  only  Latin  grammar;  but 
Gnipho,  who  was  equally  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin,  professed  both  arts  and  in  both  these  languagas.g 

^DeCtar.  Ont.  o.  11.   "Hrfanliiiin  b  prineepi  ex  LatlRli  lllft  orBtonnn  propria, 

ct  qiiiui  legitima  opera  tractavit,  nt  egrederetur  a  j)roj»o,ito  rrnnndl  cau--.!,  tit  li  .  t- 
ar«t  animoli,  at  peruoTeret,  ut  augeret  reiB}  at  nuscraUoAibus,  ut  comrauiubiia  Iocm 
uwretar." — Ed. 

t  De  ClariB  Rhetoribat,  1.  "  Rhetorica  qnoqoe  apnSaof.  perlode  atqne  gramraatica, 
Bcro  reoepta  est,  pauIo  etfam  difficiliua,  qaippe  qoam  eoMlat  nonnnnquam  eUam  proy* 
bitarn  <  \<  i  r.  ri  Paulatim  et  Ipaa  utUk kmuiWfU appMMfcs  Hiiltfl|lM  MB 

prcsidii  cauM  et  gtoric  appetiveruot." — Ed. 

t  **  PU»tiM  Oallaa  prlnoa  Rome  Ladnam  rhetotteMI  docatt :  de  quo  Ofcero  do  refer! t 
mcmoriA  tcneo.  pnerts  nnV.u  primum  iAt%f  H^f^wwi  ^yi^pi— ^  PiirftfliMy*tnittiiit-"  (Tawni- 
bou  a<l  Slid,  de  (Jlar.  Rhet.  2.— Ed. 

§  Fuisiic  dicitnr  imgenii  magni.  nKmoruf^  ^'n^uIariSi  BM  Vfema  Gr»ce,  qaam  La> 
tine  doctoa  Docuit  autem  et  rhetoricam.   ....   Scbolam  eju»  ciaroa 

aaoqae  viroa  freqneDtasae  aiuntsin  Uilf.  CiceroneiB,«tfoio  cam  pneturafVingerctur/* 
uet.  de  Illuslr.  (»ranim.  7.  Compare  also  Quint.  l!b.  I.;  Mnfrobiu'i  ^^atiirr!  iil.  A 
abort  accoantof  Vuleritu  Cato  w  given  hj  Suet,  de  Illaatr.  Granim.  11.  lual  be  wrot« 
poe^,  w  w«U    books  on gninmar,  weloamfimB  Cftlun^  IvL  1.;  Ofld.       it.  43$. 
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Thne  we  seo  tliroe  Gfinls  profF»6siTi at  "Rome,  ■noarlv  at  the 
Bane  titue  and  among  the  first,  the  sciences  whicli  had  recently 
be<:n  introduced  among:  the  Romans.  TIktc  is  pomethinj?  snr- 
pricing  abont  tliis  particular.  Tlie  most  probable  of  tlie  vari- 
ous suppositions,  by  wliicli  it  may  be  explained,  is,  that  the 
thre^  professors  in  question  were  Gauls  from  the  Provinda 
NarhmennB^  who  may  liave  received  their  tninhig  in  the  Bchools 
of  MtBBilia,  and  Bubeeqneiitljr  applied  their  knowledge  to  the 
lAtui,«nd  ootnmnnicated  it  through  the  same  medium.  But 
whaterer  explanation  may  be  giren  of  it,  the  fact  is  a  remark- 
able one.  It  is  a  sort  of  prognostic  of  the  ardor,  with  which 
tiie  people  of  Gaul  were  soon  to  derote  themaelvea  to  the  study 
of  RomLn  letters. 

But  cen  after  they  had  their  Latin  schools,  tiie  Tiomans  did 
not  cease  on  that  account  to  frequent  the  Greek  schools.  Tliey 
were  uoi  even  satisfied  with  those  they  had  at  Rome ;  tliey 
continued  to  go  to  Greece  to  prosecute  their  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly at  Athens  and  at  lihodes.  The  course  of  events,  how- 
ever, soon  opened  to  them  new  Greek  schools  noarer  at  home. 

Massilia  having  espoused  the  part  of  the  Boman  Senate 
against  Cesar,  the  latter,  a(ter  a  memonible  siege,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated  against  it; 
nevertheless  he  treated  it  leniently,  or,  at  leasts  affected  to  do 
so,  in  consideration  of  its  antiquity  and  its  renown,  as  he  him- 
self avows.  He  left  it  its  independence  and  its  liberty,  l)ut  he 
stripped  it  of  all  that  had  heretofore  constituted  its  strenfj^th  and 
its  y^rosperity ;  he  seized  its  navy,  destroyed  its  arsenals,  took 
immediate  possession  of  several  of  its  colonies,  and  favored  the 
attempts,  wnich  the  other  cities  successively  made  to  alienate 
themselves  from  it.  In  fine,  he  withdrew  Irom  them  all  tlie 
jurisdiction  over  the  different  countries,  whieh  the  Senate  had 
oonfenred  on  them— «11  of  whieh  escheated  again  to  the  Boman 
government,  as  parts  of  the  Provincia  Narbonensis^ 

Firom  this  moment  all  that  portion  of  their  intelleetual  acti- 
^ty,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  directed  to  com- 
merce, to  navigation  and  the  cultivation  of  its  collateral 
sciences,  or  to  the  government  of  their  colonies  and  dependent 
territories — all  this  important  portion  of  their  ancrfry  and  intel- 
linr^'nee  became  extinr't  or  concentrated  itself  on  tlie  nulture  of 
letters,  of  pliilosophy  :ind  of  certain  particular  sciences,  which 
daily  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,  as,  for  example,  the 
science  of  medicine. 

In  regard  to  the  philosophy,  which  was  at  that  time  taught 
at  Hassilia,  historv  gives  us  no  information,  nor  .does  it  name 
any  of  the  men  wno  ^ave  instruction  in  it  The  presumption 
IS,  thai  thoj  were  neiSi^  distinguidied  for  any  original  ideas, 
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nor  oven  for  a  profounder  appreciation  of  the  ancient  ideas,  hut 
that  tliey  adhered  U>  a  sort  of  eclectidam  without  mj  deiiiiitd 
principle  or  aim. 

Their  physicians  are  better  known.  Pliny  mentiona  tliree  of 
them,  who  floarished  at  Kome  at  the  commencement  of  die 
GhHstian  eim|  and  wko  enjoyed  a  prodifi;ioii8  lepntation.  lliey 
ire  BemofldieneBi  Grinia  and  Ghennis..*  DemoBthenes  wai  the 
author  of  seveiai  Talnablo  works,  one  of  wliich  ia  on  the 
diseases  of  the  e^e^  from  which  Galen  qaotea  a  number  of  paa- 
.aafies.  This  work  was  still  extant  in  the  ten£h  century.  The 
^ebrated  Gerbert,  faipwn  as  Pope  Sylvester  11.,  possessed  a 
copy  of  it.  There  is  but  one  anecdote  related  about  Grinis, 
which,  however,  is  a  curioue  one,  inasmuch  as  it  proves,  what 
an  immense  fortune  a  distinjguished  physician  could  at  that 
time  accumulate  at  Rome,  fie  gave  to  iiis  native  city  for  the 
repairing  or  the  reconstruction  of  its  walls  a  buiu  of  money  to 
tlic  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  francs.t 

The  rhetoricians  of  Kassilia  were  no  leas  celebrated  than  ita 
doetors ;  bat  we  are  aeaveely  acquainted  with  iSbe  nam«  of  anj, 
and  the  works  of  all  of  them  are  lost 

When  the  Eomans,  who  had  thus  fkr  been  obHged  to  go  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  find  what  they  deemed  proper  to  learn  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  saw  that  there  were  masters  of  this  know- 
ledge  at  Massilia,  they  began  to  frequent  their  instruction. 
The  concourse  of  disciples  increased  the  number  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  from  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
Seiiools  of  Massilia  were  preferred  to  those  of  Athens.  This 
preference  "^vas  at  least  ils  much  moral  as  it  was  scientific.  The 
manners  had  not  as  yet  had  tiiuc  to  change  at  Massilia.  They 
Still  preserved,  alon^  with  their  primitive  simplicity,  the  aus- 
terity which  hisd  ao  long  been  the  object  of  admiration. 

Julias  Agricola»  the  conqneror  of  Great  Britain,  waa  the 
first  Boman  of  any  note  known  to  have  receiyed  his  eduear 
tlou  at  Massilia,  and  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  TadtnSi 
his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  attribnted  in  a  great  measure  the 
virtues  for  which  he  lauds  him.  Here  are  the  words  of  Tacitus 
himself :  "  Besides  his  happy  natural  disposition,  there  was  one 
tiling  in  particular,  whicn  preserved  Agricola  from  the  snares 
of  vice:  it  was,  that  from  liis  infancy  lie  had  had  Massilia  for 
his  place  of  residence  and  fur  his  scliool — n  city  of  excellent 
morals,  in  which  the  elegance  of  Greece  was  found  united  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Province."  J  || 

•  Pliny :  Nat,  Hkt,  xxix.  6,  B.—Ed. 

t*'Noperqn«  oentlM  H&  reiiqait  maris  patris,  nuMiibaKBe  alSt  pmm  mm 
mtnoii  mauM  •JBMnwtli.*'  PUnj,  eoden  Um^-JSH, 
I  ^'Anetet  •ma  ab  fltoMM  ytiiffMtlBiii,  ynrter  ipdM  boata  iBtegiaMHOt 


I 
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Ihe  example  of  the  Bmisiis  had  a  deebive  influence  <m  tlie 
OmIs  of  the  ProTincia  Narbonenais.  The  capital  of  thieprovince, 
Ksrboime,  had  inherited  some  of  the  political  power  and  of  the 
commerce  of  Massilia,  and  it  had,  at  an  early  date  become  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  tlie  empire.  It  had  been  founded, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  our  era 
by  a  vast  colony,  composed  not  oif  Italian  veterans,  as  were 
nearly  all  the  other  colonies,  but  of  Roman  citizens,  who  had 
come  directly  from  Rome  itself.  Ita  ancient  iniiabitants  hav- 
ing to  some  extent  participated  iu  tiie  disorders  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  dnriiig  the  irar  of  SertoiiuSi  the  Romans  made  that  rebel- 
licm  a  pretext  for  driving  them  all  away,  so  tiiat  in  the  aitj 
itself  and  in  all  the  a^aeent  cohntriea  there  was  nothing  bat  a 
pnrelj  Roman  popolation,  whidi  daily  increased  in  nnmoersi  in 
activity  and  in  wealth.  In  epite  of  its  remote  and  isolated 
sitaation  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  ProTinoe,  l^arbonne  was 
destined  to  become,  and,  in  fact,  did  beoomOy  l2ie  principal 
centre  of  the  Koraan  civilization  in  Ganl. 

Cfesar  had  derived  trrcat  assistance  from  tlie  Narbouenses,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  IVuvinco  during  his  war  against  the 
Gauls  of  the  North.  Desirous  of  recompensing  them  for  their 
services,  be  had  sent  a  large  number  of  tnem  to  the  Senate  at 
Rome.  He  had  thus  imparted  a  purely  Roman  impulse  to  the 
Qallic  population  of  Narbonensls.  This  population  bad  already  • 
become  acenstomed  to  the  sweets  of  peace :  it  bad  already 
kamty  from  the  example  of  the  ICassihans,  the  glory  and  the 
advantages  of  ciTiHaation,  of  the  arts  and  of  knowledge,  and  it 
sought  tnem  with  avidity.  But  after  baying  once  been  sub- 
jected to  Roman  influences,  after  having  adopted  the  tone  of  the  ; 
Komanp,  find  beeomo  oa<rer  for  the  distinctions  and  offices  whieli 
were  di.-trihuted  at  Rome,  its  highest  pretension  and  anibitiou 
was  to  be  iioman.  It  strove  to  become  m  by  its  talents  and 
studies,  as  well  as  by  its  dignities  and  honors.  It,  therefore, 
began  to  rival  the  Romans  zealously  in  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
letters^ 

Kor  were  they  in  wmtof  eomprtentmasten.  ICsssOia  oonld 
supply  them,  as  well  as  the  Romans.  Among  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  Btrabo  is  the  one  that  has  ^ven  us  a  minnte  account 
of  the  sort  of  literary  revolution,  which  at  that  time  was  going 
OB  in  the  south  of  GauL  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terras :  "Tlie  Gauls,  seeing  the  studious  Romans  thus  frequent- 
ing the  schools  of  Massiua,  and  living  peaceably  in  other 
leflfeets,  gladly  pro£ted  by  this  leisoze  to  devote  themselves  to 

natmam,  qnod  sUtim  parruloA  sedea  ftc  mAgbrtnm  itndiornm  MatniUam  habait,  locam 
Orxea  comiutc  et  jffoviBelali  pMttioiii»wirtBni  M  torn  OMinnidilliiiBi "'-'TMll.  AcrK 
oola,  c  i. — 
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a  similar  kiud  of  life;  and  they  did  so,  not  only  individually, 
but  collectively.  Tims,  therefore,  the  cities,  as  well  as  private 
individuals  of  wealth,  kept  their  salaried  sophists  and  physi- 
cians."* The  term  sophist,  as  employ eil  here  by  IStrauo,  is 
applicable  either  to  the  professors  of  philosophy,  or  to  those 
of  rhetoric,  or  to  both  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  whatever 
oottstructioQ  we  maj  be  inclined  to  put  vpoa  it,  tbe  peaaage 
Quoted  atteaCi  an  equally  general  leai  for  Greek  literature  in 
the  Qallo-Romana  of  the  South.  This  waa,  aa  it  were,  a  eonae- 
qucnce  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Phocffians,  who  had  been 
their  fivBt  inatruetora  m  tlie  ^joymeota  and  in  the  arts  of  ciTili- 
zation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Latin  letters  being  indispens- 
able to  the  Narbonensian  Gauls,  professors  of  Latin  grammar 
and  of  eloquence  speedily  arose  in  their  province.  There  were, 
in  the  first^Iace,  some  of  them  at  Massilia  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability ar^Varbonne,  and  then  successively  in  all  the  other 
cities,  ascending  from  the  South  toward  the  North. 

Amcniff  the  raetorieians  whieh  fiourished  at  Rome  during  the 
course  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  seyeral,  and  some  of  the 
most  illuetrioua,  were  Qallo>Bomans,  who,  in  all  probability^ 
had  commenced  their  career  and  their  fame  in  the  cities  <rf 
GkiUia  NarbonenaiB.  To  this  number  belonged  Yotienua  Mon- 
tanus  of  Karbonne,  whom  Tacitus  designates  as  a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  genius;!  Clodius  Quirinalis,  from  Aries;  Satrius 
Kut'us,  whose  native  city  is  unknown,  and  Julius  Florua,  whom 
Quintilian  mentions  as  tlie  king  of  Gallic  eloquence.  % 

Among  the  celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Gaul,  who  never  left 
their  country,  history  names  Statins  Surculue  of  Toulouse,  tlie 
schools  of  which  ho  was  tlie  first  to  render  illustrious,  and  Gabi- 
nianns,  who  attained  to  aa  equal  eminence  in  his  profession, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  countiy  we  know  not 

Toward  die  end  of  the  first  century,  Gkiul  was  already  full  of 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  schools  for  the  study  <mF  rhetoric  in 
every  part  of  it.  This  was  a  fact  that  had  become  proTcrbial 
and  to  which  Jurenal  makes  satirical  allusion  in  many  a  pae- 

*  Siraboo.  Geograph.  lib.  iv.  c.  6 :  "  'Ev  61  irapwri  Koi  ro^c  yvu/ufUiTuranif 
'PiHMiuviriirniuvidpii  rife  elc  * A^^va^  uKocTjuiof  ixelae  ^nav  ^I'kofia&el^  hvmf* 

dpCfi'Tr^  6i  rovTov^  ol  Tn^drai^  Koi  una  (Ifii'iVTjv  u}oj.'rfr,  exoXitv  uofirvoi  rrfHir  roi  f 
Toiovftv^  Stan^tvrai  tiioxt^t  ov  Kaf  uvdpa  n6vov%  a/Jkik  ical  inj^oa'i^'  oo^iaruq  yoitv 
inoAij^ovToi  Toi>t  fttv         robf  6i  M  iroAeic  Km»$  tttawi/uvtut  ma^awtpx^ 

t  AonaL  Hb.  fv.  e.  42,  where  Taettai  rdalM  that  Mont»ira«  ww  «eo«Md  of  the  crime 

of  Uua  majeatatis  against  Tiborluii,  and,  EoscbitiH  inf  irmn  uh.  bAiished  to  th« 
Baleares.  tiencca  mentiotis  HontanoB  aa  a  distingoiahed  orator,  and  Grid  aa  a  po94^ 
8enec.  Cent.  vi.  prjcf.  i.  ix.—Ed. 

^  "Is  ftut  Jolioa  Floroa,  «•  c<09«(«ii<ia  OalHarumy  qnoniam  fbi  demam  cxercnit  eara, 
gmccfM, lOiojodiBtar pMOoa diseitoa et dignua  iUa  propiaqoitate."— Quint.  Imt.  Orat. 
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sage  of  his  ea tires.  Saj  s  lie  in  one  of  them,  addressing  himself 
to  some  one  who  wanted  to  make  a  U^ii^g  by  hia  talents: 
^  Wonldflt  thou  deriTe  a  rerenne  from  thy  eloquence  f  Then 
1^  to  €kinl  1"  *  "  The  eloquence  of  Athens  and  oor  own  have 

invaded  the  world,"  sap  lie,  in  another  place.  "Deserted 
Gaul  has  furnished  the  island  of  Britannia  with  advocates,  and 
that  <^  Thole  abrMuly  talks  of  engaging  masters  of  rhetoric."t 
Tlie  quinquennial  competitions  for  prizes  in  eloquence,  which 
Caliir"1a  instituted  at  Lyons,  nrc  another  proof  of  the  progress 
-whicli  the  study  of  literature  had  made  in  Gnnl.  It  was  tlion 
customary  to  crown  the  pieces,  which  in  the  o])iTiion  of  the 

i'udges,  appointed  to  decide  on  their  merits,  had  desei*ved  tliis  • 
lonor  ;  but  the  rhetoricians,  who  had  produced  pieces  which 
were  unworthy  of  being  presented  on  such  occasions,  were 
obl^ed  to  efface  them  with  th^  tongue.  The  conftision  and 
the  finrry  of  the  eompetitors  at  the  moment^  when  snch  sentences 
were  pronounced,  nad  become  proTcrbial.  ^  Pale  like  a 
ihetoncian  at  the  altar  of  Lyons,"  says  Juvenal  in  one  of  his 
satires;:^  and  yet  it  would  appear,  that  the  rhetoricians  flocked 
fliound  the  formidable  altar  I 

From  the  pecond  century  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the 
iiniiiber  of  sciiodls  for  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  and  of 
rhetoric  was  constantly  increasing  in  Gaol.  At  the  latter 
epoch,  tlicre  was  not  a  single  city  of  any  importance  left  in  all 
the  eoutherii  part  of  the  country,  but  what  had  iu  own  in.stitu- 
tions  of  the  Jdnd,  Those  of  Toulouse,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Nar- 
bonne,  of  Yienne,  and  of  Anton,  were  particnkrly  celebrated. 
Ansonins  has  left  ns  a  list  of  the  professors,  who  in  his  day  had 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  those  of  Bordeaux,  his  native 
cityy  and  of  those  who,  having  been  born  in  this  latter  city,  had 
risen  to  eminence  in  their  profession  elsewhere.  He  ennmerates 
no  less  than  thirty  of  them,  amon?  whom  there  were  some  whose 
lepntation  was  coextensive  with  that  of  the  empire.  ^ 

The  social  condition  of  these  professors  is  a  new  proof  of  11)0 
value,  which  was  attached  to  their  knowledge.  They  were 
elected  and  salaried  by  the  curia  or  municipal  senate  of  each 

•     ..."  Accipiat  te 

GftUia,  Tel  potiiu  natricala  CMsidiconini 

AMm,    ptunlt  mofoadem  poMt*  ltegatt.**-JtevaMr  .*  ShrfSwTl.  v.  I48r-£if. 

f  "  None  totos  Graias  nodtnwqae  babet  orbto  Atteaai. 

Gultia  caiinidicofl  docuit  facunda  BriUnnos  : 

Da  coaJucendo  loquitur  jam  rhetorc  Tkule." — Saiira  xr.     111. — Ed. 

^Tbia  is  done  in  bia  work  entitled  Commmoritio  Profe«$iornra  Bardigaliensinm/'a 
coiVctinn  of  twentT-Bix  ii  »*nicttl  compoaitiona,  of  wbicb  th'  m  ij  •rity  are  inscribed  to 
the  Krammatieoai  rlietor  or  orator,  wiioae  name  the  poet  iDt«QiJ«:«l  to  perpetuate  in  bis 
Tifif.  Conpire  AnMHii  Opera,  toL  11.  p.  JU.  Ftf^V- 

§  **  Palleat,  qt  swdis  qui  priidt  oaMliai  nfneni, 
Aot  JLngdUMPsesi  rhetor  dktnnu  ad  atain."— ^btarw  1.  v.  43.— ^d. 
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eity.  In  the  fourth  oentoiy,  the  salary  of  a  professor  <^  mmmar 

in  the  larger  cities  was  equivalent  to  twelve  thousand  francs  of 
our  money,  and  that  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric  was  double  that 
amount.  It  would  n]>pcar,  that  the  decurionB  or  municipal 
ma^istrntcs  of  the  cities  were  wont  to  pioue  themselves  on 
their  hberality  and  on  their  firriUitude  toward  the  professors  of 
their  choice,  however  small  may  have  been  their  merit  or 
renown ;  and  they  Irei^ueiiily  erected  statucfi  in  honor  of  them 
during  llieir  Ufatlme  even. 

The  itiidT  of  Greek  literatm  kept  for  aome  tune  equal  paoe 
with  that  of  Lalaii  lettem.  Dminfr  the  whole  of  the  finit  oentnir 
of  onr  era,  and  nntil  nearly  the  middle  of  the  second,  the  Greek 
continued  to  be  generally  eultiyated  in  Gaul.  ./£lian,  who  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  l^an, speaking  of  the  Gauls,  and  aopar^Uy 
of  the  Gauls  of  his  time,  says  that  they  had  recourse  to  trie  Greek, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  of  their 
glorious  ex})l<.it?.*  Dio  Cnrysostomus  and  Lucian  plume 
thenmelvcij  in  tlicir  writings  on  having  visited  tlie  nations  of 
Gaul,  and  ou  having  ^iven  them  useful  hysons  in  philosuphy. 
Kow  these  lessons,  which  were  given  in  Greek,  could  only  have 
been  imparted  in  places,  where  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
persona  verBed  in  the  study  of  thia  language,  and  deroled  to 
that  of  phllosphy  heaidea.  ^ere  is,  &eiefore^  loom  for  be- 
lieving,that  the  schools  of  Maseflia  were  then  still  in  ezistenee^ 
and  that  they  continued  to  exercise  on  the  literary  culture  Oi 
the  Gauls  a  direct  inflnenoe»  distinct  from  that  <^  Borne. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Massilia  was  no  lon^r 
distinguished  for  anything,  except  for  the  corruption  into  which 
it  had  sunken.  It  had  no  longer  anjr  schools— -at  any  rate  no 
schools  which  were  frequented  by  foreigners.  To  go  to  Massilia 
had  become  a  j^roverbial  expression,  and  was  tantamount  to 
abandoning  one  a  self  to  vice  and  to  effeminacy.  To  say  of  any 
one,  that  ne  came  iVoni  MassiUa,  wag  but  anuthei-  uiode  of 
branding  him  with  infamy. 

From  this  moment  the  literatnre  of  Greeoe  was,  to  the  GmIs 
as  well  as  the  Bomans  themselyesy  no  lonfjer  anrthing  moce 
than  a  supplement  or  an  accessory  to  the  Latin,  week  scliools 
for  the  disciplines  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  were  still  kept 
np ;  but  they  gradually  decreased  in  number,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  tlie  fourth  century  there  were  but  a  few  of  them 
left  in  some  of  tlie  principal  cities  only.  The  last  of  these 
Greek  grammarians  or  rhetoricians,  who  are  Icnown  to  have 
professed  their  art  in  Gaul,  belonged  to  the  schools  of  Bordeaoz, 

•  "  *AXAd  «al  T{ifflttiia  iyetfiovciv,  d^a  Tt  iirl  role  irewpayu^votc  oeuvvfivoftevoit  Kal 
p.  lis,  £d.  i:>\ix%y,—^d. 
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and  are  of  the  number  of  thoee^  wliom  Amoniiafi  envmerates 
among  liis  oollea^w  or  his  mastm.  He  mentions  five  o?  aix, 

the  most  distlngiiislied  of  whom  was  a  fli'eilian  by  the  name  of 
Cy  tharina.  He  apeaks  of  him  as  of  one,  who  was  the  equal  of 
Anatarehus  in  cnticism.  and  of  Simonides  in  poetry ;  as  of  a 
man,  whoae  leetorea  haa  eonTerted  Bordeanx  into  a  vaat  athe> 

Among  these  last  professors  of  Greek  gramTnar  or  of  rhetoric, 
who  flourished  in  Gaul,  there  were  several  who  hud  come  there 
fruin  iiliroad;  as,  for  exam|>le,  the  Oytharius,  wliom  1  liavejust 
named,  who  was  iiati\'o  ot  Syracuse,  and  tlie  lather  of  the 
panegyrist  Eumenes,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  school  at 
Anton,  who  was  an  Athenian*  But  it  ia  to  be  praramed  that 
the  majorify  of  them  were  Mawnliana,  who  preeenred  a  certain 
tradition  of  the  knowledge  of  their  anoestors. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  with  which  Gaul  was  covered 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  will  not  be  superfluous 
to  call  to  mind  briefly  in  what  tliese  two  Bciences,  or  these  two 
favorite  arts  of  the  Knmans,  consisted. 

Tlic  principal  object  of  grammar  was  to  analyze  and  to 
comment  certain  distinguished  works,  especially  those  of  the 
older  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  bota  their  literal 
sense  and  their  aesthetic  beauties.  In  an  age  when  the 
copiea  of  hooka  were  scarce  and  expensive,  the  grammatical 
analysis  or  elucidation  of  a  work  was  tantamount  to  the  act  of 
pnbuahing  iL  llieie  were  many  pevsonsi  ^ose  knowledge  oi 
such  or  such  a  poem,  ancient  or  modem,  was  limited  to  what 
tliey  had  learnt  in  the  grammar  schoola  from  the  reading  and 
the  exposition  of  it. 

Ehetoric  was  somctln'ng  higher,  more  complicated  and  more 
artificial  than  grammar.  It  consisted  of  various  exercises,  the 
defijiita  aim  of  which  was  to  impart  to  a  dibcourse,  by  means  of 
its  forms  and  its  accessories,  an  importance,  which  was  distinct 
from  its  subject  and  as  much  as  possible  superior  tu  the  subject- 
inattcr  it^eli'.  It  taught,  according  to  Suetonius,  the  pertinent 
use  of  suitable  figures  of  speech,  the  art  of  expressing  the  same 
thhog  in  several  diierent  or  opposite  ways,  and  always  equally 
welly  always  with  the  same  d4;ree  of  cSfect;  of  sbying  better 

*8MtheZIIIiheftaiim(tf  t]MooU«ctioB«bovtreliem4^^  Xhefottowiofm  *fow 

•♦BsBet  Ariatarrhi  \\h\  gloria,  Zenodotique, 

Graioruiu ;  antiquus  ai  eequeretur  honor. 

CteMlnibus,  (lav  prima  tats  miiil««ii4lteilMlliL 

GoBMdii  Cei  Mbm  Simonidd. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Tam  frnnerh  V\\A  rol-o'*  '^^^^^x,  qnaro gloria  fandf. 

Odoria  AUienci  coguiu  Mdc  iod|"  ate.— ^  ^ 
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that  wbidi  already  paaied  for  liaving  been  said  well ;  'of  giving 
fablea  the  air  of  traui  and  to  tmth  the  air  of  fiiblea ;  of  eologiziiig 
or  of  ceneiiriiig  great  vam. 

The  principal  compositions  of  the  rlietoncifin? — tliose  in  which 
tlicv  TMost  habitually  di!^play{Ml  all  the  shilts  and  eiibtletie?;  of 
their  art — were  tlii  ir  controversies  and  their  declaniationg.  The 
controversies  were,  as  tlieir  name  indicates,  disciissiuns,  in  which 
two  or  several  rhetoricians  inaintiiined  opposite  opinions  on  one 
and  the  same  question.  Tlieir  declamations  were  studied  and 
ostentatious  diftcourses  on  fanciful  eubjects.  These  declamatory 
ezerdaea  toon  beoame  pabUe,  and  constitated  one  of  the  &Torita 
amnaements  of  the  times.  The  effect  of  theae  diseonrsea  de- 
pendedy  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pomp  and  the  art  wiA^ 
which  way  were  deliyered.  We  can  scarcely,  at  preset,  form 
any  conception  of  an  art  like  thia^  unless  it  be  from  the  extra* 
ordinary  care,  with  which  we  know  the  rlietoncians  to  have 
exercised  their  voice.  They  trained  it  to  run  over  long  oratori- 
cal scales,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  from  the  hifrhest 
to  the  lowest  note  of  them,  and  they  often  practised  these 
exercises  in  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  positions,  as  for 
example,  while  lying  on  their  back,  in  order  toac(_[uirc  bomuch 
the  mure  assurance  in  ex tiaordinary  emergencies. 

It  follows  from  aU  this,  that  the  Bomana  had  endearored  to 
supply,  by  meana  of  the  practice,  the  methods  add  a  discipline 
of  the  school,  their  natural  lack  of  aptitnde  for  literatore  and 
doqnence.  What  has  beim  the  extent  of  their  succeas  t  ^a  ia 
a  qnestinii  which  I  am  not  bound  to  answer ;  I  have  to  confine 
mysell^  to  a  rapid  surrey  of  the  history  of  the  different  schoda 
of  rhetoric  ana  grammar  in  Gaul. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  direct  information  respecting 
the  organization  of  these  schools  and  the  works  of  their  most 
prominent  masters,  we  have  but  one  general  and  vague  fact,  bjjr 
which  to  form  a  summary  estimate  of  their  doctrines  and  their 
services.  It  must,  I  tliink,  be  adniitttid  as  a  fact,  that  all  the 
more  or  less  distingiashed  men  of  letters  that  appeared  in  G^ul 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  centniy  A  onr  era  to  the 
end  of  the  fonrth,  had  reoeiTcd  their  inteUectnal  training  in 
these  schoolB.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  being 
their  result ;  and  from  the  general  character  of  the  works  of  tiie 
one  we  may  form  a  tolerabfy  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  pro> 
fessed  in  the  other.  Finally,  the  progress  and  the  revolutions 
of  these  schools  mnst,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  marked  by 
corresponding  difi'ercnces  or  inequalities  among  the  writera 
'who  M'ent  forth  from  them. 

Kow,  the  writers  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds  \  they  are  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  the  ma- 
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jority  of  whom  are  ranked  among  the  most  difitingnished  of  their 
respective  epochs.  Trogus  Pompcius,  from  the  country  of  the 
Yocoulii,  wu«  the  most  learned  LiBtuiiiiii  oilm  time;  Domitiufi 
Afer,  from  Nimee,  was  considered  the  £rst  orator  of  liome, 
»t  s  time  when  the  F<»nim  was  ifcOl  full  <tf  men  of  the  finest 
y  mune :  *  at «  aomewhat  later  period,  Mucne  Aper  and  Jnlina 
BecnnaoB,  both  of  them  intenoeators  in  the  mebiated  dia* 
logne,  attributed  to  Qnintilian,  On  the  cauaee  of  the  coirnp> 
tion  of  eloquence,"  were  likewise  numbered  among  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  The  ingenious  satirifit, 
Fetronius,  to  %v]iom  we  arc  indebted  for  so  lively  and 
piquant  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  tlie  Romans  during  the 
nret  century  of  our  era,  may  bo  included  in  the  number  of 
the  Latin  writers  who  had  been  educated  in  Gaul.  Tiie  mul- 
tiplication of  tliesc  writers  was  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
Gallic  schools  of  graumiar  and  of  rhetoric.  In  thu  fuuitii  ceu- 
tmy,  GanI  waa  tue  moat  flonmhing  aeai  of  Latin  literature. 
The  rhetorieianai  who  are  tibe  panpfiyxiata  of  the  emperora 
IfazunianuB,  Constantiiia,  of  Oonatantme  and  Jvlian,  are  all,  or 
ihe  m^ority  of  them,  Gaula  Ausonius  of  Bordeaux  ia  one  of 
the  moat  polished  inteiieota,  and  Sulpiciua  fioTema  the  moal 
elegant  of  the  Christian  writers  of  this  epoch. 

All  tliese  writer*^  had  undoubtedly  lost  much  of  the  taste,  the 
vigor  and  the  gravity  of  those  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But 
what  was  really  wanting  to  them  was  neither  zeiil,  nor  know- 
led^,  nor  talent;  it  was  rather  the  previous  state  of  things, 
which  had  been  consigned  to  irreparable  ruin ;  it  was  the  glory 
and  the  liberty  of  former  times.  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
these  men  were  the  product  and  the  evidence  of  a  highly  re- 
fined and  a  very  extenaiTe  intellectual  culture. 

At  thia  same  epoch,  that  ia  to  aaj,  during  the  fourth  century, 
when  If  assilia  and  all  the  other  week  citiea  of  Gaul  had  be- 
come aubject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomana^  the  Latin  Ian- 
ffoa^  muat  have  introduced  ilaelf  there  togioliher  with  that 
dommion.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  tneir  inlmbitants 
were  still  Greeks,  and  retained  their  ancient  idiom.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  probable,  that  these  cities  had  not  yet  entirely 
renounced  their  native  literature ;  but  history  does  not  fumisii 
us  any  very  definite  notions  on  this  point.  The  only  piece, 
which  I  could  quote  in  support  oi  my  assertion,  would  perhaps 
prove  still  more  conclusively,  to  what  an  extent  the  genius  of 
Qieece  had  then  declined  among  the  descendantaol  the  ancient 

•Ontet  ofiton  ■MQdnlliMtOMt  ]il>.z.e.Lp.ll8s  <'8ii4#,inaltl diserti, 

qiiM  persequi  Jongmn  est:  coniin,  quos  vidcrim,  Domitlns  Afer  t>t  Joliuij  Africanui 
loose  prastaaUa^mi :  ftite  Ule  et  toto  genere  diceadi  pnefereodas,  ct  mttm  in  numtr9 
wSuwm  ifCOM  mm  iii-/'  ete.  0BjlllMBwvdM,MBvaiti4.p.iiMt8^tf. 
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Mistory  of  J^rovengal  Poetry- 


Massilians.  It  bears  tho  title  of  Monody^  and  is  a  funeral 
eulo^  on  Constantino  the  younger,  tho  brother  of  Constantino 
the  Great  This  young  man  was  aasiBBipated  in  311,  in  the 
yioinitv'  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  tlie  moment  when  he  wee  about  to 
enter  Spain,  for  uie  i  urposeof  mairying  a  jonng  Spauuh  lady, 
who  had  been  affianced  to  him.  Tois  murder^  which  waa  im- 
pnted  to  aeveral  different  persons,  and  to  the  great  Constantine 
nimself,  was  a  sonroe  of  great  affliction  to  tne  inhabitants  of 
Aries,  whom,  it  seems,  the  prince  had  inspired  with  a  ^i^eat 
affection.  Some  rhetorician  of  the  country  comiioscd  his  I'une- 
ral  oration.  It  is  but  a  short  and  cold  declamation,  the  work 
of  a  schoolboy,  in  which  pagan  reminiscences  and  Christian 
ideas  are  strangely  jumbled  up  together  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

If,  however,  this  piece  was  prononnced,  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suppose,  before  the  people  of  Aries  on  a  solemn  pub- 
lic occasion  m  honor  of  the  deceased  prince,  it  offen^  ns  a 
certain  historical  interest  aa  an  evidence  of  the  act,  that  in  the 
fourth  century  the  Greek  was  still  the  language  of  a  great  part 
of  tiiie  Arelatenses;  and  afortimi  it  must  nave  still  been  in  use 
at  Massilia,  at  Nictea,  at  Antipc^  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Pho- 
C£Ban  origin. 

The  literary  culture  of  the  Gauls,  as  I  have  just  now  repre- 
sented it,  was  a  laborious  and  a  refined  culture;  it  was  that  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  of  those  who  had  an  eye  to  public 
honors  or  to  fame.  Ol"  all  this  intellectual  light,  the  masses  of 
the  people  received  nothing  more  than  isolated  refiections, 
whien  fell  from  ikr  too  high  a  reffion  to  hare  any  great  effeol 
on  them.  Bnt  the  civilization  and  Ihe  arts  of  Greece  and  Borne 
had  a  nnmber  of  material  and  aensuona  sides,  by  which  tiiej 
must  have  produced  a  strong  effect  on  Ihe  maases  of  the  popu- 
lation, into  the  midst  of  which  they  were  transplanted. 

I  have  already  elsewhere  noticea  the  facility,  with  which  the 
Gallic  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Massilia  took  to  the  pompons 
gaiety  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece;  they  likewise 
took  to  all  the  vanous  applications  of  poetry,  to  the  festivals 
and  tlie  habits  of  domestic  life,  to  the  public  amusements,  to 
the  expression  of  natural  sentiments.  The  liomaris,  and  nioro 
especially  the  Greeks,  had  their  popular  bongs  for  all  the 
usages  of  society,  and  I  had  almost  said  for  eyery  moment  of 
then:  life.  Xbeir  most  ftmiliar  divenions  had  something  pic- 
turesque and  poetical  in  them.  The  majori^  of  thdr  Dopnlar 
choruses  and  of  their  danses  were,  like  tne  choruses  of  uieir  re- 
ligions festiyals,  short  dramas,  in  which  the  poetic  word,  the 
music  and  the  mimic  art  conspired  to  contribute  to  the  mate- 
rial representation  of  an  idea,  in  imitation  of  some  captivating 
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w  mTTie  touching  adventure.  The  songs  of  the  night  and  tho 
^pithalamia  belonged  likewise  to  tlie  popular  class  of  poetry. 

The  lovers  were  in  the  habit  <  f  going  beneath  the  windows 
of  their  mistresses  by  night,  for  tlic  purpose  of  singing  to  thera 
their  son^,  which  assumed  various  names  and  a  ditferent  cha* 
racter  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  sung,  which 
vaa  commonly  at  midnight  or  at  the  break  of  day.  With  all 
these  domestic  usages,  the  Gtnk  of  tiie  South  adopted  tibe  po»- 
try  which  was  associated  with  thein,  and  which  constitoted 
their  principal  chaim.  Of  this  we  shall  find  proofs  when  we 
shall  oome  to  examine  certain  kinds  of  poetry  composed  by  the 
^oubadoaiBi  in  which  we  shall  recognize  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient poetry,  modified  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  chivalric 
ffalliintry.  The  jwems  of  Homer  even  became  popular  among 
the  Gauls  of  the  South,  who  were  made  familiar  with  them  either 
through  the  recitations  of  the  Massilian  rhapsodists  or  through 
the  Greek  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  graiiimar  ijv  t»f 
rhetoric  lliis  is  anotlicr  fact,  the  certainty  of  which  we  bliaii 
likewise  see  established  hereafter. 

With  this  g^M^  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Gallic  neople, 
to  adopt  from  the  cnltore  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Homans  whatever 
there  was  striking  or  pietores^ne  in  it,  or  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated to  move  their  senses,  their  imagination,  or  their  curiosity, 
it  was  impossible,  that  the  dramatic  representations  and  all  the 
other  kinds  of  ancient  spectacles  should  not  have  likewise  pro- 
duced an  equally  great  efiect  npon  the  Gauls.  I  have  alreridy 
advanced  it  as  very  probable,  that  the  Massilians  had  a  theatre. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  several  of  their  colonies,  among  otliers 
Nice  and  Antibes,  had  one.  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
A  nnes,  which  likewise  attest  the  existence  of  a  Greek  tlieaUe 
in  that  city ;  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  thftn  as  a  conaeqnence  of  the  dominion  of  the  Maiwilians 
in  tiie  coontiy,  ii  which  Nlmes  was  the  capital ;  but  whether 
this  was. in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or  the  nsage  of  the 
Massilians,  or  in  spite  of  them  and  way  of  exception  to 
their  discipline,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Greek  theatres 
did  exist  in  southern  Gaul,  in  which  Greek  pieces  of  some  sort 
rnwsX  liave  been  performed,  precisely  as  pieces  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ^vere  played  at  Narbonne,  at  Aries,  at  Vienne,  at  Lyon, 
and  in  all  the  other  cities,  where  there  were  Koman  theatres. 
It  mav  therefore  be  considered  as  a  settled  fact,  that  there 
were  draniatic.  representations,  as  there  were  other  branches  of 
literature  and  oi  the  arts.  The  influence  of  these  representa- 
tions on  the  manners  and  the  culture  of  the  Gaols  most 
have  been,  especially  in  the  beginning,  a  Greek  as  much  as  it . 
was  a  Bonum  influence. 
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Tlie  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  liad  not  long  continued 
in  the  original  and  majestic  ensemble  of  its  primitive  forms:  it 
had  Boon  become  corrupted  and  dieintegiated  Xjy  a  muliiiude 
of  eaubts,  first  in  Greece  itself,  and  through  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks ;  at  a  eomewbat  later  date  at  Bome,  and  throiigli  the 
Ticas  of  the  Bomana. 

The  general  hiatory  of  liteiattire  and  of  the  arta  could  not 
exhibit  anything  more  interesting  and  more  curions  than  the 
picture  of  thoee  leToliitionB  in  the  dramatic  art  of  clasBic  al  an- 
tiquity ;  but  I  can  only  notice  here  the  principal  results  of 
thoFe  revolutions,  and  with  the  simple  view  of  pointing  ont 
their  lon^  prot]  acted  influence  on  the  manners  ana  the  culture 
of  tlie  Middle  A^^^e. 

The  two  grand  ionns  of  theatrical  composition,  tragedy  and 
comedy,  had  long  before  our  era  been  scarcely  cultivated  or 
represented  anywhere ;  they  had  gradually  decomposed  them- 
aeiTreB  into  a  mnltitade  of  amaUer  yarietiei.  whieh  had  taikan 
their  place,  and  whieh  were  nothing  more  uum  a  ihadow  or  a 
parody  of  tie  former, 

Hie  mkM^  which  was  the  oldeat,  the  most  elerat^  and  ilic 
most  popular  of  these  aeoondaiy  dramatie  forms,  admitted  of 
all  sorts  of  arguments,  serious  and  comic,  miceful  and  bur- 
lesque. Tlie  lysiodie,  the  hilarodie,  and  tlie  magodie  were 
other  varieties  of  shorter  dramas,  still  simpler  than  the  mime. 
The  two  first  a}  j  ear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  brief- 
est possible  Huitation  of  an  action,  ord manly  a  serious  one, 
which  was  represented  by  a  single  actor,  accompanied  in  his 
performance  oy  one  or  two  instruments,  and  playing  in  the 
•oattime  of  a  man  the  peiaoni^  of  hotii  sezes,  whion  concurred 
in  the  action.  The  mayodis  was  likewiae  acted  by  a  aincle 
hiatriO)  who  waa,  howeyer,  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  me 
action  tuned  most  frequently  on  bnrleaqne  scenea  firom  the  life 
<^  persona  from  the  lower  orders  of  society,  or  on  the  ordinaiy 
adveutures  of  courtesans.  This  species  of  the  drama  was,  there- 
fore, on  an  extremely  limited  ground,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
licenses  of  comedy,  as  the  two  former  were  a  contraction  of 
tr^edy. 

Degenerated  or  mutilated  as  these  compositions  were,  tliey 
had,  nevertheless,  some  points  in  common  with  the  ancient 
master-works  of  ai  t  j  they  preserved  suiiio  impress  of  the  genius 

theGreduk 

*  In  all  of  them  the  mutation  was  effected  bj  the  eonemrenoe 
of  the  words,  the  mnsic  and  the  dance.  £a^  as  it  had  been 
made  in  all  these  little  dramas,  this  association  of  three  distinet 
arts,  for  the  production  of  a  smgle  and  individual  effect,  was 
'  nererthelesa  an  obstacle  to  the  greateat  attainable  popokuitf 
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of  these  dramatic  amugemente.  This  obstacle  was  removed; 
dramas  of  everj  kind  and  of  every  dimension  were  composed, 
in  which  the  pictiiresqne  gesticulation  or  the  dance  waa  em- 
ployed M  the  onlj  means  cf  imitatioa.  Fiom  tluit  time  tiie  art 
of  eheneteriang  solely  by  motioiia  and  oestiircs^  oven  to  the 
meet  delicate  nuancet^  tiie  moat  acddeoterniodifieetioiia  ef  pat* 
aioiiy  assumed  developmeiita  and  an  importanee,  of  which  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  lorm  any  conception  at  present 

All  these  inventions,  all  these  little  varieties  of  the  drama 
had  passed  snccessivoly  from  the  Greelcs  to  the  Homans,  and 
the  latter  had  often  confounded  them  under  tlie  va^xne  and  col- 
lective denomination  of  mimes.  Now,  it  was  the  ordinary  lot 
of  the  inventions  of  Greece  to  lose  their  primitive  simplicity 
and  innocence,  or  to  deteriorate  stiil  worse,  after  they  had 
been  transplanted  amou^  the  liomans.  The  immense  riches  of 
the  Bomans  furnished  &em  with  the  means  of  pushing  their 
vioes  into  monstrodties*  The  mimes  and  other  dnuoatia 
sports  were  among  ^era  carried  to  an  excess,  where,  in  order 
to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  it  became  necessary  to 
add  the  obseeniti^  of  speech  to  that  of  the  action,  and  to  con- 
vert into  a  reality  before  their  very  eyes,  whatever  impnxitgf 
file  imac^inatmn  had  only  been  accustomed  to  conceive. 

By  an  excess  of  another  kind,  and  still  more  odious,  they  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  tiie  execution  of  criminals, 
in  order  to  add  a  little  variety  to  their  theatrical  emotions. 
Thej'  had  pieces  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  intrt> 
ducmg  or  embodying,  either  in  the  shape  of  incident,  or  as 
the  catastrophe— the  punishment  of  the  eondemned*  One  exam* 
pie  of  the  kmd  will  answer  eur  purpose.  8ome  wreteh  or  other 
oad  been  arrested  and  eondenmed  to  desiii  for  haYiny;  commit 
ted  highway  robbery  in  Sicily,  on  Hount  .^Btna,  or  in  its  vid* 
aity.  His  adventure  was  dramatiaed,  and  a  mountain  was  con^ 
stmcted  on  the  stage  to  represent,  as  well  as  could  be  done.  Mount 
^tna,  with  its  crater  and  its  ravines.  The  demuemnit  was  a 
picturesque  one:  the  criminal  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss  J 

In  short,  the  more  tliese  theatrical  re])resentations  degene* 
rated^  the  less  could  the  Rnnians  di-i'en^se  witli  thein.  They 
finally  introduced  them  as  domestic  aiuusements  into  tlieir  pri- 
vate habitations.  There  was  no  family  f(5te,  no  banquet  without 
some  sort  of  dramatic  diversion,  without  some  pantomime,  some 
danoe  or  mnsleal  perfermanea.  There  are  new,''  says  Seneeai 
*^  mxnte  singers  at  onr  feasts  than  there  wm  formerly  speotatofs 
fa  oar  theatres.''*  Sveiy  house  of  any  pretension  to  wealth  bad 

*  Lqo.  Ann.  Seoeos  %>i«toI»  Ixxxfv. :  "  in  <  (•raeMBtionfliw  MMifaris  ploa  eantonui 

£gt,  quara  in  theatrisolim  fnit."    wUerc,  however,  WTcral  editors  insist  oa 
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irtiBtg,  hy  hiBtrimiB,  by  elegant  xemale  dallf  ul  play- 
cm  on  the  lyre  or  we  flate. 

The  theatrical  representatiQnB  of  the  proYincefl  were  probablj 
mot  carried  to  the  same  dome  or  to  the  same  refinement  of  eop> 

mption,  as  were  those  at  Kome ;  but  they  pnrsned  the  same 
course,  and  they  experienced  the  same  revolutions,  and  these 


the  dramatic  gpectaoles  of  (Taul,  during  ihe  fourth  and  lifth  cen- 
turies, differed  in  no  esocfitial  res])ect  from  those  of  Kome  or 
Italy.  The  remarks  or  the  hints  of  the  contemporary  ecclesi- 
astical writers  respecting  them  are  sufficient  'P^oof,  mat  they 
were  neither  leas  degenerate  nor  less  popular,  Ijiemiiiaof 
Boman  theatree  are  rare  eneiwb  at  the  present  time  in  Franee; 
bat  there  undoubtedly  ezietedinany  theatres  in  Gaol,  of  which 
no  longer  any  vestigeB  are  left*  and  erefything  authorizea  n» 
to  beliere,  that  there  was  scareciy  a  j^ftmnce  in  which  drama- 
tic representationa  were  not  known. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  miinif^  for  the  elaborate  refine- 
ments of  the  saltation  or  the  inntative  dance  did  not  penetrate 
very  far  into  the  north  of  Gaul.  T)h>  Emperor  Julian  gives  ua 
an  account  of  a  num  from  Capjmdocia,  who,  havinijbeen  obliged 
to  flee  from  his  country,  became  the  leader  of  a  company  of 
strolling  dancers  or  mimes,  with  which  he  went  into  GauL  lie 
produced  them  at  the  theatre  of  Paris^-«  eircnmstancey  firom 
which  we  le«m,  that  Ihere  was  audi  an  establiahment  there  aft 
^at  epoch.  It  was  the  first  time  that  artists  of  this  description 
were  seen  there,  lliey  were  taken  for  fools  and  hooted,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Julian,  who  did  not  like  those  inventions  of 
civilization,  which  contributed  to  the  enervation  of  the  souL 
The  case  wr^s  a  very  different  one  in  the  cities  of  the  South.  It 
was  cn?>tomary  there  to  erect  monuments  in  lienor  of  tliose,  who 
i)stin<rnished  themselves  in  this  art  of  saltation,  which  had  be- 
come the  lirj^t  of  the  dramatic  arts.  The  ruins  of  tlie  theatre  at 
Antibes  contained  an  inscription  in  honoor  of  Scytentrio,  a 
joung  man  of  fifteen,  who^  after  having  appeared  twice  in  suc- 
c^ion,  and  with  great  sneoess,  in  tiua  meatre^  had  died,  proba- 
bly in  oonsequenoe  of  the  efforts  ho  had  made  to  ment  thia 
flQCcess* 

These  remarks  on  the  passion  of  the  Ganls  fior  theatrical 
representations  will  easily  account  for  the  avidity  with  which 
^ey  hankered  after  other  representations,  still  more  calculated 
to  move  an  unpolished  or  a  vitiated  multitude  ;  I  refer  to  tlioso' 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  ruins  of  these  amphitheatres  are  at 
present  much  more  numerous  in  France  tlian  those  of  tlie  tliea- 
tres^  It  is^  a  pcoof  that  the  coinibat»  of  g,ladiatacs  said  with  wild 


revolutions  superinduced  analoj 


lilts*    Thus,  for  example, 
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beasts  were  more  general  and  frequent  even  than  the  amuae- 
ments  of  tbe  stage. 

To  complete  this  perhaps  too  rapid  stretch  of  the  Gallo- 
Boman  ciyilization,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  other  arU 
of  the  Bomane^  pMrticn&rlT  of  their  arcniteotare.  and  of  the 
magnifioeiit  monomentB  mth  which  they  coTered  the  soil  of 
Ganl.  Bat  die  reenlts,  at  which  I  miflht  aniye,  would  be  too 
ramotely  connected  with  the  ulterior  oorfect  of  mj  reBearches. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  obeenratioiis  on  this 
point,  such  as  will  natniaUy  link  themaelyee  to  the  general  anb- 
ject  of  this  outline. 

Among  the  prominent  monuments  of  architecture,  erected  in 
Ganl  miaer  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  there  were  some,  as 
for  example,  the  temple  at  Nimcs,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  inaison  carree^  or  the  square  house,  winch  were 
uuroly  Grecian  in  their  conoeption  and  their  style,  and  must 
pe  Hoarded  as  the  work  Greek  artkti|  as  must  also  the  tem- 
ples and  other  monuments  of  the  FhooiBan  cities.  The  aniphi* 
theatres,  the  hasilicssi  the  majority  of  theatres,  and  the  tnmn> 
nhal  arches  were  inonnments  of  Boman  design  and  workmanship; 
out  tiiej  required  decorations^  paintingB^  and  statnary,  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  Bomans  genenlly  employed  Greek 
artists.  The  supposition  is  a  natural  one,  that  several,  perhaps 
even  tlie  majority,  of  these  artists  were  Greeks  of  the  vicinity 
or  uf  the  country,  or  in  other  words,  Massilians.  This  being 
the  case,  the  latter  would  have  exercised  an  equally  important 
influence  on  the  art  of  Gaul,  as  we  have  seen  them  exercising 
Oil  its  literary  culture.  .  • 

Bnt  Aether  it  was  bj  Massilians  or  by  others,  certain  it  is, 
that  nnmeroiis  moniimeiits  of  Gieeaaa  art  were  reared  in  GanL 
by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of  Boman  art  Some  facts  wonld 
eyen  lead  to  the  pxesnmptloii)  that  seyeral  of  these  monuments 
were  of  a  far  superior  order  to  what  we  are  generall^r  incUned 
to  imagine.  We  know,  for  example,  from  the  testimony  of 
jPliny,  uiat  a  Greek  etatiinrv  by  the  name  of  Zenodorus,  wnose 
native  country  is  not  known,  and  who  was  j)cr]iap8  one  of  the 
many  unknown  Massilian  artists,  had  executed  for  a  temple  in 
the  capital  of  the  Arvemi  (which  has  since  received  the  name 
of  Clermont),  a  colus.sal  statue  of  Mercury  in  bronze.  This  sta- 
tue, of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  passed  for  one  of 
the  wonders  of  art  at  an  epoch,  when  art  nad  still  retained 
much  of  its  primitiye  grandeor.  The  fame  which  the  artdst 
acquired  by  tnui  work  procured  Inm  a  caU  to  Borne,  where  he 
was  to  cast  a  colossal  statae  of  Nero.*    Kow,  if  such  a  work 
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adfltned  a  dty  like  t]»at  of  the  ArTemiy  which  oeeiqpiad  Imi  • 
Beoondary  place  among  the  dtics  of  Gaol,  is  it  not  natonl  to 

snppoBe,  that  works  of  a  still  more  elevated  kind  miut  have  em* 
belFiBlied  tlie  dtieB  of  tlie  first  ocderiCiioh  as  Niirbaiiie^  Ik^ftifM^ 
Touloiuey  Vienne  and  Lyons  I 

To  these  indications  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  multitude  of 
others ;  but  tins  not  csBcntial  to  my  object,  I  think  I  have 
said  enoucrh  to  cstahh'sh  the  general  fact,  in  respect  to  art  as 
well  as  \\\  respect  to  literature,  that  the  infliieTTce,  under  which 
the  Gauls  acquired  their  civilizationi  was  a  mixed  one,  parU/ 
Greek  and  partly  iioman. 

If  now  we  wish  to  reduce  tiie  foregoing  facts  or  views  to  a 
email  number  of  primary  results,  ire  must  transport  ourselves 
to  the  end  of  the  fouth  century,  that  being  the  e^ocht  at  which 
the  celtnie  of  the  Gallo^BomaDa  had  attemed  to  ita  lugheet  de> 
Telopment  and  its  most  extensive  diffudoiL 

The  primitive  }>opulation  of  Gaul  was  composed  of  at  least 
three  distinct  national  bodies,  different  in  thdr  origin,  their 
lan|^a^,  their  inetitutions  and  their  manners.  CiEsar  had 
dopi fronted  these  three  nations  by  the  names  of  the  Aqnitnni, 
the  Celt®  and  the  Bcliz;jE.  Each  of  them  was  subdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes  or  liorded,  having  no 
fixed  bond  of  union  among  themBelves,  always  in  motion, 
always  at  war  with  each  other,  eyer  ready  to  ioliow  the  first 
chiei  who  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  pillage  of  foreign 
coimtviei,  eonstntly  menacing  the  existeiioe  and  tha  peace  of 
the  dvimed  portion  of  mankind,  which  was  at  that  time  as  yet 
T€Ty  small. 

the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  tiieee  three  nations  and  their 
nnmevons  sabsidiaiT  tribes  liad  merged  themselves  into  a  eing)e 
compact  mass,  subdued  into  civilization,  having  the  same  poll'' 

tical  interest,  the  same  croyemmcnt,  the  same  civil  laws,  the 
same  municipal  administration,  the  same  arts,  the  same  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  deriving  all  this  from  Rome  or  from  (J  recce, 
either  directly  or  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  iiome. 
The  Latin  had  become  the  Iniio^iiage  of  the  great  majority,  and 
an  additional  bond  of  union  between  the  dilierent  races,  of 
which  this  new  nationality  was  composed.  But  in  some  monn- 
tainons  districts^  or  in  inch  as  were  rsmote  from  the  hif^wayi 
(MT  commimication,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  tribes  had 
still  prssenred  their  original  idioms;  so  that  the  three  primitive 
lan^ages  of  Gaul— that  of  the  Aonitaiiians^  that  of  the  Cells 
ana  that  of  the  Bdgisns — were  still  spoken  in  vaiions  places. 

History  offers  ns  no  longer  any  vestige  of  the  remains  of 
Druidism  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  speakinpf.  Tlie 
large  majority  of  toe  Gallo-Eomans  professed  Cimatianity,  in- 
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termingling  it,  indeed,  with  many  Buperstitioiis  and  cnetoms 
which  were  derived  from  paganiem ;  but  from  the  Gra;co- 
Itoman  paganism,  and  not  from  the  Gallic.  Tims  the  two 
relijgions  at  that  time  coexistent  in  Gaul,  the  one  in  its  decline 
and  near  eztmction,  tlie  ather  already  dominant^  were  equally 
the  resnltB  of  QrtDCO-Bomaii  inflaenoes. 

The  BardB  had  disappeared,  togetlier  with  the  Dmida,  and 
with  the  former  eTeiy  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  national 
poetry  had  become  extinct.  To  find  some  feeble  echo,  gome 
vagne  tradition  of  this  poetry,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
hardic  songs  of  the  ingiilar  firitons,  to  the  fraprments  of  the 
Irish  and  tne  Gnetic  bards,  to  look  for  it.  By  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  tliere  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  it  in  Gaul;  it 
had  loner  be*  ri  bu]  )|)lanted  there  by  the  Gncco-Boman  literature^ 
of  whieii  I  iiave  just  taken  a  cursory  survey.  "  . 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mythological  or 
po^ieal  traditioaarapeetiBg  the  origin  of  the  Qanla  «id  OeLtB  « 
nad  perished,  together  with  the  Bnuda  and  the  Baida.  Fables 
inFented  to  please  had  taken  their  place.  Kot  satisfied  with 
being  Komans  b^  adoption  and  by  their  inititations,  the  Gailo- 
•fi^mym  Jiad  amyed  at  the  point,  where  they  could  plnme  them- 
selves  on  being  bo  by  origin.  Such  were  the  pretensions  of  the 
Arverni,  who  called  themselves  the  brothers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Latin m.  Others,  as,  for  exairi])le,  the  Aquitauians,  had 
found  it  more  glorious  to  give  themselves  a  GjLik  descent. 
Who  can  atli nn,  that  these  infantile  fabrications  of  Grjeco-Ro- 
man  vanity  have  not  deprived  history  of  some  iinjiortant  data 
respcxiting  the  ori^n  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Gaul? 

From  ue  nnited  testimony  of  these  facts,  and  from  Ihe  con- 
sideratioDs  eonneetod  with  theni.  it  idSl  appear,  I  hope,  sndfll- 
dentlT  evident,  that  at  tiie  end  of  tibie  fourth  century,  Gaul  was 
as  diffevent  as  possible  from  what  it  had  been  before  the  Bomam 
conquest ;  that  it  had  become  Boman  in  everything  that  con-  . 
fititutes  and  characterizes  a  nation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
history  o^ers  us  another  esnmple  of  SO  complete  a  change  pro- 
duced by  conquest. 

Kevertheless,  to  whatever  extent  the  culture  and  the  civHlza- 
tion  of  the  Homans  may  have  preponderated  in  Gaul,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Galuc  or  of  the  Celtic  character  there 
always  remained  a  certain  individual  something,  which  was  not 
Roman,  and  which  refused  to  become  so.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
to  gire  some  enriovs  proofii  herenfter. 
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THX  SOUTH  m  FBAKGS  UmDEK  TSS  BARRARTAWfl. 

This  Gallo-Koman  civilization,  of  wliicli  I  have  just  drawn  a 
icture,  contained  in  itself  the  germs  ol"  decadence,  or  rather,  it 
ad  already  deteriorated  yerj  greatlj.  The  means  and  the 
ehancoi  of  a  vegenmtioii  were  peifaaps  the  only  monroeB  that 
were  left  to  it  Bat  the  Barbanans  were  at  himd  to  eliminate 
all  these  chances. 

It  is  not  neoeesaiT  for  me  to  describe  the  long  and  fatal  stmg- 
gle,  in  the  coone  (n  which  the  Germanic  tribes  occupied  comi* 
taj  after  country,  until  they  had  subjugated  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  It  will  be  Ftifficient  to  cnll  to  mind  in  a  few 
words  the  results  of  tins  struggle,  as  far  as  tiny  relate  to  Gaul. 
Toward  the  year  414  tliis  country  was  entered  by  the  Yi^iJo:othB, 
under  the  conduct  of  Atanlphe,  the  broth er-in -hi w  and  the 
successor  of  Alaric  the  Great.  They  estahliblied  theuiselves 
between  the  Khone  and  the  Pyrenees,  from  whence  they  gradu- 
aHjr  pushed  tlidr  eoiiAnests  as  far  as  tiie  confines  of  the  Loire. 
Soon  after  came  the  ^urgundiansL  who,  from  the  vioinifj  of  the 
Yosges  descended  hy  degrees  as  lar  as  the  right  banks  of  the 
Durance,  and  appropriated  all  the  eastern  part  of  GkuiL  BcTml 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Iforth  had  remained  subject  to  Roman 
chiefs,  and  were  still  regaided  as  dependent  on  the  empire. 
But  the  Frankish  tribes,  who  had  long  been  encamped  in  the 
northwest  of  Belgium,  descended  to  me  banks  of  the  Aisne 
under  the  command  of  their  young  chief  Clovis,  defeated  the 
Gallo-Romans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  their  terri- 
t(iry  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Yisigotlis  and  th^  Burgun- 
dians. 

Henceforward  the  sole  possessors  of  GkiuL  the  three  barba- 
rian nations,  which  had  come  to  eonqner  eacn  a  portion  of  it, 
began  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  in  order  to  decide  tiie 
question  as  to  which  of  them  the  whole  was  to  belong.  The 
last  comers,  the  Franks,  were  the  saccessful  combatants ;  they 
extended  their  dominion  oyer  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  tiie  ex« 
ception  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  inclnded  between  ^e 
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Oevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  remained  in  the  pos- 
Bession  of  the  Visi^otlis.  The  events  which  led  to  this  reBult 
comprised  an  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  tliirty  years, 
during  which  the  Gauls  had  to  suffer  from  invasions,  from  wars 
and  mm  politieil  confiiflioiis,  nearly  all  that  a  human  society 
can  Buffer  without  being  abeolutelj  anihilated. 

It  would  seemy  that  in  the  midst  of  such  long-protracted  dis- 
aateiB  every  vestige  of  Roman  civilixation  should  have  disap- 
peared from  Gaul.  But  this  was  not  ^e  case.  The  Barbarians 
nad  no  formal  design  of  destroying  anything  that  Borne  had 
created.  All  that  tliey  wanted  was  to  rule  in  her  place,  and  as 
far  as  they  were  able  and  knew  how,  to  rule  like  her,  by  the 
same  means  and  with  the  same  forms.  Tlu  y  left  to  the  van- 
quished their  religion,  their  cultus.  their  language,  their  civil 
laws,  their  municipal  government,  their  arts  and  their  usages  of 
every  description.  They  did  more  tlian  this  j  they  became  con- 
verted to  Ohrifitlanitj,  and  thereby  iabmitted  to  tiie  influence  of 
the  clergy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  moat  powerful  class  among  the  yanquished,  and  tiie  one 
which  was  most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ideas  and 
the  institutiona  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  fall  of  the  GaUo-Boman 
eiYilization  was  not  indeed  prevented,  but  at  anj  rate  somewhat 

retarded. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  tit'th  century,  the 
Gallo-Romans  still  preserved  the  same  intellectual  culture 
which  they  liad  exhibited  in  the  preccdiiii^  century.  They  cul- 
tiviited  the  Bame  sciences,  the  baiiie  arts,  and  tliey  cultivated 
them  with  the  same  aptitude  and  the  same  aidor.  Only  the 
circomstancee  were  much  more  unfayorable ;  and  this  (iiffer- 
enee  manifested  itself  in  the  resulta.  Gnunmar  and  ihetorie  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fayoiite  studies  of  this  sorrowful  epoch ;  but  aa  . 
the  empire  lost,  and  the  Barbarians  gained  advantages  and 
gronndy  the  means  as  well  as  the  motiyea  for  deyoting  them- 
telyea  to  these  studies  diminished  in  proportion.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  larger  cities  of  the  Soiitli  were  almost 
the  only  places  ^vlIere  schools  of  grammar  or  of  rhetoric  were 
left.  Those  of  Narbonne,  of  Toulouse,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Aries,  of 
Yienne  and  of  Lyons,  less  nourishing,  doubtless,  than  during 
the  previous  epochs,  still  continued  to  maintain  themselves  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians.  Other  citieo,  of  less  nolo 
and  power,  clubbed  together  to  support  a  professor  in  com- 
mon, who  divided  his  time  and  hia  mstruction  between  them* 
This  policy  was  adopted  by  those  of  Agen  and  of  Pengneuz, 
among  otners^ 

The  Aryemi  be|i^  to  haye  schools  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  centurj.  This  epoch  may  be  regarded, aa  the  term  at 
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which  the  Bomftzi  impnlaion  ceased  to  inflaence  the  literature 
of  GteiiL 

At  ibe  head  of  Bereiil  of  the  tehooLi  whieh  I  hare  mentioiied. 
were  piofeBtors  who  pMBed  for  prodi^es  of  eloqiieiioe  ana 
talent;  eaeh  were  Sapanana  at  Yienne,  Xanpiidiiia  at  Boiw 
deanXy  Leo  at  Karbonne. 

Afl  to  philosophy,  wo  cannot  Bnppose  it  to  hare  been  very 
flourieliing  in  Gaul  at  the  epoch  in  question  ;  and  yet  we  here 
and  there  perceive  better  indications  of  philoiopliic  life  and 
curiosity  tlian  during  the  precei liner  century.  It  appears  that 
the  opposite  doctrines,  M-liicli  have  since  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  Materialism  and  of  Spiritualism,  came  then  into  fre- 
quent and  violent  collision,  and  that  they  in  fact  divided  Gallo- 
Boman  ioctety — a  eiioimiBtaiioe  firom  wmeh  we  have  reason  to 
oondiidey  that  eaeh  of  them  had  its  aepaiate  leliooli. 

Bui  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  d  these  sebools ;  we 
know  neither  their  professors  nor  their  disciples^  nor  even  the 
places  in  which  they  were  established.  There  ia  bnt  one  of 
them  on  which  we  can  say  a  few  words,  on  the  authority  of 
Sidonins  ApoUinan?,  who  had  frequented  it  in  his  youth.  It  ia 
the  one  at  Vienne.  Toward  the  commencement  of  tlie  tit'th  cen- 
tury, a  Greek  by  the  name  of  Eusebius  had  taught  there,  pro- 
bably in  Greek,  the  categories  and  tlie  ethics  of  Aristotle.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date,  it  was  distinguished  for  a  man,  who  is 
better  known  tlian  the  former;  ana  this  man  wa^  Claudian 
Mamert,  brother  to  Kamert  tlw  bishop  of  Vienne.  He  has 
left  867ml  worics,  the  most  remarkable  of  whioh  is  a  treatisa 
in  three  booia^  On  tk$  naiurs  cf  the  aavL*  He  there  proposes 
to  demonstrate  the  immateriality  of  this  sabstance,  in  oppositicm 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  it  as  something  inhereiit  ia 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  as  constituting  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  state  or  modification  of  tliese  organs.  lie  employs  for 
tliis  purpose  several  purely  metaphysical  arguments,  which  he 
pretends  to  hare  borrowed  from  tlie  ancient  Pythagorean  phi* 
losophers. 

It  was  with  poetry,  as  it  was  with  eloquence  and  with  philo- 
sophy ;  it  e'dll  continued  to  bo  cultivated,  and  the  only  question 
wouM  be,  to  know  with  what  degree  of  merit  and  success. 
Muij  verses  were  made  of  every  find  and  on  eTeiy  snbject ; 
odeS|  comedies,  tragedies^  and  satirea  were  eomposed.  Bat 
more  than  ever,  the  poetic  talent  had  ceased  to  oe  a  speeial 
talent,  having  its  root  in  some  individual  peevliarity  inherent 
in  1^  imagination  and  the  sensibility  of  the  poet.  It  was  no 
longer  anything  more  than  a  general  sawnrjpaim  or  knowing 

*  This  may  be  foand  in  Hignc'B  ^'  Patrologiee  CnrHOB  CompletoB.*'  vol.  63,  oitdtr  lls 
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how,  a  conyentional  com  piemen  t  to  all  liternrj  and  gcientitic 
cnltare.  The  most  ^eIlo^med  rhetoricians,  gniMnimriaiiB  and 
lawyers  had  also  the  reputation  of  beincf  the  best  poets.  The 
Leo  of  A'^arbonne,  whom  I  have  already  mentiuued  as  the 
(%oero  of  his  epoch,  was  its  YirgU  into  the  bargain.  Lampri- 
dins  of  Boxdeanz,  a  fiunoiui  professor  of  ihetoric  and  eloquence, 
passed  for  no  less  a  famous  poet 

We  have  no  kmser  any  of  the  worlv.^  of  these  poets  to  com- 
pare ^bm  irith  their  ancient  fsme.  We  may,  if  we  dioose, 
suppose  them  to  be  superior  in  seroFal  respects  to  other  con- 
tcTnporary  productions  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is 
ecarcL'Iy  probable,  tliat  theyliad  jinich  more  im a ^i^i nation  orori- 

finality  than  the  latter,  llie  genius  of  the  Rouiaiis  liad  never 
een  purely  and  frankly  poetical,  not  even  in  its  y<juth  or  in 
the  vigor  oi  its  manhood ;  and  these  its  last  eftbrtB  w  ere  but 
a  tedious  exaggeration  of  its  priiuitive  defects.  We  may  bo 
permitted  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  poetic  master-works  oi  the 
fifth  oentDTYon  aooonnt  of  the  inilmte  yariety  of  eharacteristie 
tnut%  whidi  we  wonld  nndonbtedlj  find  in  them,  eonceniing 
the  men,  the  events  and  the  manners  of  this  singularly  curious 
and  too  little  known  epoch.  The  loss  may  therefore  be  a  serious 
one  to  history,  but  certainly  not  to  poetnr. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  was  perhaps  tne  greatest  genius  of 
his  age,  and  the  last  of  those  writers,  who  in  ppite  of  their 
defect's,  nevertheless  belong  tu  classical  anti([iiity.  Sidonius 
was  from  Lyons,  and  of  one  of  the  nio^^t  ilhibtrious  families  of 
the*  times.  His  father,  Apollinaris,  had  been  prefect  of  the 
prsetorium  of  the  Gauls.  lie  married  very  young,  Fapiunilla, 
the  daughter  of  Avitus,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
proTince  of  the  Arremi,  who,  after  having  been  master  of  the 
cavalry,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  by  an  intrigue 
which  was  half  Gallic  and  half  Yisigotliic.  Sidonius,  now  the 
Soii4n4aw  of  an  emjperor,  found  himself  naturally  thrown  into 
the  career  of  ambition  and  of  honors.  Involved  in  the  rapid 
fall  of  his  father-in-law,  he  entered  very  largely  into  a  Gallic 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Majorian — a  conspirncy  of 
which  Lyons  wa8  the  centre.  This  city  however  was  besief^od 
and  taken,  and  the  defeated  conspirators  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  Sidonius  obtained  his  pardon  by  a  pompous  pane- 
gyric on  Majorian,  in  which  hc  celebrates,  in  perhaps  a  some- 
what dastardly  manner,  the  victoir  which  the  emneror  had 
gained  over  himself,  his  friends  and  fellow-dtisens.  dome  time 
after,  another  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  gained 
Mm  the  dignity  of  preflsct  of  Rome,  which  was  the  second  in 
Italy.  Toward  the  year  472,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  the 
ehnrch  of  the  Aryerni^and  he  exhibited  in  this  new  capacil/  a 
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force  and  dimity  of  character,  of  wltieli  no  one,  who  was 
acquainted  with  tis  previous  conduct,  would  have  thought  him 
capable. 

Sidoxdofl  has  lelt  lu  oompoeitioiis  in  prose  and  vene.  Of  bit 
TeiMS  I  shall  say  nothing;  they  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
sti&esB,  thdr  obseiirity,  their  bombast,  and  for  their  monoto* 
nous  and  pedantic  abuse  of  the  fictions  of  Grecian  mythology. 
But  his  letters  form  an  extremely  interesting  collection.*  Hiese 
are  full  of  invaluable  information  on  tiie  principal  personages, 
and  on  the  prominent  events  of  the  epoch.  ITio  historians 
have  turned  tnem  to  great  advantage ;  they  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  availed  themselves  of  all  the  mcts,  which  they  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  Gaul  dnrins^  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are 
a  brilliant  reflex  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  taste  of  their  centuiy. 
Xhe  style  of  this  period  is  stiU  yei^r  refined,  bnt  it  also  exhibits 
a  rapid  tendency  to  a  &stidions  minateness  and  to  mAnneriam. 
We  eyerjrwhere  perceiTC  a  vast  deal  of  eare  and  labor  bestowed 
on  ttffectm^  talent,  and  on  giving  a  pedantio  and  pretentions 
tone  to  senons  and  noble  sentiments. 

I  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  Sidonins 
ApoUinaris,  one  of  his  most  intercptinp^  letters.  Tts  subject  is 
as  follows:  Toward  the  year  470,  the  war  between  Nepos,  the 
emperor  of  the  West,  and  Euric,  the  king  of  the  \  i^igoths, 
had  broken  out.  The  Litter,  who  coveted  the  fine  pros  ince  of 
Auvergne,  made  several  incursions  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  its  conquest,  and  in  474  besieged  the  citv  of  Clermont. 
Sidonins  ApoUinaris  had  recently  been  elected  bishop  of  that 
citj.  He  eidiorted  the  iiJiabitanta  to  defend  themselveB 
bravelj}  and  his  brother-in-law  Ekdikins,  who  commanded 
thenif  accomplished  prodigies  of  andacily  and  yalor,  which 
compelled  the  Visigoths  to  raise  the  siege.  Bat  scarcely  had 
the  Arvemi  been  delivered  from  their  enemies,  when  they 
learnt  to  their  surprise  that  a  peace  had  been  conclnded  between 
Euric  and  the  emperor,  and  that  the  eession  of  Auvergne  totlie 
Visigoths  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  tliis  peace.  It  was  then, 
that  Sidonius,  overcome  with  grief  and  indignation,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Grsecus,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  who 
was  one  of  the  three  bishops  that  had  negotiated  the  peace  : 

"The  regular  bearer  oi  mv  letters,  Amantius,  is  going  to 
regam  his  port  Marseilles  (at  leasts  if  the  passaoe  be  a  &Tanh 
ble  one))  carrying  with  him,  as  nsnally,  the  litUe  booty  he  has 

•  SidoDina  liaaloft  ns  nine  Tioolts  of  letten,  addrcsBoiIto  varioa«dfftinc:nishr<^  rontcm- 
pomienor  his,  and  a  number  of  lyrical  conipOBitions,  some  of  wbicb  he  terms  Camutia 
ftnd  others  PantgyrieL   Among  the  printed  editions  «ft  UmA  of  fiirflUMldt  Ficb.  iSlAi 
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made  here.*  I  should  ecizo  this  opportunity  of  having  a  gay 
chat  witli  you,  if  it  were  possible  to  occupy  one's  self  witn 
gaieties,  when  one  is  under  the  visitations  of  adversity.  Now 
tnifl  is  precisely  our  condition  in  this  degraded  comer  of  the 
land,  wnich,  if  tlie  report  speaks  true,  will  be  still  more  unfor- 
tunate in  oomeqnence  of  the  peace,  tban  it  had  been  during  the 
war.  We  are  required  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  another  by  oar 
own  aervitade ;  by  the  servitade  of  the  ArVemi ;  aUw  I  of  the 
same  Arvemi,  who  anciently  were  bold  enough  to  call  them* 
selyee  the  brothers  of  the  Latins,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Trojans  I  who  in  our  own  da^  hiive  repelled  by  their  own  forces 
the  attacks  of  public  enemioB,  and  who  frequently,  when  be- 
leagured  by  tlie  Goths,  so  far  from  trembling  within  their  wallfl) 
have  made  tlicir  adversaries  tremble  in  their  camps. 

"They  are  the  same  Arvemi,  who,  whenever  it  was  required 
to  face  the  Barbarians  of  their  vicinity,  have  at  the  same  time 
been  both  jgenerals  and  soldiers.  In  the  yicissitudes  of  these 
wan.  yon  £ire  reaped  all  the  fruit  of  the  focceeB,  and  they  all 
the  diaaalen  of  the  rererBeB.  They  are  the  meui  who,  in  their 
jseal  for  the  public  good,  haye  not  neiitated  to  anrrender  to  the 


^  Ikb  ft  llw  Beventh  epiBtle  of  Book  VTT. ,  of  which  the  original  Is  as  followa :  "  afJbwftil 
dtmkto  Pmpm  Orcteo  Salutem.  Ecce  iteramAmantiuanogigeruIas  Aoater  Maasiliam  Boam 
Ttpettt,  ali<|iild,  nt  moria  egt,  de  manablla otritatis  domam  reportataran,  si  tamen  ant  cata- 

pliM  arriserit.  Per  quem  joculariter  plara  ^arrirem,  si  pariter  uiius  idemquc  Talcrct 
antmiu  exercera  Iste,  et  triatia  aosUnere.  Biquidem  noatri  hie  nunc  est  iafelicia  aogoli 
■tail :  M^u.  vt  ftuDft  eonflmui,  melior  fait  sub  bello,  qiuuD  aob  pace  conditio.  Facta 
est  aervitos  nostra  pretiam  securitatis  aliene.  Arvernoniin,  prOh  dolor !  serTitos,  qui, 
si  prisca  repHcarentur,  aadebant  se  qaoodam  fhi^s  L«tio  dicere,  ct  sanguine  ab  Iliaco 
populos  computare  ;  si  recentia  mcmorabuntur,  ii  sunt,  qui  viribus  propriiH  hostium 

JmbUeorom  arma  remorati  sunt.  Cui  scpe  popalo  Gothoa  non  fuit  clauao  iutra  moenia 
(mnidini,  cam  Tieiaaim  ipse  fierct  oppugnatoribna  poiltia  intra  oaatra  terrori.  Hi  annti 
qui  aibi  adveraus  viclnomm  aciera'tam  aucca  fucre,  quam  milites.  De  <^uoram  tamen 
•orte  certaminura,  si  quid  profipcnim  cessit,  vo<<  sccunda  solata  sunt :  si  quid  contrarium, 
illos  advcrsa  frcgerunt.  llli  araore  rei  publicae  Scronatum,  barbaris  provincias  propln- 
anteoif  non  timaere  legibna  tradere;  qucm  convictum  deinceps  respublica  viz 
prMompalt  oedd^N.  Hoeelna  meraernnt  inopia,  flamma,  fernun,  peatilentia,  pingiiM 
eadlbafl  gladii,  et  macri  Jejunils  prxliatorcs?  Propter  hu^ns  tamen  inclyts  pacis  expec- 
tationem  avulsas  muralibus  rimis  herbaa  in  cibum  traximus :  crebro  per  Ignorantiam 
Wataatis  graminibos  infecU,  qua;  indi.sorctiH  foiiis  Huccisque  viriilantiasspe  nianus  fame 
eoncolor  kgit.  Pro  Ui  tot  tantiaqne  devotionia  experimentia  noatri  (qoantum  audio) 
fketa  }mtkn  est  Fttdeal  rot  preeumir  fed«ra,  neo  ntllfo,  boo  deeori.  Per  toi 
legationes  meant.  Vobls  primum,  quanquara  Principe  ab^ente,  non  solum  traetata 
reserantur,  Terumetlamtractandacommittuntur.  Yeniabills  sit,  qua:»umus,  apud  anrea 
▼estraa  Teritatis  asperitaa.  cujus  convitii  invidiam  dolor  eripit  Pamm  in  commune  con- 
mlitia ;  et  eom  to  oomuio  conrenitia,  non  tarn  curse  est  pobUeit  mederi  periealia. 
quam  privatb  ttadere  fortimiB.  Quod  utique  sspe  dinqae  bdentea,  Jam  bob  prfBU 
comprovincialium  coepistis  csm?,  sed  nltimi.  At  qaousqne  ist^e  poterunt  diirarc 
▼estigic?  Non  enim  diutiuaipai  majorcs  nostri  hoc  nomine  gloriabuntur,  qui  minores 
tocipinnt  non  habere.  Qnapropter  vel  consilio,  quo  potettis,  statnm  concordie  tarn 
tnriria  toddite.  Adhne  si  neeesae  eat  obiiderl,  adhno  pognare,  adhno  eanrire  delectaU 
ffi  Tero  tradimar,  qni  non  potuimna  viribus  obtineri,  inrenlaae  iroi  emtom  est,  quid 
barbamm  snaderetis  ignavi.  8cd  cur  dolori  nitnio  frnena  hixnmns?  Qnin  potius 
Inioacite  afflictis.  neo  iraputate  moBreatibua.  Nam  alia  regie  tradiU  scrvitium  sperat, 
AxnmtL  aappUciom.  Sane  ai  madioarl  aoatrls  ultimis  non  valetia,  saltern  boo  efficite 
preca  aedola.  ut  aanguis  vivat,  quorum  est  moritura  Ubertaa.  Parate  exulibua  terramf 
eapiend^  redemptiouero,  viaticum  peregrinatoria.  Bi  moma  noater  aporitar  hostibaa, 
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Bword  of  justice  that  SeronatoB.  who  served  up  at  the  feasts  of  tlie 
Barbarijins  the  proTinces  of  the  empire,  and  whose  senftenoe  of 
esecntioii  the  imperial  goYemment  itself  has  hatdlj  dated  to 
execute. 

**ThiB  peace  of  which  they  talk — ^is  this  what  we  have 
merited  l  y  our  priysitloDB,  hj  the  desolation  of  our  walls  and 
fields  from  fire  and  sword  and  pestilence,  by  the  destruction  of 
our  famished  warriors?  Is  it  in  a  hope  of  a  peace  like  this,  that 
we  have  fed  on  lierbs  extriiL'ti^d  iiom  the  crevices  of  our  ram- 
parts, not  unfrequeiitly  empoisoned  by  deadly  plants  wliich  we 
could  not  distinguish,  and  gathered  by  hands  as  livid  as  them- 
selves ?  Sliall  all  these  actb  and  similar  acta  of  self-devotion, 
only  end,  as  they  assure  us,  in  our  ruin  2 

^  Oh,  do  not  submit,  wo  do  beseech  you,  to  a  l3*eaty  so  fatal 
and  BO  disgraceMt  Yon  are  the  intezmediate  agents  of  all  tiie 
commnnioations:  it  is  to  you,  that  the  dedaions  arriTed  at  and 
anbmitted.  and  tne  decisions  yet  to  be  arrived  at,  are  first  oom- 
miinicated,  eyen  in  the  ahsenee  of  the  prince.  Idsteii  then,  we 
do  conjnxe  yon,  listen  to  a  nigged  troth,  to  a  reproach  for 
which  our  sorrow  should  obtain  your  pardon.  You  rarely  write, 
and  when  you  do  write,  it  is  not  so  much  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
public  cvilR,  as  it  is  to  bargain  for  your  pnvate  interests.  By 
acts  like  these,  yon  will  soon  no  longer  be  the  first,  but  the  last 
of  the  bishops.  The  prestige  cannot  last ;  and  those  will  not 
long  retain  the  quality  of  superiors,  who  have  already  begun  to 
lack  inferiors, 

Freyent  therefore,  and  break  at  any  hazard,  a  neace  so  dia- 
j^cefoL  Or  shall  we  fight  again!  Shall  we  endure  another 
siege,  another  famine!  We  are  prepared  for  it ;  we  are  con- 
tent But  if  we  are  betrayed  witoont  being  vanquished,  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  in  betraying  us,  you  have  devised  a  cowaidlj 
expedient  to  make  your  peace  with  the  Barbarians. 

"  But  what  avails  it,  tl^ns  to  give  the  reins  to  an  excessive 
griefs  Excuse  tliose  in  atliiction.  Every  other  country  that 
surrenders  will  oiuc  off  with  simple  pcrvitude,  but  ours  nas  to 
expect  the  rigors  of  a  severer  puiiishiiieiit.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
nut  in  your  j)Ower  to  preserve  us,  then  save  at  least  by  your 
intercession  the  life  of  those,  who  are  doomed  to  lose  their 
liberty.  Prepare  lands  for  tiie  exiU^s,  ransoms  for  their  cap* 
tiyes,  proyisions  for  those  wbo  shall  be  forced  to  emigrate.  Xf 
onr  walls  are  opened  to  the  enemy,  let  not  jonn  be  closed  to 
the  stranger  and  the  guest." 

These  pages,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  instances  of  bad  taste 
by  wluch  they  are  disfignred,  iomress  us  with  the  idee  of  a 
cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  or  a  noble  character,  in  their 
author.  They  are  particnlarly  interesting  in  a  historical  point 
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of  view,    T!iey  are^  I  believe,  the  last  tli.it  coiilrl  be  mentioned  • 
fts  having  been  inspired  by  an  exalted  sentiment  of  Roman 
patriotism.    The  war,  to  which  they  allude,  is  the  last  that  was  ^ 
V.  aged  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.    For  these  various 
reasons  they  deserved  to  be  quoted  in  a  historical  survey  of  the  • 
Boman  dviKfatioa  Sn  GanL 

If  anything  oooM  haTe  imparted  to  the  literature  and  the 
eloquence  of  this  fifth  century  a  little  of  the  ancient  dignity 
and  simplicity,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Christianity^ 
which,  m  this  Roman  society,  degraded  and  mined  by  dee* 
potif?m,  had  disseminated  new  ideas  respecting  the  destiny  of 
man  and  t?iat  of  nations.  The  clergy  of  Ofinl  preached  dnily 
what  it  called  the  Government  of  God  to  tlio  Gallo-Romaiis, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  They 
endeavored  to  resuscitate  their  courage,  depreseed  by  the  dib^an- 
ters  of  the  century.  They  sought  to  refute  those,  who  made 
these  disasters  the  pretext  for  upholding  the  Pagan  doctrine  of  * 
Hitaliem  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Providence2mindfdl 
ef  the  lot  of  men  and  of  the  coarse  of  human  eventB*  The^  pre» 
tended  to  find,  eveii  in  the  downfiidl  of  the  empire,  even  m  the 
incursions  of  fio  many  different  conquerors,  indication  ^  of  the 
rei^  of  that  providence  which  they  proclaimed.  The;^  dared 
to  oraw  a  parallel  between  the  goveroment  of  the  empire  and  * 
thfit  of  the  Barbarianf?,  and  to  find  in  the  first  more  vices,  more 
tyranny  and  more  cruelty  than  in  the  second.  Without  deny- 
ing the  evils  und  the  ravages  of  those  incursions,  they  pretended 
that  these  evils  and  these  ravages  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  which  would  naturally  and  necessarily  have  attended 
the  triumpli  of  tlio  Biii  barians,  unless  the  divine  mercy  had 
inspired  them  with  a  clemencv  and  a  deference  toward  the 
conf  nered,  which  waa  neither  m  their  character  nor  in  their 
hahitB» 

8aint  Augustine  had  been  the  first  who  ^ave  currency  to 
these  ideas  by  hie  treatise  On  the  City  of  wd the  comp<h 
sition  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  taking  and  the  pillaging 
of  Rome  by  Alaric«  Soon  after  that  event  the  bishops  of  6am 
had  frequent  oceasions  to  preach  them  anc\r.  Prosper,  of 
Aquitania,  put  tliem  into  verse;  Salvian,  of  Marseilles,  deve- 
loped them  methodically  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  "  On  the 
Government  of  God." 

True  or  false,  illusory  or  serious,  these  ideas  were  new ;  they 
were  bold  atid  eublimo,  and  it  seems  that  they  ou£|ht  to  have 
inspired  these  who  were  filled  witii  them,  and  irao  were  flo 
entmiaiaatic  in  propagating  them  with  a  new  eloquences  an 
doqnence  ts  earnest  and  as  stem,  as  are  the  ideas  themselTea. 
There  wm  nothmg  of  the  kind.  The  slyle  of  Salvian  is  as 
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affected  and  as  tainted  with  bad  taste,  as  that  of  ibe  profim 

riietoricians  of  the  epocb.  The  venes  of  Prosper  of  Acqni* 
tania  do  not  breathe  a  more  natural  or  a  more  original  tone 
than  so  manj  oUiers  of  the  same  epocb^  which  treat  of  Tulgar 

subjects. 

Ot"  the  study  of  the  Greek  lancrnapfc  nnd  literature,  which 
once  had  been  so  extensively'  cultivated  iu  Gaul^  there  is 
scarcely  a  vcBtige  to  be  foiynd  in  the  fil'th  century,  Marseilles 
itsell  cull  hIiow  at  this  epucli  but  two  profeseors,  ami  both  ul' 
tiiese  were  Uuuiaiis ;  buth  having  given  instruction  in  Latin 
rhetoric.  The  small  number  of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
then  and  since  composed  anvthins  at  Marseilles,  wrote  Ja  Latin* 
It  isy  boweyer,  probable  tnat  the  G^reek  waa  still  spoken  at 
Harseilles ;  bnt  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  to  tlie  lower 
clas  of  the  people;  the  rest  had  long  ago  adopted  tbe  use 
of  the  Latin. 

There  were,  however,  still  some  schools  for  the  studv  of  Greek 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric  scattered  here  and  tlicre  throughout 
tnc  South.  What  I  have  Fuid  on  the  tcnehing  of  philosophy  at 
Vienne,  necessarily  presupposes  in  that  city  a  certain  numlier 
of  persons  familiar  with  the  Greek.  That  this  language  also 
continued  to  be  taugiit  at  Bordeaux,  we  learn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Fauliu,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
known  for  the  singnlar  rererses  of  fortnne  which  he  experienoea 
during  the  inrasion  of  tbe  Goths,  and  of  which  be  has  given  ns 
a  narrative  in  verse,  full  of  interest  and  candor.  It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  same  at  l^arbonne;  where  we  find  men  of 
ffenius  applying  themselyes  to  the  study  and  the  composition  of 
uie  Greek.  Cossentius,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  tbe 
most  opulent  Narboncnscs  of  his  time  had  written  odes  or 
some  other  poems  which  his  fri^ds  compared  to  those  of 
Pindar. 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  spectacles  and  the  public 
amusements  of  every  description  ;  ana  I  have  very  little  to  say 
about  tliem.  The  auiusement  of  the  circus,  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  what  was  called  the  chase  of  animals,  were  in  all 
probability  less  frequent  in  tbe  fifth  centor/  than  they  had 
been  tbe  century  beK>re.  But  thev  contimted  to  be  the  favorite 
spectacle  in  the  amphilbeatres  of  large  cities*  Salvian,  who  in 
all  bis  remarks  on  the  manners  and  the  usages  of  Gaul,  has 
alwavs  particular  reference  to  what  he  had  observed  in  tbe 
South,  explains  himself  on  the  subject  of  these  spectacles  in  a 
manner,  which  proves  that  they  must  have  still  been  very  much 
frequented.  "  if  it  happens,  says  he,  "  (and  it  happens  very 
often)  that  the  public  sports  and  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  church 
occur  on  the  same  day :  which  is  the  placOi  1  a6k|  where  the 
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CTeatest  crowd  collects !  Is  it  the  house  of  God,  or  the  amphi- 
tneatre  ?"*  The  performances  of  the  circus  given  at  Aries,  in 
462,  are  the  last  of  which  history  celebrates  tlie  display  and  the 
magnificence.  In  re^rd  to  tne  dramatic  amusements  and 
representatione,  there  is  nothing  special  to  bo  said  here.  The 
teitimoDiet  on  this  point  are  so  vague,  that  it  woidd  be  neces-  * 
aaiy  to  collect  and  to  discuss  a  large  number  of  them  in  order 
to  artive  at  some  definite  eondnsixm  of  any  yahie  in  the  histofy 
of  literature  or  art  I  shall  limit  m^tdf  to  a  general  conjeotore 
on  the  subject;  which  is,  that  the  amusements  and  the  repre- 
sentations m  question  had  gradnallj  degenerated  into  farces  of 
the  mountebank  stage. 

These  are  the  most  important  and  the  best  authenticated 
indications,  that  are  left  us  of  the  literary  culture  of  Gaul  at  the 
epochs  of  the  definitive  invasion  of  tne  country  b^  the  Ger- 
mans. I  might  now  proceed  directly  from  this  outhne  to  that 
of  the  following  periods  of  the  Middle  Age,  to  inquire  what 
had  become,  in  the  tenth  centorj,  foor  hnncured  years  after  the 
Barbarian  conquest,  of  all  that  Graoo-Boman  civilization ;  to 
enumerate  and,  as  it  were,  to  measure  its  rained  remains,  in 
Older  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  again,  if  need  be,  in  the  new 
literature  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  antecedents  of  which  I  am 
now  investigating.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  transition 
would  be  too  abrupt.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it,  if  not 
necessary,  at  least  convenient,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Germanic  invasions,  to  mark  a 
little  more  minutely  the  various  impressions  which  the  dilier- 
ent  conquerors  received  from  the  Gallo-Roman  civilization,  and 
the  particular  share  which  they  unconsciously  contributed  to 
its  progressive  degradation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  will  be 
anmdent  for  onr  purpose  to  ccntinae  this  summary  review, 

•**PI  qnando  cn!m  cvencrit,  quod  BciUcct  pjppe  evenit,  ut  eodem  die  etfestfritM 
eccleniastica  ct  ludi  pablici  agantur;  qaa;ro  ab  omnium  conscicntia,  qais  locus  majores 
ehristi&aonim  viroram  copias  habeat,  cavea  ludi  publici,  an  atrium  Dei?  et  tcmplom 
MUM  mafia  aecleator,  «i  tbMtnun  1  dicto  eraqgaUoram  nagia  diligant,  aa  tbymeli* 
eoram?  verba  vfte,  an  Terlw  mortfat  Terba  Ohm,  aa  T»rbft  mbnl ?  mod  eat  dnbioin, 
quln  illiid  iria^ii  arnerau«!,  quod  anteponimufl.  Omni  cnim  feralium  ludicrornm  die,  n 
qtuelibet  eccle^is  fcsU  fuerit,  non  solum  ad  eeclesiAm  non  veniant,  qui  christianoa  m 
•aae  dieont,  sed  bI  aui  inscii  forte  venerint,  dum  in  ipsa  ecclesia  sunt,  si  lndo9  agC 
Mdhwi,  eMlesiam  derelinqannt.  Spernitiir  Dei  templaoi,  at  omxmtiir  ad  tbeatmm. 
Beolesia  Tacatnr,  circna  impletur,"  etc.,  etc.  I)e  OvbenntloM  Dei,  lib.  tL  e.  Ttt. 
Compare  also  c.  xi.  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  aothor  brands  these  amusements  as 
relics  of  pagan  idolaltrj.  This  passion  for  public  spectacles  of  every  kind  seems  to 
bare  been  eouallj  graat  across  tli«  MadltariMeMl,  iolbaBorlh  of  Africa,  where  weind 
ftbodj  of  bishops  memorializing  one  of  the  emperprs  to  prohibit  these  publio  amuit- 
menta  on  Sunday,  and  on  other  festivals  of  the  church ;  and  more  especially  oaBaaler 
F.  in  lar.  on  which,  ka  thi  y  allege,  more  people  went  to  the  circus  than  to  the  charchM 
{maxiint  quia  €kmcti  Pascha  ociavantm  die  populi  ad  circum  magi*  quam  ad  ecdesiam 
eonvcHMM).   Cap.  61  Collect.  Afric.   The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  menaoea  with  the 

Senattj  of  excommunication  those,  who,  in  contempt  of  its  prohibition,  might  persist  ia 
^^gi^ning  their  pleasure,  to  the  neglect  of  dirme  worship,  on  days  conaecrated  to 
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wbicli  I  have  biokai  of  at  tiia  fifth  centniTy  as  far  as  iha  nzth, 
0r,  in  otifaer  words,  as  far  as  the  epodi  of  ue  IVanks. 

Burins  the  whole  of  this  fifth  century  the  YiBiffoths  and  the 
Borgancuans  were  the  only  nations  among  the  Ban>axiaiiS|  triio 
coala  hare,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  have  any  infiaenee  on  the 

culture  of  the  Gallo-llomfins.  Most  of  the  cities,  in  which  the 
ancient  schools  of  jf^raTrunar,  of  eloqiicncc,  mid  of  philof^ophj 
continued  in  oporatidn  d\iriiig  thid  ccTitury,  ^vc^e  subject  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  nations:  Yienne  and  Lyons  to  the 
Burgundians ;  Bordeaux,  Xarbuiiiio  and  Toulouse  to  the  Visi- 
gothis.  It  may  bo  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  some  to  find  all 
mese  cities  maintaining,  even  under  their  barbarous  masters,  a 
de^jiee  of  enlture  whicu  is  probablj  bat  little  inferior  to  that,  in 
whidi  Ihej  wonld  haye  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bomans.  Bnt  our  surprise  will  cease  when  we  come  to  consnlt 
hietory. 

Of  all  the  Barbarians  at  war  with  the  Roman  empire^  the 

Visigoths,  at  the  time  of  their  incursion  into  Gaul,  were  those 
who  had  humanized  themselves  the  most,  who  had  ncqnircd 
the  greatest  degree  of  aptitude  for  the  order  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civil  life.  They  willingly  obeyed  their  chiefs — neariy 
all  of  whom  acquired  glory  in  commanding  them.  Of  the 
eight,  which  they  had  during  the  century  of  their  dominion  in 
Gaul,  five  were  remarkable  men,  we  might  say  great  men,  who 
to  the  energy  of  their  barbarons  character,  added  mat  politic 
cal  intelligence,  and  a  noble  eonacioosneai  of  the  aarsntages  of 
Civilization. 

The  first  of  all  of  them,  and  the  one  who  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  Fjrrenees,  Ataulphe,  had  by  degrees  become  a  com- 
plete Boman  in  his  sentiments  and  ideas.   He  was  assassinated 

at  the  moment,  when  he  was  preparirif^  to  employ  all  the  forces 
of  his  nature  to  uphold  the  crumbling  edifice  of  IU>man 
grandeur. 

The  fourth  of  these  eight  chiefs,  Theodoric  I.,  was  scarcely 
less  dibtinguished  than  Ataulphe.  It  was  for  the  general  cause 
of  humanity,  and  from  a  motive  of  political  generosity,  that  he 
esponsed  the  part  of  l&e  Bomans  sMnstAttila.  He  was  killed 
in  the  great  battle  of  OhAlons,  to  the  winning  of  wluch  he  con- 
tributed  greatly. 

His  son,  Theodoric  IL,  added  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  a 
warlike  chief|  the  manners,  the  polish  and  the  edneation  of  a 
Boman.  According  to  the  assertion  ^  Sidonins,  who  had 
known  him  pcrsoniuly,  he  took  pleasore  hi  the  reading  of  Yiigil 
and  of  Horace. 

Euric,  his  younger  brother  and  successor,  read  neither  Vir^l 
nor  Horace ;  perhaps  he  did  not  even  understand  the  Latin. 
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But  yet  1m  ms  a  greater  man  than  his  predecessor,  and  gara 
•nrer  indiealionB  of  genius  as  a  eiTiliaer.  He  ordered  an  abndsp- 
ment  ni  the  Theodoeian  code  to  be  made,  for  the  benefit  of  his 

Koman  Bubjects,  together  with  an  interpretation  of  the  laws 
which  required  one.  To  his  Yisigothic  subjects  he  gave  a  written 
code,  in  which  he  adopted  a  mmtitude  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  law,  to  which  it  seems  the  Goths  conformed  without 
any  opposition.  He  encouraged,  at  least  indirectly,  the  culture 
of  letters  by  bestowing  lionors  and  offices  of  trust  on  such 
Qallo-Romans,  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  talent  and 
acquirements.  He  sent  on  several  embassies  to  Constantinople 
that  same  Cosscntius  of  Karbonne,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  having  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  Qreek  poetry. 
His  secretaiy  was  that  same  Leo^  likewise  tnm  Karoonne, 
whom  we  alresdy  know  as  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet  The  last 
pieces  of  Gallie  rhetoric,  boasted  of  as  master-works,  were 
manifestoes  or  letters  composed  bj  him  in  the  name  of  Eurie, 
and  addressed  to  the  different  nations  that  had  chosen  this  king 
as  their  arbitrator. 

Under  chiefs  like  these,  though  they  were  Barbarians,  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  order  of  things  which  was  still  Roman  in  all 
its  forms,  we  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  ancient  schools  of 
grammar,  of  rhetoric  and  of  jurisprudence  even,  may  have  still 
Deen  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time  longer.  The 
civilization  of  the  Romans  had  now  become  effete;  it  had  ful- 
'IQIed  its  destinT ;  its  time  was  past ;  it  was  to  ML  ineTocaUj : 
but  its  downfall  mmht  be  more  or  less  a  gentle  or  a  flradnal 
one,  and  the  intervaTbetween  the  moment  of  this  downfall  and 
that  of  some  future  regeneration  might  be  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed one.  Kow  the  Yisijgoths  were  the  particular  tribe  of 
aJl  the  Barbarians,  the  dommion  of  which  could  affSord  the  best 
chances  for  such  a  change. 

The  Burgundians  had  not  made  the  same  progress  in  civil 
polity  as  the  Visigoths.  Keverthcless  they  were  more  humane 
and  more  susceptible  of  discipline  than  several  other  German 
tribes.  The  majority  of  their  chiefs  exhibited  a  respectful 
deference  toward  the  Roman  authoritv,  as  long  as  it  subsisted. 
Seveial  of  fliem  ware  inyested  with  the  title  ofpatrieianB.  and 
appeared  to  regard  it  as  their  highest  honor.  Crandeband,  the 
most  distinguiwed  of  all  these  cnie&,  had  spent  many  years  in 
Italy,  and  always  prided  himself  on  appearing  as  a  ciyiliae4 

Srince,  in  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  public  capacity.  In 
16  feuds  ne  had  with  Clovis,  he  affected  quite  a  Roman 
repugnance  to  him  and  to  his  Franks,  on  whom  he  disdainfully 
bestows  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  Of  his  conduct  relatively 
to  literature  and  the  liberal  studies  we  know  nothing,  but  we 
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bftTe  eyeiT  mdocement  to  presume,  that  if  he  meddled  witii 
tiiem  at  alL  it  was  railier  to  Tetaid  than  to  aceelente  thmr  tiiui. 

The  fiixtn  century  produced  an  entire  chanffe  of  things.  Hie 
dominion  of  the  Visigotiis  was  transferred  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  l^e  Bmgandians  ceased  to  hare  chiefs  of  their  own,  and 
they  no  lon^r  constituted  a  separate  national  body.  The 
FranlcB  remained  sole  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaiil. 

Of  the  three  nationg  which  had  established  themselves  ni  this 
oonntry,  the  Franks  were  the  one,  which  lind  inopt  cfirct'ully 
preserved  in  their  primitive  purity  the  manners,  the  institutions 
and  the  spirit  of  its  Germanic  ancestors.  It  was,  therefore, 
nnder  them  and  through  them,  that  these  manners,  these  insti- 
tiitiuLib  aud  this  spirit  were  destined  to  develop  themselves  in 
Ganl  with  the  greatest  yigor  and  efEect,  and  to  act  npon  its 
^terior  dWlisation  and  ooltare  in  the  most  difeet  and  serious 
manner.  The  moment  will  come,  when  it  wiU  be  my  dn^  to 
appreciate  the  definitive  results  of  this  action.  For  the  present 
I  can  only  throw  out  in  advance  a  few  general  notions^  which 
may  hereafter  constitute  a  part  of  that  estimate. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  gixth  centurr, 
the  literary  decadence  of  Gfiul  continued  with  accelerated 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  tiie  ravages  produce<l  by  the  various 
-  expcditiouB  of  the  Franks  against  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and 
of  Gaul,  and  against  the  Burtrundians.  Nevertheless,  the  ancient 
studies  were  by  no  means  entirely  abandoned  ;  grammar  schools 
still  continued  to  exist ;  for  example,  at  Lyons,  at  Yienne  and  at' 
Olermont  there  was  still  a  great  nnmber  of  writers,  but  they  all 
belonged  to  the  eoclesiaBdcal  order.  The  laity  had  no  lon^r 
any  motive  for  applying  itself  to  the  culture  of  letters.  Saint 
Onsarius,  the  bishop  <rif  Aries,  has  left  ns  homilies,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  inferior  to  these  of  his  predecessors.  Saint  Fer- 
reol,  bishop  of  Uses,  composed  epistles  in  the  style  of  those  of 
Sidonins  Apollinaris.  ThoiTirh  Fortnnatu^,  the  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers, was  not  a  G-aul  by  birtii,  we  vet  niay  refer  here  to  the 
numerous  compositions  in  verse,  wliich  he  wrote  in  honor  of  all 
the  great  personages  of  his  time,  of  kings,  queens,  dukes,  counts 
and  bishops.  In  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  of  diction 
these  pieces  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  productions  of 
the  sixth  century.* 

But  the  writer  of  lihis  period,  who  has  a  pre€minent  claim  to 
cor  attentioBi  is  Gregory  of  Tours.  His  worin,  whic^  were 
eomx>osed  under  the  influences  of  theOmasnic  barbarism,  may 

*  The  works  of  Fortaniitus,  both  poetical  and  prose,  may  be  found  in  Migae's  "  Pft* 
tNlogie  CoTBOB  CompU't  u'-,  vol.  88,  pac^e  1-591  :  the  liOBifHet,  e|»fifles,  etc.,  of  Sik 
CaeeariaBlTiTol.  67.  pacp  'JTtT- 1103.  The  epistlos,  Mlil.-h  Crccory  of  Tonrs  n^^^rrt^  tohtre 
been  written  after  Uie  models  of  bidooivui  liave  not  been  pubU&lied.  CI.  Fabtteins 
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be  regarded  as  the  double  expression  of  it;  they  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  formal  history  of  it,  and  m  tlicir  character  and  their 
defects,  they  formsh  to  a  certain  extent  the  measure  of  it. 

Gre^ry  was  bom  at  Clemont  between  the  yeais  520  and 
530.  His  father,  Florentios,  and  bis  mother^  Armentaria,  were 
boHi  descended  from  those  ancient  Gallo-Roman  families,  the 
members  of  which  had  filled  some  of  those  high  offices  whidi 
^ve  admission  to  the  Senate  of  Home,  and  who  continued  to 
call  themselves  senatorial,  long  after  both  the  senate  and  the 
aenators  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Grei^ory  had  three  uncles  who  were  bishops.  One  of  these 
threo,  bj  the  name  of  Gallus,  was  bishop  of  Clermont.  It  was 
nnder  him  that  Gregory  pursued  his  studies  in  grammar  and  in 
rhetoric.  The  doinmant  trait  of  his  character  as  a  man  already 
began  to  manifest  itselfln  Ids  childhood.  It  was  the  extraordinary 
iiMulity,  Willi  which  faebeliered  in  nurades,  and  tiie  desire  to  wit> 
Bees  and  to  perform  them*  Ne^er  did  saint  of  the  primitive  ages 
iiaTe  so  many  marvelkms  visions  as  he,  and  never  was  any  one  ao> 
quainted  witn  eo  many  men,  who  had  experienced  the  same  tlmig. 

After  having  been  Tnade  deacon,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Tonrs,  about  the  year  566.  This  was  the  most  fortunate  event 
and  the  greatest  honor  that  he  could  possibly  desire,  owing  to 
his  particular  veneration  for  Saint  Martin,  the  lirst  bishop  of 
that  city.  The  duties  of  his  office  he  always  fulfilled  with  xeal 
and  sometimes  with  courage.    He  died  toward  tht;  year  594.* 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  Gregory  of  Tours  several  ^v.jrks 
composed  for  pious  purposes,  such  a»  biu^rifphies  of  eaintb  and 
martyrs,  and  collections  of  miracles.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
these  works,  except  that  ihey  occasienally  contain  some  inter- 
esliDg  historieal  nets.  I  pass  now  to  the  eonuderation  of  his 
bistorY.  Of  the  ten  books  of  which  It  !s  composed,  I  i^all  pass 
over  tne  whole  of  the  first,  which  is  iiotliing  more  than  a  uni- 
versal chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  ct 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  a  compendium  of  several  other 
chronirU'?-  Tlie  Tijne  remaining  books  constitute  a  history  of 
Gaul,  from  the  yonr  3*J5  to  that  of  d*Jl.  This  is  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  centurlLS,  which  comprises,  summarily  or  in  detail, 
the  dilferent  epoclirttif  the  dominion  of  the  Romanfi,  the  eon- 
qtiL'st  of  Clovis,  his  reign,  and  those  of  his  four  buus  and  of  hii 
tlirce  grandsons.  The  motives  which  prompted  him  to  compose 
this  history,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifferenee  to  us.  He 
himMlf  explains  them  in  bis  preface,  and  in  the  following  terms  : 
*  Wldle  the  ealtureof  letters  is  diminishing  or  rather  becoming 

*  A  life  otGn%OTj(VUa  Saneti  Ongorii  £!pi$eooi  1S»rmun»ia  per  Odonem  Ahht:ttm\ 
from  the  pen  of  %  certain  Abbot  Odo,  is  preflxea  to  his  collected  works  in  Mi£ae'ji 
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entirel/  extinct  in  Ganl ;  while  many  events  are  taking  place^ 
acme  good  and  others  had  ;  while  no  restraint  of  any  kind  la 
imposed  on  the  nnbridled  ferocity  of  nations  and  on  the  fury 

of  Kings  ;  while  the  church  is  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
heretics,  and  on  the  other  defended  by  the  Catholics,  the  faith 
of  Christ  being  cherished  with  fervor  in  some  places  and 
rebutted  with  indifference  in  others ;  while  churches,  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  pious  men,  are  despoiled  by  the  pervers^e — 
there  has  yet  no  person  been  found,  conversant  with  the  sciences 
and  vitligrammar,  to  recount  these  thin^  either  in  prose  or 
Terse.  The  majority  of  men,  moreover,  sig^h  and  say:  *  Woo 
be  to  onr  age  I  the  study  of  letters  has  Men  lost  among  vs,  and 
tiie  people  have  no  longer  a  man  capable  of  recording  the 
events  of  the  times.'  Ilearing  complaints  like  these  perpe- 
tually, and  desirous  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  knowleogo 
of  the  past,  I  have  resolved  to  publish,  though  in  an  uncouth 
style,  the  actions  of  the  wicked  and  the  lives  of  the  good ;  being 
especially  encouraged  to  tliis  enterprise  by  the  reflexion,  that  in 
our  day  there  are  hut  few  persons,  who  can  comprehend  a  phi- 
losophic rhetorician,  while  there  are  many  that  can  comprehend 
an  ordinary  discourser."*  All  this  is  summed  up  in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  first  book.  I  propose,"  says  he,  ^to  reoonnt 
the  wars  of  the  kings  with  foreign  nations,  of  the  martTis  with 
thepagans,  of  the  church  with  the  heretic^^t 

The  scientific  pc^t  of  view,  in  which  he  has  conceived  his 
history,  is,  as  we  perceive,  sufficiently  elevated  and  sufficiently 
pomprehensive.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  motive  of  piety,  that  he 
proposes  to  delineate  the  struggle  of  the  church  against  the 
pagans  and  the  heretics;  it  is  trom  a  historical  motive;  it  is 
Deeause  this  struggle  is  one  of  great  significance  in  tlie  events 
which  he  wishes  to  narrate.  %ut  his  feebleness  of  judgment 

*  "  Decedente,  atqne  Immo  potias  pereunte  ab  urUbos  Gallicams  liberaliom  caltura 
Utteramm,  cam  nonnoll*  res  gererentor  rel  recte  vel  fmprobe,  ac  feritaa  gentiam 
deiMTirei,  regum  faror  acneretar,  ecclaai^  iMpngDarenUir  ab  baereiicis^  a  catholicia 
tagerentcr,  ferveret  Cbrisli  fides  in  plarimia,  iwrigwesceret  ftn  BonnnlliSy  ipse  quoqM 
ecolesisc  vel  ditarentar  a  devotis,  Tel  nadapentur  a  perfldis :  nec  re^>wiii  pom«t  qauqaam 
peritua  in  arte  dialectica  frammatJcus,  qni  hsec  aut  stylo  prosaica,  ant  Bctrico  depin* 
geret  versu.  Ingemiscebant  Bffpivis  plcrique,  diceiites  :  vac  diebns  nostrif,  quia  pcriii 
•kndium  Utteramm  a  nobis,  nec  reperitor  in  populis,  qui  gesta  prcaentia  proBMUgara 
poMit  in  pagiala.  lata  tnin  atqae  nis  sinilia  JogHarlnniens  diet,  pro  oomneaorsoaM 
prseteritomm,  xA  notitlam  attingercnt  venientiam,  etsi  inoulto  affktn,  ncquivi  tamen  ob- 
iegere  vel  certamina  fla/yitiosorum,  rel  vitara  recte  viTetitiuin.  Et  pnesertim  his  ilUcl- 
tas  stimolis,  qood  a  nostris  fan  plerunqoe  miratos  som,  quia  pIiilosopbaDlcM  rhetorem 
ftnteUigantjpauci,  loquentem  rostictiin  nnlti;  liboit  etiam  ammo,  at  pro  aimpatotioiM 
tmioma ablpso roandlpriooipio  Ubri  primi pooaratartBltiaait  eoius  capttuidtonaai 
nbjeci.'*   Prafatic— £:ti. 

t  "  ScripluruH  sum  bella  regum  ciira  gentibus  advcrsis,  roartymm  com  pagania, 
aoolesiarom  cum  hipretlcia,**  and  to  coarinoe  the  reader  that  this  was  to  be  done  bj  a 
true  CathoUo,  be  adda  in  the  aama  adatanot :  **Pirlaa  fldem  meam  proTem  cvplot  nl 

Jiai  legeret,  n*  BOB  doWlel  MM  OtMIOBllk"  ▲  Ml  OOBflMrittB  «f  fell  lUth  foDovt  a 
ew  sentences  after.   S.  Cret^^orii  Episo.  TUrm  HIrtltfta  FffllltlfMHftB  FllfMWTOialBid 
Aeoem.  £«i.  Qoigne,  Paris,  V^.—EA^ 
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does  not  pennit  him  to  establish  the  necessarj  proportion  and 
harmony  among  tlie  difforeut  elements  of  Ins  subject.  We  can- 
not fina  in  any  book  of  history  so  many  instances  of  infantile 
credulity  as  there  are  contained  iu  his,  or  so  much  faith  and 
piety  so  gratuitously  and  so  ineptly  applied  to  the  aj>preciation 
of  human  events.  This  k  a  great  and  an  annoying  blemish, 
vbichf  howeyer,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  tlie  lustorical  snb- 
atance  of  hia  work,  and  which  I  here  admit,  at  the  rerj  oatae^ 
and  once  for  all,  bo  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  retorn  to  it. 

Gregoij  of  Tours  did  not  poeMfis  materials  of  the  same 
nature,  or  equally  authentic  sources  of  infonnation  lor  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  work.  Hence  all  these  parts  contain  dis- 
crepancies which,  rigorously  considered,  are  very  striking,  and 
worth  our  notice;  but  the  critical  exaniintition  of  these  dis- 
crepancies wuuld  carry  me  too  hir  from  my  subject,  and  I  slmll 
not  engage  in  it ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  observation, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  find  its  propter  place  a  little 
later. 

About  the  Tear  578»  whidi  waa  the  epoch  at  which  Gregory 
eommenced  toe  compontion  of  hia  history,  an  intOTal  of  a  nun* 
dred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  already 
elapsed,  since  the  majority  of  the  Frankish  tribes  liad  first  eata^- 
blished  themselves  on  the  soil  of  Gaul.  Tlieee  tribes  had  un-  > 
doubtedly  brought  along  with  them  to  their  new  home  the 
tradition?,  tlic  legends  and  the  "poetry,  which  constituted  their 
particular  history,  or  that  of  the  Germans  in  general.  It  seems 
that  the  Gallo-Eomans,  after  having  once  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  living  with  the  race  of  their  conquerors,  must,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  latter,  have  necessarily  learnt  from 
their  mouth  something  of  what  they  knew  respecting  their 
origin,  their  antiquities,  their  auceesBire  migratioiia  and  adven- 
tures, and  we  shall  in  the  eequel  find  plauaible  leaionB  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  really  so. 

Notwithstanding  all  thia»  Gmgory  of  Tours,  having  oecaiion 
to  speak,  from  the  veiy  commencement  of  his  hialoiyy  the 
origin  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Franks,  makes  no  use  what- 
ever of  their  national  traditions*.  Was  he  not  acquainted  with 
them?  Did  he  put  no  faith  in  them?  These  are  questions 
which  I  am  unaole  to  decide,  I  merely  observe,  that  not  a 
vestige  of  them  appears  in  the  part  of  his  history,  iu  which  he 
Wuuld  have  naturally  been  expected  to  say  what  he  knew  or 
thought  of  them.  All  that  he  relates  r^rspecting  the  Franks, 
previously  to  their  airiyal  in  Gaul,  he  had  deriyeid  from  Latia 
anthora  but  little  older  than  himself,  and  who  appear  to  baye 
been  equally  ignorant  or  snapicioua  of  the  Germanic  traditiona 
iu  queetioD.  The  only  point  on  which  I  would  gladly  auapec^ 
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that  Greeorj  had  followed  these  aboriginal  aeeonntab  ia  ihat 
which  retfttes  to  the  history  of  CSiilderie,  the  brother  of  doviay 
and  to  his  adventare  with  Basine,  the  Ivife  of  the  chief  of  the 
Thmingians.  I  shall  perhaps  say  a  word  on  this  adventure 
elaewhere.  For  the  jpresent  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  Gregory  oi  Tours,  regarded  as  a  whole,  and 
I  plinl!  endeavor  to  form  a  summary  cBtimate  of  its  character 
and  of  the  degree  of  im]:K)rtance  to  which  it  h  entitled. 

The  historiaiiB  of  clasFieal  antiquity,  the  (ireeks  as  well  as 
the  Roriians,  ijave  left  us  an  iniiiiity  of  details  and  characteris- 
tic traits  respecting  the  long  struggle  of  six  centuries,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Se  Barbarians  ttom  beyond  the  Danube  and 
tne  Bhine  established  themaelveB  aa  cosq^oerovB  in  the  pro> 
Tincee  of  the  Western  Emnire.  At  a  later  pcdod,  in  the  msA 
and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Middle  A^,  we  snail  see  the  deacen- 
dants  of  these  yietorions  nations,  which  had  already  eoaleaced, 
or  were  ready  to  coalesce,  with  the  maasea  of  the  con^nered, 
enter  together  with  the  latter  upon  a  new  order  of  aocietjr,  of 
civilization  and  of  ideas. 

But  between  these  two  periods  there  is  an  interval  of  four 
entire  centnrieB,  and  the  most  positive  and  the  most  intt  r<  >iing 
information,  which  we  possess  m  regard  to  that  interval,  ^\  e  owe 
entirely  to  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  is  he  and  he  alone,  that  has 
delineated  for  us  consecutively  and  in  detail  those  Germanic 
oonquerom,  and  especially  the  ^Vanka,  in  the  fbll  enjoyment  of 
the  power,  the  benefit  and  the  honora  of  the  conqneet ;  govern** 
ing  the  vanquished,  as  they  knew  how  or  as  they  plea^,  but 
also  governed  in  their  turn  by  relations  of  a  new  description. 
The  diaracter  of  (he  Barbarians,  which  we  have  thna  far  only 
seen  in  war  and  in  violent  and  evanescent  situations,  unfolds 
itself  here  in  all  its  freedom  and  totality,  and  history  can  show 
nothinpr,  which,  in  our  estimation,  could  take  the  place  of  its 
delineation. 

Though  arranged  loosely  and  without  any  real  jilan,  the 
varions  events  recounted  bjf  Gregory  of  Tc>iirs  may  easily  and 
distinctly  he  reduced  to  a  single  leading  fact.  Whether  eccle- 
staatiea  or  laymen,  the  Gdlo*Romans,  whom  their  position  or 
their  intelliffence  gave  a  certain  inflnence,  endeavored  to  direefc 
the  Frankiah  conquest  to  the  common  intereat  of  both  the  v«a- 
qniahed  and  vanqniehera.  Bat  to  the  barbaimiB  chieft  of  these 
eonqnerora  the  power  of  government  was  nothing  more  than 
a  purely  personal  force,  a  means  for  satisfying  their  unbridled 
passions,  their  insatiable  cnpidityand  their  brutal  eagerness  for 
the  mere  material  enjoyments  oi  life.  They  consequently  made 
mutual  war  upon  themselves  ;  they  murdered  and  they  plun- 
dered each  other.   On  the  other  hand,  their  vassals,  who  were 
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their  officers  and  agentti,  being  very  naturally  tlie  enemies  of  ft 
power  which  was  so  contrary  to  aU  the  ideas,  to  all  the  habits 
of  the  GernMUiic  race^  ooimJied  among  UiemselTeSy  reaiated 
their  masters,  and  incesaanuy  aspired  to  appropriate  eiitirel/ 
and  fully  the  reyocable  part  they  had  received  of  the  honois 
and  advantages  of  the  conquest.  Several  of  them  inade  com- 
mon cause  with  the  yanqniahed  population,  which,  under  their 
command,  revolted  at  crery  instant  against  the  Merovingian 
monarchsi  and  ended  in  withdrawing  entirely  £rom  their  domi* 
nion. 

Gregory  has  failed  to  impart  tlic  same  degree  of  perspicuity 
and  proiiiinencc  to  all  the  phafees  of  tliis  fact.  It  contains 
points  which  he  was  unable  or  did  not  wish  to  develop ;  but 
eren  on  these  he  has  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  leave  no 
ioft  of  imcertainty  in  regard  to  the  enaemble  and  the  general- 
ify  of  the  fact 

Now,  in  order  to  give  %  seneral  idea  of  whatever  there  ia 
original  or  interesting  or  proronnd  in  the  isolated  details  of  tliia 
general  fact,  I  shall  prodnce  some  of  them,  dwelling,  by  way 

of  preference,  on  those  which  give  us  the  best  portraiture  of 
the  orenins  of  these  EarbarianF.  as  far  at  least  as  this  genius  can 
be  represented  by  that  of  the  j^ranka»  They  will  be  the  preli- 
minuries  to  our  future  diBciissions. 

The  followinsr  is,  for  example,  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
disposition  of  Thierry,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  and  king  of 
Austrasia,  toward  his  brother  Clotiiire,  the  King  of  Soissons, 
and  ccmseauentlj  hia  roral  neighbor. 

Li  528,  Thierry  and  Clotaire,  who  had  as  yet  never  had  aaj 
quarrel  witb  eadi  other  (a  circnmatance  which  it  is  important 
to  notice  here),  engaged  in  a  common  campaign  against  Her- 
manfried,  the  king  of  the  Thuringians,  who  had  committed 
great  cruelties  toward  the  Franks  beyond  the  Ehinc.  Tlie  ex- 
pedition was  one  of  the  happicft  that  had  ever  boon  under- 
taken. Tlie  Tliiiririfriaiip,  after  a  most  sanguinary  defeat,  were 
obliged  to  Bubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  Franks*  Thierry, 
now  victorious,  and  no  h>nger  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  his 
brother,  conceived  the  idea  of  killing  him.  Clotaire,  having 
become  aware  of  his  danger,  escaped  from  it,  and  the  two  bro- 
thers romnined  aa  sood  fhends  as  they  had  been  before.  We 
will  now  aee,  in  what  terms  Gregory  reconnts  the  adyentnre. 

Thienj,  wishing  to  kill  hia  brodMsr,  inyited  him  to  meet 
jnm  at  hia  reaidence)  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  him 
in  secret  on  acme  matter  of  importance.*  He  haa  ordered  ft 

*^lheBderteiM  dotbaeharlnm  frfttrem  nram  oeddere  volnft  Gt  pneparatis  oceulto  com 
imbfMi,  earn  ad  ae  vocat.  qoaai  aecratina  com  eo  aliquid  tractatiunia,  ezpanaoone  in 
9vte4oantilUutoolarlo,S«no  piiMiB  altamtUfluiM  pott      aim  JiibtL 
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piece  of  tapestrj  to  be  Bospended  from  one  <^  the  sooni  to 
tlie  other,  oehind  which  he  h«d  aeereted  anned  wairion.  Bnt 

the  tapestry  WM  found  to  be  too  short)  in  eonseqnenee  of  wMoh 
the  feet  <n  these  men  could  be  disooTerad.  dotaixe  per- 
eeived  them,  and  ordered  another  body  of  armed  men  to  attend 
liim.  Thierry,  seeing  that  his  brother  had  penetrated  his  de- 
sign, invented  some  story,  and  l)egan  to  conyerse  on  whatever 
happened  to  cottic  into  his  head.  Bnt  wisliiiie;  afterward  to 
obtain  the  panlun  of  liis  brother,  on  account  of  his  evil  inten- 
tion, lie  inado  him  a  present  of  a  large  silver  basin.  Clotaire, 
being  satibiicd,  thauKcd  liiui  and  retomed  to  hla  camp,  and 
Thierry  remained  to  lament  with  his  friends  over  the  bilver 
basin,  which  he  had  lost  without  any  advantage  to  himaelfl 
Atla8t,addreaMi»him8e]f  tohiB  toal3ieodobert,heBaid:  ^Go 
to  ;^onr  ancle  and  beg  him  to  make  yon  a  present  of  l&e  baiia 
which  I  have  jnat  now  given  him.'  Theodobert  went  and  got 
the  basin.  Huenry  waaTery  ingeniooi  in  the  inyention  of  trmks 
like  these." 

Tlic  trait  is  an  admirable  one,  and  perhaps  requires  a  little 
reflection  to  fliseovcr  the  whole  extent  of  its  simouficance I  A 
trait  like  this  gives  us  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  all  the  wars, 
which  subsequently  divided  the  descendants  of  Ch)vis.  It 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  entire  value,  which  a  i^rankiah 
king  could  attach  to  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  maimer,  in  which  the  Fraaks 
nndentood  and  nractiaed  COiriatiani^.  Thejr  h«ve  beat  f<nmd 
more  ferociona  after  their  conTornon  than  beroie  it  They  weve 
neither  more  nor  leaa  ao»  They  had  changed  their  religion  Tery 
readily;  bnt  it  was  impoiiible  for  them  not  to  retain,  for  eome 
time  to  come,  both  in  tne  practice  and  in  the  Mth  of  the  new 
creed,  the  spirit  and  the  habits  of  the  old.  One  of  the  facta, 
which  establishes  most  conclusively  what  I  wish  to  convey,  is  a 
feature  in  the  condTict  of  Clotilda,  the  widow  of  Clovis.  Clo- 
tilda was  regarded  as  a  saiut  by  the  most  pions  bishops  of  her 
time  and  by  Gregory  himself,  and  yet  she  had  continued  to 
cherish  Germanic  customs  and  sentiments,  which  were  entirely 
incompatible  with  those  of  Christianity.  Seeing  her  three  sons 
npon  the  throne,  she  said  to  them  one  day :  My  dearly  be- 
lored  aons,  do  not  make  me  rapent  of  having  educated  yon  wHh 

Oamqoe  tentorfam  Hind  esset  breyin^,  p^deii  armatornra  Rppamcre  detecti.  Quod 
cognoscens  CklothachariuR,  cum  Bain  anuaiuH  in^resAus  eat  duruum.  Tbeaderkas  vero 
intoUigens  hnnc  hee  cognovisse,  fabnlam  fingit,  et  all*  ex  allb  loqaitur.  DeniaM 
mmivm  cpuUaer  dotom  mmn  deiintreii  diacam  ei  magnam  •ig«Bltui  pro  gnli»  mm% 
Culollneluutu  vero  iral«dleenaf  et  pro  rnmerc  graUaa  agens  od  motatam  roj^roMUi  «a. 
TheoderlCQS  vero  querltnr  acl  rho-^.  niilla  ex^tanli  ciLn-ia  sunm  prr<Hc1t<ise  catTmim  :  etad 
aUnm  auam  Tbeadebertam  ait :  Vadi^  patruam  loam,  et  roga.  utmoaiu.  quod  ei  dedl| 
tibi  ana  ▼olontate  coneedat.  Qui  ivbien^,  qaod  poiiit  Impetravtt.  laMflMlSMtal  dslii 
TtModMioiumiltaBeftUidMmk"  Ub.  Itt.  ea^  tIL— Ai. 
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tenderness.  Resent,  I  do  beseech  you,  the  injury  I  have  sus- 
tained, and  liiiston  to  avenge  courageotfsly  the  death  of  my 
father  and  xny  motlier.^'^  liie  iking  wafi  dune,  as  she  had  said 
and  as  ahe  desired. 

It  WM  tinie,  that  her  fiitber  and  her  mother  bad  been  emelly 
Mtt  to  death  by  her  nnele,  Gendebaad,  the  kinff  of  the  Burgan- 
dians.  Bnt  more  than  fifty  years  had  dapsed  since  the  cnme 
had  been  eomadtt<Mi,  and  the  author  of  it  was  ahraady  dead.  It 
was  his  son,  then  reigning,  and  who  had  never  done  Clotilda 
any  harm,  that  was  to  he  extermhiated  at  her  request. 

(There  Avcrc  Indeed  moments,  usually  moments  of  adversity 
or  of  terror,  in  which  the  Franks  seriously  endeavored  to  bo 
t5incere  Christians.  But  even  on  such  occasions,  there  was  still 
soiJiething  egotistical  and  barbarous  in  their  sentiments.  When 
smitten  with  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  (Jlotaire  i.  devoutly 
exehumed :  "  Oh  I  what  must  be  this  king  of  Heaven,  w  lio 
makes  great  monareba  die  so  Mvetcbedlj  1" 

OtmgqrY  frequently  makes  bis  Barbarians  speak,  and  almost 
slways  witb  an  energy  so  abrupt,  so  frank  and  so  poetical,  that 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  these  discourses, 
destitute  aa  bis  writii^  generally  are  of  all  ima^natioii  and 
of  coloring.  I  caaaot  resbt  the  pleasure  of  giying  an  ez« 
ample. 

In  the  year  577,  Gontran,  the  king  of  the  Bur^ndians,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  his  ne|)liew  Childehert,  with 
whom  he  haa  tlius  far  been  at  variance.  Haviiig  therefore 
assembled  his  leudes^  that  is  to  say  his  vassals,  he  embraced  his 
nephew  in  the  presence  of  them,  and  said :  By  way  of  punish- 
ment for  my  sins,  I  bave  been  left  witbont  issne ;  it  is  <»i  thob 
aeoonnt  that  I  desire  to  adopt  this  nephew  aa  my  son.^f  Hav" 
lag  thereupon  directed  Childebert  to  take  his  seat,  he  trans- 
ftmd  bis  kingdom  to  him  by  saying:  ''Let  henceforth  the 
same  hudder  protect,  and  the  same  lance  defend  us.  And  if 
ever  I  should  nave  any  sone,  you  shall,  in  that  event  even, 
always  be  to  me  as  one  of  them,  and  the  tenderness  which  I 
now  pled  ere  to  you  shall  never  fail  you." 

Some  tiiije  after  this,  (rontrun  delivered  a  discourse  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  which  ib  bo  much  the  mure  curious,  as  it  gives 
us  in  a  few  words  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  constantly  iucreas- 

*  '^OUotoeUMIi  vtroMflM  CUodonifmi,  v«l  ftHqww  illM  mum  atlo^tnr  dioena  % 

■on  mc  prp-iit  ^at,  charimimi,  tos  dalciter  enutrisse  :  indignamini.  quawio,  injtirtam 
■})iin  pt  p«iLrU  m.itrisqae  mea;  mortem  sagaci  studio  vindicate."  Lib.  ai.  cap.  tI. — Ed. 

t  S.  (iregorii  UUt.  Prano.  lib.  v.  c.  xviii.  :  "Evenit  impulsa  peccatorurn  iiK  orum.  ut 
Abtqnt  Uber it  raauMMvem :  etkieo  p«to,  at  hie  nepos  meas  miU  flUiu.  £t  imponem 
•w  wtkedram  msm,  eoaetaiii  «i  reganm  irtdidil,  dtetiit:  Uiu  im  {mtom 
protf'7:it,  nnaqae  hasta  dcfendat.  Qaod  s!  Alio?  habncro,  te  nihilomlnus — tanqaam 
Baam  ex      repatabo,  at  Ula  euffl  eU.  (eoumciuo  pernuoeat  charitea,  quam  tibi  ho4i« 
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ing  jealousy  and  hatredi  wHeh  at  I2mt  time  preTailed  betmea 
the  jifmyiiigiftn  chiefii  and  their  yasBalfl^  Gontran  pronomieed 
the  diacome  in  questi(m  before  the  leadet  of  Neustria,  ivho  h 

584  were  assembled  in  a  clmreh  on  the  occasion  of  his  assnmioff 
the  guardianship  of  Olotaire  U.,  who  was  then  four  months  S 
age.  This  ceremony  took  place  soon  after  the  assassination  of 
OnilpenV.  "  I  conjure  you,  said  ho  to  them,  "  I  conjure  yoti, 
ye  men  and  women  who  are  present  here,  to  be  fnitlitul  in  tlio 
observance  of  your  fealty  toward  me,  and  not  to  destroy  n  e  as 
you  have  recently  destroyed  my  InotherB.  Permit  me  to  li\  e 
but  three  years  longer,  tnat  1  may  finish  the  education  of  thtee 
my  nephews,  who  by  adoption  have  become  my  sons.  Beware 
(»aedamity  wMdIiQodmayffracioQfQy  avertl  Beware,  I  say, 
lest  if  I  perish  with  these  wildien,  Ton  likewise  perish  yoa^ 
selreSy  WMn  no  one  shall  be  left  to  mgn  of  our  race  that  hsi 
the  power  to  defend  it."* 

One  might  search  in  vain  in  Gregory  of  Tours  for  the  least 
sentiment  of  Roman  or  Gallic  patriotism,  the  least  regret  be- 
stowed \ipon  the  vanished  glory  or  the  power  of  Rome.  Tlie 
establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  is  to  him  a  consuiuniuted 
fact,  for  which  he  has  neitlicr  murmurs  nor  ictle<  lions.  It  is  to 
this  want  of  moral  and  political  preoccupation,  to  tliis  ab- 
sence of  all  national  pride,  that  we  must  in  a  threat  measure 
attribute  the  truthfulness  and  the  simplicity,  the  eamestnefl 
and  the  calmness,  with  which  he  portrays  the  mannere  and  the 
acts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  to  this  we  must  also  attribute  tiie 
little  interest  and  care  he  takes  in  characterising  ttie  opposition, 
which  the  successors  of  Glovis  encountered  at  an  early  day  in 
Ganl,  especially  in  the  Sonth,  and  which  ended  in  the  disnMni- 
berment  of  the  latter. 

The  sentiment,  in  ficeordance  with  which  Gregory  of  ToufI 
habitually  judges  of  the  events  which  he  records,  is  his  religions 
sentiment,  or,  as  we  mierht  more  fitly  term  it,  his  creed.  But 
his  creed  is  a  jjloomy  an  i  u  n:irrow  one,  incapable  of  elevating 
itself  to  the  lofty  standard  ot  Ohristiaii  morality. 

So  long  as  the  Franks  gained  battles  and  made  con(^aestB 
over  the  pa|»ins  or  the  heieticSy  their  pious  historian  is  qnite  st 
his  ease.  He  triumphs  with  t^em.  fie  explaibia  their  saooeis 
by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  eyen  then,  when  this  succeM 
is  tainted  with  immorality  and  barbarity.  Olovis  assassinates 
all  his  nearest  relations  one  after  the  other,  and  one  thiongh  ths 

*  "  A<^aro  vos,  a  vlri  cun  inulieribas  qoi  adesUs,  at  miM  fidem  iDviolaUm  serrtf« 
SigBMniBlf  nee  m,  vt  tnina  mem  nnper  fecistis,  interimatis ;  licefttqne  mihi  vel  tritm 
•OOifl  nepote*  meos,  qui  mihi  adoptivi  fact!  snnt  fllii,  mutriro  :  nf  fortr-  contingat,  q09» 
dfrinitas  teterna  non  p«(iattir,  nt  cum  parvulia,  me  Ucfuacio,  aunul  pereatu;  cumll 
ran  MMiM  roMM  aoaltetil  fnl  MnMt."  &  0ns-  BUL  Ftau.  li^  viL  «^ 
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Olihfir,  and  takes  possession  of  their  little  kingdoms.  He  thus 
unites  the  soitteied  tribei  of  the  franbL  and  incoarpoietet  them 
into  one  ffraet  nation,  destined  to  act  a  distingiiished  part  in  the 
world.  The  historian  might  say  that  this  was  marching  directly 
and  firmly  in  the  ways  of  policy  and  conqnest ;  Gregory  calls 
it  marching  in  the  ways  of  God. 

But  the  moment  arrives,  and  very  speedily,  when  these  pre- 
tenders to  orthodoxy,  carried  away  by  their  brutal  passions, 
become  divided  among  themselves  ;  they  tear  each  other  to 
piece<s,  and  Bulfer  themfielves  to  bo  beaten  by  the  pagans  and 
the  heretics.  Then  the  ^ood  bishop  is  sorely  amicted  and 
iiiceneed.  He  invokes  a^uinet  the  Barbarians  all  that  is  social 
and  humane  in  Christiamty.  ''I  am  dij»gusted,"  says  he,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  to  recount  the  diBorders,  into 
which  the  nation  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  has  fdunged 
itBelil*  We  have  aniyed  at  the  woefhl  time  ptedieted  by  our 
Lord:  the  fath^  rises  against  the  son,  the  son  against  the 
fiither,  the  brother  against  the  brother,  the  neighbor  against  the 
neighbor.  Might  they  not  learn  then  from  the  reign  of  the 
nnf^'ient  kings,  that  a  kingdom  divided  ftgftiuflt  itself  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have ?  What  are  you  looking  for?"  ho 
adds,  directly  apostrophizing  the  successors  of  Clovis,  "and 
whaL  are  you  in  want  of  I  f  li^ive  you  nut  an  ahundaiue  of 
wine,  of  oil  and  of  wheat  in  your  cellars?  Do  not  your  trea- 
suries contain  lumps  of  gM  and  sflyer  f  Beware  of  disccfdl 
If  you  lose  your  anny,  you  will  remftin  without  support,  and 
you  will  fall  Deueath  the  blows  of  hostile  natioDS.'' 

Sometimes  the  moral  sensibility  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  his 
independence  as  a  historian  awake  as  of  themselves,  quite  un- 
expectedly and  with  so  much  the  more  effect.  This  happens  to 
him  at  the  moment,  when  lie  comes  to  relate  the  death  of  Chil- 
peric.  This  passage,  remarkable  in  several  respects,  is  one  of. 
those  in  which  the  serai-barbarous  iiistorian  of  the  Franks  seems 
all  of  a  sudden  to  go  back  several  centuries,  and  to  approximate 
the  times  of  classical  latinity.  I  subjoin  hero  a  traubiation  of  it, 
which  is  as  laithtul  as  1  could  make  it. 

*  "  Tadet  me  l»ellonim  civiliam  divcrHitates,  qnm  Frftnconun  gentem  et  regnnm 
TAlde  protoraot,  meraoraro :  in  quo,  quod  pejos  est,  tompas  illad^qaod  Dominns  de 

U  Awftnw,  fnakmu  mmragimim  (HMH.  x.  m  DelMbut  eum  hob  «z«mp]»  iuit«il> 
oramnfOi  tomm,  qii  «l  dMU,  ittUn  tb  InlndGlt  foatiDtonniptl*"  Lib.  t.  Protogoi. 

t  **  Qaid  tfitisTqvldqiUBriUsT  quid  aontbnndfttie  ?  In  domlbus  delicie  snpereremrant ; 
Im  f  romptiuLriifl  viDam,  triticnm,  oleamqne  redandat ;  in  thesaaris  nnrtitn  at<jne  arven- 
tam  eoaoenratar.    Unum  vohi*  d«e«t,  qaod  pacera  non  habentes.  Dei  gratia  itidigens/* 

 "  Cavct«  diM::>)niiam,  cavL'te  bella  cirilia,  qiUL'        pniiulmnque  vestrnm 

expugoant.  Quid  aliud  aperaDdam  erit,  niai  com  ezercitus  vester  ceviderit,  yos  »itx9 
■ekUo  r«li«ti,  atfM  •  gBBWuaSTf nil  opfwijptottaM  oofrnalii?"  Lib.  Rokgiv. 
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**  Meanwhile  Cliilperic,*  the  Nero  and  the  Herod  of  our  time) 
had  gone  to  engage  in  the  amnaemoitB  of  the  chaae  on  hlaeoimtry 
0Mt  at  Ohelle8,aSoat  ten  stadia  thmiFaim  One  eraiing,  after 
hafing  retomed  ftom  his  eport  at  night^kll,  as  he  was  descend- 
ing from  hia  henO)  with  hia  hand  supported  by  the  shoulder  of 
a  slave,  some  one  coming  up  to  him  struck  nim  twice  with  a 
knife,  the  first  time  into  his  arm-pit  and  the  second  time  into 
his  belly ;  and  the  king  forthwith  gave  up  hie  wicked  soul, 
together  with  the  blood  that  issued  from  his  mouth  and  from 
his  wound.  The  mischief  he  had  done  is  recorded  in  the  proccd* 
ing  pages.  He  devastated  and  burnt  several  countries,  without 
experiencing  any  regret  for  it,  and  even  with  joy,  as  Nero  did 
in  former  times,  who  sung  his  tragedies  in  the  light  of  blazintf 

SaUces  which  he  himself  had  kindled.  It  frequently  happenea 
lat  be  oondemned  the  innooent,  in  order  to  take  away  their 
property,  and  few  derks  in  hia  reign  attained  to  the  episcopate, 
ile  was  extremely  addicted  to  glnttony,  and  had  made  a  god  of 
his  belly. 

*^  He  was  fond  of  setting  up  for  the  most  learned  of  men. 

We  have  by  him  two  books  of  nymns,  composed  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Scdulius.  But  the  measure  of  his  verses  is  verjr  bad ; 
for  he  employed,  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  short  syllables  instead 
of  long  ones,  and  long  ones  instead  of  short  ones. 

"  He  had  a  horror  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  abuse  the  priests  of  God.  In  tne  privacy  of  hia 
familiar  intercourse,  there  were  none  whom  he  scandalized  and 
lidlonled  ao  readily  as  the  bishops*  The  one  he  fonnd  friyoloii% 
the  other  a  swaggerer ;  this  one  was  a  sUve  to  bia  comforts,  that 
one  a  debanchee.  Snob  a  one  appeared  to  Ihim  Tain^  anotner  a 
pedant  He  detested  the  ehnrch  above  all  things  and  be  often 
said :  '  Look  at  our  exhausted  f  sens  I  Look  at  our  wealth  trans- 


the  episcopate;  eyeij  biihop  ia  a  king  inbla  episcopal  city. 

•  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  tI.  c.  xItI.  "  His  itaqae  cam  hac  piteda  pcrffcntibus,  CUlpcri- 
CY»,  Nero  nostri  t«mporiH  et  Rerodes,  ad  VUlam  CaleoMm,  qaa:  distat  ab  urbe  Pari- 
idM*  qud  oealam  stediis,  aoc^dit,  ibiqa*  T«MtioBe8  •xmwet.  Qoadcm  T«ro  dit 
ngrMMu  de  WMttom,  jta  nb  obMV*  Boeli,  dm  €t  «q«o  MMnMretar,  et  tnuai 
mannm  m\>fr  soapalam  poeri  retfneret,  advenicns  quidam  cum  cuftro  pcrcutit  sub 
ascellam,  iteratoque  icto  Tentrem  cJas  perforat;  statimque  profluenU)  copia  sanguinis 
tain  per  ot  qaara  per  aditum  Ttlneni  iiuqaam  fMttaplritiun.  Qoun  vero  nulitiam  ges- 
Mrit,  topeiiMT  Iwtto  doMt.  Nam  ragfoDM  plurimu  siepiaa  devasUTit  atque  socMBditi 
de  qolbv  nlUI  dotovfa,  ted  letltluii  magia  habebat,  aicat  qaondam  Nero,  cam  inlar 
incendia  palatii  tra^^dias  decantaret.  Caoaaa  paaperam  cxoMi 

babebat,  aacerdotes  Domini  assidae  blasphemabat ;  nec  aliande  magia,  dam  secretof 
MMl^  MBMTMbat  fidicula  vel  Jocos  qaam  de  eocleaianim  epiacopfak  Itlam  ferebatlevem, 
aliam  snperbam;  Ulam  abaadantem,  istum  luxuriosum  ;  ilium  aaMrebat  eiatam,  booA 
tamidum;  nallom  ploa  odio  babena  qaam  eci  loHias.  Aiebat  enim  pleramqoe:  BoM 
paaper  remaoait  flacas  noater,  ecce  divititc  nostra  ad  ccclesiaR  Runt  tran^datx.  Null* 
panftaa,  niai  aoU  epiacopi,  rqniaat;  periit  booor  noster,  ei  tramilataB  eat  ad  epiacopoi 

cMutom.  Jtallioni  oniaia  pu«  dilexiL  *  bbUo  dileotm  Ml:  IdMfPi 

COB  ipiiitui  wbaliiMt,  OBM  tui  i^Mrait  Mi,*'  •to.,  •to.^-iM. 
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Vnder  jpretexts  like  tbese  he  often  broke  the  wOki  that  had  beea 
made  m  favor  of  the  churches,  and  trampled  under  foot  the 
wiahee  of  his  (ather  even^  doubtle^^  imapning  that  the  daf 
woold  come  when  his  own  wonld  likewise  be  respected  hj 

too  oncv 

"  With  ro<5p<vt  to  his  oxcc^^e^i,  th^  imap^inntion  can  conceive 
of  nothing  whicli  he  did  not  practise.  He  was  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  means  wherewith  to  vex  the  people;  and  if  he 
found  any  one  recalcitrant^  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  The  man* 
dates  which  he  addressed  to  the  judges  concluded  witli  tlic  fol* 
lowinff  formula :  *  And  whoever  sliall  disregard  our  orders,  shall 
have  Sieir  eyes  put  ent'  He  never  had  an  honorable  affectioa 
for  any  one  and  was  loved  by  neae^  80  flrom'the  instant  he  had 

SVen  up  the  ghost,  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers, 
alnlfo)  the  bishop  of  Senlis,  who  had  been  waiting  there  for 
three  di^  without  being  able  to  speak  to  him,  came  to  the  spot 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the  assassination.  lie 
washed  the  e^rpsc,  enveloped  it  in  more  fi]^propri:itc  apparel  and 
had  it  buried  in  the  churcli  of  St^  Vincent  at  I\iris," 

Tlio  portrait  of  C^hilpenc  U.,  as  delineated  licre  by  Gregory, 
exliibits  certain  traite  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  return, 
and  I  shall  devote  a  moment  to  their  exposition ;  according  to 
this  account,  one  of  the  manias  of  Chiiperic,  and  indeed  tho 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  was  that  of  appearing  preeminently 
wise  and  learned*  And  his  pretension  was  founded  on  some 
claims.  He  had  composed  two  books  of  ecclesiastical  hymn% 
the  verses  of  which,  to  be  sure,  were  in  the  opinion  of  Oregoiy 
of  TourS)  a  little  weak  in  their  feet  and  too  much  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  hobbling ;  he  had  moreover  written  a  treatise  on  one  of 
the  snblimest  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  creed,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity^  whic^  he  comprehended  and  was  anxious  to  explain 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own :  that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  which  was 
cot  very  orthodox.  Ho  aid  not  stop  here.  He  had  still  more 
strangely  conceived  the  fancy  of  reforming  the  Latin  alphabet, 
whien  he  considered  defective,  by  adding  to  it  four  new  char- 
acters borrowed  from  the  Greek.  He  gave  orders,  that  this 
Reform  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schooler  and  if  we  may 
believe  hie  historian,  he  directed  all  the  Latin  books  written 
accofding  to  the  ordinary  orthography  to  be  obliterated,  for  the 
purpose  of  transcribing  them  anew. 

In  all  this,  there  are  appearances  of  Boman  erudition  and  of 
culture  which  are  obvious  enough  ;  these  appearances  are  still 
more  conspicuous  in  other  art'^  of  Chiiperic,  which  liave  i-efer- 
t^nce  to  the  events  of  the  year  6T7.  The  speetflclcs  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  amusemente  of  the  circus  were  certainly  at  that 
time  very  rarely  given,  if  indeed  they  had  not  entirely  vanished 
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from  Gaul,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  larcrer  cities  of  the  South. 
Olillpci  ic  iiiiiiie  the  iitteiiipt  to  ruostabliali  tlicni.  lie  liud  cir- 
CLUjCb  built  or  repaired  (GregoiT  of  Tours  sajs  expressly  that  he 
had  them  built)  at  Soiflsons  ana  atParifl^  in  which  he  gave  spee- 
taclea  to  the  public. 

To  these  traits  in  the  oondnct  of  Ohilperic  we  must  add  the 
indications  of  his  mode  of  gOTemment  and  of  his  civil  admi- 
nistration, all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  in  these  respects  he  like- 
wise intended  to  conform  to  the  precedent  of  the  Komans. 

All  tlicsc  Roman  manners  were  l^y  no  means  a  particular 
feature,  au  individuality  of  the  cliaractcr  of  Chilperic  ;  they 
were  a  common,  more  or  leas  divers! lied  and  salient,  but  con- 
stant trait  in  tlie  character  of  all  the  Merovingian  chiefs  of  the 
Franklsh  tribes,  who  did  not  escape  the  influences  of  Roiiiau 
civilization,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Visigothd  and  the  liur- 
gundians  had  done.  The  efect  of  these  influences  was  only 
different  on  the  former  from  what  it  was  on  the  latter^  and  was 
productive  of  resolts  more  varied,  more  complicated  and  more 
serious. 

'nrsnsplanted  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  into  a  sitnation  which 
was  entirely  new  to  them,  the  descendants  of  Meroveas  were 

there  assailed  l)y  a  host  of  new  ideas  and  new  tentatives.  Ex- 
ccssivf'ly  greedy  of  power  an<l  of  fame,  of  treasures  and  of 
material  enjoyments,  they  entered  into  the  pursuit  of  all  this 
with  all  the  energy  of  their  character,  and  they  looked  for  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  institutions,  in  the  inventions  and  even 
in  the  excesses  of  the  Roman  civilization. 

The  fact  which  I  have  adduced  above,  of  the  construction  of 
two  amphitheatres  by  the  order  of  Chilperic,  is  surely  a  remark- 
able proof  of  this  mania  on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  for  be- 
coming Bomans.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  not  even  with 
ihe  exception  of  Clovis,  but  what  exhibited  among  his  first 
acts  a  similar  manifestation  of  the  greedy  curiosity,  with  which 
the  Barbarians  searched  in  the  culture  of  the  Romans  f^r  the 
enjoyments  which  they  suspected  it  was  capable  of  affording. 
Clovis  had  heard  by  chance  of  those  mimes  or  dancers  whom  I 
have  already  noticed,  and  whose  art  con-^isttid  in  rendering  by 
the  gestures  and  the  nxovements  of  the  body  whatever  poetry 
could  express  in  words.  He  took  It  into  his  head  to  liave  one 
of  these  artists  at  his  conmiand.  At  that  time,  however,  there 
were  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  it  was 
Theodoric,  then  king  of  Italjr,  who  undertook  to  send  him  one. 
The  pedantic  letter  of  Caasiodoms,  which  announced  and  ao- 
oompanied  this  singular  mission,  is  still  extant* 

*  Cftauodori  epfstole,  xU.  This  b  one  of  tlie  man  v  epktles  written,  in  ib«  name  of 
IteMMlo.  UliaddMiM4toLadiiinorClo?^tli»lcbg4tftteftMilDk  AlltrQoi«ii* 
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All  the  descendants  of  Clovis  did  not  push  their  literary 
vanity  so  far,  as  to  write  bad  verses  or  heterodox  prose,  like 
Cliilperic,  Bat  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  them  prided 
themselves  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  Fortunatus 
complimeuts  the  elegance  with  which  Charibert  expressed  him- 
«df  m  this  language. 

Bat  il  18  pttrtieiilarly  important  to  obaenre  lihe  Bomaa  tea- 
dendea  of  the  ICeroyingian  chiefs  in  their  goyemment,  and  to 
recognize  their  efibcts  on  it.  Kings  of  two  nations,  of  which 
the  one  differed  so  widely  from  the  other,  these  chiefs  found 
themselves  in  fact  invested  with  two  royalties  equally  distinct, 
the  Roman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Germanic  on  the  other. 
The  former,  as  the  clergy  then  proclaimed  it,  was  an  absolnte 
and  despotic  royalty.  The  second,  as  yet  cntiixly  new  and  ill- 
defined,  was  ])  tif  a  sort  of  military  command,  which  free  warriors 
did  not  conbider  themselves  bound  to  obey,  except  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  their  personal  interest. 

As  the  Merovingiana  were  captiTated  by  tiie  eonyenienee  of 
the  Boman  royalty,  complete,  all-powerral  and  respected  as 
it  was^  so  they  detested  the  Qennanic,  which  was  always 
precarious,  always  contested,  however  sli^t  might  be  its  depar- 
tore  from  the  national  ideas  and  the  habits  of  the  Franks. 

In  this  embarrassing  situation,  the  Merovingians  attempted 
at  first  to  assimilate  tlio  Germanic  royalty  to  the  Koman,  or  in 
other  wonls  to  govern  the  conqueror  portion  of  their  subjects 
in  the  same  inanner  and  by  the  same  laws,  as  they  did  the  con- 

Suercd.  JJi.storvhas  prcoerved  us  some  striking  instances  of 
lis  anti-Germaiiic  tentative  on  tlie  part  of  the  successors  of 
Clovis.  Theodebert,  the  king  of  Mctz,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
shrewd  Gallo-Bonian  or  Gallo-Oreek  financier,  by  the  name  of 
Part]ienin&  attempted  to  impose  a  land-tax  on  the  Frankisli  inbar 
bitants  of  nis  Idngdom.  This  measure  was  successful  for  some 
tune ;  but  afler  the  deoesse  of  Theodebert,  Parthenius  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Pranks,  end  from  that  time  a  tenritorial  tax 
was  out  of  the  question. 

We  have  several  constitutions  by  Childebcrt  and  by  Clotaire, 
which  were  conceived  with  the  still  bolder  and  still  more 
anti-Germanic  intent  of  substituting  capital  punishment  in 
place  of  the  pecuniary  compeosatiunfi  tor  murder,  for  rape  and 
even  for  simple  robbery. 
A  little  Uitcr  (in  Gii),  Clutaire  iL  held  at  Paris  a  sort  of 

taktiag  him  on  recent  victory  over  llie  Aletnnnni,  anl  cxhortinjjf  bim  to  clemency 
towtfd  the  inliabitaiiN  <ii  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  uddi  in  conclusi  iM  ;  ' '' Citharcedum 
•titm  arte  sna  lioctum  pariter  doatinavimaa  cxpeditum,  qui  ore  nuuiibosqae  cohmm 
TMt  QMtaDdo,  gloriMi  veitnB  pokttetfa  oblectet.  Qaem  idto  Unw  CVtOM  gnknmt 
Viftidvotevaiiadlietilii  naffaopm  dii4feiidiiiii."«<-JSdL 
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general  council,  composed  of  the  bi6lio|->s  of  his  realm.  He 
then  took  or  adopted  diverse  measures  lor  the  discipline  both 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  all  tniumfiaonwitlmtdutme^  of  nationality 
or  race.  These  tentatiTea  ended  in  nothing.  The  Fftrnks  etui 
dung  to  the  mannere,  the  laws  and  ideas  of  their  Germanic 
aneestij,  and  they  maintained  themselTes  in  their  priTileged 
situation  of  conquerors.  The  necessary  antagonism  between 
the  Boman  royalty  and  Germanic  liberty  then  became  a  direct 
and  open  conflict  of  hostile  forces.    It  19  of  tliib  (lespcrale  stnrg- 

§le  between  the  Merovingian  kiiiL^s  and  tlio  Frankibh  leudes^ 
lat  Gregory  of  Touts  describes  so  many  strange  and  pictur- 
esone  incidents. 

These  kings  ]i;id  doubtless  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  the  lioman  ruvaltj  with  whicli  they  were  so  much  delighted ; 
they  exercised  it  in  an  arbitrary,  e^tistical,  and  brutal  manner ; 
80  {hat  the  conqnered  portion  of  their  subjects,  which  akne  was 
affected  by  its  provisionsy  found  itself  miserably  opprcBSed  and 
daily  degenerated  more  and  more  into  ignorance  and  poTcrty. 
Upon  the  whole,  howoTer,  the  miscliief  came  rather  from  toe 
royal  affents,  the  leudes  or  Tassals  of  the  crown,  than  from  the 
kings  thcmsclvcB,  and  there  was  at  tlie  botton  of  the  Merovin- 
gian monarchy  a  progressive  tendency  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  the  vanf[i]!p}io(i,  a  disposition  to  adapt  itpclf  to  tni  ir  idoaa 
and  to  regard  their  interests.  Tlie  struggle,  tliercfore,  between 
the  leudes  and  the  king  was,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  the  ancient 
civili/atiuu  against  the  prolonged  excesses  of  the  conquest. 

This  struggle,  at  first  a  va^uc  and  partial  one,  ended  in  con- 
centrating  localizing  itself;  it  became  that  of  two  distinct 
countries,  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia)  that  of  two  masses  of 
population,  of  which  the  one  was  mostly  GaUo-Boman,  the  other 
pi  inclpally  Frankish. 

The  Tiolence  and  the  disasters  of  this  strug^e  act  a  promi- 
nent part  in  our  history,  of  which  they  occupy  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  Ncustrian  party,  at  first  victorious,  treated  the  leudes 
witn  tlie  utmost  severity.  'But  the  latter,  rallying  under  the  Car- 
lovincrians,  who  had  now  become  tlicir  chiefs,  were  finally  the 
victorious  combatants.  Tlieir  triumph  in  Gaul  liad  all  the 
appearance  and  all  the  con^^cqiH  iices  of  a  second  Germanic 
conquest,  more  violent,  more  painful  and  more  destructive  than 
the  first.  The  Gallo- Roman  society  was  completely  disorganized 
by  it,  and  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  civilization  vanished 
now  entirely. 

Under  the  Merovineiaps,  at  an^rate  under  ihe  first  of  them, 
literature  and  the  traditions  relating  to  die  grand  questions  of 
philosophy,  had  taken  reftige  from  society  in  the  churehes  and 
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in  the  cloisters,  and  the  clergy  had  thus  preserved  the  power 
of  a  beneficent  intervention  in  the  government  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  favor  of  civilization.  Under  the  first  Carlovingians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands  and  dignities  were 
tmiafemd  07  main  force  into  the  hands  of  the  warriors,  so 
that  the  inflaential  and  stadioos  portion  of  the  eiergj  found 
itself  all  at  once  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  order  of  soldien. 
Then  there  was  nothing  left,  to  which  tlio  name  of  literature 
eonld  be  applied  in  any  sense.  The  chronicles  were  tben 
almost  the  only  kind  of  literary  compositions  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent,  and  these  even  exhibit  the  most  deplorable  madcs 
of  the  barbarity  which  had  invaded  everything. 

The  Carlovingians  were  the  men  of  an  epoch  like  this — men 
of  war  and  of  conquest — who,  before  disquieting  themselves 
about  the  manner  m  which  they  might  govern  the  Gallo- 
Bomans,  were  first  of  all  to  make  sure  of  their  obedience. 
Haying  soon  rallied  the  entire  mass  of  flie  Franks  and  of  the 
Nenstnans,  they  went  to  work  to  reoonqner  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Gaol,  whidi,  taking  advantage  of  the  last  troubles  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  made  itself  independent  and 
was  commanded  by  chiefs  of  its  own.  The  campaigns  of 
Charles  Martel,  first  against  the  Frovenyals  who  had  united 
with  the  Arabs,  and  then  against  the  Arabs  alone ;  those  of 
Pepin  against  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  were,  in  military  par- 
lance, grand  and  glorious  enterprises,  far  superior  to  any  of 
those  of  Clovis.  llowever,  tliese  enterprises  did  not  inspire 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  with  anything  more  than  arid 
notices,  incoherent  and  truly  barbarous. 

The  Gallo-Boman  or  Frankish  writers,  who  after  Gregory  of 
Tonn  had  oecnped  themselves  with  the  histoiyof  the  Merovin- 
^ns,  had  shown  tiiemselves  much  inferior  to  him.  They  had 
interwoven  many  fables  into  their  narratives ;  into  those,  for 
example,  which  relate  to  the  adventures  of  Childenc,  the 
father  of  Clovis,  and  to  the  marriage  of  Clovis  with  Clotilda. 
But  these  fables  had  not  altered  tne  substance  of  the  facts ; 
they  were  but  a  sort  of  poetic  development  of  them.  Strictly 
considered,  they  even  attested  a  lively  interest  for  the  events 
and  names  of  glorious  memory  ;  they  were  nothing  more  than 
history  idealised  in  the  sense  and  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Carlovingian  chronicles ; 
they  contaui  neit&r  fiction  nor  poetry,  bnt  what  is  worse  than 
this,  fUsehoods  and  servile  conceaunents.  And  still  these 
ehronieles  are  works  of  genius,  in  comparison  with  a  multitude 
of  others,  which  furnish  us  a  more  exact  standard  of  the  general 
taste  and  of  the  ordinaiy  compass  of  inteUigenoC)  as  it  enaM 
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at  the  close  of  the  seyentli  century  and  duxing  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth.  Fnrdier  on,  toward  uie  aid  of  tEs  latter  oenttuy, 
we  ftul  find  the  eyentB  related  in  the  chroiiicles  in  qoestioii 
despoiled  of  everjl^ng  that  eonstitateB  their  proper  charaeter 
or  thdr  individuality,  and  reduced  to  certain  eeneral  formidafl^ 
ahstraet  and  lifeless.  Do  we  wish  to  know,  tor  example,  how 
one  of  these  chronicles  describes  the  famous  battle  of 
Poitiers,  which  Charles  Martel  won  over  the  Arahs  of  Spain? 
It  is  as  follows :  In  732  Karle  fought  against  the  Saracens,  on 
Saturday,  near  Poitiers."  Have  we  the  curiosity  to  know  what 
transpired  in  722?  Another  chronicle  c-ives  us  the  infurma- 
tion  m  the  following  terms:  Great  abundancei  wars  fi\>m 
northern  quarters."  * 

And  this  even  was  not  the  ultimate  limit  of  barbarity  in  this 
respect ;  it  arriyed  at  a  point  where  doTolopmentB  like  tbose 
which  I  have  just  indicated,  appeared  to  be  either  superfluous 
or  too  difficult  to  be  written.  The  chronicles  of  that  period 
are  ezdusively  composed  of  the  names  of  the  Idngs  and  of  the 
figures  which  mark  the  date  of  their  accession. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  civilization  seemed  to  be  on  the  poiTit  of  disappearing 
forever  amid  the  disorders  of  the  Carlovingian  conquest,  when  ' 
Charlemagne,  inheriting  the  forces  of  that  conquest,  gave  them 
a  new  and  unexpected  direction.  Tlie  course  of  events  had 
brought  Charlemagne  into  early  and  intimate  i  flaliuns  with  tlio 
Eoman  pontificate,  the  only  power  which  at  that  time  pos- 
eessed,  with  some  enlightenment  and  some  consistent^,  tiie  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  Empire,  and  was  in  a  position  to  make 
some  efforts  toward  the  tnumph  of  those  traditions  oyer  the 
barbarity  by  which  they  were  inyaded,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly increasing  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Tliough  endowed  with  a  marvellous  instinct  of  civilization, 
Charlemagiie  had  nevertheless  in  his  character  many  and  de- 
cided traits  of  the  barbaric  genius ;  he  remained  a  German  in 
more  than  one  respect,  and  it  would  be  a  question  to  know 
whether  he  properly  comprehended  or  really  could  perform  all 
tliat  the  church  of  Kome  suggested  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  of  civilization  iu  the  West, 
CSuurlemagne,  howeyer,  always  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  t^  civilization,  and  accomplished  great  things  for  it.  He 
resDscitated  the  culture  of  language  and  of  letters  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  utter  abandonment ;  he  made  war  against  the  Bar- 

•  7U.  "Magna  fertilitaa  et  bella  contra  aqailoniam."  7S2.  KarlaspugnaTit  co&> 
Irft  flanwenoB  die  Sabbato  ad  Pictavia."  709.     Anniui  dnrai  et  dduleitt  fkuetoi. 

Godpfrid  moritnr."    Several  pprrimpna  of  these  chronicle?;,  cr.  as  tbcj  were  teriBtdg 
Aanauu^  may  be  fooad  la  i^crtz :  Mouum.  Germ.  Uiatoric,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  sq4|. — £d^ 
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barians  beyond  the  Rhine  with  a  view  to  converting  them  to 
Christianity,  and  through  Christianity  to  a  re^lar  social  ex- 
istence. Finally,  bv  accepting  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West,  he  appears  to  nave  indicated  the  desire  oi  elevating  the 
wbole  of  it 

Bat  the  existence  and  the  projects  of  OfaarlemaOTie  were  bnt 
%  magnificent  exception,  a  sadden  and  a  poweifnlintemiption 
of  the  natand  conrse  of  iJiin^.  After  nim,  the  struggle  b^ 
tween  the  political  ideas  and  traditions  of  Borne  and  tiie 
principles  ot  the  Germanic  conquest  commenced  anew.  The 
wars  of  Lonis  le  Debonnaire  with  his  sons,  those  of  his  sons, 
first  among  thciriselves  and  subseq^iirntly  with  their  YapFals, 
were  but  the  continuation  of  this  striiirL^lo,  BliL^litly  modified  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  and  by  the  reigiiB  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  Germanic  spirit  was  at  thia 
time  also  triumphant.  Tlie  Carlovingian  monarchy  was  dis- 
membered in  itA  tarn,  still  more  completely  than  had  been 
ihat  of  the  Merovingians,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
flame  causes. 

T^e  Taasals  of  every  rank  and  of  every  race  established  then^ 
selves  as  absolute  hereditary  seigniors  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
cities,  on  domains,  which  tney  had  thus  far  only  possessed  as 
revocable  fiefs.    Tliis  was  the  definitive  result,  toward  which 

the  Frankish  conquest  had  tended  from  the  bocrinning.  That 
long  period  of  modem  history,  which  is  vulgarly  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  feudal,  commences  with,  and  in  conse^^uence 
cl^  this  dismemberment  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 
This  dismemberment,  brought  on  by  general  causes,  was 


ever,  not  withont  many  locai  TOriations,  I  shall  hens  consider 
it  onij  in  relation  to  me  soath  of  Gaol,  and  vithont  inqoiring 
for  Uie  present,  in  what  respects  the  feudalism  of  this  coontiT 
may  have  differed  from  Ihatof  the  rest  of  France  and  Europe.  I 
may  perhaps  isetDm  to  these  distinctions  on  another  occa- 
flion. 

The  p^eat  feudal  seigniories  of  the  South  date  their  existence 
frc^m  the  end  of  the  ninth  centnr}^ ;  they  consolidated  them- 
selves from  the  commencement  of  the  tenth,  and  what  I  have 
here  to  say  respecting  tl)c  condition  of  the  countries,  which 
constituted  these  seigniories,  has  chiefly  reference  to  the  inter- 
val betw  ten  880  and  920. 

By  a  fortnnate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  soath  off 
Oam  had  never  been  parcelled  oat  to  any  Yerr  great  extent 
even  after  it  had  detacned  itself  from  the  Frankish  conqnest 
A^uitania,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it^  had 
siearlj  always  constituted  hat  a  sinj^le  «tat^  fijst  as  a  dnchy- 


every  where  attended  with  unitbrm 
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iiid  afterwitfd  as  a  kingdom.    Some  isolatsd  'and  tiaaller 

SkrtB,  Buch  as  the  Provenee  and  Septimania,  coireffponded  to 
e  ancient  Roman  divisions,  and  baa  strictlv  detennmed  phy- 
sical limits,  %YhIch  to  a  certain  extent  nu^  haTO  Sttred  as  tae 
motive  for  their  ficcideiital  isolation. 

In  tliis  new  state  of  tilings,  there  could  no  loTigcr  he,  and 
there  was  in  fact  no  luuger,  any  territorial  divi  iun  which  de- 
served the  name  of  a  country,  or  any  gr?>i:[)  ul"  ])opulation 
wliicli  could  be  called  a  people.  All  these  gioupo  wure  too 
small  or  too  factitioits  to  merit  any  sneli  denommatioa.  The^ 
eorrcsponded  to  nothing  natmral  or  historieaL  The  nmnber  or 
states  that  had  sow  sprung  up  was  almost  eqoal  to  that  of  tha 
« *  eities  or  the  fortreseesy  and  there  wm  a»  manj  nationsl  divi- 
sions as  th^  were  dukes,  counts,  soaeraina  of  erery  denomina- 
tion and  of  evezy  rank. 

And  yet  these  millions  of  men,  divided  into  so  many  little 

f roups,  differed  in  no  essential  respect  amoug  themselves, 
hey  had  the  same  faitli  and  tlie  same  cultiis;  they  were  gov- 
erned by  the  same  civil  laws,  by  the  BanH-  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  they  had  the  same  manners,  the  siiuie  arts,  the  same 
kind  and  nearly  tlie  same  degree  of  culture;  they  all  spoke 
the  same  lanmiagc^  they  had  the  same  historical  traditions^ 
and  ihej  all  knew  that  thej  had  Icnig  been  united  under  the 
same  government.  In  a  word,  all  these  people  continued  to 
iosm^m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  they  had  dcme  be^ 
fore,  cm  and  the  same  sodetj,  a  mass  which  was  homogeneona 
in  every  sense  of  the  tenn. 

What  then  was  the  basis  of  this  social  unity  ?  "WTiat  were 
those  laws,  those  institutioivr^,  those  manners,  and  those  tradi- 
tions common  to  nil  tliot^e  i::roup6,  wliicii  were  isolatcHl  only  by 
their  political  chiei->  I  They  were  stiii  tlie  laws,  the  institu- 
tions, the  manners  nivl  the  traditions  of  the  Romans,  greatly 
mudiiied,  uiuluubtedly,  and  greatly  deteriorated,  but  iifwerthe- 
less  recognizable  stiU ;  still  dear  to  the  people,  and  destined 
to  Uye  a^ain  under  new  fonns  at  some  niture  day.  It  thus 
ai^pean,  uiat  even  after  lis  five  centuries  of  perpetual  struggle 
ag^ainst  the  protfressiTe  disorders  of  the  two  Frazudsh  oonqiieets, 
^us  ancient  ana  powerful  civilization  of  the  Koman  world  had 
not  yet  been  totally  annihilated  in  the  south  of  GauU  Whatever 
in  these  countries  and  during  the  epochs  in  question  constitDted 
a  characteristic  trait  of  national  manners,  a  rule  or  medium  of 
social  order,  an  exorcise  of  the  imagination  or  of  the  intellect,  or 
a  popular  enjoyment — all  this  Tiad  been  derived  from  an 
anterior  civilization,  and  w;is  only  the  prolonged  conseq^uenco 
of  the  Grieco-lioman  iullucuce. 
I  have  no  room  here  fof  a  complete  poitiaituie  of  tliu  i»4>uth 
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of  France  in  this  new  rondition,  and  I  sliall  limit  mjisM  to 
an  outline  of  the  state  of  literature  and  of  the  urts. 

Tlie  rt'sturation  of  learning,  whicli  was  wrought  out  by 
the  fostering  care  of  Charlema^e,  did  not  extend  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul.  Whetlicr  churchmen  or  laymen, 
the  writers  who  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  distui- 
^nished  thomselTes  bjr  their  talea^  or  Hhoae  who  at  a  later 
oate  were  tnuaed  in  the  eohoole  fonnded  by  him,  were 
nearly  all  of  them  eiliier  GlermaiiB  or  GaUo-Bomans  from  ihe 
Korth.  There  is  eearcely  one  that  could  be  designated  as  ha.v* 
ing  come  from  the  Sooth.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  part  of 
Gaul  we  meet  with  abhejs  and  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Oharle- 
■manic  origin,  "but  thcpe  schools  do  not  figure  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  Middle  Age.  That  of  Aniane,*  in  Septimania, 
is  the  only  one  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  invested  with 
some  degree  of  celebrity ;  but  this  celebrity  even  is  a  gratuitous 
one.  Tlie  best  authenticated  historical  information  respecting 
this  abbey,  under  the  rubric  of  art,  is,  that  the  columus  and 
the  marble  employed  in  its  constnictiQn  were  derived  from  one 
of  the  ancient  monvments  of  Kimes,  which  was  probably 
destroyed  on  this  acconnt 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  the  capacity  of  King  of  Aqnitaine, 
applied  himself  with  more  zeal  and  wiUi  greater  succett  than 
Cmarlemagne  to  the  reform  of  both  the  secular  and  the  r^ular 
clergy  of  tne  conntry.  Tlie  number  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  tlic  Aqnitanian  monasteries  under  bis  reign  were  spoken  of 
with  boa.^tful  praise;  and  this  prosperity  had,  probably, 
redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  studies  and  the  literature  of 
the  Latin.  But  it  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  The  perpetual 
wars  and  tlie  troubles  of  avery  kind,  in  which  Aquitaine  was 
involved  under  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  sno* 
eenoiiy  soon  caneed  the  min  of  its  chnrches  and  monaaterieBi  co 
tiiai  the  Anoitanian  clergy,  like  that  of  the  Sonth  in  general, 
were  in  a  aoort  time  degraded  to  the  same  lerel  of  i^poranoe 
and  of  groesness,  in  which  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
already  buried.  This  is  a  fact  on  which  it  wonld  be  enperfluous 
to  dwell,  and  oi  which  we  8hall.pre8ently  see  some  verir  astCHi- 
ishing  proofs. 

Meanwhile,  that  which  directly  follows  from  this  fact  with 
reference  to  my  subject,  is,  that  from  the  nintli  (  ontury  the 
^maa  literature  of  the  South  had  almost  entirely  disappeared|  ' 

*Thi4  was  ])robAbl7  nothine  more  than  the  mooasterium  Ani&DeoAe,  which  fn 
Chariemap;n(-  s  time  wts  under  ue  direction  of  a  certain  Benedictoa  (Perta :  Mon.  Germ. 
HNt  vol.  i  p.  301),  &ni  which  in  tho  CtmBtUutio  de  tervUio  mmatUriontm  of  Louis  L 
is  enameraicd  aa  one  <il  foriv-tight  inaUtntions  of  a  aimilar  name  and  ohaxacter.  Perta, 
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and  that  the  measures  of  Charlemagne  had  not  been  able  to 
resuscitate  it.  These  measures  had,  on  the  contrary,  displaced 
the  focus  of  Latin  stadiee  and  traiditions  in  Qam ;  they  had 
transferred  ii  from  the  South  to  the  If orth,  and  this  displace* 
ment  had  an  influence  on  the  literary  destiny  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  has,  perhaps,  as  yet  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  is  firom  the  time  of  this  displacement,  that  we  oegin  to  per- 
ceive in  the  south  of  France  the  first  efforts  of  a  new  local  and 
popnlar  literature  disoTirrnrring  itself  from  the  remain?,  the 
reminibceuces  of  the  ancient  Grseco-Ivoman  literature,  which 
was  then  expiring,  or  had  already  expired.  I  have  promised 
to  make  the  attempt  of  giving  a  complete  exposition  of  tiiis 
curious  transition,  and  the  moment  lias  now  arrived  lor  keeping 
my  word.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
deseribe  the  general  condition  of  the  manners^  the  fdeasi  and 
the  culture,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  transition  m  question  was 
effected,  and  it  will  thus  become  much  easier  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish the  accidental  or  necessary  impulsions  by  which  it  was 
determined*  And  perhaps  we  shall  imd  in  this  cursory  sur- 
vey more  numerous  vestiges  of  the  ancient  paganism  and  of  the 
ancient  pagan  civilization,  than  we  might  have  looked  for  at  so 
advanced  an  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  w^:^  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  at  tlie  time  wlien  the  Ger- 
manic nations  took  possession  of  Gaul,  Cliri&tianity  was  the 
only  religion  of  the  country.  This  is  an  improbable  hypothesis, 
contradicted  by  positive  facts.  It  is  ineontestably  estabUsh^ 
that  on  seyenus  points  of  territoiy,  in  the  remoter  proyinces 
and  on  the  mountains,  Druidism  and  other  primitive  modes  of 
worship,  peculiar  to  liie  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  had  maintained 
themselyes  to  the  last  days  of  the  Boman  dominion,  and  had 
eyen  survived  it.  It  is  still  more  certain,  that  the  Qreeco- 
Koman  paganism  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  a  ])ortion  of 
the  Gallo-Romans  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Barbarians.  The 
zeal,  with  which  the  clergy  combated  all  these  remains  of 
idolatry,  is  attested  by  history.  This  war  was  a  long  one,  and 
was  attended  with  many  singular  incidents,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  classical  paganism  had  maintained  its  a&ceudency 
much  longer  and  more  completely  than  in  the  North. 

Towara  the  middle  of  me  sixth  century.  Saint  OsBsarins. 
bishop  of  Arlesy  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  ecdesiasticid 
chiefs  of  his  time,  had  been  occupied  dunng  the  whole  of  his 
episcopate  in  combating  the  anti-Christian  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  diocese.  Iliese  superstitions,  of  which  a  con^ 
temporary  priest  has  transmitted  to  us  a  list,  which  comprises 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  Grsgco-Latiu  paganism,  blended, 
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perhaps,  with  some  remains  of  the  ancient  local  paganism. 
The  celebration  of  the  calends,  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
haruspices,  the  belief  in  auguries,  the  cultiis  of  fountains  and 
of  forests  are  enumerated  among  the  obnoxiuiis  practices. 

Not  only  did  these  people  then  Btill  believe  in  the  false  gods, 
but  they  continued  to  immolate  victims  in  honor  of  mm* 
Tbis  is  evident  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  oonndl  of  Orleans, 
TKronoondn^  sentence  of  esoommnnication  against  those,  who 
bad  participated  in  the  distrihntioa  of  the  viands  offered  at 
the  sacrifices.* 

Another  council,  held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  589,  the  jnriedic- 
tionof  which  extended  over  all  the  dioceses  of  the  metropolis  of 
Narbonnc,  attests  the  fact,  that  in  these  dioceses  paganism 
was  no  less  prevalent  than  it  was  in  that  of  Aries.  A  canon  of 
this  council  condemns  in  somewhat  vague  and  general  terms 
the  sacriUges  of  idolatry^  which  were  practised  in  all  parts  of 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Visigoths. j  A  new  council,  held 
at  Narbonne  that  same  year,  in  continuation  and  in  conclnslon 
of  the  precedmff  one,  points  ont  expressly  among  all  those 
sacrileges  of  iddatry,  which  the  latter  had  proscribed  without 
any  specifications,  one  which  was  peculiar  to  the  province  of 
Karbonne.  It  prohibits  the  celebration  of  Thursday,  the  day  of 
Jupiter,  unless  some  Christian  solemnity  should  happen  to  coin- 
doe  with  the  day.J 

This  concurrence  of  the  councils  and  of  the  bishops  in  com- 
bating everywhere  the  remains  of  the  ancient  idolatry  had 
been  productive  of  some  effect ;  but  the  success  was  far  from 
being  a  complete  one.  Sundry  religious  usages  of  the  Grjeco- 
Roman  paganism  had  been  retained  in  southern  Gaul,  as  in 
other  places,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
protestations  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  These  usages 
oad,  however,  gradually  lost  llieir  primitive  character ;  they 
had  ceased  to  be  religions  acts ;  they 'were  no  longer  living 

*  ConcO.  Aarel.  if.,  oao.  n.:  "  CathoUci,  qui  ftd  idolomm  onltam  non  cmtodito  «d 

intcffram  accept!  gratia,  reTertantar,  vcl  qof  (Hbla  idolornm  cultibiis  immolatis  gustn 

QliciU;  prtpsuraptionia  utuntar  ab  ecclesiae  coctlbns  arcoantnr."  etc. 

fConcU.  ToleU  iii.  can.  xvi. :  "Qaoniam  pene  per  omncm  Higpaniam  sivo  Galliam 
idolfttrie  sacrilegiom  inolevit,  boo,  earn  eonaenau  gloriosissimi  principis,  sancta  tynodni 
ordinavit,  ut  omnia  sacerdos  in  loco  rao  nna  cum  Judice  territorii  sacrileginm  memonip 
tam  Btadioae  perquirat,  et  exterminate  invcntuin  non  differat,"  etc.,  etc.  The  penalty 
of  excommunication  is  attached  to  tlie  ncgloct  of  this  requirement.  Several  of  the 
capitalarieA  of  Charlemagne  inveigh  with  great  Beverity  against  all  the  remains  of 
Pagan  raperstltion,  and  exhort  the  biflbopa  to  baotah  HwDi  n-om  their  respeotive  dio> 
ce»es  :  "  Ut  populus  Dei  paj^aniaa  non  faciat ;  sod  ut  omnea  spurcitias  gcntilitatia abjiciat 
et  reap  oat,  aive  profuna  sacriflcia  mortuorxim.  cive  aortflegoa  vel  divinos.  f^ive  phylac- 
terla  et  aueuria.  sive  incanlationea,  aive  hoHtias  imniolatitias,  quus  stiilti  homines 
jnxte  eodeaiaa  rita  pagaaorom  fiwiant,  sab  nomine  lanctoruin  martyrum,"  etc.,  etc. 

^Concfl.  Norbon,  can.  xv. :  "Ad  noa  pcrrcnlt,  qnoodaro  de  popnlia  Calholicie  fldel 
•xecrabili  rita  diem  quintam  feriam,  qui  et  dicitnr  Jovia,  excolere  et  operationem 
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superBtitlons  blended  with,  or  substituted  in  the  place  of,  Christ- 
ianity. The  false  gods  had  been  gradually  furgotten,  but  the 
natural  desire  and  the  necegoity  of  agreeable  emotions,  and  the 
Mdal  habits  to  which  tbeir  coitus  had  gircn  risoi  had  nearlj' 
,all  of  them  survived  that  cnltiis.  The  sports,  fhc  songs,  the 
imitative  and  picturesque  dances,  which  had  ccmstitiited  a  pirt 
of  them,  had  remained  in  vogue  as  the  means  of  reunion,  as 
civic  festivals,  as  popular  spectacles. 

Tliese  diversions  nad  forced  themselves  into  an  association 
with  the  ceremonies  of  Christiauity  ;  they  took  place  on  the 
occasions  of  Christian  solemnities,  and  they  had  become  in  a 
measure  their  accessor}^  Those  pagan  temples,  where  they 
had  commenced,  continued  to  be  tneir  tlieatre,  tranbiurmed 
into  churches,  as  liad  been  the  mujurity  of  these  temples.  The 
companies  of  daueers,  which  represented  the  autiq^ue  choruses, 
were^  composed  (as  had  been  the  latter)  sometimes  of  persons 
of  both  sexes ;  sometimes,  and  it  would  seem  most  frequently, 
of  women  snd  of  Their  dances  were  always  accmn- 

panicd  with  songs,  and  the  ordinary  burden  of  these  songs  con- 
sisted of  sentiments  or  adventures  of  love.  The  writings  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laws  never  mention  them  without  horror, 
never  without  branding  them  as  tissues  of  turpitude  and 
obscenity. 

It  was  these  remains  of  the  ancient  choral  plays,  tliese 
daiiccs  and  the  songs  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  that 
the  councils  of  every  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age  proscribed  as 
being  yet  in  vogue  ;  which  they  designated  as  pagan  usages, 
sometimes  by  new  nam^  inv«ited  for  this  purpose,  but  more 
frequently  by  thdr  ancient  epithets,  and  which  they  describe 
in  a  manner,  wliich  proves  that  these  epithets  were  well 
applied. 

Charlemagne  did  his  utmost  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  coun- 
cils and  bishops  for  the  abolition  of  these  relics  of  psganism. 

He  issued  on  this  subject  a  capitulary,  of  which  1  sliali  give  a 
verbal  report,  because  it  characterizes  the  usages  condeinTicd  by 
it.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  When  the  people  come  to  the  churches, 
on  Sundays  or  on  fast-days,  let  them  not  ^ive  themselves  up  to 
dances,  to  saltations,  or  to  the  chanting  of  infamous  and  obscene 
songs,  for  these  things  are  the  remains  of  pagan  customs."  * 

iSic  general  council  held  at  Borne  in  826,  characterizes  these 
profanations  still  more  roecificallj.  ^  There  are  jtersons,"  says 
the  thirteenth  canon  of^that  council^  ^  and  emcially  women, 
who  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  or  on  other  religious  occaaioSs 
repair  to  the  churches,  not  from  any  suitable  motives^  but  for 

•  AnoSMr  MpitaUrj  ft  ti>  •  ri»Uw  tSMfc  i    Ouiietttt  tarpe  atqae  kurariofviachtt 
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thepnrpose  of  dancing,  of  chanting  scandalons  wordp,  of  forminff 
and  of  leading  choruses,  so  that  if  they  have  come  there  with 
venial  eins,  they  return  thence  with  the  heaviest."  * 

These  profane  customs,  common  to  all  the  countries  which 
iiad  been  provinces  of  the  Koman  Empire,  were  very  generally 
prevalent  and  deeplv  rooted  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  we  en- 
oonnter  vestigeB  of  tnem  in  almost  every  direction. 

Frem  the  rear  589,  the  coanoil  of  Toledo,  to  which  I  have 
•bpeadf  allnded,  proiiihited  the  ediibitioii  of  profane  dances 
iDd  of  obscene  soD^  during  the  eolemnities  of  Christian 
worship,  t  The  practice,  whi(%  we  axe  t<^d  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  at  Limoges,  is  still  more  cnrious  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  more  circumstantial.  The  people  of  this  city  were  in  the 
habit  of  interfcrinjr  on  their  own  account  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Saint  Martial,  who  was  the  apostle  and  the  patron 
of  the  country.  At  the  conclusion  of  eacn  psalm,  they  sung  in 
place  of  the  words  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  a  couplet  in  the 
valgar  tongue,  of  which  the  sense  was :  "  Saint  Martial  pray 
for  ufl  and  we  will  dance  for  you."  And  they  actually  danced 
ullle  chanting  these  words.  Thej  execated  a  round,  a  choms^ 
ind  aU  this  in  the  chnroh  itself. 

^  llie  festhral  of  the  Ascension  was  likewise  celebrated  in  that 
^tf  by  popular  dances,  with  this  difference  only,  that  these 
dances  were  not  performed  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  on 
>  nmghboring  meadow.   The  same  thing  was  practised  at 

Chalons,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  these  usages,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
proofs,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  their  pagan  origin  ;  it  is 
the  care  with  which  the  clergy,  unable  to  abolitJli  them, 
attempted  to  sanctity  them,  by  adapting  them  as  well  as 
eould  be  done  to  the  Christian  cultus.  It  thus  frequently 
luippened,  that  a  priest  preluded  with  some  prayer  or  some  pious 
mmoiiy  to  these  rounds  and  these  profane  songs,  in  whidi  the 
peofde  Bought  their  pleasure. 

•  Concil.  Roman,  anni  82G.  can.  xxxv.  :  "  Santqnidam,  et  maximc  mullcres,  qni  fcstia 
difbtu  fttqiM  Maotoram  natalitils.  noa  pro  eorum,  qaibua  delectanUur,  dcsideriis 
^^Dirt,  mi  iMtbtndo,  TerbA  tarpia  deeftDluido,  choreas  ienendo  et  dQMndo,  simill- 
Wioem  paganorum  peragendo  advenire  procarant;  tales  enim,  si  cum  minoribus 
ytimt  ad  ccclesiam  peccatis,  cum  mi^'oribait  revertuntur,"  etc.,  etc.  Loo  IV.  enjoiafl 
•xeommunication,  If  after  an  a  lmonition  the  practice  is  not  abandoned.  The  XlXth 
of  the  Coaaeil  of  OaviUa  (a.i>.  650)  proooribes  the  same  coatoin,  which  appears 
J^re  been  in  vogw  onill  •Jtlnordiiiary  oo«mIoiu,  raoh  w  Sedieatlou  of  olmrohM, 
fcitinl«of  the  martyrs,  ete.--^fitf. 

t  Concil.  Tolct.  can.  xxlH. ;  "  Exterminanda  omnino  ert  irreligiosa  consaetndo, 
nilgas  per  saDctomm  solemnitates  agere  consuerit ;  utpopnli,  qui  debent  officia 
^^atteodMPe,  laltatiooibos  et  tarpibos  mvfgfleat  caoticls;  non  solam  aibi  nocentesi 
«i  nilgioMrvm  oAella  pentrepenlM.  Hoe  eteofm,  nt  ab  odbI  Hlspaiiia  de|iel]«tar, 
•*<'«rdotnm  et  Judicum  a  concilio  sancio  cur«  commlttator."  Another  council  of  an 
ttriier  date  iiaued  a  atmilar  canon:  *^Non  licet  in  ecdeibt  choros  afecalariom,  vel 
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AH  these  remains  of  pagan  rites  reposed  on  the  general 
groundwork  of  paganism.  They  repr^ented  the  ordinary 
formalities  common  to  all  the  ancient  festivals,  without  any 
more  particular  reference  to  any  one  of  these  festivals  than  to 
another.  At  any  rate,  the  testimonies  of  the  eedeelaatien  on 
tibis  point  are  too  vague  to  distingiiiah  anything  more  qMciaL 
Among  all  these  pagan  reminisoeneea  of  tne  Ifudle  Age,  there 
are  bnt  very  few,  which  it  seems  possible  to  refer  to  anj 
determinate  localities  or  partieiilarities  of  the  ancient  cnltos. 
Of  these  I  shall  only  notice  one,  which  is,  however,  a  singular 
and  a  remarkable  one,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  the  nncient  cultus  of  Flora. 

The  iiilinliitants  of  Rome  adored  under  this  name  a  divinity, 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  fecundity  of  the  eartn, 
and  over  the  prosperous  growth  of  vegetation,  regarded  as  a 
means  of  sustenance  for  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
beginning  of  Mar,  by  amusements  which  had  beoome  proyer- 
biiu  for  thdr  scandaL  The  conrtesans  of  the  c  i  t  y  were  collected  in 
the  stadium ;  and  at  a  given  signal  they  stripped  themselyes  of 
all  their  garments,  and  commenced  running  races,  the  prize  of 
which,  like  that  of  all  the  other  public  sports,  was  awarded  by 
dnly  appointed  magistrates^  and  m  the  name  of  the  people. 

How  can  we  imagine,  that  a  usage  like  this  could  have 
maintained  itself,  under  the  Christian  empire?  And  vet  it 
was  kept  up,  and  that  for  centuries,  in  several  cities  of  ancient 
Provence,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Aries.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  customs  of  this  city  to  celebrate  tiie  feast  of  Pente- 
cost by  diverge  g} muastic  exercises,  by  feats  in  wrestling,  in 
leaping  and  in  racing — exercises,  the  taste  for,  and  the  habit  of 
which,  by  the  way,  the  HassiHans  had  left  in  all  the  pJaom  _ 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  their  sway.  These 
amusements  always  drew  together  an  immense  coneoune  of 
people;  they  were  concluded  by  races  of  nude  prostitates^  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  won  them ;  they  were 
distributed  by  the  magistrates,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  enm- 
miinity.  All  this  was  remilated  by  the  municipal  statutes,  and 
all  tliiH  A\  as  not  abolishcduntil  the  sixteenth  century^  in  conae- 
<^uence  of  the  remonstrance  of  a  capuchin. 

Tlie  same  thing  was  practised  at  Beaucaire  and  doubtless  in 
many  an  other  city,  whose  ancient  usages  are  now  forgotten  and 
unknown.  The  association  of  sports  like  these  with  one  of  the 
most  solemn  festiyals  of  the  Christian  church  has  something 
striking  about  it;  It  shows  us,  how  strong  the  tendencj  of  the 
pie  was,  to  trsnsfer  to  the  austere  pomp  of  ich»  new  cnltua 
obscenest  reminiscences  of  the  old. 
As  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  pagan  usages  became 
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more  iiiiiigniiicant  and  of  rarer  occurrence  in  proportion  to  tho 
remoteness  of  their  origin,  and  that  the  clergy  had  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  abolish  or  to  modify  them,  we  may  regard  thdr 
j>opularity  at  eomparatiTely  recent  epochs  as  the  certam  indica- 
tioii  of  a  much  more  exteosire  popularity  At  an  earlier  ]>eriod* 
IhnSi  for  example,  the  Frovenyal  manners  of  tlie  seventeenth 
centiuy  still  contained  a  multitude  of  usages,  which  authorize 
ns  to  suppose,  that  daring  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  thm 
customs  must  have  been  at  least  half  patrfin.  Tlio  following 
striking  illustration  I  gather  from  a  curioiis  pamphlet,  addressed, 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  (in  1645),  to  Gassendi,  by  a  certain 
Tourangeaii,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Provence,  this  good  Tourangeau  had  been  singularly  struck  hj 
what  he  had  seen  there  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
appealed  to  him  strange  and  pa^an  in  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  especially  m  the  famoos  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi  at  Aix.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  his 
offence  at  the  scandal,  that  he  addressed  to  Gassendi  the  uttle 
work  to  which  I  have  allurlcl,  and  which  was  entitled ;  ^  A 
complaint  to  Gassendi,  with  reference  to  the  unchristian  usages 
of  his  countrymen,  the  Provencals."  The  author  describes  Uie 
festival  of  Saint  Lazarus,  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Pagan  Marseilles,"  says  he, "  had  strenuously  prohibited  all 
theatrical  representations ;  but  now  tliat  it  professes  the  relip^ion, 
in  tho  eyes  of  which  all  theamusemeiiU  ot  the  stage  aie  crimes, 
it  has  ceased  to  abstain  from  these  amosemeuts.  fact,  it 
celebrates  the  festival  of  Saint  Lasams  with  dances,  which. 
owin|^  to  the  mnltitude  and  the  variety  of  their  fibres,  have  all 
the  air  of  theatrical  representations.  All  the  inhabitants,  at 
least  those  who  wish  to  make  the  day  of  their  Saint  a  mcony 
one,  meet  pnblicly,  both  men  and  women,  and  wearing  grotesque 
masks,  they  all  commence  the  most  extravnp^f^nt  dnnccs.  1^  ou 
would  say  that  Satyrs  and  Nymphs  were  canviii<i;  on  their 
frolics  together.  They  take  eacn  other  by  the  hand,  they 
march  through  tho  city  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  violins,  and 
when  they  form  an  uninterrupted  file  bending  and  winding 
its  scrpetine  course  through  all  tho  turns  and  passages  of  the 
streets,  they  call  this  great  sport.  But  why  should  it  be  made 
in  honor  of  Saint  Lasams  I  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  am 
nnable  to  divine,  any  more  than  the  many  other  extravagances 
in  which  the  Provence  abonnds,  and  to  which  the  people  are  so 
mnch  attached,  that  if  anv  one  were  to  relax  their  observance^ 
however  slightly,  it  wonld  be  looked  upon  as  a  hi^h  misde- 
meanor, which  IS  sometimes  punished  by  the  destroction  of  the 
property  and  harvest  of  the  delinquent.'' 
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A  provincial  council  of  Narbonne  held  in  tlio  year  li>ol»  had 
not  yet  done  with  these  obnoxious  rcmaine  of  paganifim,  wnichj 
aa  we  have  seen,  had  been  condemned  eince  the  year 
U  to  eay,  more  tnaa  nine  centimes  before*  It  proscribed  ane^ 
the  practice  of  dancing)  and  eveiy  other  sort  of  play  or  repre* 
■  sentation  in  the  churches  or  cemeteries. 

That  which  took  place  at  the  celebralion  of  funerals  coincides 
with  all  the  preceaing  faets^  and  confirms  all  the  reflectionS| 
wiiich  are  suggested  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
clergy  of  the  South  had  made  every  effort  to  ohtnin  the  exelnsivo 
manageniLnt  of  the  ceremonies  connecte<l  with  the  burial  ol  the 
dead — in  other  words,  of  one  of  the  officer  <  f  social  life,  over 
which  religion  naturally  exerts  the  greatest  aniount  of  influence. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  epochs  of  the  Middle  A^e, 
nuw  under  consideratiou,  the  I'unerals  were  celebrated  witli  tne 
most  incongmous  intermL&tore  of  ChristiMi  and  pagan  rites. 
It  was  still  enstomary)  for  example,  to  engage  for  ibneral  pro* 
cessions  bands  of  hired  monmers,  who  by  thdr  gestmresi  vmt 
words  and  their  screams,  gave  all  the  aemonstrations  of  the 
intensest  grief»  Death  was  celebrated  with  songs,  which 
were  not  those  of  the  Christian  ritual,  bnt  which  were 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  They  were  a  sort  of 
iTiynologUGs,  and  alwayp  executed  with  a  certain  formal  prepa- 
r;iri(»n,  often  by  two  alternate  choruses  of  maidens,  nnd  with 
iiuisy  accorapaninieiits  of  a?)  instrnmental  music,  as  profane  as 
the  songs  themselves  with  which  it  was  intermingled  ;  and  all 
this  transpired  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ])rie6ts, 
who  were  obliged  to  participate  in  these  acts  of  heathenism,  or 
at  any  rate  to  submit  to  them  I  This  latter  mode  of  celebrating 
foneral  solemnities  seems  to  have  been  rathw  Greek  than 
Itoman.  Moreover,  the  country  in  which  it  was  generalJy 
prevalent  and  popular  during  the  Middle  A^e  was  one^  in 
which  the  Greek  population  nad  predominated  for  centuries 
before  ;  it  was  the  Provence  proper.  Tlie  custom  was  still  in 
vogne  at  the  beginnii^g  of  the  tnirteenth  century^  and  in  all 
probability  nmch  Liter. 

Chark  ruagne  had  already  attempted  to  abolit-li  tiiesc  wholly 
pagan  modes  of  burjn'ng  the  dead.  He  had  deei  Led  that  all 
those,  who  attended  a  funeral  prf  jceesion,  and  did  n<»r  know  some 
psalm  by  heart,  should  sing  tho  Kuris  deimn  aluud.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  substitute  something  religious,  something  Christian, 
m  place  of  the  profane  songs  in  use  on  such  occasions» 

These  different  traits,  -wMi  I  could  easilr  haye  mnltij^lied) 
reveal  several  characteristic  propensities  <tf  tne  medissyal  mhsr 
bitants  of  the  south  of  France.  We  perceive^  that  what  they 
had  retained  with  the  greatest  tenadtjy  of  the  paganism  of  the 
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Greeks  and  RoraanB,  was  its  gayest,  its  most  sensual  and  its 
most  picturesque  side,  in  short,  whatever  was  adapted  to  cap- 
tivate the  ejes  or  eai'  iu  tLe  shape  of  an  amusement  or  a 
fepectade. 

It  was  perhapB  in  eoiuBeqaenee  of  Hie  Mune  tendeneies,  thmt 
IheBe  people  had  preserved  certwn  proTisioDS  of  tibe  civil  or 
penal  eode  of  the  Phocseans,  whieh  were  ineompatible  with  the 
piui^  of  ibe  Christian  spirit.  Thus,  for  ezampley  in  several  of 
the  Bontheni  cities,  and  particularly,  it  would  seem,  in  those 
which  were  nearest  to  the  sea-coast,  the  punishment  for  adultery 
was  a  greater  scandal  tlian  tlic  crime  itgdf.  Tlio  culpable  party, 
if  a  woman.  w;\s  placed  in  a  state  of  nature  upon  an  ass,  and 
thus  paraded  thrnngh  the  whole  city.  We  have  every  reason 
to  regard  this  custoui  as  one  of  Ionian  origin,  and  introduced 
into  Saul  by  the  Massilian8.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  established 
fact,  that  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ionia  Lhe  same  crime  was 
punished  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  woman  thus  pun* 
lahed  waa  there  eaUed  anobafkf  that  la  to  aaj,  the  rider  upon 

BeeideB  these  ancient  feativalB,  which  they  had  kept  up  from 
the  pagan  times,  the  people  of  the  South  had  amusements  of 
anotoer  kind  and  much  more  frequent,  for  which  they  were 
likewise  indebted  to  antiquity.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these 
were  the  feats  of  dexterity,  of  strength,  or  of  agility,  which 
were  performed  in  the  open  air,  either  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
public  places.  Among  tnese  amusements  the  yarious  kinds  of 
rope-dancing  lii!;ored  with  distinction. 

The  invention  and  the  improvement  of  these  sorts  of  exercise 
are  almost  exclusivelv  due  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  become  the 
more  passionately  addicted  to  them,  in  proportion  as  the  nohler 
and  more  eeriona  artSy  which  depended  on  the  varied  exercise 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  fell  mto  ^dnal  desuetude  among 
them.  The  same  motives,  which  had  prompted  them  to  invent 
and  to  relish  them  in  GreeoCy  had  led  to  their  adoption  in  all  the 
BomaiiprovinceB. 

The  Greeks,  who  made  a  profession  of  these  arts  (if  frivolous 
products  of  a  degenerate  civilization  like  these  deserve  the 
nonor  of  the  name),  were  designated  by  various  appellations, 
according  to  the  different  exercises  to  which  they  more  espe- 
cially applied  themsel  ves.  But  they  were  ail  comprised  unaer 
one  common  denominiition,  which  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
prodigy-makers.  Toward  the  latter  time  of  the  empire  they 
were  designated  in  Latin  by  tiie  equally  generic  name  of  Joeu^ 
Idtarm.  These  men  introdneed  themsefves  at  an  early  date  into 
the  south  of  Ganl^  where  they  were  called  Jogltm  or  JonglenrSy 
and  where  they  were  destined  to  become  at  a  f nture  £y  the 
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rhapgodi^ts  of  tlie  Troubadours  and  one  of  the  poetic  clasfies  of 
Proven r 111  society. 

Anotlier  amusement,  as  popular  as  the  preceding,  and  which 
was  likewise  and  still  more  intimately  connected  with  the  arts 
of  antiauity,  consisted  in  the  dramatio  or  mimic  fams  and 
plays,  me  onlj  and  scarcely  distinfiniishable  remnant  of  the 
ancient  tfaeatncal  representations.  Bneli  of  these  representa- 
tions, as  presupposed  a  certain  degree  of  literary  culture  in  tbe 
spectators,  and  which  required  a  certain  apparatus  and  the  con- 
venience of  a  tlieatrc,  mnst,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  have 
necessarily  been  discontinued  in  Gaul  at  an  cnrly  day,  very 

Srobably  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  centiny  at  tlie  latest, 
lut  the  dramatic  plays  of  an  inferior  order,  those  whi(  li  could 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  required  any  stage  or  the  cooperation  of 
many  actors,  certainly  continued  to  be  in  vogue.  Those  his- 
trions,  those  itinerant  mimes,  who  had  long  smce  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  firom  city  to  city,  from  borough  to  borough, 
amusing  the  populace  by  thw  parodies  and  by  their  fivgrnent- 
ary  imitations  of  the  comedy  or  the  pantomime  of  the  laiger 
theatres,  had  their  successors,  who  continued  and  perpetuated 
their  art. 

Ko  doubt,  tins  art  had  already  miserably  degenerated  with 
reference  both  to  the  means  which  it  employed  and  to  the  end 
proposed ;  no  doubt,  the  traditions  and  the  recollections,  on 
which  it  was  founded,  had  become  more  and  more  distorted  and 
adulterated,  the  further  thev  had  receded  from  their  source ;  but 
they  did  not  become  entirely  extinct,  and  there  is  not  an  epoch 
of  the  Middle  Age,  in  which  we  could  not  discover  some  ves- 
tiffes  of  them. 

In  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Hiddk 
Age  we  find  certain  proYisions,  which  prove  that  at  this  epoch 
there  existed  histrions  and  mimes,  who  were  the  successors  of 
the  histrions  and  mimes  of  the  pagan  period.  These  laws  pro- 
nounce against  the  former  the  same  exclusions,  which  the  Roman 
emperors  and  the  ancient  councils  had  pronounced  against  the 
latter.  They  likewise  refused  them  the  right  of  becoming  wit- 
nesses before  the  tribunals. 

The  representations  by  which  they  fascinated  the  uncultured 
multitude  are  nowhere  specified  in  the  acts  Avliich  proscribe 
them,  but  they  are  summarily  qualified  as  the  wanton  plays  of 
infamous  and  obscene  histrions,  as  the  filtliy  jests  of  mimes,  sod 
by  other  terms,  which  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  their  dose  alli- 
ance to  the  pagan  mimes. 

The  ecdesiastical  authors,  who  make  mention  of  these  r^re- 
sentations,  have  in  all  probability  spoken  of  them  with  so  nuich 
conciseness  and  obscunty  for  no  other  reasoui  than  because  they 
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did  not  venture  to  be  more  explicit.  As  far  as  we  can  form  any 
conception  of  them,  froin  such  imperfect  testimonies,  these  farces 
were  always  of  a  coarse,  and  fri  (inrntly  of  a  licentiouB,  cliarac- 
ter,  in  which  one  or  several  actors  represent ed,  often  by  a  simple 
pantomimic  play,  sometimes  also  by  the  aid  of  speech,  certain 
pleasing  or  burlesque  actions  and  situations,  the  majority  of 
which  miiBt  have  belonged  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity. 

And  the  munes,  the  dramatic  lugtrions,  properly  bo  ealled, 
were  not  the  only  artiste  of  pagan  antiquity,  whicn  had  their 
ropremtatiTea  in  the  Middle  Age.  Thoee  dancers,  those  mnai- 
dans,  those  itinerant  buffoons  of  the  pagan  age,  which  were 
invited  to  the  private  feasts,  to  weddings  and  to  banquets,  or 
who  introduced  themselves,  in  order  to  increase  and  add  variety 
to  the  amusement,  were  still  to  be  found  dnrin^  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  exercising  the  same  prol'ession,  loadinjr  the 
same  life  as  their  predecessors  had  done  before  them,  and  as 
welcome  as  tlioy  had  been,  wherever  they  presented  tliemselves. 

They  are  tlie  same  personages,  which,  under  their  autiquo 
names  of  Thymelici  and  of  buffoons,  the  Emperor  Louis 
Is  D^nnaire,  by  way  of  a  pions  exception  to  the  general 
iinge»  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  from  his  entertain- 
mentsw 

Among  this  class  of  artists  there  figured  certain  wcmeni 
whom  contemporary  legislations  designate  as  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. I  refer  to  the  dancers  and  the  flute-players,  who  went 
about  from  city  to  city,  and  in  the  cou?itry,  oepecially  on  Sun- 
days and  on  festivals,  searching  in  every  direction  for  those 
Tvhom  they  might  for  a  moment  please  or  seduce.  They  were 
under  new  and  bometimes  barbarous  luiinos — the  ancient  Orchcs- 
trides,  the  Aulestrides  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans,  save 
that  they  fell  far  below  the  talents  and  the  graces  of  their 
aoeient  prototypes.  We  shall  find  ikem  again  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centnries,  in  those  women  mo  were  the  itine- 
nmt  rivals  of  the  Jondeurs,  after  the  latter  had  become  the 
Aapsodista  or  singers  of  the  Troubadours. 

All  these  remams,  all  these  traditions  of  the  religion,  the  arts 
and  the  customs  of  antiquity,  necessarily  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  equivalent  remains  and  of  similar  traaitions  of  ancient  poetry, 
with  which  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected. 
It  ig  m  fact  easy  to  convince  ourselves,  that  at  tlie  ('])ocbs  under 
coDsidi  ration  tnerc  must  have  existed,  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  a 
popular  poetry,  whicli  was  the  express  and  direct  reminiscence 
of  that  of  the  ancient  paganism,  feeble  and  degraded  as  that 
leminiscence  may  have  oeen. 

And  in  the  mat  place,  ihose  profane  dancesi  the  remains  of 
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ancient  rtli^ious  choruses,  which  had  perpetuated  themselves 
in  the  Christian  solemnities  ;  tliose  pagan  rites,  wliirli  liad  been 
kept  up  in  the  funeral  ceremonies,  were,  as  we  Lave  alrimdy 
seen,  always  acconmanied  by  analogous  songs.  These  sun^s 
are  always  qualified  Dy  the  epithet  of  profanity  by  the  eoclen- 
afltieat  wntert  who  have  oocadoa  to  qpaak  of  them.  They  oott- 
se^nentiy  did  not  eoMtitiite  a  part  of  the  Ohratian  liturgy ;  nor 
id  it  any  mote  proliahle^  that  they  were  pa^  hymns.  T^j 
eonld  at  most  have  been  bat  Tagae  reooUections  of  the  latter, 
oon^oaed  with  more  or  less  energy  and  vivacity,  but  without 
any  art  and  in  a  popular  tone,  in  an  incorrect  and  barbaronf 
Latin.  The  funeral  songs  are  those,  which  it  is  tlio  ea^^ieat  to 
suppose  were  sometimes  possessed  of  some  little  iuspirationaQd 
originality. 

Snt  the  real  groundwork  of  all  the  popular  poetry  of  this 
epoch,  consisted  of  the  various  songs,  which  were  required  for 
the  uaiial  recreations  of  domestic  life.  Love  was  the  common 
theme  of  all  these  son^  and  this  love,  it  appears,  was  expressed 
with  that  freedom  of  imagination  and  of  language,  which  was 
80  repu^ant  to  the  mystical  spirit  of  Ohritdanity.  Toward 
the  miodle  of  the  sixth  century,  Saint  Onsarius  qualified  the 
Bon^  of  the  peasantry  about  Aries  of  both  sexes  as  licentiotis  and 
dMol44>al  8<mff9  of  Urn,  The  eodesiastical  writers  of  the  sab- 
sequent  centuries  speak  in  nearly  the  same  terms  of  the  same 
kind  of  aoDgs,  which  is  a  proof  that  their  tone  was  still  the 
same. 

A  large  number  of  these  songs  were  dancing-son  si's,  and  the 
dances  were  generally  of  the  mimic  kind,  in  wLicii  the  per- 
furmero  imitated  by  tLeir  movements  their  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures, the  action  or  the  situation  described  in  the  chanted 
wotdk  The  choraaes  of  the  Greeks  were  precisely  the  same 
thine;  and  hence  these  dances  were  designated  by  the  Greek 
coroM  or  Mrwn^aa-Hk  name  which  they  retamed  for  a  long 
time. 

It  was  sometimes  the  case  that,  for  want  of  an  appropriate 

poetry,  these  dancing  choruses  chanted  songs  which  were 
simply  historical.  An  ecclesiastical  writer  has  preserycd  us 
two  couplets  of  a  popular  song  on  one  of  the  expeditions  of 
Olotaire  IL  against  the  Saxons,  which  took  |>lare  toward  tiie 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  He  says  ex])ressly,  that  this 
oong,  in  rustic  Latin,  was  in  the  mouth  of  everylx  jdy,  aiid  that 
the  women  made  choruses  of  it,  that  is  to  &ay,  thoy  sung  it 
while  performing  the  circular  dance  or  round.* 

•Sifnvletatls  eannsa  pvbltoiB,  Joits  faitMlii«ii,ptroiniliimpeMT<AIM 
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Such  5s  tho  most  definite  and  the  clearest  idea,  which  it  was 
in  my  powc  r  to  give  of  the  general  state  of  things,  and  of  tho 
maniieio  and  cubtoms,  in  which  the  first  attempts,  the  rudi- 
ments cf  a  new  Utentnre  and  of  a  new  idiom  originated  in  tho 
south  of  France*  The  extreme  scarcitir  of  information  reepect- 
ing  theee  ohecnre  times,  and  particularly  when  the  question 
tams  on  facts  of  an  order  like  those  which  occupy  our  atteoition 
at  present,  did  not  pennit  me  to  be  more  complete  or  more 
explicit.  1  hope,  however,  that  my  ulterior  developments  will 
fetch  out  more  distinctly  tlie  anteoedent8|  to  whi<ui  they  will 
snrrossively  link  tliemselvee. 

iiut,  first  of  all,  it  will  he  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
formation  and  of  the  history  of  the  Provencal  idiom.  This  is 
an  iTidispcnsablc  preliminary  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
now  under  cuusideration. 

vra,  itA  canentiuin,  fKminvqae  choro«,  indc  p]raSlBdt!| MttjptUktlt***  AttlkfVtC4ki 
^  o(  St»  FftTOO.  The  8oug  was  as  follows  : 

Pe  Chlotario  est  cane  re  rcgc  Franc  ornm, 

Old  ifh  jfnmnn  ta  gentem  Baxonum. 

Qnam  graTiter  proreniMct  miflsto  Bazonom, 

Bi  aon  faisMt  inclytoa  Faro  de  gente  BorgiuulionaiU 

Qoando  veniani  in  terram  Prancoram, 
Faro  nbi  prat  jirincfp^'..  m']9S]  S.iXunnin, 
iMtiBClio  Dei  trMueunt  p«r  urbeio  MeldonuBf 
K#  Interfldntar  >  ragt  rraacwmm  '^F4 


« 
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CilAPXEB  VL 

OBiaO  or  THE  rBOT£NgAL  LAKQUAGB. 

1  PASS  now  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  Bomansh  languages  in  general,  and  oi  that  of  the  Trou- 
badours, whioh  iB  the  moBt  aneient^  the  moat  in^piuoiiii  end  tihe 
most  polished  of  them  all,  in  paracnlar.  It  is  not  wiihont  a 
sort  of  diffidence  and  anxiety,  that  I  approach  the  inveBtigation 
of  this  part  of  mj  subject,  fearing  that  it  might  appear  dr^  and 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader.  The  subject,  however,  is  on 
the  one  hand  too  important  and  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  modern  literature  and  civilization,  to  admit  of 
any  evasion ;  and  on  tho  other  hand,  the  ideas  generally  pre- 
valent on  this  point  seem  to  ine  to  be  too  unsatisfactory  to  bo 
repeated  here  without  a  new  examination. 

The  Romansh  or  Neo-Latin  languages,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ancient  Provencal,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian  and  the 
Portuguese  and  their  reapective  dialects  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Latin^  coimpted  by 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  of  the  national  idioms  of  the 
latter.  But  this  solution  of  the  problem  is  bat  a  superficial 
one ;  it  is,  as  it  wei;p,  a  mere  concealment  of  its  real  nature  and 
extent.  Its  proper  solution  would  have  rec^uired  a  preliminary 
inr^uiry,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
among  which  the  languages  in  question  originated,  and  on  the 
other,  into  the  history  of  languages  in  general. 

This  is  precisely  what  I  wonlcf  have  to  do  in  reo^ard  to  the 
Provencal,  in  order  to  analyze  its  original  ingredients.  But 
this  task,  rigorously  taken,  would  exceed  at  once  my  means 
and  mv  design.  I  am,  therefore,^  less  ambitious  to  fnmish  a 
methodical  solntion  of  the  question  than  I  am  to  present  it 
nnder  a  point  of  view,  which  will  permit  xa  to  embrace  it  as  a 
whole,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  its 
definitive  solution  depends. 

The  origin  of  the  Provencal  goes  back  far  beyond  the  epoch 
of  the  Germanic  invasions  ;  it  Imks  itself  by  various  threads  to 
the  history  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
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tants  or  Gaul.  Some  notions,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  are  tlicrc- 
foro  an  IndiBpeii^bio  prelimixuury  to  our  researches  on  the 
former. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Gftuly  which  aro  mentioiied  in  historr.  &t  what 
I  hare  been  able  to  sav  casnallj,  and  as  it  were  bj  stealth  on 
this  subject}  has  been  bj  far  too  rapid  to  admit  of  mj  referring 
to  it  now.  It  is  indispensable,  that  I  should  resune  the  con- 
sideration of  it  more  expressly,  in  order  to  discover  its  relation 
to  the  special  Question  which  I  have  now  undertaken  to  dis* 
CUS8.  !s  nvert]le!o^^^^,  it  will  be  f^rnnted  that  I  pliall  not  be  able 
to  say  all  that  miL^lit  bo  said  on  a  topic  so  obscure  and  so  com- 
plicated as  is  tlie  one  under  consideration,  without  deviatiTV": 
irom  my  purpose;  and  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
merely  giving  bouie  of  tlie  results  without  any  further  discus- 
sion, and  without  entering  into  all  the  proofs  by  which  tlicy  ai  o 
anived  at,  I  can,  however,  assnre  the  leader  that  I  nave 
ne^ected  neither  researches  nor  reflectiona  to  conTince  myself 
of  the  tnith  of  these  results. 

At  tiie  time  in  which  the  history  of  Gaul  commences,  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  forming  at  least 
three  distinct  groups,  three  different  national  bodies,  which  the 
writers  of  antiquity  frequently  confounded,  sometimes  under 
one  name,  sometimes  under  another.  Caisar  is  the  iirst  who 
has  expressly  dUtiuguishod  them  by  different  names.  To  the 
first  of  these  three  nations  he  gives  the  name  of  Aquitani, 
to  the  second  that  of  Celtse,  and  to  the  third  tliat  of 
Belgas."^ 

But  positive  and  valuable  as  this  division  may  be,  it  never- 
theless gives  rise  to,  or  rather  leaves  unsolved,  several  difficul- 
ties, of  whidi  I  will  otdy  mention  two. 

In  the  first  phice,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
but  only  to  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  conquerea 
by  Caesar.  It  consequently  excludes  all  the  tribes  of  UaUia 
ifarboncnsis,  a  province  of  vast  extent,  which  had  already  been 
subject  to  the  Roman  sway  before  the  conquest  of  OsBsar.  We 
know  positively,  tliat  the  tribes  of  this  province  belonged  to 
dilieront  races,  but  it  remains  to  Imj  decided  whether  these 
races  were  the  same  three  national  bodies  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  or  whether  they  were  of  a  ditierent  origin. 

The  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  by  far  the  most  probable, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  proved  historically,  that  the  tribes  of 
Gallia  I^arbonensis  were  all  of  them,  as  were  those  of  the  rest 
of  Gkiul,  either  Aquitanian  or  Celtic  or  Belgic,  and  that  they 
were  thus  evidently  included  in  the  division  of  Oeesar. 

•  !)•  Bdlo  (kDitto,  lib.  L,  0. 
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In  the  second  place,  CcBsar  exprosblj  uffinns  a  fact  wliicli  is 
worth  our  notice,  ile  t^avb,  that  tlie  name  Ctilt,  which  lit!  applies 
•  to  one  of  the  three  nations  conquered  by  him,  was  the  nam  bj 
which  thia  people  wm  accustomed  to  designate  itself,  and  he  mt  the 
same  time  adds,  that  ^e  Oelts  were  the  same  people  to  which  Uie 
BomanBHsnally  gave  the  name  of  Gauls.*  It  follows  from  this 
asserdoD,  that  m  nis  time  the  term  Ganls  was  emploTed  by  the 
Bomans  in  an  improp^  and  arbitrary  manner — a  man- 
ner, which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actual  state  or  nsnpe  of 
the  country  ;  X\mt  nt  that  epoch  there  was  no  longer  any  ] 'ar- 
ticular tribe,  or  any  collection  of  tribes,  to  which  this  aiicit  iit 
name  of  G^uls  could  striotly  be  applied.  It  appears,  tliat  in 
consequence  of  some  unknown  revolution  a  new  name  had 
gained  the  ascendency  over  the  latter,  and  had  caused  it  to  fall 
mto  desuetude  in  its  own  country  even.  Kow  it  is  necessaij 
to  know  to  which  of  the  three  of  Gnsar's  nationsl  divitioiis  the 
name  of  Qanls  had  originally  been  given,  and  conld  still  be 
applied  with  propriety,  at  least  historically.  We  have  every 
reason  to  belieye,  that  it  was  to  the  Belgians,  and  that  the 
name  of  Bel^  was,  in  Csesar^s  time,  the  one  which  had  ob- 
tained in  Gain  as  the  collective  desi^ation  of  the  tribes  which 
had  formerly  been  denominated  Oalfic. 

Osesar  is  also  tlie  authority  from  which  we  Icam,  what  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  each  of  the  three 
nations  discovered  by  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  upon 
the  whole,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  noticed  by  othei*s,  his 
division  is  a  just  and  an  important  one.  According  to  his  ac- 
count the  Aq^oitanians  inhabited  the  trianffolar  area  comprised 
between  the  cenrse  of  the  Garonne  and  the  occidental  half  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.  The  Celts  had  diiefly  concentrated  them- 
selves in  the  territory,  which  was  sitaate  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Seine.  The  Belgic  tribes,  or  those  of  the  ancient  Gal- 
lic race,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  area  extending  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  8onic  to  tlic  loft  bank  of  the  Rliine,  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Athuitic  Finally,  the  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  contained  tribes,  of  which  some  were  affiliated  to 
the  BelgiP,  as  for  example,  tlio  VolcaJ  Arecomici  of  Nimes, 
and  the  Volcse  Tectosagos  of  Toulouse;  and  otliers  to  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  as,  for  example,  all  the  Ligurians  and  the  Iberians  on 
the  sea-coast,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone  and  the  easteni 
headland  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  those  tribes  were  nn- 
donbtedly^  Celtic,  but  we  hare  no  positiTe  data,  by  which  we 
may  distmguish  them. 

In  regard  to  the  charaoteristio  difierencesi  which  donbtleas 

"Tertiam  (partem  iucoiuat),  qui  ipsonun  lingua  Celts,  nostra  Ualii,  appcUantor." 
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existed  between  tlic  tLree  liatioiialUics  luentioiied  by  Caesar, 
thatqf  tftdrbpguageB  is  the  principal  onCi  which  it  fs  necessaiy 
Ibr  me  to  notice  liere ;  but  it  Ib  by  no  means  e-ji^y  to  say  any- 
tlung  very  definite  on  thu  point.  CsMur  is  eontent  with  the« 
▼ague  amnnation,  that  the  three  nations  in  qneation  differed 
amooi^  tbemaehres  in  their  their  evstoms  and  their 
Janffuages.* 

otrabo,  while  adopting  the  division  of  Ciieear,  happily  adds  some 
traits,  \vliich  develop  and  eoniplete  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Aqiiitaniaiis  are  concerned.  "  Tlie  Aquitanians,"  says  he,  "  are 
entirely  ditierent  from  the  Gauls,  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  language,  but  also  in  their  general  apj>earaiit  < ,  hicli  has 
a  greater  resemblance  to  that  oi'  the  Iberians;"!  i^i^d.  by  Lis 
Iberians,  Strabo  here  means  the  masses  of  the  Spaixish.  When 
he  oomes  to  the  spedal  description  of  Aqnitania,  he  eommeoce^ 
inth  a  passage  wbioh  is  atm  more  explicit  than  the  first  z 
^ISie  Aqutanians/'  says  he,  ^'rcsembM  the  Iberians  more 
doady  than  they  do  the  Gauls,  both  in  the  general  conforma-^ 
tioii  of  their  bodj  and  in  their  langua^."  t 

This  fact  being  considered  as  established,  we  are  certain,  that 
the  Aquitaiiian?  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  race  spoke  an 
Iberian  idiom,  as  ditierent  as  possible  from  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gaulish.  In  regard  to  these  latter  languages,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  their  mutual  difterence  must  certainly  have  been 
iiiueli  more  inconsiderable  than  the  difference  between  them 
and  tlie  A^uitanian ;  it  was,  however,  still  great  enough,  to 
lead  Gnsar  into  the  error  of  regarding  them  as  two  languages, 
totaUj  distinct  from  each  other,  inhabitants  ot  Gftol, 

therefore,  spoke  primitively  three  different  languages^  the 
Aqnitanian,  tlie  Celtic  and  the  Gallic,  as  I  prefisr  to  call  it 
instead  of  the  Belgic. 

The  Phocsans  are  the  tirst  people,  known  to  have  introduced 
a  new  language  into  Gaul.  Tlio  tribes  of  the  vicinity  of  "Mar- 
seilles, as  we  have  already  seen,  soon  learned  this  new  idiom, 
and  their  own,  whiitoN  cr  it  was,  must  sooner  or  later  have  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  former. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  FhocaBans  in  Gaul,  tlie 
Kumans,  having  successively  conquered  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  introduced  the  Latin,  which  incessantly  gained 
new  adnuitages  orer  tlie  Greei^  aa  well  aa  over  the  ancient 
national  languages,  nntil  the  epocn  of  the  Germanic  invasionB.. 

•  "ni  oiuimllafii%inrtttatii,togibMJntor  M  aUbnnl.''  Da  MIo GaUleo, lib. L 

t  '♦•A»rA<if  ydfi  HntiVyol  '\KoviTaval  iia^ipovat  tov  TaXarixov  t^vlov,  Kard  n 
rar  Tuv  aufiurup  uaTawevdft  Koi  MTd.  ri^yXwTW  hiiiaai  di /OM^tv  'I^^pou/.*'— 
Geogrftph..  lib.  ir.  e.  Iv— JM. 

I  to  &•  iUM  du^r  «f  til*  MM  bo(»k.--J6& . 
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It  is  an  aoeredited  opinion,  that  at  tihis  epoch  tho  Latin  had 
become  the  uniyenali  nay,  the  only,  language  of  the  Gauls ; 
but  this  opinion  has  Terj  little  intrinsic  probabili^.  It  bat 
againat  itself  the  exceeaiTe  difficulty,  with  which  lan^ages  are 

known  to  become  extinct,  however  little  they  may  be  spolcen 
by  Tiuracrous  TnaBses  of  men,  and  in  a  territory  of  a  certain 
extent  and  of  boihc  variety  of  surface.  It  remams  to  be  seen, 
whetlier  it  has  any  laets  in  its  favor;  but  it  ia  easy  to  assure 
one's  self,  that  it  lias  none. 

Tlie  Komaii^,  it  ib  true,  undertook  to  impose  their  language 
and  their  laws  at  the  aame  time  on  the  nations,  whom  they 
Bubjugated ;  *  bnt  in  Uiie  attemnt  they  cannot  be  aaid  to  have 
been  abeolutely  ancoeflflfnl  anywnere.  The  time  for  the  con- 
snmniation  of  so  vast  an  enterprise  was  wanting  to  them  eTery- 
where ;  and  when  their  empire  fell,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
single  province,  but  what  contained  considerable  masses  of 
population,  which  continued  to  express  themselves  in  the  idiom 
of  their  fathers.  Tluis  they  spoke  Greek  in  Greece ;  Punic  and 
Berber  in  the  province  of  Africa  ;  lllyrian  on  the  efistern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic ;  Coptic  in  Egvpt.  In  the  tirst  century  ol  our  era, 
the  ancient  dialects  of  several  districts  of  Italy,  at  a  very  short 
-distance  from  Home,  as  for  example  the  Oscan  auU  tlie  Etruscan, 
were  still  written  and  spoken  ooth.  The  same  facts,  which 
prove  that  at  that  time  uiey  were  not  yet  extinct,  warrant  the 
presumption  that  they  still  continned  to  eziat  for  a  long  tuna 
after  ;  so  that  it  ia  very  doubtful,  whether  the  Latm  waa  ever 
the  only  language  of  Italy  itself. 

As  far  as  Gaul  is  concerned,  the  Latin  was  certainly  never 
the  language  of  all  its  inhabitants.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
fticts  which  go  to  prove,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
ancient  national  idioms  and  even  the  Greek  continued  in  use 
until  the  last  days  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  even  survived  it 

Saint  Jerome  states  indirectly,  that  in  the  fifth  century  the 
Gallic  was  still  spoken  at  Treves  and  its  vicinity — that  is  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  country,  where  Bomau  culture  must 
haye  exercised  the  greatest  inilnence^;  The  same  saint  re- 
lates another  fact  on  the  andiority  of  Yam,  and  his  statement 
wonld  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  still  so  in  his  own  time ;  he 
says,  that,  besides  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  a  third  idiom  wss 
qpoken  at  Marseilles  and  its  envinms^  which  could  have 

•  "  Imperioaa  clvltas  non  solam  ja;;^nm,  eed  otiam  lin^uam  snam  ETentibiia  doaJiii 
imponcbat.— Romaiti.  fjauv'uraquc  pergcbant,  latiiiLim  itil\:r(  iiunt  lin^iriaiti."  8tt  SIVOi* 
in  C^iai.  ad  GalAtaa,  protsm.   Bt.  Augtut.  De  CiviU  Dei,  lib.  x\x.—Ed. 

t  .  .  .  .  "OaWMMoeptosermoneOraBco,  quo  omjils  Oriena  loqaitur.prt^^ 
ftn^tuifiteaiiSMapeiwliaberdqiimXraTlrot."  ....  InBpitt.  m  Q«l.flb.ti*^ 

\  '  Nr.iNsili  uii  riiDCT*  onndidcrant :  qaos  ait  Varro  friMlglllt  ilM^  fmd  •!  OtM^ 

loqoaatur,  et  Lfttioe,  et  Q*Uice."  Id.  «od«iB  UbrOt—JErf. 
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been  none  other  than  one  of  the  three  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul. 
Now  tiie  places  iu  (|ue6tion  had  been  feubiect  to  the  action  of 
Greek  and  Koman  civilization  for  more  tnan  a  thousand  con- 
aeevtiTe  yean.  From  these  two  faets  we  may  indeed  be  per* 
mitted  to  eondnde^  that  the  Latin  oooM  not  hare  made  any 
▼ery  great  progress  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  on 
the  remote  shores  of  Armorica ;  and  in  support  of  thete  faeti, 
we  might  cite  twenty  others,  if  we  had  the  tune  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  a  cliimerical  enterprise,  if  one  were  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  y)'^tH  of  Ganl, 
where  tiie  Latin  was  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  the  tilth 
century,  and  those  where  the  national  idioms  had  continued  in 
use  up  to  the  same  period.  The  assertions,  which  could  be 
hazarded  on  tliibbubject,  would  be  true  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  extremely  vague. 

At  the  epoch  in  question,  the  three  primitiTe  languages  of 
Gaol  continued  in  use,  without  any  doubt,  in  certain  remote 
cantons,  away  from  the  highways  of  commerce,  and  from  the 
seats  of  authority — that  is  to  say.in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
ihe  interior,  and  on  the  frontie^. 

As  to  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  ^nerally  spoken  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  <^rcater  part  of  their  districts,  at  feast  in  those 
populous  provinces,  wliich  had  ireqaent  and  xegoiar  communi- 
cations with  each  other. 

But  even  there,  where  the  Latin  was  spoken,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  to  the  su.ine  extent  nor  equally  well.  The  person- 
ages of  thtj  higher  classes,  those,  who  had  irequcnted  llie  bchools 
of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  no  doubt  spoke  it  with  correctness.* 
Bat  we  cannot  make  the  same  application  in  regard  to  tiie 
general  masses  of  these  populations. 

At  Bome  itself,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
Latin  as  established  by  literary  culture,  such  as  the  educated 
classes  prided  themselves  on  speaking  it,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
people  g^encrally.  There,  as  every  wn ere  else,  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  clipping  and  of  altering  the  fnnns  of  words,  and 
of  depriving  them  of  the  characeristic  endiiiL^s,  which  were 
destined  to  express  the  nicer  shades  of  their  grammatical  value. 
So  men  of  great  sense  and  eruditiou  Lave  regarded  the  language 
of  the  iiiicieiit  Koman  populace  as  a  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
of  which  the  Italian  would  be  the  immediate  continuation. 


*  Tht«  l8  manifest  iaUm^  o/ioftomft  toltorof  SlSonius,  ia  wMcli  he  eoagratolatcs  a 
friend  of  hU,  who  wa.s  an  inhabitant  of  AavergQe,  on  hia  saceeaa  in  inatitating  poblio 
•choola  for  the  education  of  the  jronng  nobles  of  the  eonntry  :  *'  Celtici  sermonia 
aquamam  dfpo.situra  nobilitas,  nunc  oraUjri  )  -t\  I  i.  nunc  cam(Bualib\H  in  j  lis  imbuilur." 
Bat  bo  the  m-i^Hen  the  LaUa  of  the  classical  authors  moat  have  stUl  reuainedt  what  the 
French  of  Puueion  or  Badtt  lial  fhb  Ttiy  Sij  to  tti  prvfineU,  who  kMwt  aACUof 
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There  is  undoubtedly  Bome  truth  in  this  opinion  ;  the  only 
difficnltr  i%  that  ftom  •  general  and  vagoe  faefc  they  ha^ 
dedveed  too  special  and  too  preciae  a  coneeqiieiice. 

As  far  as  QwsX  is  conceniea»  the  ehanoes  »>r  llie  adulteralkNi 
of  the  Latin  in  the  montili  ik  the  lower  dasses  of  the  people 
were  there  obvionslj  greater  and  more  numerons  than  atKome. 
In  oflrder  to  learn  the  Latin,  the  Gauls  were  obliged  to  forget 
their  anciont  languages ;  and  a  forgetting  of  this  description, 
even  with  the  decided  determination  of  sncceeding  in  it,  is  al- 
ways for  the  masses  of  the  people  the  slowest  and  the  mmi 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  The  national  terms  and  idioms 
must  have  become  apparent  cvcrj"  moment  in  the  Latin  of  a 
Celt,  a  Gaul  or  an  A(|uitHnian,  wlio  had  not  learnt  it  syste- 
matically,  bnt  by  practice  and  from  sheer  necesrity. 

1!his  forced  mixture,  this  inoTitable  coUKsioB  between  the 
Latiii  and  the  primitive  idioms  of  Oanl,  must  meoesearily  have 
tfiren  rise  to  intermediate  dialects,  to  a  popular  Latin,  which  I 
snail  henceforth  distingmsh  by  the  name  o7  Kastic  LatiSi  and 
to  which  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  return  hereafter. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  inferior  classop  of 
the  Gallo-Konian  population  phmild  ever  pnrceed  in  speaking 
the  Latin  with  all  the  riL^or  and  in  all  tho  purity  of  its  gram- 
matical correctness.  KevertlielesB,  as  ionc^  as  the  Roman 
culture  was  making  progress  in  Gaul,  the  liustic  Latin  must 
have  had  a  gradual  tendency  to  approximate  the  grammatical, 
and  to  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  it. 

Ihe  Germanic  invasloitt  came  to  arrest  the  anterior  mmli 
of  things  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other.  In  oonseqnenoe  of 
these  invasions,  three  new  idioms  were  introdnced  Into  Ganl, 
bj  the  Gothic  in  the  southwest,  the  Bnrgundian  in  the  south- 
east, and  the  Frank  ie^li  in  the  north.  At  that  time — that  is  to 
-  say,  at  the  end  of  tlie  fifth  century,  there  were  eight  or  nine 
ditferent  langimpfo?  in  Ganl.  Two  centuries  later,  Rtter  the  con- 
quest of  Scptimania  1)}^  tlie  Arnhf;,  "Narliorino,  the  }>nmitive 
centre  of  the  Latin  language  in  Gaul,  htcanie  the  scat  of  anew 
authority  and  of  a  new  language.  This  is  the  tenth  of  those, 
which  history  can  enumerate  up  to  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unknown  varieties  of  dialects,  which  were  undoubtedly 
Terr  nnmerons. 

Different  languages,  which  are  brought  into  accidental  contact 
with  each  other,  naturally  tend  to  modify,  to  interpenetrate 
and  to  supplant  each  other.  Being  the  organs  of  moral  and 
political  forces,  they  necessarily  show  the  pretensions  and  the 
dcptinies  of  these  forces:  they  triumph  or  they  perish  with  them. 
Ail  the  languages,  which  coexisted  m  Gaul  from  tlie  end  of  the 
£fth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centuries  were  far  from  having 
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e^nal  chances  of  life  and  of  duration.  But  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  and  it  is  not  essential  for  my  purpose,  to  renoor 
aa  aooonat  of  Uieae  c1i>b<m^  It  will  be  snmcient  to  remarki 
Uuife  before  the  end  of  tbe  tentb  oentiinr,  tbe  iDi||ority  of  the 
langoagee,  of  which  I  bare  qpoken^  bad  already  disappeared 
from  t&  soil  of  Gml,  some  sooner  and  others  later»  without  onr 
being  able  to  aaypreeieely  at  what  ejpocbi  with  raspect  to  any 
of  them. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  tlicse  langnagca,  the  GnTili?"fi  or 
the  Gallic,  had  been  one  of  the  lii'st  to  ai8aj)pcar;  at  any  rate, 
the  la.st  positive  evidence  wo  have  of  its  existence  in  (jraul, 
relates  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  it  ia  contained  in  a 
curious  passage  fiuin  tlie  life  of  Saint  Martin,  by  Sulpicius 
Sevorus.  This  biography  is  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue.  SomQ 
Aqaitaaiaiifl,  aaxioas  to  beoome aegqaiated  with  thelife and  the 
miraelea  ef  the  Saint,  requested  a  eertaia  Ganl,  who  had  beea  a 
witness,  to  give  an  account  of  thenL  Bat  the  latter  shows  a 
lattie  diffidenee  and  embanaasmeat  about  explaining  himself  in 
presence  of  men  of  an  aoeomplished  and  fastidious  taste, 
while  he  himself  is  but  a  Gaul,  who,  moreover,  pretends  to  be 
somewhat  illiterate.  "Speak  as  you  please,"  said  thereupon 
Fosthumianns,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  eager  to  hear  liirn, 
^  speak  Celtic  or  Gallic  if  you  prefer  it,  provided  you  only 
sp^Jc  of  Martin."*  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  by  these 
denominations  of  Celtic  and  of  Gallic  he  meant  two  uf  the 
ancient  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  were  then  bLill  spoken,  of  one  of 
which,  however,  ereiy  vestige  ia  lost  from  the  moment  of  this 
accidental  notioe. 

Subsequently  to  the  sixth  eentorr,  we  find  no  longer  any 
indication  of  the  use  of  the  Greek.  B^ore  the  end  of  the  eighth, 
the  Arable,  together  with  the  dominion  of  the  Mussulmans,  had 
been  driven  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth,  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  was 
tlienceforward  only  employed  as  the  language  of  the  cultus, 
the  laws  and  the  administration.  Finally,  there  is  every  a})pear- 
ance,  that  the  Yisigotlis  and  the  Eurgundiaus  had  renounced 
their  Teutonic  idioms  about  the  same  tima 

By  tiie  tenth  cenlui  j,  history  knows  of  no  more  than  four 
different  languages  within  the  limits  of  GauL  The  FranMsh 
was  generally  spoken  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Bhine,  in  those 
portions  of  ancient  B^lginni}  into  whieh  the  Fnmks  had  forced 

•  '*0am  eogUo  me  homlnem  Qanam  inter  Aqaitanos  yerbftfftctoram,  vereor  do  d(lb»- 
4»X  vestraa  nimiam  arbaaas  aares  aermo  roaticior."  Thia  U  tha  laoraage  pat  into  the 
Boath  of  the  CVlt.  To  wliioli  the  Aqoilaaiia  interlooitor  reoUot :  Vei  OMtloe,  Mt  ti 
mAvitf  galliee  loqaere,  dmmoclo  jam  Hiftinn  lo^pHita»"  ml*  L-^£tf. 
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themselves  in  a  mass,  and  whence  thejr  had  expelled  the  Gallo- 
Komans. 

In  the  Armorica  of  Csesar,  which  was  then  eiUed  Breta^e, 
the  Otitic  still  continiied  to  be  in  use;  it  was  then  or  soon  uler 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Breton, 

In  the  TfllleyB  of  the  westm  Pyrenees,  the  ancient  Aqnitn* 
nian  idiom  was  likewise  perpetaated ;  it  had  assumed  the  name 
of  ^e  Basque,  as  had  also  tne  people,  who  spoke  it. 

In  all  the  rest  of  the  conntry,  the  Gallo-Romans  spoke  a 
lanj^iiagc,  which  waf^  rnoptly  derivcf!  from  the  Latin,  nna  ^vhirh 
the  hiBtorians  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Zinr/ya  Jio?nana 
Unstwa^  or  by  that  of  the  Lingua  Romana^  or  Boman  langnago 
simply.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  hereafter,  thia 
same  idiom,  which  1  liuve  already  distinguished  as  the  Ilustic 
Latin,  and  which,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  called  the 
Romance  or  the  Komansh.  It  was  diTided  into  vaiions  dialects^ 
the  most  prominent  of  which,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
conntry,  formed  on  the  one  hand  tlio  Frendi  or  the  Komansh 
of  the  K  i  th,  and  on  the  other  the  Froyen^  or  the  Bomandi 
of  the  South. 

It  is  the  origin  and  tlie  formation  of  the  latter,  that  I  have 
nndertaken  to  explain,  and  it  is  for  the  wnnt  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  direct  data  on  tliis  subject,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  approach  it  in  a  very  circuitous  way.  In  indicating  the 
various  languages,  which,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  were 
Bimultaneously  or  successively  spoken  in  the  countries,  where 
the  Provencal  was  subsequently  formed,  I  liave  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  that  rerj  means,  indicated  all  the  possible  sonrces 
of  the  latter,  all  the  materials  which  conld  enter  into  its  com- 
position^ all  the  grammatical  antecedents  that  eonld  haTe  deter- 
mined its  character.  The  question  is  now,  to  see^  to  what 
extent,  considering  the  Proven)^  sndi  as  it  presents  itself  to 
nfl  in  tne  written  monuments  and  by  oral  tradition,  we  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  respective  infln^^nces  the  anterior 
idioms,  and  to  appreciate  its  greater  or  k^s  aflhiiry  ^vitli  tliem. 

There  arc  two  things,  which  constitute  a  hiiiL,ni;ige :  its  matter, 
or  the  sum  of  words  which  it  employs  in  designating  objects; 
and  the  system  or  the  method,  which  these  worJs  follow  in  order 
to  express  certain  relations  between  the  objects  designated  and 
onr  ideas ;  they  are,  in  other  and  more  fianiuar  terms,  its  diction' 
ary  and  its  grammar.  I  riiaU,  in  the  first  place,  epcfdc  of  tiie 
material  snbstratnm  of  the  Ptotct^,  independently  of  its  gram- 
matical fonns,  which  I  psopose  to  consider  after  the  former  and 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Provencal  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  words, 
foreign  to  the  Latin,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  have  col- 
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lected  nearly  three  thonsand  of  them  from  the  ditlerciit  literary 
montimeuU  of  this  lan^age,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult.  Now,  considering  the  small  number  of  these  works  as 
eompwed  with  llie  immenae  niimber  of  those  which  are  lost,  it 
is  to  be  presamedy  that  thxee  thousand  words  are  searcely  more 
than  one-half  of  uose,  whieh  might  haye  been  gathered  from 
a  complete  collection  of  the  monaments  in  question.  Never* 
thekesfli  the  nimiber  indicated  is  BofldMitljrcompletey  to  give  r^  ^  . 
to  some  curions  comparisons. 

Of  these  three  thousand  Provencal  words  foreign  to  the  Latin, 
or  at  least  to  the  Latin,  such  as  we  know  it  from  hooks,  the 
greater  j)art  cfinnot,  to  my  knowledge,  be  referred  with  cer- 
tainty to  any  known  ianmia»^e.  It  is  impossihle  for  me  to 
saj'j  whetlicr  it  belongs  to  9ie  lost  portion  of  the  three  primitive 
idioms  of  Qaul,  or  to  languages,  witn  which  we  are  imacquainted, 
and  on  the  ezistenee  of  which  historjr  ftiniishes  us  no  indication. 
Bat  the  remainder  of  the  non*Latm  ingredients  of  the  Fro- 
ren^  can  very  easilj,  and  with  more  or  less  certainty,  be 
referred  to  laneua^es,  which  are  at  present  still  not  only  known, 
bnt  spoken  and  abve^  and  which  could  never  have  contributed 
words  to  the  Proven5al,  unless  they  had  been  in  use  before  it, 
and  in  tlie  conntry  in  which  it  orig?Tintod.  This  portion  of  the 
Provenf-fil  inc  Indes  many  valuable  indications,  both  in  regard 
to  it&  own  history,  and  in  regard  to  that  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul. 

Of  the  languages  introduced  into  Gaul,  the  Arabic  was  the 
last,  which  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  formation  of 
the  ProTen^aL  And,  indeed,  we  find  hi  the  latter  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  which  are  nndoubtedly  deriyed  from  the  for- 
mer. They  could  easily  ha^e  fonnd  their  way  into  it.  some 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  at  Narbonne,  and  otners  in 
consequence  of  tlie  numerous  relations  subsisting  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  ^itnple  notice  of  the  fact, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter ;  and  I  shall 
ret  urn  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  other  facts,  with  which 
the  latter  is  connected. 

After  all  that  I  liave  heretofore  said  concerning  tlie  influence 
of  the  Mafisilians  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  it  would  be  astonishing 
not  to  find  some  yestiges  of  the  Greek  in  the  vulgar  idioms  of 
ih»  conntiT.  And,  indeed,  there  are  to  be  fonnd  niany,  and 
very  remarl  »ble  ones,  especially  on  the  left  nde  of  the  Bnone, 
in  FroTcnce  |ax>per,  where  the  settlements  of  the  Massilians 
were  more  nnmeroiu,  and  their  population  more  compact,  than 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  seaKsoast  contains  a  rery  consiaerable  nnm- 
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ber  of  Greek  words,  which  occur  more  especially  among  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  to  the  col- 
tfraftioii  of  the  loil,  and  to  firinnff.  Iol  Lower  IroTencey  and 
even  in  those  partB  of  the  Alps,  wmeh  dming  Bammer  m  fte- 
qnentod  Proyenyal  herdimen,  there  were  at  a  comparativelj 
recent  period  (and  there  are  undoiibtedl7  itfll)  vilUiges,  where 
bread  was  called  harto^  from  the  Greek  name  opr^T-  In  the 
•  .  written  Proyenyal,  which  repreients  the  state  of  the  langua^ 
at  an  epoch,  when  it  w«is  seven  to  eight  centiiries  nearer  to  its 
origin,  these  Greek  terms  are  still  more  abundant.  There  are 
'fronbadours,  who  call  the  sea  peUJc,  jpelech^  pelagre,  names 
which  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  trcAayo^-.  Many 
of  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life  are  likewise  expressed  by  Greek 
words  in  the  Provenyal. 

To  dream,  to  muse,  is  exprened  by  jpankAsar^  phantayMor, 
Greek  ^avrdft*. 

To  sdse,  to  take  bj  the  hand,  ia  called  momr,  amarvirfflnm 

To  eat,  to  partake  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  is  denoted 
br  the  word  dipnar,  from  the  Greek  ddmfw^  whence  the  French 
mner  and  the  Englisli  dinner,  are  derived. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate,  is  called  skizar^  skissar,  from  oxtCu. 

To  strive,  endeavor,  ^oiihar,  from  rrovicj,  irovo^. 

To  conceal  one^s  sell,  make  one's  self  small,  tajpinar^  from 

To  fight,  to  wage  war,  peleioTf  from  ndXefio^. 

To  cut,  to  diyioe  in  two,  is  entamenar,  from  re/iyw,  which  the 
JPrench  has  conyerted  into  etUatner,  by  a  nipmenion  whidi  de- 
stroys or  disgnlses  the  etymology  of  the  wora. 

To  turn  (one's  self),  is  virar  and  ffiroTf  from  yd^,  yvpdki. 

All  these  Provencal  verbs  can,  with  great  fMility,  be  traced 
to  their  Greek  originals,  from  which  tne^  are  deriyed,  as  we 
perceive,  with  haroly  any  alterations. 

It  18  just  so  with  a  multitude  of  other  terms,  employed  tO 
designate  objects  of  ordinary  life  ;  thus  for  example: 

An  arrow,  dart,  is  called jf>2'^,  from  {3eXof» 

Apple,  7nela^  or  melha^  from  fiTjkov. 

Lightning,  flash,  lampcc,  or  larn^pSy  from  Aaprof,  iU^w. 

Column,  stiloy  from  otvXo^. 

Bnrin,  style,  grajiy  from  ypa^Iov  or  ypa^. 

Pitcher,  jug,  ydnia^  from  ^dpiio». 

Yiaage,  conntenanoe,  mta,  from  Kdfm. 

It  is  x>erhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  call  to  mind,  thai  the 
Massilians  spoke  an  Ionian  dialect,  peculiar  to  Phoeeea,  their 
mother  city,  and  to  tiie  nei^boring  isle  of  Samoe.  Kow,  this 
dialect  undoubtedly  contamed  words>  which  were  unknown 
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elsewhere,  and  a  nnmber  of  which  may  have  remained  in  the 
Provenyal,  without  our  having  at  present  the  means  of  recog- 
nizing them.  Carious  researcnea  ini^ht  be  instituted  on  this 
point ;  bat  thev  would  lead  too  far  irom  my  subject  I  ahaJl 
have  but  one  obaenration  to  make  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  is  tbb: 
Iiad  history  never  said  a  single  word  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  populations,  which  flourished  for  a  long  time  in  the  south 
of  Gam,  their  existence  might  have  been  surmised  from  the 
vestiges  of  the  Greek  that  are  scattered  through  the  Pro- 
ven ^'al. 

Among  the  ingredients  of  this  latter  idiom  tiiere  arc  some, 
which  are  more  ancient  and  more  curioua  than  the  Greek.  It 
contains  words  which  are  at  present  still  alive  in  the  Low-Bre- 
ton and  in  the  Welsh.  Now  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
two  dialects  belong  to  one  of  the  three  primitive  languages  of 
,  ChiuL  and  to  the  one  which  I  have  dengnated  by  the  name  of 
the  Celtic.  It  follows  from  this,  that  some  of  the  countries, 
in  which  the  Provencal  has  since  originated,  were  anciently 
inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it  is  principally  in  sections  com- 
posing the  northern  half  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  whatever  there  is  of  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  this  idiom. 

It  would  be  quite  a  complicated  task  for  philological  crilicism 
to  eliminate  witli  cei*tainty  and  completeness  all  the  Breton  or 
Celtic  elements  interspersed  through  the  Provencal,  and  this  is 
not  the  place  fur  such  an  undertaking.  All  that  I  can  do  here 
is  simply  to  affirm,  that  these  words  are  quite  numerous,  and 
to  give  by  way  of  specimens,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them.  ^u8,  for  example,  in  the  Proven^ 

Va9  »gnifies  a  tomb. 

Dam^  a  clenciied  hand,  or  fist 

An  of  and  enap^  a  cup. 

Agrey  a  troop,  multitude. 

Mans^  the  earth,  tlie  country. 

Ru%ha^  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Comba^  dale,  valley. 

Mabmd^  childish,  infantine. 

Cuendj  ffraeeful,  pretty. 

Prim,  slender,  subtile. 

Trucm.  vagabond,  mendicant 

Fdl.  bad,  wicked. 
Now  all  these  .words  occur  in  the  same  siffnification,  and  wi^ 
scarcely  any  variation  of  sound  in  the  Welsh)  and  in  the  origi- 
nal rrna  primitive  portion  of  the  Breton. 

This  affinity  established  between  the  Provencal  and  fhe 
^  idioms,  which  may  with  certainty  be  regaxded  as  xepresenta- 
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,  liTes  of  one  of  the  three  aboriginal  lan^agee  of  Gftvl,  naturally 
anggestt  other  researches  of  a  Bimilar  aeeeriptioii. 

lie  countries,  in  which  the  FroTen^  mffl  spoken,  included 
the  Aquitania  of  Offisar,  and  the  maritime  coaet  extending  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Klmnc  to  tlie  enstem  e^itrcmitY  of  the  Pyro- 
nees.  It  can,  as  I  have  alrLJuly  remarked,  be  historically* 
8li()\rn,  that  an  Iberian  idium  T\-as  anciently  in  use  in  these 
countries.  Kow,  after  having  enumerated  Celtic  elements  in 
the  Provencal,  there  is  nothing  Btrange  in  the  supposition,  that 
we  might  likewise  find  iu  it  eoiae  traces  of  this  ancient  Iberian 
element,  the  identity  of  which  and  the  Basque  ia  a  liMSt^  which 
may  be  reeaided  as  incoiiteslable. 

Ibe  eoigectiire  k  not  a  ehlineiieal  one.  Both  the  writtan 
FiOTen^al  and  the  deriTatiTe  idioms,  by  which  it  is  still  r^re- 
sented,  actaally  contain  a  certain  number  of  TCEry  curious  words, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Basque.  The  following  ^ 
«re  some  of  them  : 

Aonnr^  to  aid,  second. 

AbJco^  much. 

Biz^  black,  dark,  sombre. 

Bre^ca^  honey. 

£noCy  sadness,  chagrin. 

JV^eCi  sorrowful,  gloomy. 

GiHB^  emlf  misfortunate,  ete. 

Oaiumr^  to  injure,  ravage. 

SerrOj  a  mountain. 

Oavarrer^  a  bnsh,  thicket. 

Bahi^  a  curent,  xiTor. 

Grazal^  a  vase,  porringer. 
All  these  words  and  fifty  others,  which  I  ronld  add  to  the  list, 
have  precisel  y  the  same  signification  and  the  same  sound  in  tho 
Basque  as  they  have  in  Uie  Provencal.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  supposition,  that  the  latter  borro^>  od  them  from  the  former. 
Centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  iMifcrjue  has  been  relegated 
into  the  mountains,  and  ever  since  that  time,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  give  words  to  the  lan^ages  in  its  vicinity,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  adopt  from  them,  m  order  to  express  the  new  rela- 
tions and  ideas  introduced  among  the  people,  which  spoke  iL 
The  Provencal  could  therefore  not  have  taken  from  the  Basque, 
what  it  has  actually  adopted,  nnless  it  was  in  those  conntnes, 
where  formerly  the  Iberian  idiom  was  nscd. 

We  are  now  certain,  that  tlie  dictioTinry  of  the  Romansh- 
Provengal  contains  words,  which  are  borrowed  from  two  of  the 
primitive  languages  of  Gaul,  and  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  recognize  still  niore  remarkable  vestigt-s  of  the  third. 

Tiiut  tiic  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  the  Gaiiiil  of  Ireland  are 
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people  of  the  same  race  as  tlie  ancient  Gauls  properly  so-called, 
ana  that  a  Imgua^  eloselj  related  to  thein  wasloimerlj  spoken 
in  a  part  of  Gau — ^tlieee  are  flusts,  whidli  have  eyery  jproba* 
bility  in  their  fayor,  and  are  indicated  by  tbe^  very  iaentitT 
of  tne  national  names  themfielTea,  But  notwithstanding  au 
this,  history  docs  not  fomish  us  any  direct  or  positiTe  proof  on 
the  subject.  The  lexicon  of  the  Proven^jal  however  may  here 
supply  the  place  of  hi^^tory.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
terni^!,  whicn  are  fouml  nowlKre  clso,  except  in  the  Erso  or 
Irish  and  in  the  Gaelic,  as  the  language  of  tue  Scottish  High- 
landers is  called.  I  shall  not  give  a  list  of  them  for  fear  of 
wearying  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  (juotations  of  this  kind. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  noticing  a  lew  of  these  Gaelic  words, 
the  existence  of  which  in  Froven^al  monnments  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  cnrions  fact  8nch  is^  for  ezanople,  the  adjeotive 
cmiatky  eertana^  in  those  instances,  in  which  it  makes  no  sensoi 
if  we  translate  it,  as  we  are  at  first  sight  tempted  to  do,  by  oar 
own  homophone  certain,"  but  where  it  becomes  very  expres- 
sive, if  we  render  it  after  the  Gaelic  substantive  keartf  wnich 
signifies ^'t/^f^iV^,  honor ^  rectitude.  Many  other  words,  employed 
by  the  Iroubadours,  and  those  which  are  the  most  difficult  of 
interpretation,  are  likewise  Gaelic  words  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Gallic.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only 
one  of  the  three  primitive  idioms  of  Gruil,  which  has  entirely 
vanished  I'roiu  the  countiy,  and  tliat  centurieti  ago,  is  precisely 
the  onC)  of  which  the  Provencal  exhibits  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  decided  and  the  most  characteristic  yesti^es. 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  consider  these  questions  in  a  pnrely 
historical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inqnire 
expressly,  what  j^arts  of  the  south  of  Gaul  the  nations,  which 
Bprike  these  Gaulish  idioms,  may  have  inhabited.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  asserted  an  affinity  between  the 
Belgffi  of  Caesar  and  the  Volcse  or  Yolk©  Arecomici  and 
Tectosages,  whose  capitals  were  Nimes  and  Toulouse,  and  that 
if  the  former  belonged  to  the  great  nfttidnal  body  of  the  Gauls 
proper,  the  latter  must  likew  ioe  be  related  to  tliem. 

To  these  already  sufficiently  diversified  sources  of  the  Pro- 
vencal we  must  now  add  the  Teutonic*  The  Yisisoths  and  tiie- 
Burgundians,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  established  themselves,, 
the  former  in  the  southeast,  the  latter  in  the  southwest  of  Oaul^ 
mig^t  certainly  he  expected  to  have  exerted  some  influence  oa 
the  revolutions,  which  took  place  in  the  languages  of  the- 
country.  As  we  know  nothing  special  respecting  the  idiom  of 
the  Burgundians,  we  have  not  the  means  for  making  a  aepacat^! 
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account  of  it  in  our  estimate  of  the  afiiuity  between  the  Pro- 


It  is  kiot  80  with  the  Yisigoths.  Tbeir  dialect  is  yerr  well 
kDown.  It  18  in  this  dialect  that  the  patriarch  of  the  (iothie 
nation,  UlphilaB,  composed,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
centary,  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  literary  monnment  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
of  which  fragments  are  still  extant.  It  is  easy  to  convince 
one's  self  hy  an  inspnption  of  tliosc  fragments,  that  the  Visi- 
goths h*ft  traces  of  their  Language  in  the  Provinces  of  (raul 
adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  some  of  them  liave  passed 
into  the  Provencal.  But  these  words  are  not  numerous  ;  I  have 
Bcarcely  hccn  able  to  count  fifteen  of  them.  When  we  see  in 
history,  how  readily  the  Goths  in  Gaul  and  Italy  submitted  to 
the  inflnenees  of  the  Eoman  civilization,  we  are  not  at  all  snr- 
prised,  that  so  little  of  their  language  shonld  have  heen  left  in 
the  conntries,  which  were  snhject  to  their  sway. 

IRie  majority  of  tlie  Teutonic  words  contained  in  the  Proven- 
cal are  in  all  probability  of  Prankish  origin.  It  is  true,  that 
this  people  never  established  itself  in  masses  and  at  large  in 
southcni  Gaul  ;  hut  it  ruled  therefor  a  long  time  and  it  founded 
a  large  number  of  partial  or  isolated  settleinonts,  and  yet  the 
total  amount  of  Provenra!  words  to  which  we  can  with  certainty 
assign  a  Tcutonie  origin,  is  not  nearly  as  considerable,  as  one 
would  be  tcni[)tcd  to  imagine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exceeds 
lifty.  The  words  retainecl  from  the  ancient  national  idioms  aro 
much  more  nnmeroos. 

All  these  different  ingredients,  however,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute only  a  portion,  and  by  far  the  smallest,  of  the  Provencal 
lexicon.  The  real  and  the  capital  foundation  of  this  lexicon  is 
incontestahly  the  Latin.  But  on  this  point  even  there  is  mnch 
that  might  be  said,  and  I  shall  only  be  able  to  give  a  few  rapid 

indication?. 

That  the  great  majority  of  the  Provencal  words  may,  without 
any  violence  or  improbability,  be  referred  to  the  Latin,  is  evi- 
dent enough ;  but  that  they  aro  all  effectively  and  directly 
derived  from  it,  is  a  question,  and  one  which  depends  on  the 
bolution  of  another. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  return  here  for  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinction, which!  have  above  endeavored  to  established,  between 
the  three  aboriginal  languages  of  GanL  I  have  remarked  that 
the  Iberian,  the  Aquitanian,  of  which  the  Basque  is  an  impor- 
tant relic,  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  Celtic 
and  the  Gallic,  or  with  any  other  known  language.  Between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gkdlic,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  analo- 
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gies,  and  these  analofjics  are  represented  by  the  relations  still 
existing  between  the  Erse  or  Irish  and  tlie  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  which  are  respectively  derived  from  them.  jNow 
these  two  languages,  though  diflering  widely  from  each  other, 
tliongh  Jiaving  each  a  material  basis  and  a  character  of  its  own, 
are  nevertheless  idioms  of  the  same  lamily  of  languages,  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  is  regarded  as  the  type,  and  of  which  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teatonio  and  SlaTonie  are  collateral 
branches. 

By  reason  of  this  ancient  and  mysterions  relationship,  the 
Gadic  and  the  Briton  exhibit  numerous  and  manifest  resem- 
blances to  the  Latin,  and  not  only  in  their  vocabulary,  bat  also 
in  their  grammatical  forms.   Similar  analogies  must  doubtless 

have  existed  between  these  same  lann^iages,  at  the  epoch,  when, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Gaelic,  they 
coexisted  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Gaul.  Tlie  numerous  fragments  , 
of  the  lan^ages  of  Gaul,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  present  to  us  a  striking 
Collection  of  marked  analogies  witli  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

From  these  comparisons  it  follows,  that  various  Provcnjal 
vords  which  haye  commonly  been  regarded  as  deriyatives  of 
the  Latin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thpy  are  contained  in  it, 
may  with  equal  correctness  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gallic,  and  may  have  been  deriyed  from  the  one,  as  well  as 
from  the  other.  Thii%  for  example,  the  word  caitieuy  which 
signifies  captive,  may  as  well  come  from  the  Celtic  caethy  which 
means  the  same  thing,  as  from  the  Latin  captivits.  Tlic  adjec- 
tive mULUy  sweet,  peaceable,  may  be  derived  cither  from  the 
Latin  mams  or  from  the  Irish  mabhais^  which  has  the  same  Bcnse. 
This  remark  is  not  without  its  importance  in  comparing  the 
unexpected  analogies  of  the  Provencal  with  tlie  primitive  idioms 
of  Guul.  However,  1  do  not  intend  to  contradict  by  this  remark, 
what  I  have  aboye  adyanced,  as  a  general  thesis,  that  the  lexi* 
cal  groundwork  of  the  Froyeu^l  is  Latin,  and  directly  deriyed 
from  it 

After  haying  thus  distinguished,  as  far  as  a  rapid  sketch 
would  permit  me,  the  yarious  origins  of  the  material  basis  of 
the  Provencal,  it  now  remains  to  mdicate  in  the  same  manner 
the  origins  and  the  types  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  to  con- 
sider some  other  points  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  OSAIOCATIOAL  FOBMATION  OF  THE  PROYEirgAL. 

In  fhepreeeding  chapter  I  have  examined  the  material  bam» 
cf  the  Iv9mano-^*oTeDyal  lexicon,  whicli  I  haye  considered 
independentlj  of  its  ^ammatical  forms.  I  have  endeavored 
to  diatingiiish  the  vanous  elements,  of  which  this  basis  is  com- 

r)8ed,  and  to  refer  these  elements  to  their  respective  poiircca. 
have  especially  insif^ted  on  two  points.  I  have  shown,  that, 
among  the  various  in^^ri  dients  of  the  Provencal,  those,  which 
emanated  from  Teutonic  sources,  were  extremely  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  that  the  lan<^age  exhibited  no  sign  whatever  of  any 
very  decided  influence  froiu  that  direction.  I  have  moreover 
pointed  out,  in  the  idiom  in  question,  distinct  and  obviona 
remains  of  the  primitiye  languages  of  Qaol — a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  history. 

Finally,  I  have  advanced,  that  this  idiom  was  not  a  combina* 
tion  or  a  mixture  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  any  more  than 
were  the  other  Neo-Latin  languages ;  that,  on  the  contrary*  it 
was  anterior  to  the  Germanic  conquest,  and  the  product  of 
various  causes,  all  equally  independent  of  the  influences  of  tiiat 
con (  ju est ;  anrl  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  produce  some  proolfl  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

The  Provencal  and  the  Neo-Latin  languages  in  general,  which 
liave  supplanted  the  Latin,  differ  from  the  latter  principally  in 
respect  to  their  grammatical  forms,  and  this  difference  shovS 
itself  particularly  in  what  are  technically  termed  the  deelenflion 
of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  Terbs.  The  relations,  which 
the  Latin  expresses,  in  both  these  verbal  modifications,  by 
simple  variations  of  the  endings  of  the  same  word,  are  in  the 
Keo-Latin  idioms  indicated  by  separate  signs,  distinct  from  the 
word  of  which  they  modify  the  signification.  Thus  for  exfinipl'^, 
in  rcndoring  into  'i^^nfi;lish  the  Latin  dative  ^\\\m\  fr^A^tlhus,  w»3 
say  to  the  fruits  y  in  rendering  the  verb  to  h/vr,  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  of  the  preterit  amavi<,  we  say  I  liave  loved.  ^ 
the  first  instance,  the  termination  hus  is  translated  or  repre- 
sented by  the  preposition     joined  to  the  plural  of  the  articla 
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the;  in  tlie  ieeoiid  Imteiioe,  ^  tflnmntttion  om^  m  roproxmted 
by  the  first  peiwm  ringnlar  of  the  pn  sctU  of  the  yerb  to  ha/otf 
joined  to  the  passive  participle  iovfid.  In  both  these  examples, 
the  English*  formula  is  a  aecomposition,  a  sort  of  analysis  <^ 

the  T.atm  formrilfi,  nnd  this  fact  [reTicnili7:e<1,  characterizes  the 
principal  grammatical  ditference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
NcoLatin  lan^ages.  Considered  under  this  point  of  view, 
and  in  60  far  as  it  unites  in  one  and  the  game  term  both  the  root, 
which  denotes  an  object  or  an  idea,  and  the  termination,  which 
modifies  the  signiti cation  of  the  former,  the  Latin  may  be  called 
a  tyniketie  language.  In  io  fto*  as  the  Neo-Latin  languages 
vefwesent  the  teraiinatioA  by  %  separtte  sign,  thus  decompotmg 
a  simple  term  into  two  or  more  terns,  they  may  bo  denomtnatea 
analytical  or  decom[>ofliiig  laa^ogea. 

This  distinction  being  established,  the  question  respecting  the 
or^n  and  the  formation  of  the  Neo-Latin  idioms,  propounded 
in  ricforon?  terms,  would  be  as  follows  :  TTow  was  this  transition 
of  the  Latin  from  its  primitive  condition  of  a  synthetic  lan- 
<ruaL;t'  to  the  condition  of  analytical  dialects  accomplished  I 
Was  thi^  transition  merely  the  result  of  accidental  caiiBos,  or 
was  it  lirouglit  about  in  virtne  of  some  one  of  those  hnvB,  wliich 
are  known  to  preside  over  the  modifications  and  the  auccesbivo 
developments  of  languages!  This  is  a  very  Important  and  a 
▼ery  abstnue  quofitioa.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  it  b j  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  Bomewhat  move  elevated  point  of  view,  and  in 
n  more  general  light. 

It  is  a  singular  and  apparsntlj  a  very  general  fact  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  langnages,  that  tne  nearer  they  are  to  their  origin,  the 
more  complicated  they  are,  the  Tnore  they  abound  in  ingceniont 
and  piihtle  grammatical  forms.  Amons^  the  same  people,  the 
most  ancient  grammatical  system  of  its  language  is  always  the  one 
whic  h  cniitains  the  greatest  number  of  peculiarities  and  niceties. 
AinoTiL'  two  different  and  unequally  civilized  nations,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  the  idiom  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  two  will  be 
the  one,  which  will  exhibit  the  most  artificial  mechanism. 

It  appears  fma  ilus,  thai  the  natural  procession  of  lan|;nages 
Is  tcom  a  greater  to  a  less  number  of  forms;  horn  special  and 
from  bolder  forms  to  such  as  are  more  general  and  more  defi- 
nite^  or,  hi  other  words,  from  synthesis  to  decomposition.  It  i& 
however,  the  tenden^  of  civilization  and  of  culture  to  suspend 
this  course,  and  to  render  it  as  slow  and  gradual  as  possible. 

When  a  lan^age  has  once  submitted  to  a  fixed  grammatical 
system,  when  it  is  rich  in  monuments,  and  spoken  oy  powerful 
and  cultivated  classes  of  society,  the  changes  which  tnen  take 

•  Th  p  T.r\2V.<h  as  u  FfMul^  la  wktob,  M « Bittor of  oowMt  ^  sntltorfivMlte 
formula  ia  Uie  origm&L 
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place  in  it,  can  only  be  of  a  literary  chanMSter,  indicative  of  the 
▼ariations  of  taete  m  the  art  of  writing,  and  not  affecting  the 
mneml  basis  of  its  grammatical  system.  But  by  the  side  of 
tnese  changes,  there  are  always  formed  a  -num'hor  of  dialects 
leFS  regular  and  less  pure,  spoken  by  the  nilt  rior  r^a.-ses  of  the 
population,  and  in  which  the  natural  tciKU'Ticy  oi"  iaiigiiages  to 
decompose  Jind  impoverish  themselves,  by  becoming  easitT  anti 
clearer,  operates  with  greater  liberty  and  success.  If  iiito  this 
state  of  tilings  mma  great  and  sudden  revolntion  ib  introduced, 
by  which  the  civilization  ol  the  country  is  destroyed ;  if  the 
cla&ses,  which  spoke  the  granmiatical  idiom,  and  which  alone 
eonld  maintain  it  in  ita  integrity,  are  annihilated,  then  this 
idiom  become!  likewise  extinct  It  may  remain  a  iMined  or  a 
lacred 


poses 
and  they 

fh>m  the  prinutiye,  and  in  which  the  prineiple  of  deeompoel- 
tion  j^redominates  more  or  less. 

Hiis  is  not  tlie  place  for  inquiring,  which  of  these  two  suc- 
cessive forms  is  the  most  perfect  in  itself,  nor  for  rocnnciling- 
the  idea  of  an  indefinite  intellectual  perfectibiUty  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  languages  toward  disintegration  and  im- 
poverishment. I  Fhall  liTnit  myself  to  the  remark,  that  the 
system  ol  decompoeiliun,  in  reducing  the  number  of  graniniati- 
cai  ionnulas,  and  in  employing  only  those,  which  have  a  more 
general  value,  becomes  by  that  very  means  susceptible  of  a 
more  expeditious  and  of  an  easier  use,  and  that  to  Bome  extent 
it  renders  the  action  of  the  mind  or  its  ideas  more  palpable  to 
itself.  This  will  suffice  to  explain,  up  to  a  certam  point  at 
least,  the  progressiTe  decompoeitkm  of  IhetTiithetic  languages* 

The  decomposed  idioms,  however,  after  having  once  been  sub- 
fltitated  in  place  of  the  synthetic,  assumes  yery  soon  an  impor- 
tance, which  they  never  could  have  had  before,  lliey  are  in 
their  tarn  polished  and  systematized,  they  become  the  organ 
of  a  poetry,  of  a  society,  and  they  then  assume  something  of  the 
iixodncss  and  regularity,  a?;  well  as  of  the  destiny,  of  the  lan- 
guage^, which  they  succeeded. 

I  should  like  to  iiiustrate  these  generalities  by  a  few  particu- 
lar facts ;  and  there  are,  I  believe,  lew  languages  -  >f  aTiy  anti- 
quity, and  possessed  of  literary  monuments  of  a  certain  age, 
but  what  could  furnish  me  with  the  materials.  But  I  shall 
look,  by  way  of  preference,  for  what  1  want,  to  three  disLin- 
goished  languages,  which  have  so  many  analogies  in  common 
with  each  other,  and  the  destiniea  of  wmch  are  so  much  alike^ 
that  die  history  of  each  of  them  conld  haye  no  better  common* 
tary  than  that  of  the  other  two.  TIu^  are  the  Sanscriti  the 
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Greek  and  the  Latin  itaelf.  The  material  baaia  and  ike  gram- 
mstieBl  atniotare  of  these  three  languages  contain  ao  manj  and 
audi  -Btriking  resemblancee,  that  it  ia  impoeaible  to  Azplain 
them  in  any  other  way,  than  hj  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
ori^y^  and  of  a  complete  identity  at  an  unknown  epoch  of 
antiquity. 

Of  these  three  languages,  the  Sanscrit  is  thefimtthat  had  its 

monuments,  a  literature  and  a  system  of  grammar.  Without 

pretendins^  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  monuments,  wo 
may  conlidently  affimi,  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  most  ancient 
writings  of  tlie  Greeks,  to  those  of  Homer  and  of  llcbiod.  There  ia 
one  circumstance,  which  in  the  absence  of  every  other,  I  should 
consider,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  proof  of  tliis  anteriority  ;  and 
it  IS,  that  the  system  of  grammatical  forms  is  riclicr  and  more 
complete  in  the  Sanscrit,  than  in  the  Greek.  This  is  a  certain 
indication,  that  the  former  had  been  seized  and  iixed  b^  civili- 
sation and  by  science  at  an  epoch  much  nearer  to  their  com- 
mon ori^n.  Ita  declension  nas  eight  cases,  all  of  which  are 
indicatea  by  characteristic  terminations,  and  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  lender  and  the  form  of  the  radicals.  This  system  of 
declension  is  consequently  a  very  rich  synthetic  one.  I  bus- 
fMSct,  however,  that  at  a  remoter  period  it  must  have  been  still 
richer,  and  that  in  this  respect,  even  the  language  had  at  the 
time  of  its  present  grammatical  fixation  already  lost  some  of 
its  primitive  forms. 

The  Sanscrit  conjugation,  equally  rich  and  equally  varied, 
is  likewise  composed  of  syntlietic  forms ;  but  hero  tlie  princi- 
ple of  (lecoin])osition  has  already  insinuated  itself.  Tliere  are 
already  certain  tenses  of  tlie  passive  voice,  where  the  action  is 
expressed  not  by  a  simple  verbal  radical,  modified  by  certain 
terminations  or  by  affixes,  but  by  adjectives  or  participles, 
which  are  combined  with  a  verb  signifying  to  "h^  otto  make, 
precisely  as  in  French  or  English.  'Bm  may  be  regarded  as  the 
germ  of  a  revolution  introduced  into  this  language. 

At  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  written  monuments,  the  Greek, 
as  compared  with  the  Sanscrit,  had  already  lost  several  of  its 
primitive  forms.  Its  declension  is  reduced  to  five  cases;  the 
sixtl),  which  is  called  the  ablative,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
the  dative,  and  being  only  determined  by  a  particle,  such  as 
the  prepositions  in,  etc.  It  thus  had  three  cases  less  than  the 
Sanscrit ;  or  in  other  words,  three  synthetic  forms  of  declension 
were  supplanted  by  bo  many  analytical  forms.  The  principle 
of  decomposition  had  likewise  penetrated  into  the  conjugation. 
The  third  person  plural  of  the  preterit  passive  was  formed  by 
adding  the  verb  to  be  to  &  participle. 

The  Latin  was  reduced  to  writing  much  later  even  than  the 
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Qmeiky  and  wlien  dio  flystem  of  decomposed  or  periphraatio 
ibrma  had  alreadj  supplanted  aeyeral  lornu  d  toe  oppodle 

Sstcm.  Its  deeWneion  nad  remaiiied  in  the  eanic  state  as  the 
reek,  but  in  its  conjvgation  the  nie  of  tlie  verb  to  he,  in  the 
eapacitj  of  an  anxiHaiy,  was  more  frequent.  Entire  verba  had 
been  formed  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  a  substantive  or  a 
preposition  and  the  verb  sum,  as  for  cxaraploi  po§iUWh  (by 
enpnoDT  iTiptend  of  pot-sum\  ad-^^inn,  pr(P~mim. 

After  havinn:  once  been  consecrated  liv  religious  documents, 
bv  rational  poems,  bj  systems  of  grammar  founded  on  the  ex- 
amples of  the  first  writers,  these  three  languaires  \verc,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  chicls  and  the  higher 
classes  of  the  respective  nations.  Their  forms  became  to 
them  the  rule  for  writing  and  for  speaking.  Nevertheless,  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  disintegrution  of  these  forms  was  always 
Si  work  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  not  examined  the 
Banscrit  fbr  the  purpose  of  discovering  traces  of  the  cnulaal  pro- 
Rrefli  of  this  tenancy ;  but  they  are  visible  in  the  Latin  and  in 
Uie  Greek.  We  find  in  tiie  best  writers  of  both  these  languages 
eiamples  of  the  nnnsnsl  and  anti-grammatical  employment  of 
peripnrsstic  forms  of  eonjngation,  instead  of  the  synthetic  forms. 
They  occur  in  great  vanety  in  Cicero,  in  Pindar,  in  Herodotn8|in 
Plato,  in  Sophocles,  and  without  any  sort  of  doubt  in  other  authmv. 

Nevertheless,  examples  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  good  writers, 
and  tlity  may  be  considered  as  licenses,  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  ]>riiU'ip1o3  of  PVTithetie  grammar.  They  mi^ht  he  said 
to  have  heen  acTident;il  irruptions  of  the  dialect  oi  the  multi* 
tude  into  that  of  the  learned  and  poiibliod  clasiaeb. 

There  can  in  fact  be  no  doubt,  but  that  languaires  so  compli- 
cated and  bo  rich,  as  were  the  Greek,  tlie  Latin  and  the  Sans- 
crit, must  have  undergone  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  popular  masses 
numerous  and  systematic  modifications ;  which,  witLout  exceed- 
ing certain  limits,  went  nevertheless  so  far,  as  to  give  rise  to 
▼arions  snbordinate  dialects  more  simple  and  more  variable 
than  the  latter,  having  each  its  peculiar  voeabnlaiy,  more  or 
less  different  from  the  general  one^  and  tending  each,  in  virtue 
of  a  certain  intellectnal  indolence  or  hesitation,  to  substitute 
the  analytic  forms  in  place  of  the  synthetical.  The  durect  his* 
torical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  these  popular  dialects  are  very 
icaroe,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  tliat  the  nationality  of  a 
people  is  represented  by  the  idiom  cultivated  by  its  chicis  and 
by  the  higher  classes  of  its  society.  It  is  in  this  privileged 
idiom,  that  its  religious  doctrines,  its  laws,  its  grand  poetic  monn- 
ments  are  composed.  But  time,  sooner  or  later,  introduces 
revolutions,  and  thereby  brings  to  light  those  obscure  and 
despised  dialects^  which  history  at  iirst  disdained  to  notice. 
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As  long  AB  iheie  wis  a  great  polHieal  power  in  bdia.  to 
maintain  the  iastltatioiit  and  the  antiqne  ciyiKzation  of  tnat 
rut  oonntiyy  the  Sanscrit^  which  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
civilisation,  remained  a  living  hingnage,  distinct  from  the 
pedlar  dialects  which  gpmng  np  nnder  its  dominion.  Bnt^ 
when  in  conseauence  of  unknown  rerolotions  and  at  an  un- 
known epoch,  tue  Brahmins  had  lost  the  political  government 
of  Hindostan,  the  Sanscrit  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  after  that 
"became  a  dead  and  learned  IfinjxTifip:^?.  In  porial  life,  it  wjis  sup- 
pi  a  ted  by  various  dialects,  and  the  relations  between  these 
dialects  and  itself  are  perfectly  analog'ous  to  those  existing  be- 
tween the  Neo-Latin  and  the  Latin  of  the  classical  period.  The 
words  have  here  undergone  similar  alterations ;  tnc  synthetic 
formulas  of  declension  and  of  conjugation  have  here  been  de- 
composed in  the  same  spirit,  for  tne  same  purpose  and  by  the 
same  method. 

At  a  much  later  epoch,  the  precise  date  of  which,  howerer, 
we  are  nnable  to  establish,  the  aadent  Greelt  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  zevolntion  from  the  Eastern  Empire ; 
and  it  was  likewise  succeeded  by  a  dialect  which  was  hj  far 
leas  oomplicated,  less  rich,  and  less  learned,  and  in  which  the 
principle  of  decomposition  that  had  presided  orer  tiie  formation 
of  tlie  Neo-Uindu  dialects  prerailed  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  results. 

'nie  invasions  and  the  conquest  of  these  countries  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  their  linguistic  revolutions.  By  destroying 
the  ancient  civiUzntioii  and  t!ic  ancient  languages  of  India  ana 
of  rrreece,  they  thereby  transferred  the  place  atul  the  fnnetions 
of  the  latter  to  their  respective  popular  dialects.  But  tliey  did 
not  introdiuo  these  dialects;  tney  found  them  already  made, 
and  they  scarcely  added  a  few  words  from  the  language  of  the 
conuuerors. 

Now  the  extinction  of  the  Latin,  as  a  spoken  language,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Neo-Latin  idioms  in  its  place,  is  a  revolu- 
tion, similar  in  every  respect  to  those,  which  occasioned  the 
octinction  of  the  Sanscrit  in  India  and  of  the  Greek  in  Greece, 
and  which  brought  the  popular  dialects  of  these  respecdye 
countries  into  vogue. 

Laying  aside  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  an  acddentsl 
or  a  loc^  character  in  the  histoir  of  these  dialects,  we  find, 
that  they  all  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  virtue  of  the  same 
idea,  and  of  the  same  tendency  <^  the  mind.  They  all  result 
from  the  development  of  the  same  germ  of  decomposition,  in- 
troduced from  the  remotest  antiquity  into  the  languages,  from 
wliich  they  are  derived,  and  introduced  by  way  of  an  exception 
and  in  opposition  to  the  synthetic  principle  of  thm  languages* 
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In  all  of  them  the  development  was  brought  about,  if  not  to 
the  same  extent,  at  any  rate  with  reference  to  the  same  end 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes.  Finally,  a  closer 
inspection  shows  them  all  to  be  the  identical  expression  of  one 
ana  the  same  general  fact,  as  the  secondary  form,  into  which 
tlie  Bjctem  of  syntlietic  languages  natuially  tends  to  reioive 
itself. 

I  antidpate  an  objection}  in  tbe  shape  of  an  easy  hjpotbeaifl. 
It  will  be  urged,  tnat,  in  order  to  account  for  we  existence 
of  the  diiSferent  idioms  in  question,  it  Js  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose them  anterior  to  the  epoch,  when  the  synthetic  langiiagesi 
of  which  they  are  the  decomposed  forms,  were  altered  or 
destroyed.  Iney  may  be  the  immediate  consequence,  the  pure 
and  simple  result  of  tW  alteration. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  in  opposition  to  tins  hypo- 
thesis. I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  single  fact,  which  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  and  a  decisive  otic  ;  it  is,  that  all  these  idioms 
include  elements  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  materials,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived,  taking 
these  languages  at  the  moment  of  their  alteration  or  their  dis- 
appcarance. 

Thus,  for  example,  several  of  the  Xeo-IIindu  idioms  contain 
remains  of  languages,  which  were  anterior  to  the  conquest  of 
India  bj  the  Brahmins.  This  is  a  discoTCf/,  made  by  a  young 
orientalist,  who  is  destined  to  make  inwj7  others  no  lees  inte* 
resting.  Now,  it  is  ver/  evident,  that  a  Hmda  idiom,  in  which 
snch  vestiges  occur,  conld  not  have  recdved  them  from  the 
Sanscrit,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  living 
speech.  They  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the  unknown 
epoch,  at  which  the  language  of  the  Brahmins  was  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  conquered  population  of 
India. 

The  modern  Greek  has  preserved  words,  which  belong  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  wnich  were  not  contained  in  the  classi- 
cal Greek  at  tiie  epoch  of  its  extinction.  Such  is,  for  example, 
the  word  vepo,  water,  which  in  the  writted  Greek  exists  only  as 
a  derivative  in  the  name  of  the  Nereides  or  Nymphs.  The 
word  OKOVTia^  which  in  ancient  Greek  signifies  "skins,  hides," 
has  in  modem  Greek  the  signification  of  "  garments,  clotlies." 
Now,  it  seems,  that  it  could  not  have  assumed  this  signification, 
except  at  a  veij  distant  epoch,  when  the  Greeks  clothed  tbem> 
selves  in  the  skins  of  animals.  The  modem  Greek  contains 
many  other  terms,  which  could  only  have  entered  into  it  during 
the  most  ancient  period  of  the  hingnage. 

To  jgive  an  example  from  a  language,  which  is  still  nearer  to 
US :  the  Italian  has  a  large  number  of  words,  which  do  not 
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eome  from  the  Latin,  and  Boveral  of  which  mnst  bo  qnite  as 

ancient  as  the  latter,  or  oven  more  so. 

Finalljy  I  have  shown  that  the  Komansh  idioms  of  Ganl  in- 
dude  manj  terms  from  the  primitive  languages  of  the  country^ 


occur,  must,  for  a  longer  or  a  sliorter  period,  have  been  contem- 
porary with  these  languages  themselves. 

I  shall  add  but  one  observation  on  the  hypothesis,  which 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  Xeo-Latin  idioms  to  the  Germanic 
conquest,  and  to  an  intermixture  of  the  Teutonic  languages  and 
the  Latin ;  and  in  order  to  keep  within  the  definite  Imiits  of 
my  Bubject,  I  shall  restrict  this  observation  to  the  Bomansh  of 
the  Sonth. 

Those,  who  have  advanced  the  opinion  of  a  Germanic 
infiaence  in  the  creation  of  this  idiom,  have  assumed  a  collision 
between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Proven^ 
would  have  been  the  immediate  and  the  necessary  result.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  inexactness  of  this  hypothesis.  But 
the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  even  ought  not,  in  making  it, 
to  have  overlooked  the  anterior  collision  between  the  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul  and  the  Latin — a  collision,  which  was  a 
forced  and  prolonged  one,  and  which  united  all  tlic  p'^nrlitions, 
necessary  for  the  production  of  an  idiom  like  the  Provenyal, 
occupyhig  a  iniddle  ground  between  the  Latin  and  the  ancient 
languages  of  the  country. 

unless  1  am  mistaken  in  all  that  I  liavc  thus  far  advanced, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  period  of  time,  to 
which  we  ought  to  refer  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Pro- 
vencal  and  <^  the  other  Neo-Latin  idioms.  All  these  idioms 
doubtless  existed,  as  popular  dialects,  before  the  epoch  of  the 
Gtermanic  invasions.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  at 
what  particular  epochs  they  succeeded  the  Latin,  and  by  what 
a  succession  of  tentatives  they  were  fixed  and  polished;  in 
short,  how  they  became  what  they  have  long  since  beeU)  and 
what  they  still  arc.  1  shall  say  a  few  words  on  these  questions, 
and  I  shall  conHne  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Pro> 
ven<;;il. 

The  most  ancient  Provencal  documents  thus  far  known  to  us 
among  those,  that  can  shed  some  light  on  tlie  history  of  this 
idiom,  are  contained  in  three  ditferent  manuscripts.  One  of 
these,  now  in  the  public  library  ol'  Orleans,  and  formerly  in  that 
of  tlie  Abbey  of  Fleury  sur  Loire,  contains  quite  a  long  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  or  metrical  romance  on  the  tragical  end  of 
Boithiusy  the  Boman  senatOTi  who  was  condemned  to  death  hj 
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the  order  of  Theodoric,  tlie  first  Gutliic  king  of  Italy.  The 
other  two,  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint  Martial  at  Liuioges, 
are  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  They  contain,  among 
many  Latin  pieces,  a  few  in  tlie  Provencal,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  detail  somewhat  later.  The  (question  here  is, 
limply  to  deteimine  their  date.* 

'  Ttie  first  of  these  three  maaiucripts,  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fleury,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  fi!om  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  centniy,  at  the  latest;  and  those  of  Saint 
Martial  are  scarcely  any  less  andent.  Judging  from  seTeral 
characteristics  exhibited,  by  them,  we  may  attnbate  them  to 
the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century*  Now  the  Provencal 
pieces,  included  in  these  three  mannscripts  are,  doubtless,  of  an 
anterior  epoch ;  they  were  transcribed  into  them  from  other 
and  more  ancient  manuscripts.  Of  this  there  is  a  substantial 
proof,  at  least  in  r(  p:nrcl  to  some  of  them,  which  however  do  not 
even  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  number. 

iS'ow,  supposing  all  tliesc  pieccR  to  be  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  older  than  the  manuecrijjta  in  wliich  they  are  pre- 
served, they  would  iiave  been  composed  toward  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh. 
And  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  not  the  first  of  their 
hind.  They  mnst  have  been  preceded  by  many  othem  of  an 
inferior  ana  cruder  order,  which  are  now  lost  l!ne  only  one  of 
the  documents  nresenred,  which  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  the  pieces  here  described,  Is  the  famous  oath  of  B42,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  very  important  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  document  with  reference  either  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
Proven9al,  or  to  that  of  the  liomansh  lan^agesin  general. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  document  is  a  celebrated  one,  and  as  it  is 
customary  to  quote  it  in  every  discussion  on  the  origin  of  these 
languages,  I  consider  myself  likewise  bound  to  speak  of  it.  I 
shall  Kpcak  of  it  even  with  a  certain  minuteness  and  detail,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  on  this  point,  a  4ifi^crent  opinion 
from  the  one  generally  received. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  event  to 
'which  the  document  in  question  relates;  this  preliminary  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  in  relation 
to  the  question,  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

The  aissensions  between  the  three  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  Debbnnaire,  are  a  well-known  and  celebrated  fact  in  the 
histoiy  of  France.  They  gave  rise,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
CtoloTingians,  to  circumstances,  which  had  a  strong  lesem* 

*  Aa  account  of  these  maoascriptB  is  giYen  by  M.  Bajmonsrd,  in  the  second  rolame 
«r  Us  Cfaofz  dM  PuMet  dM  T^Moon.  Tbit  tngmtM  od  BoftttiitM  is  pristed  on 
p.  4-47.  li«cMaB4fti«mBtoderivedft«n1tell8.orBt.llulUoiip.US*U8~^ 
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blance  to  those,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Merovingian  djiinsty 
liad  decliucd  aiid  finally  become  extinct.  The  eldest  of  tlicbc 
three  brothers,  Lotbaire,  who  had  reoeivedi  as  bte  share  of  the 
paternal  inheritanee,  the  title  of  emperor,  together  with  the 
migority  of  the  eoan^es  subject  to  the  Frankuh  dominion, 
was  entertaiiuDff  the  project  ot  invading  them  all,  and  of  pltuh- 
dering  his  two  brothers.  One  of  the  two,  Louis,  was  then  xlng 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  other,  Charles,  afterward  sumamed  the 
Bald,  king  of  Aqnitania.  In  order  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemy,  they  formed  a  mutual  alliance  together^ 
and  the  two  parties,  havin'r  (M^eoimtered  each  other  at  Fontenay, 
near  Auxerre,  there  fought  tlte  terrible  battle  which  passes 
under  that  name.  The  iimnlH  r  of  tlie  slain  on  both  sides  was 
more  than  eighty  thousand,  and  yet  the  strife  was  not  decided ! 
The  three  brothers  repaired  their  enormous  losses  as  well  as 
they  could ;  they  raised  new  arniies,  and  the  war  continued 
with  singular  and  vacillating  changes,  tlie  dt^taik  of  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  subject. 

It  snffices  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  in  the  month  of 
Hweh,  of  the  year  842,  Lothaire,  after  various  unsuccessful 
movements,  found  himsdf  at  Tours,  entirely  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  bis  future  course,  while  Louis  and  Chanes  were  effecting  a 
conjunction  of  their  forces  at  Argentaria,  a  small  town  situated 
a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  between  Bade 
and  Strasbouiff.  Tliere  the  two  brothers  resolved  to  make  a 
solemn  renewal  of  their  alliance  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies  and  of  their  leudes  or  vassals  of  every  rank,  which  were 
all  assembled  in  the  open  liir,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  camp. 

Louis  of  (iiTmany,  being  the  elder  of  the  two,  began  to  speak 
first,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  in  which  he  made  a  dechir- 
ation  of  the  new  wrongs,  of  which  Lothaire  had  been  guilty, 
both  against  hinisell  and  iirrainst  liis  brother  Charles,  since  the 
battle  of  Fonteuay,  and  oi  tiie  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  two  brother^  to  consolidate  their  alliance  a^nst  Lothaire. 
Li  this  discourse,  Louis  addressed  himself  to  his  leudes  and  to 
his  s(ddiers--all  men  of  the  Germanic  race,  all  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Khine,  and  he  spoke  in  the  Teutonic  language. 
Charles  the  Bald  commenc^  to  speak  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
peated to  his  army,  word  for  word,  but  in  the  Komansh  idiom, 
the  same  discooiBO,  which  Louis  had  just  addressed  to  his  own 
in  the  Germanic. 

After  this  address  to  their  respective  leudes  and  soldiers,  tlie 
two  kings  proceeded  to  conclude  tlic  new  alliance  between 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  they  pronounced  the  ontlis,  which 
constit!ited  this  alliance.  Tlie  1  ullowing  is  an  English  version 
of  the  usual  formula  of  these  oaths : 
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«  For  the  lo^e  of  God,  for  die  Ohriitiaii  people  and  for  oar 
nratQal  Mfety,  from  this  day  forward,  and  aa  long  as  God  diall 

five  me  power  and  knowledge,  I  will  defend  my  brother,  and 
will  aid  him  in  every  rcsp^t,  as  one  OQght  to  defend  his 
brother,  provided  he  does  the  same  toward  me,  and  I  shall 
never  wittingly  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Lothaire,  whioh 
shall  be  detrimental  to  this  my  brother."  * 

Louis  was  the  first  to  pronounce  this  formula,  and  he 
adch'essed  himself  not  as  he  had  done  the  hrst  time,  to  the  vassals 
and  the  soldiers  of  liis  own  army,  but  to  those  of  Charles;  and 
on  that  account  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say  in  the  Ilomaush.  Charles  the  Bald,  binding  himself  in 
his  turn  to  the  men  of  his  brother,  fcwdrc  in  the  Germanic 
tongue.  Then  the  two  armies  pronounced  in  their  respective 
languages  a  special  oath,  in  which  each  of  them  prooused  to 
the  Idng  of  the  other  to  refose  obedienee  to  its  own,  in  case  he 
should  command  anything  that  might  be  contrary  to  the  oUi- 
gations  of  his  oatLf 

Nithhard,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  has  left  us  an  inysr 
luable  little  work  on  the  whole  of  this  war  between  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire — ^a  war,  in  which  he  himself  had  figured 
as  an  actor.  It  is  he,  too,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  text 
of  tlie  oatlis  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  in  both  languages. 
My  task  requires  me  to.  occupy  myself  only  with  those  whiob 
are  in  the  Itomansh  idiom. 

From  these  circumstances,  such  as  they  present  themselves 
at  first  sight,  we  might  infer,  that  the  lauguaire  of  these  oaths 
was  that  of  all  the  Gallic  nationalities  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  But  here  already  tlic  difficulty  presents  itself,  as  to 
who  these  nationalities  were.  I  think  wo  may  suppose  the 
army,  with  which  Charles  the  Bald  joined  his  brother  Louis  at 
Argentaria,  to  have  been  oomposed  of  the  same  national  ele- 
ments as  that  with  which  he  had  fought  at  Fontenay.  In  that 
event,  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  was  taken :  Ist,  by  the 
Neustrians,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  men  from  the  conntiy 
aitoate  between  the  Seine  ana  the  Loire;  2dly,  by  the  Bur* 

*  I  add  here  tbe  original  of  tiiis  oatli  or  pledge,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  giTiog  ibe  reader 
tome  eoneeptton  of  the  oharaeter  of  Che  language  liere  in  queetion.  It  fe    follow* : 

*♦  Pro  Deo  amnr  ct  pro  christian  poblo  et  noHtro  commnn  palvament,  dist  di  in  arant, 
in  qnaut  Dt- us  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  ealraraeio  ci&t  meon  fradre  Karlo,  et  io  ad- 
iudha  ct  in  cadbuna  cosa,  d  cum  om  p«r  drdleon  fradra  nlver  dist,  in  o  quid  il  mi 
altresi  fazet :  et  ab  Ladher  nal  plaid  omquiii  ptindrai  qui,  awon  vol,  oiit  neoafttdie 
KflHe  in  damno  sit." 

f  The  Iloinansh  of  the  oath  pronounced  by  the  folli  (t-  of  the  respective  Iclnca,  upon 
the  same  occasion,  is  as  fuliovra :— "  Bi  Lodhavigs  sagrament  que  son  fradre  Karlo  jturst. 
«ODMrvat;  et  Karlos,  meoe  eendra,  de  eao  part  non  lo  etaolt;  el  fo  retnmar  non  list 
pois :  nc  io,  ne  ncals  cni  eo  returnar  int  pn".-,  in  nulla  niudha  contra  T  odhuwig  nan  H 
iver.  Both  these  formulas,  toeelhcr  with  the  corresponding  German  or  FraDl£i8li 
version,  tiie  reader  will  Sad  IB  th«  wwk  NfBmd  to  IB  the  text,  viB,i  MIthhardI  VUl 
lib.  ill.  c.  &^£d* 
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irnndians;  Sdly,  hv  the  ProvenyaLs  Hnd  the  Aquitanians ;  and 
atnong  the  latter  there  were  inhabitautd  of  Toulouse,  of  Poitou, 
of  Limousin,  and  of  Anvergne. 

The  qneetion  now  arises,  whether  these  different  nationalities, 
wMeh  fiiaee  have  tpdoeiii  and  whidi  alill  flpeak,  idiamB  bo 
diffierait  thai  thej  can  vadenland  each  other  only  with  dif- 
fiealtj,  even  on  the  nmpleBt  matters  of  ordinary  life-— wh^ 
ther  they,  at  ^at  time,  had  but  one  and  the  same  idiom,  that 
of  the  oaUi  of  842 ;  or  whether  the  idioms  nnder  consideration 
exhibited  then  ahneady  the  same  differences,  or  differences  pro- 
portionate  to  those  which  we  have  observed  in  Ihem  since ; 
and,  if  the  latter  be  the  ca?o,  -which  of  those  idioms  was  the 
one  employed  in  the  oath  of  842  ? 

To  discuss  these  question?,  and  others  tluit  nii^^lit  suggest 
tbemselres,  with  reference  to  this  document,  would,  in  nij 
opinion,  bo  uttributing  to  the  latter  a  kind  and  a  degree  of 
authority  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  I  cannot  recog- 
nize. 

In  the  iirst  place,  Louis  the  German,  who  pronounced  the 
oaths  in  qnestiion,  was  bom  in  Aquitania,  and  probably  in  that 
part  <3i  the  eonntiy  where  the  Bomansh  of  the  8oDth  was  nsed. 
But  we  do  not  know  where  he  was  edneated ;  or  whether  he 
spoke  the  Bomansh  at  all,  and  if  he  did,  what  dialect  of  it  he 
spoke.  And  if  he  really  ever  spoke  some  one  of  these  dialects, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Louis  had  in  a  ffreat  measure  for- 
gotten it,  daring  the  twenty  years  of  his  resioence  in  Germany,, 
and  am  one:  the  Germans.  There  is  no  room  for  the  supposition,, 
that  tlie  llomansh  which  he  pronounced  in  842,  on  a  public 
occasion,  and  from  necessity,  was  a  vory  j)nre  or  a  very  correct 
Roriiansh,  lit  to  he  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  idiom..  In  the 
second  ]dace,  supposing  even  the  Romansh  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man to  have  bcLMi  very  correct,  diflBculties  of  another  kind  will 
still  present  themselves.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  indi- 
cate or  to  deh'neatc  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in  writing  the 
words  ot  an  uncultivated  language,  which  has  as  yet  no  set- 
tled orthography.  Is  there  not  something  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  philological  criticism  in  the  supposition,  which  is 
conatanil^r  aaranoed,  at  least  implicitly^  that  two*  formulas  of*  - 
an  oath  m  an  uncouth  idiom,  aceideDiallj  inserted  in  a  book, 
composed  in  Latin  and  by  a  German,  wera«  inscnhed  there  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  represent  exactly  the  characteristic  forms  of 
that  idiom,  and  the  delicate  sham  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  Latin  I 

"We  are  so  much  the  more  anthorized  to  suspect  imperfections 
of  orthography  in  this  document  from  the  fact,  that  its  lan- 
guage is  quite  indetermizuUei.  We  cant  hardly  conceir<e,iiow.  a. 
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Unguago  like  this  could  ever  have  sufficed  for  the  ordiliaiT 
wanti  and  rektions  of  society,  howeyer  little  advaaoed  in  ctTiI* 
ization.  In  a  word,  if  this  oath  was  reall/  p  rononnoed,  anch  aa 
it  ia  repraented  to  ua  by  the  orthographjr  m  which  we  have  it 
now,  it  ia  more  natural  to  aee  in  it  a  jjatin  disfignred  by  arbi- 
trary, and  \i  c  ri light  say,  by  individnal  barbarisms,  than  of  a 
Latin  moditicd  aeoording  to  ti^  xnlea  and  the  genioa  of  the 
Bomansh  idioma. 

This  document,  bowever,  ia  none  the  less  curious  for  that,  nor 
is  its  historical  importance  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  im- 
perfections of  the  Iftntrnagc.  Tt  proves,  that  from  the  hrst  half 
of  tlie  ninth  ('cntun  ,  Gaul  (with  the  exception  of  certain  por- 
tions of  ancient  Auatrasia)  had  but  a  single  language,  divided 
into  dialects,  which  I  for  the  present  leave  out  of  consideration; 
and  that  thij>  languaire  was  not  that  of  the  German  conquerors, 
but  that  of  the  cont^uored — that  of  the  ancient  inliubitants  of 
the  country.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  tiiat  this  army  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  which  Louis  aildressed  his  oath  in  the  JElo- 
mansh  idiom,  contained  men  of  the  Qermanio  imee.  Tbia  bdng 
the  caae,  we  must  do  one  of  two  tbinga :  we  mnat  either  suppoae 
that  tbia  language  bad  beoome  that  of  the  Gennana,  or  that  the 
ancient  idiom  or  the  latter  waa  no  longer  em]>loyed  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  iiational  transact  iona,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Franldab 
kings  to  the  masaea  of  their  eubjecta.  In  either  case,  it  waa  a 
victory  of  the  Komanab  oyer  the  Tentonic. 

All  that  we  know  concerning  the  existenoe  and  the  culture 
of  the  Romansh  dialects  previously  to  the  j'ear  812,  is  derived 
from  historical  indications.  But  several  of  these  historical  indi- 
cations are  quite  remarkable.  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak 
of  tlic  measures,  adopted  in  the  year  813,  for  the  application  of 
all  tlicse  diak'cts  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  however,  I  can  instance  a  trait  from  a  Latin  j)ocin, 
coniposed  in  814,  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Tlie  priest  or 
monK,  who  is  the  author  of  this  piece,  exhorts  the  people  of 
Gaul  to  sliare  his  grief  and  to  celebrate  the  deceased  monarch 
in  Latin  and  in  the  Eomaosh  idiom.  This  is  an  indication,  that 
at  least  aome  of  ibe  dialecta  of  tbia  language  were  then  more 
poliabed  and  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  oatb  of  84d ;  for 
any  poetic  attempt  in  the  latter,  however  timid  and  crude  we 
nii<rlit  suppose  it,  eppeara  to  be  an  impossibility. 

xbere  la,  for  example,  no  doubt,  bat  that  tbe  Bomansh-Pro- 
vencal  was  from  that  time— that  is  to  say,  fiwm  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries — already  possessed  of  many  of  tbose  oSaracter- 
istic  forms,  shades  and  peculiarities,  which  at  a  later  period  distin- 
gnislied  it  from  the  other  Romansh  dialects.  A  certain,  though 
an  indirect  and  only  an  implicit  proof  of  tiusj  ia  to  be  found 
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in  the  collection  of  the  civil  acts,  the  lepral  decisions,  and  the 
transactions  between  private  individuals,  relating  to  the  epochs 
in  question.  The  Koman  law,  which  was  observed  in  those 
provinces,  required  the  records  of  all  these  acts  to  be  kept  in 
Litiii ;  but  those  who  kept  these  records,  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  was  transmitted  by  a  sort  of 
ml  traaition.  Thej  were  oonsequently  every  moment  liable 
to  make  the  strangest  blunders  in  writing  that  language.  These 
Utmdersy  which  are  eopied  after  the  forms  of  the  vmear  idiom, 
famish  tis,  on  that  Tery  accomit|  inyaloable  data  for  uie  histoiy 
«f  the  latter.* 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  cite  and  to  explain  them  here  in  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  observe  thc^nml  fact.  I  shall  add,  that  this  influ- 
ence of  the  Romansh-rroven^  on  the  Latin  of  the  civil  transac- 
tions begins  to  make  its  appearance  during  the  eighth  ccntnry, 
and  goes  on  constantly  increasing  until  the  middle  of  tlic 
eleventh.  We  then  find  civil  documents,  which  are  in  pure 
Provencal  from  one  end  to  the  other.  From  the  tenth  century 
they  had  been  intenningled  with  iiomansh  phrases,  which,  as 
they  were  destined  to  be  comprehended  by  everybody,  consti- 
tuted the  most  esseatial  ^ai  t  of  them. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
tlitte  l^gal  acts  or  docnments,  and  this  is,  that  they  are  for  the 
asst  part  redacted  bj  the  clergy.  They  consequently  fomish 
OS  an  mdication  of  the  measure  of  knowiedffe  possessed  by  the 
latter,  as  far  as  the  Latin  is  concerned,  m  589,  a  eonncil  of 
Narbonne  had  prescribed  the  rule,  that  no  man  should  be  or- 
dained a  deacon  or  a  jHriest,  who  had  not  received  a  liberal 
edacation,t  or  in  other  words,  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
eorrect  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the  books,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
popular  dialect  of  this  language,  as  spoken  by  the  inferior 
classes  of  society.  Judging  from  subsequent  facts,  however, 
this  article  of  toe  coas^  of  li^arbomie  was  vexy  badly  ob- 
jerved. 

When  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century  we  see  the  priests,  the  judges  and  the  notaries, 
that  is  to  say  the  men,  who  were  required  by  their  profession  to 
know  the  Latin,  knowing  it  so  badly,  and  writing  it  in  such  a 
barbarous  manner,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  language 

•  A  nmnTir  r  of  the  docnment<i  allTifled  to  here  by  the  anthor,  wfll  be  foud  printed  ia 
Raynouanl  s  Choix  dee  Po4Me8  des  Troubadoars,  vol.  ii. — £d. 

T  Amodo  nulli  liceat  epUooporam  ordinare  diacontUDf  ant  presbytenim  littras  ^fMK 

rmtUm :  aed  si  qui  ordinati  Aierint,  cogantar  diacere  et  el  persevere 

VHftdMldioM,  et  Don  volt  profloere,  mittatnr  in  monaatcrio,  qidt  bob  poteel  fledifcare 
P^alam."    Cj.n    xi.    At  a  liitpr  ihite  Charlemagne  is^ucfl  cnpitularir-si  to  the  mta% 

mcL  la  one  Qt  Ikem  h»  ro%auee  tbe  prieet  to  be  able  to  compose  carta*  tt  ^pukda»»^ 
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was  then  no  longer  a  living  one ;  that  pocietv  already  contained 
no  longer  any  ctass  of  men  sufficiently  cultivated  to  speak  it; 
and  finally,  that  it  no  longer  existed,  except  under  the  decom- 
posed ana  popular  fena  of  the  BofliiiiBh. 

It  was  in  those  same  loeaUtieSi  wheie  the  Latia  had  heeft 
spoken  most  generally  and  wiih  the  greatest  correctness,  thai 
tne  Romansh,^  h^  which  it  was  replaced|  tnnat  have  tyresenred 
more  of  its  original  materials  and  fornig^  and  acqnired  the  cha- 
racter and  the  anthori^  of  a  polished  and  regnlar  idiom  mndi 
sooner  than  anywhm  elae.  This  obsernMtietii  added  to  a  few 
other  comparisone,  wonld  point  to  Narhonne,  as  the  place, 
wliich  gave  ^irtli  to  the  jmrost,  tlio  Tno«t  liomocroTieous  of  those 
Neo-Latin  id  ion  is,  to  the  one  which  must  uaturaily  hare  served 
as  R  model  to  the  reRt. 

It  iB  an  itnportant  fact,  and  one  which  has  not  been  biiffi- 
ciently  appreeiate<i,  that  in  perpetuating  the  Latin,  tlie  Eo- 
mansh  muy  be  said  to  have  iniicnted  its  niithority  and  its  privi- 
leges. It  followed  lip  the  conquest  of  the  former  over  those 
pnmitiYe  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  were  then  still  remaining.  It 
eontinned  to  erowd  the  Basque  toward  the  Pyrenees ;  a  ]an- 
gnage,  which  at  diat  time  was  mnch  more  extensiyely  gpohsn 
than  it  is  now,  in  the  plains  and  hi  the  Talleys  of  ancient  Aqui- 
taine.  Finally,  it  was  nndcr  this  new  form  of  the  Komansb, 
that  the  Latin,  by  trinmphtng  over  the  Teutonic  idioms  of  en- 
tire Gaul,  became  the  languaj^  of  the  German  conquerors ;  all 
the  influence  of  the  latter  bemg  eon&ied  to  tiie  introdnetion  of 
a  few  words  from  their  idiomg. 

Tlie  Byetem  of  decomposition,  which  prcpuled  over  the  frrnTT!- 
matical  Rtnietiire  of  the  Neo-Latin  langiiai^c  i^,  did  not  advance 
to  its  vitniost  limit.  The  system  of  the?e  IniiLnuiges  still  retained 
a  considerable  number  of  synthetic  formulajs.  The  wonderful 
harmony,  wdth  which  all  these  languages  comport  theiii selves 
with  reterence  to  the  Latin,  either  in  approximating  or  in  devi- 
ating from  it,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  kind.* 

Thns,  for  example,  in  the  eonjugatian  of  the  yerb,  they  all 
teject  the  passiTo  fotm,  and  they  replace  it  by  formnlaa.  com- 
posed of  a  pasdre  participle  and  of  the  yen)  ^  ^  In  the 
aettye  yoice,  they  all  retain  the  same  synthetic  tenses,  as  ftr 
example,  the  pMent  and  the  imperfect  of  the  indieatiye. 

They  all  decompose  the  same  tenses;  for  instance,  the  perfect 
and  the  future ;  and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  there  is  thii 

*  ThoM  of  tlie  rcft4en  of  thiw  Tolome.  who  mar  bftve  the  curiosity  to  ezsmltie  iiiQ 
Om  detatti  of  tkk  brtMreeting  bubject,  will  find  en  uiTeliieble  aid  in  Dies'  "  GraicSBalft 
der  B<«ulMlMiiffMkM,>^  wkl^  taMrti    attllMlniMfwMrtd  tnm  tte  Utiib- 
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remarkable,  that  all  the  Koo-Latin  idioms  compound  it  in  pre- 
cisely thn  same  manner:  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  denoting  the 
action,  is  joined  to  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  have. 

They  all  connect  an  article  with  nonns,  which  has  the  gram- 
matical value  of  the  Latin  pronoun  ille,  and  which  is  formed 
from  this  pronoun. 

Finally,  they  all  preserve  remains  and  the  same  remains  of  the 
declension  at  the  Latin  pronouns. 

These  circatnstanees  lead  m  to  observo,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  the  effect  either  of  chance,  or  of  imitation,  or  of 
vera  eoiiTention,  It  could  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  one  of 
those  general  laws,  which  preside  oror  the  revolutions  of  all 
langua^^. 

xne  Provencal,  taken  at  the  degree  of  development  and  ' 
refinement,  at  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  exhibits  it, 

b  richer  in  grammatical  lorms,  than  any  otlier  of  the  Neo-Latin 
idioms.  It  has,  for  example,  two  conditionals  present,  both  of 
which  are  syntlietic.  It  has  a  remnant  of  a  declension  tor  sub- 
stantives, fi  nominative  and  an  accusative  ca!=*e,  both  of  which 
are  capable  of  u.ssuniing  two  or  three  different  forms,  according 
to  that  of  the  noun.  Has  it  preserved  all  this  from  the  Latin, 
or  has  it  assumed  it  iu  the  course  of  its  successivo  develop- 
ments ^ 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  opinions ;  the  ^ 
ether  would  be  liable  to  too  many  difficoltieB.  The  literal  Fro* 
fea^  as  the  poets  of  the  twelfth  oentniy  wrote  it,  maj  have 
been  and  vrobably  was  spohea  in  the  smaller  courts  of  the 
Sooth,  una  hy  the  fendal  and  diivalric  classes.  Bnt  it  oeiv  <- 
tainlj  never  was  the  language  of  the  mnltitade  at  large.  The 
idiom  of  the  latter  was  undoabtedlj  of  a  poorer,  a  homelier  and 
a  cruder  kind.  There  waa  therdkne  a  rustic  Proven^  and  a 

fiammatical  Proven^^l,  as  in  more  ancient  tim^  there  had 
een  a  rustic  Latin  and  a  grammatical  Latin,  The  analogy  does 
not  stop  here.  In  conserj nonce  of  t!ie  disasters,  whicli  annihi- 
lated the  Provencal  civilization,  the  polite  idiom  of  the  IVouba- 
donrs  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  tho  conntries,  in  w^hich  it  once 
had  nourished,  had  nothing  left  but  popular  dialects,  which 
•till  cantinuo  to  exist,  though  very  greatly  modi  tied  by  the 
French.  This  was,  in  miniature,  the  same  revolution  with  that, 
which  had  substituted  tiie  Homansh  of  the  »Suutii  iu  place  of  the 
Latin. 

But  these  consideradons  touch  already  upon  other  questions. 
1  shall  again  have  oooasion  to  return  to  them ;  bat  for  the  pre- 
•eat  I  shall  not  pursne  them  any  further;  for  I  most  hasten  to 
tke  consideration  of  the  first  development  of  a  popular  litera- 
tofe  in  tiie  sonth  of  Fhmoe. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

im  XASUBflT  U8S  OF  THX  FBOVJCM^AL  A8  XJUUVl'lD  IH  TBS  ZJIXBA- 

TUBI  OF  1HX  XORU. 

At  the  time  when  the  Latin  cenpod  to  be  a  liviiiG'  language 
in  Ganl,  that  is  to  Bay,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ct  ntuTT 
to  the  middle  of  the  Dinth,  tlie  difference  between  the  popular 
dialects,  by  which  it  was  eupplauted,  was  much  p  rater  than  it 
has  been  Bince.  The  fra^entary  remains  of  tlie  aboriginal 
idiuiiis  of  the  country  which  are  still  visible  in  them  at  the 
present  time,  were  then  more  nnmeronB,  and  more  oonspicuons, 
•nd  the  Latin^  though  constitnting  the  fonndation  of  tnem  all, 
did  not  pTedominAte  in  all  to  the  same  extent. 

It  needed  a  powerful  and  a  continuous  inflnence,  an  inflnenee 
anperior  to  that  which  the  political  authorfly  of  tiie  age  eonld 
■np^lj,  to  snhject  all  these  idioms  to  some  degree  of  approzS^ 
mation,  to  some  common  rules,  and  to  adapt  them  to  th« 
expression  of  some  other  wants  than  the  urgent  and  vulgar 
necessities  of  ordinnry  life.  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church, 
whir-li  rendered  Um  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  civilizatioii 
in  France. 

Toward  the  eommencement  of  the  ninth  centurv,  the  church 
of  the  West,  which  had  preferred  the  use  of  the  Latin  in  ita 
liturgy  and  for  the  religious  instruction  of  tlie  people,  per- 
ceived, that  the  Christians  under  its  spiritiuil  direction  no 
longer  comprehended  that  language,  and  it  then  reflected  on 
providing  a  remedy  to  thia  lertom  ineonTenie&ee.  1%e  first 
measnrea  which  it  adepted  with  referenee  to  thia  end,  date  fiom 
the  year  818,  the  last  ^ear  but  one  of  the  reign  <tf  Ohariemagne. 

Sensible  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  strength,  and  henoelbrth 
more  oconpied  with  the  affairs  of  the  church  than  with  theae 
of  the  state,  thia  monarch  desired,  before  his  exit  from  life,  to 
introduce  a  general  plan  of  reform  into  the  diadpline  of  the 
ehnrehes  of  This  empire,  which  really  were  very  much  in  need 
of  it.  For  this  purpose  he  convoked  five  provincial  councils, 
which  asscrnblca  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  live  different 
places  of  the  empircy  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  con* 
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vcnience  of  the  end  proposed.  One  of  tlicse  councils  was 
held  at  Arle??,  another  at  Maintz,  a  third  at  Rheims,  the  fourth 
at  Chdlons  on  the  Saone,  and  the  littli  at  Tours. 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indiiference  to  my  subject,  to 
know  the  precise  date  of  each  one  of  these  conncils ;  but  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  the  tliree  which  I  iiave  named 
firet  and  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  It  is  commoiilv'  sup- 
posed, Vnt  on  wlial  evidence  I  know  not^  that  those  of  Chalons . 
and  Tonn  were  the  last  * 

We  know  to  a  eert«nty,  tiiat  all  these  eonueils  were  convoked 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  it  might  be  surmised  from  the  manifest  conformity  between 
their  respective  canons,  at  least  as  far  as  their  general  pnrpork 
and  their  substance  is  concerned.  But  the  more  conspicuous 
this  conformity  is  in  the  great  majority  of  points  and  on  the 
most  important  of  them,  the  more  rcmarkanle  and  the  more 
diffirnlf  of  explanation  are  its  discrepancies  on  certain  parti- 
cular points  and  especially  on  that,  by  ^vhich  all  these  councils 
link  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  iiomansh  idioms  of 
France. 

In  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Maintz  the  Vusliops  arc  required 
to  adapt  their  sermons  to  the  capacity  of  the  pco])lo,  that  is  to 
say,  to  preach  to  them  in  the  Teutonic  idiom.  But  as  the  his- 
tory oi  this  idiom  does  not  enter  into  my  subject,  i  aliall  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  council  in  question. 

That  of  Bhelms  enjoined  it  on  tne  eccledastics  of  its  jnrisdic* 
tion  to  adopt  theynlgar  language  of  the  countrjr  in  the  relidons 
instmctlon  of  the  ]^>cople.  The  same  injunction  was  made  by 
the  oonncil  of  Tonrs,  and  specified  wi^  some  additional  details, 
which  are  an  evidence  of  the  jnst  importance  attached  to  ^Is 
measure  by  the  clergy  generally. 

Tlie  assistant  bishop  were  ordered  to  employ  the  Tudesquo 
orXeutonic  language  m  instructing  the  Frankisn  inhabitants  of 
their  dioceses  in  the  creed  and  in  their  diiticf^  as  Christians,  and 
to  make  tise  of  the  Lingua  Rnmana  or  the  Romansli  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Tlie  pame  decree  contains 
the  special  provision,  that  the  instruction,  wliicii  now  for  the 
first  time  was  to  be  conveyed  in  a  language  distinct  from 
the  Latin,  was  to  discuss  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life,  the  means  of  avoiding  the  one  and  of  obtaining  the 
other,  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body  and  thu  last  Judgment.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  homilies  to  be 
nreadied  on  ttiese  varions  snbjects  were  first  to  be  composed  in 
La^  and  to  be  afterward  translated  into  the  vnlgar  idiom.* 

*  Tk«  OMioM  of  tbe  respectiTe  eoniMfla  referred  to  bj  tiie  aaihw  are  as  foUowa  x 
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Tlie  canons  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Chalons  make  no 
provisioiiB  of  the  kind ;  they  say  uothing  either  of  the  religious 
instmction  of  the  people  at  of  the  language,  in  which  tiiis 
instraction  was  to  oe  convejed.  But,  suppoeing  the  omianoii 
to  have  been  a  real,  that  is  to  saj,  an  mTolmitaij  one^  on  the 
part  of  the  two  oonndlB,  a  remedy  waa  soon  «ler  pfovided 

for  it. 

Charlemagne  deemed  it  proper  to  confirm  by  a  special  capi- 
talary  all  the  ecdesiaatieal  reforms  ordained  bj  the  five  coun> 
cile.   As  far  as  the  application  of  the  Tulgar  idioms  to  the 

reli^'ons  inet ruction  of  tlic  people  was  concerned,  tliis  capitu- 
lary was  based  on  the  can<^7i  of  the  council  of  Tours,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  from  that  time  became  a  law  of  the 
empire,  so  that  in  every  part  of  Gaul  the  clergy  were  equally 
required  to  use  tlie  idiom  of  their  parishioners  in  their  j)reachinff. 

Judging  a  priori  and  from  probability,  these  decrees  whicn 
imposed  on  the  bishops  and  on  the  clergy  the  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating the  respective  dialects  of  their  parishioners,  must  have 
had  a  prompt  and  a  decided  influence  on  the  fixation  and  the 
cnltare  of  taese  idioms.  It  is  true,  that  the  maaa  of  the  clergy 
was  then  immersed  in  an  incredible  ignorance.  Nevertheleeay 
the  majority  of  the  priests  and  many  of  the  monks  had  stiU  a 
smattering  of  Latin  grammar.  In  the  nortli  of  Gaul,  where 
the  restoration  of  learning,  brought  about  hj  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne,  had  been  attended  with  some  happy  results,  there 
were  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  must  have  had  a  tolerable 
knowled/^'e  of  the  Latin.  To  this  knowledge  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  added  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  dis- 
cernment, and  it  would  seem,  that  the  Roman ?n  idioms  could 
only  gain  by  bei^g  spoken,  and  still  more  by  beuig  written  by 
them. 

I  siiy  written,  because  the  council  of  Tours  and  the  capitulary 
-of  Charlemagne  made  it  incumbent  on  them  to  translate  the 
exhortations,  which  thej  had  flrst  composed  in  Latin,  into  the 
Komansh  dialect  of  their  hearers.  Kow,^  this  obli|pation  of  thaa 
comparing  the  mother  tongue  and  the  denTatiye  idiom  natnnUly 
led  to  the  perception  and  the  determinatioii  of  their  analogies, 

halieat  homiliafl  oontfnentes  neoessarias  admoniUones,  qnibus  aubjcoti  emdiantnr;  fd 
tst  de  fide  Catholioa,  proat  oapere  poasint  .•••...••tat  easdem  konlllas  aulsqiia 
ai^rte  tran^fart  Huatat  in  rmtieam  Bamimam  Knguanit  out  JJmdueam^  quo  /aciftw 
tmtti  powbU  hMHgtre  qiut  dietmtur."  Concfl.  Movant.   Can.  xxv.      De  officio  prs- 

dicationis  Nunquam  tnuii'ti  dt  sit  diebua  iDioinicw  ant  festivitatibus,  qui  \  (  r 

bam  Dei  predicct,  jmxta  mutd  inttUigtre  vuigu*  possU."   Concil.  lUieu.  it.   Caa.  xr. 

Dt  eniaoopi  aermones  et  noiiillfea  mnotonim  patnim,  pront  omncs  intelllgere  poMfnt, 
Meeundum  propridakm  lingua  prnp-lirare  studcat."  The  capitularv  of  Chammatfne,  by 
which  the  injunction  of  tncse  caiionH  wa«  made  a  law  of  the  emp&e,  ia  in  the  foUowiiif 
vrordH :  "  De  ofBcio  pncdicationis,  at  juxta  quod  bent  tmlgarit  ftfilA 
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Xbere  was  now  a  fixed  and  common  standard,  to  whioh  aU  the 
modifications  to  be  made  in  the  Komaosh  dialeets,  in  order  to 

regulate  and  to  extend  their  usage,  might  he  naturally  and 

easily  referred.  From  this  moment,  tlieXatm  wjir  destmed  to  « 
recover,  in  prirt  at  least  .ind  ajs  a  learned  limgaagey  the  iniiueiicey  * 
which  it  loBt  as  a  livinii:  one. 

In  all  pT  iljiibility  this  must  liave  been  the  course  of  things. 
In  point  uf  fact,  however,  we  ore  ignorant  of  what  it  really  was. 
So  far  from  bein^  able  to  say,  what  influence  the  councils  in 
^uesiiuii  may  have  exerted  on  tho  culture  of  the  Komansh 
idioms,  we  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  their  canons  were 
observed. 

Ibis  ignorance  is,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  explainable,  as  hr 
as  the  ooimcils  of  Anes  end  of  (Mions  are  concerned,  which 
do  not  make  any  allusion  whateyer  to  the  vulgar  idioms.  It  is 
more  remarlrable  in  regard  to  those  of  Bheims  and  of  Tours,  by 
which  the  obligation  ofpreaehing  to  the  people  in  its  Temaoular 
dialects  is  so  explicitly  and  so  emphatically  enjoined  upon  the 
clergy  under  their  jurisdiction.  Not  only  does  tlie  Romansh 
not  contain  the  least  literary  fragment,  tho  existence  of  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  two  last-Tiatncd 
councils,  but  there  is  not  even  a  vestige  of  historical  evidence, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  ever  existed. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  mention  is 
made  of  some  works  in  the  llumiLiihli-Frcnch,  composed  by 
eccleaiastics  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  public. 
We  find,  for  example,  aUuaions  to  certain  lives  of  the  saints, 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  dialect  of  Bonen  by  Thibaut 
d  Yemon,  canon  of  the  ehnich  of  that  citv,  about  the  year 
1063 ;  but  facts  like  these  are  too  remote  to  be  referred  to  the 
councils  of  fih^ma  and  of  Tonra. 

I  revert  now  to  the  omission,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in 
the  two  councils  of  Aries  and  Chalons.  It  is  too  remarkable 
and  too  intimately  connected  with  my  subject,  to  allow  me  to  • 
pass  it  over  without  a  few  reflections.  Tliis  omission  having 
taken  place  simultaneously  in  differi^nt  parts  of  tJie  comitry.  in 
two  different  assemblies,  and  affecting  au  object  of  great  mineral 
interest,  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  it  to  a  mere  inattention  or 
forget  fulness.  We  are  almost  obliged  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
two  couneils  in  question  did  not  ])rescribe  tiie  same  rules  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  which  those  of  Kheims 
and  of  Tours  had  prescribed,  it  was  because  they  did  not  deem 
this  prescription  as  necessary,  as  the  latter  had  found  it  to  be. 
And  if  we  wish  to  state  tiiis  somewhat  vagne  h  vpothesis  with  a 
littie  more  precision^  we  muBt  say,  that  in  the  countrieSi  to 
which  the  decrees  of  the  two  councils  had  xeferenccy  the  Latin 
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was  still  generally  "nnderstood  in  813,  or  eke  that  at  that  time 
the  vulgar  dialects  were  alreadj  applied  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  their  inhahitants. 

Taken  witliin  certain  limits,  these  two  hyj^theses  are  by  no 
means  incompatible ;  and  they  are  both  admiseiblo  in  regard  to 
those  eonntiies,  which  came  under  tiie  iariadictioii  of  the  oomi* 
eil  <tf  Axles.  Hie  proofil  of  this  aasertioii  will  appear  ftom  the 
subsequent  doTelopment  of  facts. 

I  have  already  had  more  tiian  one  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  results  of  tne  restoration  of  leamin^^,  wliich  t0(4c  place 
under  Charlemagne,  important  and  decisive  as  they  were  in 
the  north  of  Qanl,  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  tne  SouUi. 
One  of  these  results  was,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Latin  literature 
ni^d  culture  from  the  latter  country  into  another.  Of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ecclcBiastical  personages,  more  or  less 
known  from  their  Latin  writings,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centuries,  more  than  a  hundred,  some  of 
which  are  Gallo-Eomans  and  others  Franks,  belong  to  the 
North  ;  and  these  are  in  every  respect  the  most  conspicuous  of 
tlie  iiuiiiber.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  professional  learning  and 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  priesthood  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  their  knowledge  of  the -Latin,  the  ignorance  of  die 
cleri^  of  the  South  on  this  point  must  necessarily  have  proved 
pernicious  to  its  discipline.  This  is  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  many  times,  and  the  moment  has  now  anired  forgiving 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  it;  but  this  fact  partly  depcncb 
upon  another,  which  I  shall  now  explain  in  a  few  words. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Christian  church  was  originally  not 
very  definitely  settled,  nor  very  uniform.  On  many  points  of 
Bcrondary  importance,  every  clnirch  had  its  peculiar  usages. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  hymns,  which  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  the  cultus,  were  nowhere  alike.  Kveiy  priest  adopted 
or  composed  new  ones  at  his  pleasure. 

A  license  like  this,  in  an  age,  when  the  reminiscences  of 
paganism  were  still  alive  with  all  their  seductive  allurements, 
was  attended  with  its  inconveniences.  It  could  introduce  into 
the  Christian  liturgy  compositions,  which  were  strangely  out  ol 

Elaoe  in  it;  and  indeed  accidents  of  this  kind  did  not  fail  to 
appen.  It  was  the  Greek  priests  and  even  the  patriarchs,  whp 
gave  the  example  of  the  scandal.  The  historian  Cedrenns 
reproaches  Theophylact  for  having  admitted  profane  song^ 
among  the  chants  of  the  church  at  Oonstantinople.* 

•  Cedrenns  reprcstenta  tho  entire  life  of  the  patriarch  as  a  scandaloni*  fnsnlt  to  reli- 
gion. Ue  accuses  him  of  having  kept  over  two  thousand  hones  in  his  stables,  which 
ne  fed  not  on  bny  or  ccrealia,  but  on  the  choicest  fhiits^  seasoned  with  the  most  deli- 
eiona  wintt ;  of  haring  jotrodac«d  tii«  caatom  of  eelebmtiflf  tlui  feittTals  of  tiM  Saiali 
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From  the  East  the  evU  made  its  way  to  the  West,  and  par- 
ticnlarlj  to  those  countries,  which  by  reason  of  their  position 

on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  direct  and  frequent 
ComrmiTi! cations  with  the  capital  of  the  Greek  oTnpire.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  centnry,  the  bishops  of  Spain  were  oMiged 
to  expunge  from  the  ritual  of  several  chnrches  hymns  composed 
bj  private  or  unclerical  authors,  and  to  interdict  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  holy  offices  the  use  of  every  book  that  was  not  sanctioned 
a£  canonical. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Gaul  does  not  inform  us  of  what 
happened  there  in  this  respect.  But  it  was  probably  tlie  same 
abnse^  that  provoked  one  of  CSiarlemagne's  capitnlaries,  which 
oondenms  all  apocryphal  histories  and  proscribes  the  pnbUc 
lea^ng  of  any  but  canonical  books^  of  any  pieces,  bnt  snch  aa 
were  tmely  Oatholie  and  sanctioned  by  yenerable  anthori* 
ties.* 

In  regard  to  the  churches  of  the  Sonth  in  particular,  it  is  cer^ 
tain,  that  the  abuse  in  question  was  carried  to  a  scandalous 
extent  by  them.  Agobard,  the  distinguished  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  diea  toward  the  year  840,  relates,  that,  in  taking  possession 
of  his  church,  he  found  an  nntiphonary,  cmnpilcd  hy  a  rhore- 
piscopus,  by  the  name  of  Amairic,  and  interspersed  throughout 
with  pieces,  which  the  compiler  had  inserted  on  his  own 
authority  and  according  to  his  personal  caprice.  Jfow,  these 
nieces  were  bo  indecent,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pious 
Dishop  himself,  "  tliat  no  one  could  read  them  without  being 
struck  with  shame,  and  without  blushes  in  his  face.** 

The  pieces,  which  I  am  about  to  produce  as  specimens  of  the 
fitenoy  acduirementa  and  taste  of  tne  monks  and  priests  of  the 
South,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  contain  nothing  of 
io  scandalous  a  character.  But  they  are  neyertheless  striking 
snmplea  of  the  prodigious  iterance  of  those  priests  and  of  the 
sstontshing  liber^  of  imaffmation,  which  they  added  to  this 
ignorance.  They  are  found  in  the  two  manuscripts  from  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Martial,  of  which  I  haye  spoken  in  the  last 
efasipier,  and  to  which  I  cannot  avoid  rerertrng  for  a  moment 
here. 

ISiese  manuBcripts  consist  of  a  collection  of  fragments  of 

vHh  orvies  and  profanities,  which  Cedrenns  says  were  vet  in  vogue  in  hii  dftj;  tad 
iMQy  M  haviiif  Admitted  diaboUeal  dances,  obtonre  vociferations,  and  obscene  songs. 
Iwieved  tnm  He  brathel,  lato  the  cidtiii  of  tlw  ohoroh.— He  was  killed  bv  a  M 
from  one  of  his  kocM.  Csdvtttil  HistQilaniin  oompsodiani  (Sd.  Bekksr),  tm.  li.  p. 

*  The  capitolary  is  Blnply  t  "  XS%  eamndol  Ubrl  tantnm  legantnr  in  ecdesia."  But  H 
h  made  with  direct  referpnce  to  a  canon  of  the  cotincil  of  Laodicea,  which,  with  a  nam- 
bcr  of  others,  it  adopts  :i  law  of  the  empire.  The  canon  is  the  59th  :  "Non  oportet 
ah  tdiatis ptalmot  compositor  cl  vulgart*  dici  in  ecolesiis,  neque  libros,  qui  aunt  extra  cano* 
nem  legere,  nisi  solos  caoonicos  &ovi  et  Tet«ris  Tsatamenti."  The  books  conaidend 
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various  ages  and  by  different  hands,  the  most  iinportaiil  and 
the  most  ancient  of  which  date,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  ttom  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  oenturj.  These 
{nif^eatB  mej  have  sueceasively  belonged  to  different  monas- 
teries or  to  different  ehorches  of  the  South.  The  pieces,  whioh 
thej  contain,  are  with  few  exceptions  extmcta  from  the  C9irist< 
ian  liturgy,  some  in  Latin  and  others  in  Bomansh.  They  were 
all  intendea  to  be  sung  at  the  celebration  of  particular  festivak 
or  ceremonies,  and  the  majority  of  them  arc  written  with  their 
musical  notation  under  each  line.  Such  of  these  pieces,  as  are 
composed  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  I  shall  consider  presently;  I 
must,  in  the  tirst  plaoe,  s^  a  few  words  on  those  that  are  in 
Latin. 

The  latter  are  of  two  kituls.  The  one  class  appertains  to  the 
liturgy  as  feanctioned  by  tlie  more  or  less  general  usage  of  the 
cliurclies;  the  other  cou^^ists  of  pieces  of  iiiuigination — the 
works  of  unknown  authors,  apparently  by  monks  and  jiri(k«.ts  of 
,  the  South,  who  at  their  pleasure  introduced  them  mto  the 
ritual  of  their  ehurehes  among  the  number  of  its  hallowed 
chants  and  prayers.  These  pieces  being  very  numeioos^  I  shall 
onl^  dwell  on  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  lUnstrate  the  facts, 
which  I  desire  to  establish* 

There  is  one  of  them,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  as  far 
as  its  argument  is  concerned,  but  which  still  deserves  some 
notice  on  account  of  its  metrical  execution.  This  is  a  poetical 
narrative  of  the  lieroic  adventure  of  Judith  witli  Ilolofernea; 
and  \h\9.  rifirrative  is  in  stanzas  or  couplets  of  six  verses  each, 
irregularly  rhymed  and  cninposed  of  a  number  of  syllables, 
which  varies  from  six  to  ei^ut  In  regard  to  its  diction,  the 
piece  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  barbai*ous  blunJcio  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  words  are  Latin,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  but  they  arc  nearly  always  incorrectly  employed,  and 
the  sentences  arc  constructed  alter  the  manner  and  the  genius 
of  the  romances.  In  regard  to  its  character  and  tonei  the 
piece  ia  a  popular  romanaa  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term: 
and  it  is  solely  on  this  account,  that  I  have  noticed  it,  as  one  or 
the  earliest  indications  of  a  fact,  which  is  now  about  to  become 
^parent  by  degrees*  A  fisw  couplets  of  this  piece,  tranalaied 
without  the  slightest  change  of  construction  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fldelitjr^  save  nere  and  there  the  correction  of  a 
barbarism  or  of  a  phraseological  vice,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  con- 
vey : 

"Belno^  in  the  thirtietii  year  of  bis  re  ign,— "yebncbadnezzar 
undertouk  to  raise  a  war — against  the  nations  and  the  king- 
doms—even against  Jerusalem." 
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"Then  he  summoned  TTnlofemes — the  comnian  kr  of  his 
forces: — March  against  the  nation^^,  e<aid  he: — march  to  war 
against  the  West. — Let  thj  hand  give  grace  to  no  one : — ^iet 
it  never  spare  the  sword." 

**  Ilcrenpon  Holofemes  assembled — gen  mils  uiid  soldiers, — 
officers  and  tribunes, — all  the  archers,  and  undoing  sundry 
nations, — ^he  marched  on  to  Betulia." 

"Jews,  in  this  city, — were  the  multitude: — they  adored  the 
Qod  of  hearen, — the  Saviour  of  mankind ; — ^and  the;  drore 
back  Holofemes,— battling  brarely  in  the  fray." 

''With  fkstin^  and  with  tear8,-^in  eack-cloth,  coarse  and  . 
loneb, — the  peo^e  were  afflicted, — they  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
^tbat  from  the  enemy's  hand — ^he  might  redeem  his  ser* 
rants." 

Upon  a  certain  day,  Holofemes, — in  a  sreat  rage — began 

to  say  to  his  men: — Who  are  these  people? — ^Who  is  this 
nation,  that  will  not  bend — to  my  commandment?"  etc.,  etc. 

All  the  rest  is  in  precisely  the  same  popular  style,  and  with- 
out any  more  decided  reliection  of  the  oriental  tone  of  the  origi- 
nal story. 

I  pass  now  to  another  piece,  of  which  I  would  also  like  to 
give  an  idea,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  This  is  a  sort  of 
E}  inn,  an  ode,  an  idyl ;  1  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  char- 
acterize it.  In  a  word,  it  Ib  a  poem,  composed  by  some  ^ood  old 
Aqoitanian  or  Froyencal  monk,  with  a  pious  intention,  and 
destined  to  be  suns  in  tne  churches,  lliis  author,  whoever  he 
may  be^  has  aimed  at  the  graces  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  an 
eUiant  latinity ;  but  the  more  he  striyes  to  rise  above  a  trivial 
sua  popular  tone,  the  more  conclusively  he  proves,  that  this 
tone  was  soon  to  become  tiiat  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
Sonth.  In  the  first  four  or  five  strophes,  the  author's  aim 
iseiiis  to  be  to  describe  the  celestial  choirs,  celebrating  the 
wonders  of  creation  and  the  power  of  the  Creator.  The  subse- 
quent strophes  contain  a  sort  of  a  description  of  spring  and  an 
invocatinn  of  the  nightingale  or  Philomela,  as  our  classical 
TTii  nk  terms  the  eonjistrcss  of  the  grove, — an  invocation,  in 
which  the  attempt  at  elegance  appears  in  the  most  grotesque 
contrast  with  a  congeries  of  Latm,  Greek  and  Romansh  epi- 
thets, piled  one  against  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  huddled 
together  bj  the  merest  c  a[>nce  of  hazard. 

The  more  strange  and  barbarous  all  this  appears,  the  more  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  dve  some  notion  of  it.  X  therefore  sub- 
Join  here  what  I  hare  been  able  to  comprehend  of  it|  and  with 
the  sense  and  the  conmstencnr  I  have  Deen  able  to  put  into 
it|  I  can  only  guarantee  one  things  and  this  1%  that  I  have  done 
AO  injustice  to  the  originaL 
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**Th6  choin  of  angels  in  the  eky  nuJce  their  golden  tongnes 
reeoand.'^ 

**Thef  celebrate  perpetually  by  thdr  canticlee  the  king  of 
ages  reigning  there  y 
"  Him,  who  created  the  twinkling  Btan  of  heayen,  who  sepaiv 
,  ated  the  land  from  the  waters;^' 

Who  has  created  all  things  for  his  glozy ;  the  reptiles  and 

the  birdR." 

"  Fair  spring  reigns  in  the  flowering  woodland ;  the  earth 
produces  herbs,  the  forest  puts  fortli  vemant  foliage." 

"There  sing  a  multitude  of  birds;  the  smallest  is  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest,  the  most  brilliant  voice." 

"It's  Philomela,  who  havinf^  reached  some  woody  eminence 
and  agitating  tree-top,  continues  her  melodious  complaint, 
throoghottt  the  whole  of  the  dark  night" 

"  Why,  little  bird,  dost  then  not  cease  to  dog  so  plain- 
tively f  Dost  thou  aesure  to  yanqnish  with  thy  melody  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre  F 

*^The  girl  who  plays  the  dulcimer  stands  listemng  to  thee  ; 
and  princes  lie  awake  to  lend  their  ear  to  thee  and  praise  the 
sweetness  of  thy  song." 

"  Weary  thy  little  gorge  no  longer  I  cease  to  importnne  with 
thy  wfir]>nng  notes  those  who  desire  to  sleep !" 

"  But  what !  Thou  naughty  bird,  thou  aost  persist  in  sinpr- 
ing  t  Thou  dost  neglect  my  nourishment^  wouldst  ravifiii  all 
the  world  with  songs  I" 

^  All  listen  to  tliee,  but  there  are  none  to  bring  thee  helpi 
gave  he  who  has  endowed  thee  with  thy  voice." 

"But  when  the  summer's  come,  the  bird  is  silent ;  it's  only 
occupied  with  its  young  brood ;  and  it  expires  amid  the  frosts 
of  wmter." 

It  is  already  a  matter  of  some  surprise)  that  any  one  should 
ever  have  been  found  capable  of  producing  the  text,  from 
which  I  have  just  translated  a  specimen.  But  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  literature  and  of  the  disciplme  of  the  monkeL  who 
could  chant  such  nonsense— <;hant  in  churches,  during  divine 
service,  and  carefully  record  it  on  parchment^  at  a  time  when 
parchment  was  denied  the  writings  of  Cicero  ? 

But  we  have  not  finished  yet.  T  have  to  quote  one  piece 
more.  This,  however,  i^  at  least  no  loncfor  a  j  rodigy  of 
barbarity.  The  Latin,  though  insipid  and  familiar,  is  yet 
sufficiently  grammatical  to  admit  of  an  exact  rendering,  which 
the  piece  well  deserves  on  account  of  its  singularity.  It  is  in 
stanzas  of  six  verses  each,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  nuist 
regard  it  as  a  dialogue  between  two  interlocutors,  between  a 
lover  and  his  mistresS|  of  whom  the  former  is  supposed  to 
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praiotmco  tho  first  four  stanmi  aud  llie  latter  the  remaming 
two. 

mn  urriQBLOcuTOSy  os  tux  lotxs. 

^  Pray  oomei  my  ehuming  fiiend,  whom  I  love  as  I  do  mr 
own  heart :  oome  to  my  ehambery  which  Tve  eEobeHiihed  widi 
all  sorts  of  oninmentB. 

Seats  are  arranged  for  ns  in  it;  it  is  bedecked  with  tit-' 
pcstrj ;  it's  strewed  with  flowers  intermingled  with  odoriteouB  - 
herb8." 

**  A  tabic  is  prepared  for  iis  in  it,  covered  with  every  kind 
of  meats ;  a  pure  viim  and  the  most  deliciooa  cheer  await  us 
in  abundance." 

"Tlio  sweet  harmony  of  shrill  flutes  resounds  in  it;  a  joung 
boy  and  a  skiiliul  girl  are  singing  their  blithe  ditties.'' 


enOOVD  IHTEBI^OOUTDBi  OB  TBK  LADT-LOYI. 

"  I  have  been  solitair  in  the  forest ;  Fve  loved  sequestered 
spots;  I  baye  escaped  the  tomidt,  aToiding  the  noisy  crowd  of 
men.^ 

^  The  snow  and  ice  are  already  melting :  the  grass  and  foliage 
are  patting  on  their  ffrecn.  Already  Philoniela  sings  her 
highest  airs»  and  fidthful  lore  is  langQiening  in  the  grottoes." 

I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  the  inconvonienoe  or  the  impro- 
prie^  of  pieces  like  these,  in  a  Christian  liturgy ;  I  am  only  in 
search  of  data  for  the  literary  hi6t(»ry  of  the  south  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Age. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  these  pieces.  Tho 
manuscripts,  in  which  they  are  contained,  along  witli  many  *  .  ' 
otliLFs.  wnich  likewise  appertain  to  the  monastic  literature  of  . 
the  bouth,  are  no  older  tlian  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century.  But  they  were  surely  not  composed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  inserted  in  these  manuscripts,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly much  older.  Several  of  those,  with  which  they  are 
intermingled,  may  be  traced  to  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
centory,  and  there  is  not  the  di^test  ground  for  thepresomp- 
tion,  that  they  themsdyes  are  any  less  ancient  Ine  exact 
date  of  these  compodtlons,  howeyer,  is  comparatiyely  of  little 
importance.  They  are  certainly  not  the  only  onee»n<Nr  the  flrst^ 
of  this  peculiar  style,  this  tone,  this  character  ;  and  there  is  no 
donbt,  bnt  that  some  of  those,  which  preceded  them,  most  be 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  eyen  from 
second  half  of  the  eighth. 

Now,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  at  these  epochs  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  South  Btill  comprehended  such  pieces,  which 
were  composed  in  a  vulgar  ana  more  than  gemi-barbaron» 
Latiiii  already  abounding  in  forma  and  imitations  irom  the 
Bomanah,  with  which  it  Snally  was  confonnded. 

It  is  mmorer  equally  probable,  that  one  of  the  principal 
motiyeiy  which  promptea  the  clergy  of  the  South  to  Introduce 
into  the  Christian  liturgy  profane  Bongs  bordering  on  scandal, 
was  ^at  of  drawing  the  people  to  the  churches  and  of  interest* 
ing  tiiem  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  cultns.  It  was  a  sort  of  con- 
cession,  made  by  an  ignorant  and  ill-diFri'i^lined  clergy,  to  the 
pagan  reminiscences  of  the  iniiltitude,  to  tiie  passion  for  excite- 
•  meat  and  amusement,  which  these  peo|4e  carried  eren  into 

their  religious  usages. 

An  accommodation  of  this  kind  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
assiduity,  with  which  that  same  clero^y  soiiglit  to  give  a  mate* 
rial  and  visible  representation  of  the  ideas  and  facts  of  Christi- 
auity,  by  dramatizing,  as  well  as  it  could,  tlie  soleumities  of 
public  worship.  We  know,  for  example,  tliat,  during  the  cere- 
moniee  of  Chnstmas  day,  it  udiiUted  the  thm  Magi  from  the 
East,  arriving  nnder  the  goidanoe  of  the  mairdlons  star  at  the 
cradle  of  the  Savionr,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  and  adoring 
him.  Daring  the  aolemnities  of  Passion  Week,  it  had  a  man 
suspended  from  the  cross  for  some  length  of  time,  in  order  to 
represent  Jesus  Qbrist  dying  for  the  reoemption  of  men.  There 
was  scarcely  a  church,  but  what  had  translated  the  legend  of  its 
favorite  saint  into  a  sort  of  pantomime  or  drama. 

The  famous  procession  of  Corpus  Christ!,  instituted  at  Aixby 
King  Ren^,  was  nothing  more  than  a  continuatinn  on  a  grander 
scale  of  this  ancient  usage,  so  common  among  tlie  south- 
ern clergy,  of  converting  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  into  a 
dramatic  action  and  into  a  scenic  spectacle.  Kow,  the  jSrst 
and  icadiiig  motive  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  for  a  uea^e  like 
this,  which  in  its  principle  was  wholly  paean,  wholly  week, 
must  certainlir  ha?e  been  the  intention  ca  attadiing  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Christiaa  enltoe  a  gay  and  aensoal  people, 
which  still  delighted  in  the  imitaU^e  and  piotoresque  dis- 
play of  its  former  heathenish  tetivals. 

In  behalf  of  these  material  reptesentations  of  the  Qiriitias 
mysteries,  the  priests  and  the  monks  aspired  to  tiie  eompositioa 
of  pieces  in  Terse  or  prose,  in  a  sort  %k  barbatous  Latin ;  and 
these  pieces  must  fr  om  the  very  nature  of  their  design  have 
presented  some  shades  of  a  dramatic  form  or  intention. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  not  beoTi  able  to  discover  amoii.ir  all  the 
monuments  of  the  monastic  litt  riiture  of  the  South  a  single  piece 
of  this  description  in  any  kind  of  Latin.  Tlie  only  one  I  could 
quote  belongs  to  a  much  later  epoch  ;  it  is  from  the  eleventh 
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century.  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is,  or  aims  to  he,  ia  a  learned 
Latin,  and  tliat  its  dramatic  side  is  not  very  conspicuous. 
However,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  nor  tlie  first  composi- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  may  he  cited  as  an  indication  and  a  proof 
of  the  fact,  which  1  propose  to  establish. 

The  piece  in  question  may  he  traced  to  the  year  1048.  Tliis 
WM  the  vear  of  the  decease  of  Odilon,  the  abb4  of  Clum,  who 
died  in  tine  monaBteiy  of  Silviniao,  in  Aavergne,  whieii  wai  one 
cf  the  dependencies  of  Ciani.  There  is  still  extant  a  funeral 
dirjce,  composed  in  honor  of  this  abbot  b^  a  certain  lotsald,  one 
of  me  monKs  of  Silviniac.  Now,  the  copies  of  this  dirae  contain 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  having  been  written  for  the  express 
pnrpose  of  being  anng  at  the  foncSral  of  the  sainted  abbot ;  and 
we  are  moreover  assured,  from  other  indications,  that  it  was 
iutcndod  to  he  accompanied  by  a  ppecies  of  pantomime,  where 
several  circumstances  from  the  culoiry  of  Odilon  were  to  be 
represented  by  corresponding  scenic  imitations. 

The  poem  contains,  for  example,  verges,  which  the  deceased 
is  suppu&ed  to  sing  from  the  depth  of  his  grave,  shortly  before 
his  resurrection  ;  and  these  verses  were  chanted  by  a  personap^e, 
who  acted  the  part  of  the  saint  and  who  actually  rose  again  in 
hia  stead. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  the  monastic  litmtm!e  of  the 
Sonth,  written  in  a  more  or  lose  romanticizing  Latin«  the  most 
prolific  and  the  most  interesting  was  incontestablv  that  of  the 
nuurellons  histories  and  of  the  legends  of  saints  both  in  Terse- 
and  prose.  I  have  found  some  of  them  quite  intoesting  on- 
acoonnt  of  the  occasional  hints  th^  furnish  ns  respecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  iaflnence,  which  their  continual 
wars  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  their  frequcTit  and  earlj 
relations  with  the  latter  were  thus  exercising  on  tlio  poetic 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  I3nt  the  remurka 
I  might  make  concerning  these  legends  and  fables  are  worth  a 
place  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  jjurpose  to 
indicate  here  en  jpasmnt  the  existence  of  the  histories  in 
question. 

In  recapitulating  now  what  I  have  just  said  on  the 
monastic  literature  of  the  South  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  middle  of  tiie  ninth,  we  perceiye  that  it  alr^j 
includes  all  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  a  new  literature. 
The  transition  from  the  habit  of  making  verses  or  prose  in  a 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  already  more  than  half  Bomanah,  • 
to  the  idea  of  composang  them  in  the  pure  Komansh,  was  an 
easy  and  a  natural  one :  it  was  in  fact  inevitable. 

rrom  the  mnth  century  to  the  tenth,  the  indiscipline  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  South  was  constantly 
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increasing,  llie  mass  of  the  clergy  became  more  and  nior© 
aBt^iiiiilated  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  until  at  last  there  wa« 
no  longer  any  difference.  In  botli  these  masse^,  tliti  e  was  the 
tame  groBsness  of  mannen,  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  wanta 
and  the  same  tendencies  m  the  imagination.  If  the  people liad 
lis  Tema^  d  lieajheniah  habits,  there  was  likewise  a  tinctitre 
of  paganism  in  the  inconeeivable  leadiness  witb  which  the 
dergy  gave  itself  np  to  the  practice  of  singing  in  the  chnrehe» 
its  erotic  idrls,  its  invocations  of  PhilomeTay  or  to  other  ind^ 
ernries,  Btill  worse  than  these,  as  we  leam  from  the  testimony 
of  Agobard,  to  which  1  have  aboTo  alluded. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  new  approximation,  and  one,  whidk 
all  the  rest  had  long  since  tendea  to  bnng  aboat,  took  j^aoo 
between  the  people  and  the  clergy.  The  latter  made  a  second 
con  cession,  n  Pecond  innovation  in  the  litnriry  in  fnvor  of  the 
fortjier.  Among  the  Latin  prayere  and  chauts  sanetioiR'd  hj 
Ub:ii:c\  and  among  the  profane  songs  in  a  more  or  k'?->  barl^uruiia 
Latin,  whi(  h  tliey  had  introduced  into  it  on  tiieirown  authority, 
thev  now  atlmitttMl  other  songs  in  the  Romansh  idiom. 

"SVhat  could  Inive  hwii  the?  motive  of  the  clergy  for  this  new 
compliance?  Did  they  tliink  ot  attaching  the  people  more  and 
more  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  cultu8,  by  allowmg  them  to  prajr 
and  sing  in  their  own  Temacnlarf  Was  it  purely  from  a  ajm* 
fathy  for  the  taates  of  the  people,  and  withont  the  intention  of 
exacting  any  tetam  for  it,  that  tney  made  this  concession  I  I 
am  indmed  to  believe,  that  both  these  considerations  entered 
into  the  motires  of  the  innoration. 

llowerer  that  may  be,  tlie  fact  is  a  certain  one,  and  not  with- 
out its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  idiom  and  of  the  papu- 
lar literature  of  the  South.  It  is,  in  &et,  from  the  admission 
of  this  idiom  into  the  Christian  liturgy,  that  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  'it^  cnltnre,  and  thi'  first  literary  tcntatircfl 
in  tliifi  idiom  appear  to  have  been  Bongs  or  hymns,  c  nniposed  by 
ecclesiastic?,  in  order  to  be  sung  by  the  people  in  tlie  cimrches. 
It  \va8  tliu8,  that  the  transition  from  the  semi-popular  poetiy  in 
monkish  Latin  to  a  decidedly  popular  poetry  in  tlie  puro 
Romansh  was  accoiii{>li.s]ied.  In  regard  to  the  epoch  of  this 
transition,  I  assign  it  un  cuujeciuic  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nintli  century. 

The  most  enitoneaiid  tfaemost  ancient  specimens  of  the  Idnd 
aro  cotttaiaed  in  thoee  |ireeiQiie  manoscnpts  of  Saint  Ifiertial, 
which  I  have  alreadj  had  oeoasion  to  quote  several  times.  We 
there  find  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  in  twelre  stanaaa  of  fov  yefsea 
each,  composed  of  six  sjllables,  and  rhyming  two  by  two*  The 
piece  is  one  of  an  extmne  simpiicity,  both  m  its  langoage  aad 
mitsideaa  Here  ia  nothing  leaneiii  sble  abont  it^  enwpt  the 
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simple  fact  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  on  that  accoimt  that  I 
refrain  from  speaking  of  it  in  detail.* 

The  same  manuscripts  contain  a  piece,  wliieh  in  much  inore 
eariouei  not  indeed  lutrinaically,  but  on  account  of  certain 
aocenorieS)  which  give  las  eome  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  particinated  in  the  servioee  of  divine  worBhin.  Thia 
is  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and  destined  to  be  Btmg  at  uie  oelo- 
biation  of  thw  festival.  Its  couplets  alternate  with  tliose  of 
the  same  hymn  in  Latin,  of  which  they  are  onlv  a  translation,, 
and  not  a  very  faithful  one.  It  appears,  that  each  Latin  conplei 
was  chanted  by  the  clergy,  and  that  the  people  responded  to  it 
by  a  coupU't  in  tlic  Iwomnnsh,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end- 
In  other  iiKiiuiscrijtts  there  are  psalms  translated  into  rhymed 
Proven^'ul  couplets,  likewise  so  arranged  as  to  be  sung  by  a  choir 
composed  of  the  entire  congre^tion,  and  alternating  with  the 
Latin  verses  chanted  by  the  pnests. 

In  liciirly  ull  thu  churches  of  the  South,  the  people  likewise 
took  a  pail  in  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals  by 
chanting  hymns  in  the  Eomansh  idiom.  In  some  of  these 
clrarehesjtnis  nsage  was  kept  up  until  a  eomparativelv  recent 
period.  We  still  lutve  a  hymn  on  the  martyrdom  of  8t  Stepheilfc 
which  it  WBB  cnstomary  to  sinir  in  tiiose  of  Aix  and  Agen.f  I 
liave  seen  in  a  mannscript  oi  the  thirteenth  century  a  ver^^ 
beautiful  complaint  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Chriat^ 
which  muet  have  been  sung  for  centuries  in  that  of  Albi. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  certain  pieces. in  monkish  Latin^ 
composed  for  those  dramatic  representations  of  the  Cliristian 
Mysteries,  by  which  the  clergy  had  iti tended  to  attract  the 
people  to  till'  chnrclies.  From  the  moment  and  for  the  samo 
reasons,  that  there  were  hymns  and  prayers  in  the  Komansh  lan- 
guage, there  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  there  snoTi  were  in  the 
same  language  pieces,  iu  w  liich  the  attempt  wn^  iiia<le  to  dra- 
matize the  idcHa  and  the  facts  of  Christianity.  We  find  one  in 
fhe  manuscripts  of  Saint  Martiali  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
tbe  tenth  century  or  from  the  commenoement  of  the  eleventh^ 
«t  the  latest,  and  which  at  preecnt  ii  nndonhtedly  the  meel 
ancient  of  the  kincL 

This  is  a  dramatic  composition  of  the  crudest  desoriptik)n| 
adapted  to  the  soi  vice  of  the  Kativity,  and  representing  thi 
evangelical  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  If  any  od#. 
should  be  tempted  to  glance  at  the  piece,  he  will  find  it  in  the- 
second  volume  of  Haynouard's  collection  of  the  Troubadours.^ 
It  would  be  dithnilt  to  imfii^ine  anything  simpler  or  grot^sc^r 
in  the  Kh.ipe  of  a  dramatic  performauce.  Its  action  is  so  little 
luarked,  that  it  can  scaroelyhe  said  to  have  one ;  and  the  piM 

*  fiajnoiuml,  toI.     p.  135.  t      ▼ol*  it,  p.  Ut.  t  t9».-^filL 
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proceeds  in  sort  of  lieltcr-skeltcr  fashion,  and  without  the 
slightest  artifice  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end.  Its  dramatis 
personm^  however,  are  very  numerous.  There  are,  besides  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  virgins,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
angel  GMbriel,  an  oil-dealer,  and  several  distinguished  person- 
ages from  tlie  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  among  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Virgil  figure  by  wiw  of  episodes.  The  Tirgm* 
and  Ihe  oil  dealer  always  speak  Provencal;  Christ  and  the 
aneel  Gabriel  sometimes  P^ven^al  and  sometimes  Latin.  la 
boUi  these  idioms  the  dialogue  is  composed  of  rhymed  conpletBy 
of  which  some  contain  three  and  oUiers  fonr  yerBea. 
•  The  piece  begins  with  a  sort  of  prologue  in  six  Latin  yerses, 
rhyming  two  by  two,  wherein  the  angclGabriel  announces  the 
near  advent  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphorical  name  of  the 
bridegroom.  Tlie  wise  virgins  now  make  their  n]>pearaiifo,  and 
the  nn!^el  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  bride- 
gnujMi.  Tlie  fuolisli  virL!:iii'^  are  absent;  but  they  soon  arrive 
iji  their  turn,  lamenting  that  they  liad  neglected  to  provide 
themselves  with  oil  in  order  to  wait  for  the  bridegroom,  and 
conjuring  their  sisters  to  lend  them  soiue.  The  latter  reject 
tlieir  prayer,  and  refer  them  to  an  oil-dealer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  the  dealer,  who  is  as  pitiless  as  the  wise  virgins, 
cannot  be  preyaUed  on  to  accept  eitner  gold  or  silyer  for  a  single 
drop  of  his  oil. 

Tne  foolish  virgins  thereupon  abandon  themselyes  to  despair, 
and  meanwhile  the  bridegroom  arrires,  singing  a  Latin  conplet 
of  ttx  yerseS}  in  which  he  declares  that  he  does  not  know  them. 
In  a  second  conplet,  which  is  in  the  Romansh  language,  he  pro- 
nounces their  sentence,  and  condemns  them  to  be  plunged  into 
the  aby?H  of  hell.  At  this  point  of  the  ^iovy  a  number  of 
demons  must  have  made  their  appearance,  in  order  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and  to  drag  tlie  foolish  virgins  into  the  flames. 
This  catastrophe  terminates  the  only  portion  of  the  piece 
which  displays  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  dramatic  form.  Tlie 
rest  is  Imt  a  succession  of  Latin  couplets,  in  which  the  patri- 
archs, the  prophets  and  Virgil  bear  witness  to  all  the  predictions 
bj  vnich  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  was  announced. 

In  regard  to  the  scenic  accessories  and  the  particular  execu- 
tion of  pieces  of  this  kind,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  could 
haye  been  possessed  of  much  refinement  or  illusion,  llie 
spectators,  howeycr,  ^voro  not  very  fastidious,  and  a  representa- 
tion, like  the  one,  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  outline,  in 
which  an^ls,  demons,  yirgins,  patriarchs  and  kings  successiyely 
made  their  appearance,  probably  all  arrayed  in  costumes  of  a 
certain  variety  and  richness,  must  have  been  a  grand  and 
magnifiec^nt  spectacle  at  the  most  barbarous  6p<;^  of  the 
Middle  Age.  • 
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*  It  remains  uow  to  point  oat  the  transition  from  the  more  or 
less  fiibnlous  histories  or  monkish  legendsi  in  a  barbarous 
Latin,  to  the  fables  and  legends  of  a  similar  type  in  the  Tnlffar 

tongue.  These  compositions  were  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  tentatives  of  the  nascent  Provencal  literature.  They 
are  tliose,  which  exercised  the  greatest  power  over  the  imagi- 
nation, and  which  were  naturally  dostin«'d  to  servo  tho  basis 
or  the  nucleus  for  the  future  epopees.  They  are  thereforo 
those,  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  know ;  but  they  are 
unfortunately  also  those,  whieli  time  has  spared  the  least,  and 
we  have  now  left  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  might  be  traced 
back  to  the  epoch  of  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  attempts,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  attested  by 
history,  that  the  most  ancient  worics  in  the  Eomansh-FroTen^ 
belonged  to  this  narrative  or  legendary  species.  A  life  of 
Saint  Saeerdot  is  cited  among  otJiers,  who  was  bishop  of 
Limoges,  during  the  conise  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  written 
in  the  language  of  the  coniitrj,  and  immediatelj  af)ter  the 
death  of  the  saint 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  tlie  kind  that  I  can  prodnce^ 
is  a  prologue  to  a  metrical  legend  on  Saint  Fides  of  Agcn,  a 
lady-saint,  that  forinerly  was  greatly  venerated  m  tlie  south  of 
France.  President  Fauchet,  to  whom  we  are  imlcbted  for  tliia 
fragmt  nt  of  twenty  verses,  drew  it  from  a  manuscript,  which 
he  says  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  crudeness  of 
its  style  points  to  an  earlier  origin,  and  the  legend  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  introduction  was  probably  composed  toward  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Inasmuch  as  this  fragment, 
though  a  very  short  one,  furnishes  ns  some  interesting  traits  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  this  monkish  poetry,  the  vestiges  of 
which  I  am  now  endeavorinir  to  teace,  I  shall  attempt  to  make 
a  literal  translation  of  it.  Jhe  speaker  is,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, a  person  in  the  character  of  a  jongleur,  ready  to  recite 
the  l^end  in  qnestion,  and  addressing  himself  in  his  own  name 
to  the  auditory  assembled  aronnd  hmi  for  the  purpose  of  lis- 
tening to  his  story. 

"Listen  to  one  of  the  finest  sonc^  you  overheard ;  its  subject 
is  not  Spanish;  its  word*?  are  not  (J reek;  its  language  is  not 
Saracen,  hut  it  is  blither  and  sweeter  than  honey  or  any  artfully 
compounded  condiment,  and  whoever  shall  recite  it  well  after 
the  fashion  of  the  French,  I  think  he'll  reap  a  great  advantage 
from  it,  and  he  will  be  the  better  for  it  in  this  world.* 

•  Caneton  ftodl  q*eR  ImH'  tntraio*,  E  pint  qm  imts  piments  q'omm  eiet, 

Oue  fo  (Ir  razo  eHpancsea ;  Col  ben  la  dia  » le!  francesca, 

Nod  fo  de  pManla  grezesca  Cak  m'en  que  sos  granz  pros  Ten  oresca, 

Ne  de  lenga*  MirastaMOft :  V  q^en  ctl  Mgl«  ran  ptieiea. 

Bols*  •  MMHi  «rl«s  qw  bi«ies 
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All  the  land  of  the  Basqaea^  Araffon,  and  the  eoimtry  of 

the  Qaacons,  will  know  what  this  sonsls,  and  that  it  is  a  true 
hurtory.  I  have  heard  it  road  to  clerks  and  to  learned  latinisti| 
from  the  book)  in  which  the  heroic  exploits  of  olden  timeei 
and  other  things  maj  be  read.  If  thererope  the  air  is  to  your 
liking,  I  will  continae  as  IVe  began  and  I  will  sing  it  to  jron 
now." 

We  perceive  from  this  fragment  that  the  strolling  minstrels, 
who  knew  these  legends  by  neart,  were  in  the  habit  of  8!ni]f!ng 
them  in  the  cities  and  in  other  places,  in  short  wherever  tliey 
could  find  an  aBseuibly  of  listeners,  precisely  as  they  afterward 
sung  the  cliivalric  epopees  of  a  later  period.  We  sco  moreover, 
that  tlio  poetry  of  the  Proven^la  during  this  first  epoch  of  ltd 
history,  and  long  before  it  became  that  of  the  Troabadours,  en- 
joved  alreadv  a  degree  of  reputation  and  of  popularity  on  the 
ouier  side  of  tiie  ryrenees,  and  in  the  circumjacent  countriea. 

Bat  these  obserrations  do  not  exactlj  correspond  with  mj 
parpose.  In  speaking  of  theee  ancient  monkish  legends^  it  is 
far  more  important  for  me  to  give  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
tarn  of  imagination  (which  is  oKen  a  fantastical  and  bold  one) 
displayed  by  their  authors,  and  of  the  strange  facility,  with 
which  they  substituted,  in  place  of  the  general  belief  of  the 
church,  fables  of  their  own  iiivenfion,  and  fictions,  which  must 
have  had  a  decided  influcTice  on  the  snbsenneiit  developments 
of  Provenynl  poetry.  Amuiig  the  more  mouern  legends  of  the 
kind,  which  in  the  absence  of  more  ancient  ones  can  aid  us  in 
comprehending  what  I  wish  to  convey,  there  are  two,  which 
to  the  merit  of  their  singularity^  add  liiaL  of  being  very  shurL 
Their  substance  is  as  follows! 

^e  first  of  these  pieces  is  a  sort  of  ampliflcatlcii  or 
Ihntaetical  paraphrase  of  the  vision  of  Saint  Paul,  who.  as  we 
know,  was  during  his  lifetime  carried  np  to  heaTen  by  the 
Spirit,  and  enabled  to  contemplate  all  its  joys  in  anticipation  of 
their  fruition.  In  the  fiction,  to  which  1  baTC  alluded,  Si^t 
Paul  descends  also  into  hell,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked.  He  passes  through  it  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  nrohangel  Michael,  who  shows  him  the  different 
cantons  of  the  infernal  rei^ions,  and  the  different  classes  of 
sinnor^,  each  of  which  is  tormentod  by  a  peculiar  punishment, 
adapted  to  his  particular  sin.  The  author  undoubtedly  did  not 
admit  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  as  he  does  not  make  Saint 
Paul  descend  into  it. 


Tota  BaRconn*  et  Arajfons 
K  1'  encontrada  delsGascorui 

•g^beq  auals  es  aqht  canczonPi 
B    m  b«D  vera  rMonf, 
Ba  1*  Mdl  leglr  «  dcveioiM, 

.  B  ■ftuttAii  ft  molt  booi 


fl?  qon  n  Tn'^<'tra  '!  paaalons 
Kn  que  om  iig  c»ta.s  leiczona: 
E  si  V08  piaz  est  oostre  bods, 
▲ini  col  goMa  '1  primeni  toqii 
Bii  1ft  TM  oantmref  dont. 
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We  perceive  hem  i^a&M  limpli  •tfttoment,  that  tlie  pieoe  in 

SaeetloQ  belongs  to  that  nameroni  claaa  of  nediwal  oomnoflU 
[one,  whose  theme  waa  an  ideal  Journey  into  the  nmtenona 
regiona  of  the  inyiaible  world,  as  represented  bj  the  GhriadeM 
system  of  opinions,  and  which  mar  nave  first  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Dflmte  the  subjeet  for  his  Divine  Comedy.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  tne  most  ancient  of  these  compositions  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  This  circumstance  alono  suffices  to  invest 
it  with  gome  riep^ree  of  interest.  In  other  respects  it  is  bnt  a 
rapid  and  a  dry  sketch,  which,  however,  still  displays  some 
vigorous  and  original  traits.  Its  langnace  is  remarkably  correct, 
and  of  a  wmplicitv,  which  is  occasionallv  so  austere  and  naive, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  translate  it.  l^liis  is  a  confession  I 
must  make  before  translating  the  passage,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  striking  part  of  this  little  work. 

(And  when  they  beheld  Saint  Pet^  and  Saint  Michael), 
the  ainneia  which  were  in  hell  began  to  cry  ont,  saying :  Have 
mercy  on  na,  then  blessed  Saint  Michael,  angel  of  dod,  wod 
Ihon,  Saint  Paul,  beloved  of  the  Bavioor,  go,  pray  to  God  in 
ovr  behalf. 

And  the  angel  said  nnto  them :  Weep  on ;  Paul  and  myself 
ave  likewise  going  to  weep  for  yon,  and  God  perhaps  may  pity 

you  and  give  you  a  little  rest. 

"  When  those  who  were  in  the  torments  of  hell  heard  these 
words,  they  cried  with  a  loud  voire,  together  witli  thousands 
of  an<]:elB,  and  then  the  sound  of  them  all  was  heard  saying: 
Have  moiTV,  have  mercy,  O  Christ ! 

**  And  8aint  Paul  then  suddenly  beheld  the  heavens  moving 
and  the  son  of  God  descending.  And  those  in  hell  cried,  stiU 
repeating :  Have  mercy  on  us,  thou  Son  of  tlie  Most  High ! 

And  thereupon  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  anguish  ;  and  how  can  ye  ask  me  tot  vepose^-me,  who 
on  yonr  account,  was  smitten  with  the  lance,  i|ailad  to  the  erosa 
with  nails ;  whose  thirst  waa  quenched  with  gaUf  I  gave  my> 
sslf  tat  you  in  order  that  ye  might  come  to  me ;  but  you  have 
been  liars,  misers,  envious  of  riches,  slanderous  and  arrogant 
You've  done  no  good,  youVe  given  no  alms,  you've  not  oeen 
penitent  1 

"After  these  words,  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Paul,  with 

myriads  of  angels,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  Son  of  (tod, 
beseechicj^  him  that  those  who  were  in  iiell  might  be  released 
ftotfk  punishment  on  Sunday. 

"  And  the  Son  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Saint 
Michael,  of  Saint  Paul  and  of  the  angels,  and  also  out  of  his 
own  goodness  granted  them  release  from  8ufferin«f,  from  the 
Lour  of  noon  on  Saturday  to  tlie  hour  of  prime  on  Monday. 
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Thereupon  the  janitor  of  hell,  whose  name  was  Gherabim^ 
lifted  ap  his  head  over  all  the  tormente  of  the  pit,  and  he  waa 
sorely  afflicted.  But  all  the  tormented  were  exceedinglj- 
rejoiced,  and  fried,  payinp^:  Blosscd  be  tliou,  Son  of  tlie  Most 
High  God,  who  hast  given  us  rest  for  a  day  and  for  two  nights  I 
This  will  be  !nore  of  a  repose  to  us  than  we  have  ever  had  ia 
the  other  wurld." 

The  poem,  iroui  wliicb  T  have  produced  this  passage,  is  un- 
do iibteilly  the  work  of  monks  ;  il  contains  the  internal  evidence 
of  having  served  as  a  general  reading  book  in  the  refectories 
and  in  the  churches.  It  displays,  as  we  peieeWe,  a  liberly  of 
imagination,  similar  to  that  of  whieh  we  Have  already  seen  m> 
many  proofs.  The  only  difference  1%  that  in  this  instance 
the  ucense  is  of  a  more  elcYated  and  of  a  more  poetical 
description. 

The  other  legend,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  discuss,  is, 
like  the  preceaing  one,  in  prose,  and  a  little  more  extended. 
It  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  for  force  and  purity  of  language^ 

but  much  more  so  for  its  originality  of  invention.  It  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  favorite  during  the  Middle  Age, 
and  we  lind  that  Troubadours  of  jrreat  cflelirity  from  Vaq 
twelfth  century  contain  passages,  which  seem  to  make  allusion 
to  it. 

Tlie  fiction  is  quite  a  mystical  one,  and  it  already  exhibits 
the  peculiarity  of  having  for  its  subject  not  a  ]>ersonage  either 
human  or  divine,  but  the  tree,  out  of  which  the  cross  of  the 
Savionr  was  constmeted,  and  the  history  of  which  the  author 
traces  back  to  the  first  days  of  creation,  m  order  to  interweaTe 
it  sncceasively  with  all  the  grand  events  connected  with  religion* 
To  give  a  proper  idea  of  this  singular  fiction,  it  wonld  not  be 
enough  to  offer  a  mere  extract ;  I  snail  therefore  intersperse  the 
.  sketch,  which  I  am  about  to  make  of  it,  with  some  passages  of 
tlie  text,  literally  .translated. 

Tlie  author  commences  by  recounting  the  banishment  of 
Adam  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  his  retreat  to  tlie  valley  of 
HebroT^.  tlio  murder  of  Abel  and  the  birth  of  Scth,  and  then 
continues  in  the  following  terms  : 

Seth,  having  now  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  was  very 
obedient  to  his  father.  Adam  had  lived  four  lunidred  and 
twenty- two  years  in  the  valley  of  Hebron.  One  day,  when  he 
had  watered  some  young  plants,  he  found  himself  overpowered 
with  weariness,  and  leaning  on  his  pillow,  he  began  to  lament 
and  to  think  of  the  great  calamities  which  he  saw  ushered  into 
the  world  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  don^  And  bting 
sorely  afflicted  and  weary  of  life,  he  sent  for  his  son  Setb« 
Dear  son,  said  he  to  him,  I  wish  to  send  yon  to  Chembim,  the 


t 
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iDg^  of  Paradise,  who  watches  orer  the  great  tree  of  life  with 

a  two-edged  sword. 

"  8cth  answered  him  !  My  father,  I  am  ready  to  obey  your 
commandment.  Teach  mc  only  the  way  wl)ich  I  must  follow, 
and  the  words  I  am  to  address  to  the  angel  Clierubim.  Adam, 
his  father,  thereupon  replied  :  Tell  tlie  angel  that  it  afflicts  me 
to  live,  and  beseech  him  to  send  mo  the  unction  rif  mercy, 
which  God  hiih  promised  me  in  driving  mo  out  ol  raradi.se. 
Take  the  road  to  the  east,  and  you  will  find  the  valley  which 
iHU  lead  you  toward  Paradiie.  But  ia  oider  to  be  rarer  of 
jour  way,  obsenre  the  foot>print8,  which  we  made,  your  mother 
and  m  jaelf,  when  we  came  into  this  valley  alter  onr  exile  from 
Paradise.  The  earth  was  singed  and  withered  by  ihem;  for 
our  sin  had  been  so  great,  that  never  an  herb  conld  grow  again 
where  our  feet  had  touched  the  ground." 

Seth  then  takes  leave  of  his  father ;  he  finds  the  way ;  he 
meets  the  angel,  who  after  having  become  informed  of  the 
motives  of  his  mi^^sion,  commanflB  him  to  observe  from  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  the  objects  which 
were  now  about  to  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

"And  when  Seth  advant  (*!  his  liead  into  the  garden,  as  the 
angel  had  told  him,  he  sins  delights  wliich  no  tongue  could 
express,  every  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  of  rejoic- 
ings, of  instruments  and  of  singing  birds,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  splendor  and  the  sweet  odors 
of  the  place.  In  the  midst  of  it  ne  saw  a  clear  fine  fountain, 
from  which  four  great  rivers  issued  .  •  «  .  and  on  the  edge  of 
^biB  fountain,  there  was  a  large  tree  snrchai^ed  with  branches, 
but  without  aaj  bark  or  leaves.  Thig  naked  tree  was  the  one 
which  had  tempted  his  father  and  his  mother  Eve  to  sin." 

Seth  returns  to  the  angel,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  is  again  sent  to  the  gate  of  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  and  commanded  to  look  anew.  Seth  obeys, 
and  he  then  sees  an  immense  serpent  coiled  around  the  paternal 
tree.  TTo  comes  back  to  the  angel  who  orders  liim  a  third  tiir»o 
to  the  (f'dtQ  of  Paradise.  This  time  the  tree  extended  itself 
alol  L  into  the  heavens  and  bore  upon  its  top  an  infant  enveloped 
in  shining  swaddling-clothes.  Seth  came  to  tell  his  new  vision 
to  the  cherubim,  who  thereupon  addresses  him  in  these  words : 
"  This  infant,  which  you  have  seen,  is  the  son  of  God,  who  has 
commenced  to  weep  over  the  sins  d  your  father  and  jour 
mother,  and  who  wiU  blot  them  out  when  the  time  ahaU  be 
fblfilled.  It  is  he  who  will  give  to  your  father  the  unction  of 
mercy  which  God  has  promised  him.  .  . 

"  When  Seth  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  an^cl  gave, 
him  three  seeds  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  which  his  Esther 
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had  eaten,  and  he  said  unto  liim :  Three  days  after  your  i*eturn, 
yourfather  will  die.  And  wlicn  lie  shall  be  dead,  yon  will  put 
these  three  seeds  into  his  mouth,  and  they  will  give  rise  to  three 
great  trees,  of  \vlii(  li  one  will  be  called  the  cedar,  the  other  the 
cypress  and  the' third  the  pine." 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author,  these  three  tre^  are  an 
allnmon  to  the  Trinity,  and  each  of  them  ooDtaina  Ita  mjadcal 
analogiea  to  one  of  the  three  peraona  of  the  Godhead.  What  tiie 
angel  nad  predicted  came  to  pass  and  vfhtX  he  had  ordered  ma 
accomplished.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  three  spronta  which 
sprung  from  the  three  aeeds  of  the  tree  of  life  had  not  exceeded 
the  height  of  a  fathom.  They  were  discovered  by  Moses  in 
the  valley  of  Hebron  and  the  apirit  of  God  revealed  to  him 
what  they  were.  He  cut  them  reverentially,  and  havinff  inve- 
lopofl  \}\vm  in  a  beautiful  piece  of  silken  clotii,  ho  carried  them 
with  him,  in  the  sliape  of  relics,  diiritig  the  forty  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  replanted  them,  LLt'nre  his 
death,  in  a  valley  which  by  the  mystical  romancer  is  denomi- 
nated  Gomfrafort. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed 
David  to  go  ill  search  of  the  three  rods  and  to  fetch  them  to 
Jemsalem,  where  they  wore  replanted  one  after  the  other,  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  ciatem.  There,  thriving  rapidly,  they  grew  up 
in  theoonraa  thirty  yeara  into  a  ainjjle  tree  of  marvellooa 
beauty.  It  waa  nnder  the  shade  of  this  tree  that  David  wept 
over  his  sina  and  composed  bis  psalms. 

After  the  death  of  David,  Solomon  liad  hia  famona  temple 
built.  The  work  was  already  very  far  advanced;  he  wanted 
but  one  additional  beam,  but  a  beam  of  aoch  dimensions  that 
it  appeared  impossible  to  find  it  in  any  of  the  forests  of  tne 
country.  The  Sacred  tree  was  the  only  one  that  could  supply 
the  want,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  felled.  It  waa 
cut  into  the  phupo  of  a  beam,  which  by  exact  measurement  was 
found  to  be  thirty-one  cubits  in  length,  and  this  was  exactly  one 
cubit  longer  than  any  of  the  rest.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  put  it  into  its  ])lace,  it  was  found  to  be  one  cubit  short. 
It  was  taken  down  again,  and  by  a  new  measurement,  its  former 
length  of  thirty-one  cubits  was  found  to  be  correct.  They 
wanted  to  replace  it,  bat  it  was  again  fonnd  to  have  no  more 
than  twenty-nine  onbita  in  leng^  After  aeveral  new  attempts, 
all  equally  ftitile,  the  buildeia  finally  oame  to  the  eonclnaion, 
that  tne  beam  cut  out  of  the  minunuona  tree  waa  not  destined 
to  enter  into  the  fabric  of  the  temple.  But  it  waa  tlie  wish  of 
Solomon  that  it  ahonld  be  at  leaat  enahrined,  as  an  object  of 
veneration. 

And  it  in  fact  remained  there  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
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Bat  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Maximilla 
was  leaning  against  tlic  miraculous  post,  her  garments  began 

to  bum  like  tow,  to  use  the  language  of  the  romancer.  The 
woman,  being  frightened,  began  to  c  rv  nut  and  to  prophesy  : 
"  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  save  me  1"  were  her  words.  No 
sooner  had  the  Jews  heard  her  invoke  the  name  of  Christ  than 
they  took  her  to  be  insane  and  possessed  of  tlic  devil,  and  chased 
her  out  of  the  city.  This  wDiiiau  was  the  first  believer,  who 
Buffered  martyrdom  for  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Jews  wishing  to  prevent  a  new  scandal,  had  the  beam 
dragged  out  of  the  temple  and  threw  it  into  a  filthy  place, 
where  the  priests  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  slangbtering  their 
^edms  for  tlie  saerificesof  the'temple.  But  an  angel  descended 
fiNNU  Heaven  every  night  to  cleanse  the  boly  beam,  which  con- 
tinned  to  work  miracles. 

Perpetaally  irritated  by  these  wonderful  phenomena,  the 
Jews  drew  it  out  of  the  filthy  place,  in  whicli  it  was,  and  tlirew 
it  aflte  the  fashion  of  a  foot-oridge  oyer  the  brook  of  Siloa.  It 
was  thence,  that  after  many  other  miraculous  adventures  it  was 
finally  taken  to  be  converted  into  the  cross  of  the  Saviour. 

In  the  only  nianuscript,  in  which  it  is  contained,  this  singular 
legend  is  entitled:  **A  treatise  on  Original  Sin,"  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  South 
took  all  this  in  earnest  and  for  tlicology. 

Compositions  of  this  eharactor  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
extent,  to  which  this  clergy  was  ignorant,  credulous  and  greedy 
of  fictions,  and  of  the  license  with  which  it  transformed  the 
earneht  faith  of  Christianity  into  romantic  fables !  And  wo 
can  easily  conceive,  that  aoch  examples  mnst  have  had  a  deci- 
dve  inflnence  on  the  popular  imagination  and  on  the  ulterior 
derdopments     Ptoven^al  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

WALTSB  OF  ilQUXTANXA. 

L  ANALYSIS  OF  THK  8CANDI^'AVIAI^  BONOS. 

The  pious  songs,  the  marvellbns  legends  and  tlie  mystical 
fables  of  tlic  eighth  ninth  centuries,  whether  they  were  in 
the  Roiuansh  idiom  or  in  a  barbarizing  Latin,  were  intended 
by  their  monkish  or  priestly  authors  to  occupy,  and  in  fact  did 
occupy,  a  conspicnons  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  southern 
Gallo-Ilomans.  This  people  however  began  at  that  time  to  liave 
other  subjects  of  interest  and  emotion,  other  themes  for  poetry, 
and  tlicse  were  of  a  more  human,  of  a  more  national  character. 

Tiie  two  centuries,  which  I  have  already  indicated,  were  to 
the  sonth  of  Gaul  a  period  of  great  eyente,  one  of  those  perioda 
of  trial  and  of  heroism,  which  have  the  privilc]^e  of  euciting 
poetic  genius,  which  the  latter  in  its  turn  luwajs  invests  with  a 
certain  halo  of  the  marvelloos,  and  the  very  history  of  which  is 
itself  the  more  poetical,  the  more  it  is  complete  and  real. 

The  mass  of  these  events  constitutes  a  ngoronsly  connected 
whole,  where  all  the  results  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  all 
the  antcf^odents.  We  may,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing certain  details  or  certain  cliarncters  with  greater  per- 
spicuity, divide  them  into  two  distinct  series,  the  first  comprising: 
the  wars  between  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  the  second  embracing  the  various  incidents  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  same  people  and  its  Germanic  conquerors. 

All  the  primitive  facts  of  the  Provencal  epopee  are  connected 
with  these  great  struggles,  with  these  two  series  of  events ;  and 
they  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  former  with  any  degree  of  interest  or  correct* 
ness  without  having  first  acciuired  a  vivid  and  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  latter.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  will  be  easy  for 
me  to  establish,  when  I  shall  have  arrived  at  the  examination 
of  the  epic  romances  of  the  Middle  Age,  but  which  for  the 
present  I  am  obli^d  to  take  for  granted,  having  first  of  all  to 
ppcak  of  a  work  m  which  I  think  I  perceive  a  poetic  evidence 
Dt  the  reactionary  strngirlo  of  Aquitaine  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
bouth  against  the  two  Frankish  con^uests^ 
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I  haye  alluded  in  my  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
vencal literature  to  a  Latin  poem,  having  a  certain  Aquitanian 
Prince  by  the  name  of  Walter  for  its  hero.*  I  have  expressed  it 
as  my  desire  and  intention  to  direct,  if  possible,  tliu  curiosity 
aod  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  poem.  The  moment  for  the 
ezecudon  of  my  task  has  now  arrived ;  bnt  the  task  is  a  com* 
plicated  one,  and  I  cannot  accomplish  my  purpose  without 
a  preliminary  di^ession  of  considerable  length. 

It  is  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  however  genuine  that  maj 
be,  that  the  work  in  qa^tion  derives  its  greatest  importance  to 
the  history  of  literature ;  it  is  on  account  of  something  much 
more  special,  much  more  accidental ;  it  is  on  account  of  its  con- 
npction  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Tentonic  poetry. 
The  action  of  the  Aquitanian  poem  links  itself  by  various 
threads  to  the  actioTi  o\'  the  famous  German  epopee,  the  Nibe- 
luii^cn,  and  tlie  coniict  tion  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  in 
attributing,  as  wo  are  uhligcd  to  do,  the  two  poems  to  two  dif- 
ferent literatures,  tlic  supposition  of  a  prolonged  contact  and  of 
a  sort  of  collision  between  these  two  literatures,  previously  to 
tbe  ninth  century,  becomes  indispensably  necessary. 

It  is  this  ancient  contact  between  the  Bomansh  literatore  of 
tiie  South  and  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  Gtermans, 
that  I  wish  to  prove  and  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  possible  light, 
as  an  interesting  and  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  European 
literature.  But  before  attempting  to  do  so,  I  must  first  of  all 
dye  some  idea  of  the  Germanic  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
Kibelungen  and  of  the  national  traditions  on  which  these  poems 
are  founded. 

These  traditions  wore  fonnnon  to  al!  the  hr.inelics  of  the 
Teutonic  race;  they  circulated  orally  lor  ccnt^lIk^,  and  in  each 
particular  localitv  they  underwent  changes  and  niuditicutions 
oi'  <  ^  ery  kinr],  Tlieir  ensemble  is  at  present  a  very  complex 
and  u  very  coutused  one,  and  the  poetic  monuments,  in  which 
they  have  been  collected  Liiid  iixed,  are  still  very  nuiucruus, 
though  it  is  ceriaiii,  that  many  of  them  have  been  lost. 
^  Trose  monuments  divide  tnemselvea  naturally  into  two  dia- 
tiuct  wrieSf  of  which  the  one  pertains  to  the  Scandinavian 
and  tbe  other  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Teutons.  To 
demonstrate  the  ancient  contact,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
between  the  literature  of  tiie  North  and  that  of  the  south  of 
Gaol,  it  would,  strictly  coDsidered,  be  only  necessary  to  make  > 
known  some  of  the  monuments  of  the  latter  of  these  branches* 
I  have  however  a  direct  and  positive  motive  for  extending  tliis 
obligatory  excursion  into  the  literature  of  the  North  a  little 

*  See  page  L 
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fortheTi  and  for  including  in  mj  Borvej  of  the  Gkrmanic  Ycrslona 
of  tibe  fiible  of  the  Kibdnngeii,  the  Tenioni  of  the  SetndiBap 
Tians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  popular  traditions,  the  same 
poetic  fables  are  modified  and  alterca,  decompoBed  and  recom- 
posed,  combining  themselves  with  new  accessories  as  the/ 
increase  in  age  or  in  extent  of  circulation,  as  they  pass  from 
one  country  and  from  one  people  to  another  country  and 
another  people,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  curious  tiiul  inter- 
esting plienoinena  in  the  general  history  of  literature.  Now 
of  all  the  poetries  known,  tlic  ancient  poetry  of  the  North  ia 
the  one,  in  which  all  these  things  are  exhibited  in  the  cleareat 
light,  and  it  is  conMquentlv  the  one,  which  includes  the jmatest 
amoant  of  information  and  of  light,  by  which  wo  ma;^  iUmtiala 
and  generalize  tlie  corresponding  fitcts  of  otherpoetnesi  inckid> 
ing  &ose  of  the  ProTen^al  poetr/  itself. 

Among  the  Teutons  or  the  Qermans  of  the  South,  ihe  hermo 
traditions,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Kibelunoen  constitutes 
the  principal  part  and  as  it  were  the  nucleus,  have  oeen  recorded, 
at  different  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  various  detached 
poems  whicli  have  since  been  embodied  into  two  distinct  collec- 
tions or  cycles,  as  they  are  termed.  Of  these  two  cycles  the 
one  is  designated  by  the  expressive  title  of  the  Ilcldenbuch,"  or 
the  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  other  by  tlic  P})ecial  title  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Kibeluugen."*  Amoiisr  tlie  Scandinavians  or  the 
Teutons  of  the  North,  the  same  traditions  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  in  divers  Saaas  or  chronicles,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  two  are  the  Vocsunga  and  the  WiiMna  Sagas.-f 

I  shall  endeavor  to  include  in  one  and  the  same  sketch  the 
substance,  the  common  basis  <^  tiiese  Germanic  poems  and  of 
the  Scandinavian  Saeas,  by  indicating  those  points  In  which  the^ 
former  differ  from  the  lattei^  with  uie  exception,  however,  of 
those  variations,  which  are  of  bnt  seeondarj  importance. 

At  an  epoch,  which,  if  we  wish  to  determine  its  precise  chrt^ 
nologjr,  may  be  aasijaped  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury,  the  country  orNiederland  or  Frankenland,  that  is  to  say 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  on  the  right  himk  of  the  Rhine,  was 
governed  by  a  king  wlxose  name  was  bigmnnd — a  powerful 

*  Th0  **BeldeBbaeV'  %m  be«ii  edfted  bj  V.  d.  Haj?en  iind  PrImiMtr,  Berlin.  ISM.  An 
Boi^iliMCoaat  ofilbyWeber,  intho  "IlhHtration-<<if  Northern  Anti<{uities,"  Bdinbnrgll, 
1814.  Of  the  "  Nibclutij^en  Lie  1"  there  are  several  editiotht,  by  Lachtnauu,  Y.  d.  HitgSffi| 
etc.  Translations  into  nioilcrn  (t crman  by  Pfltzor,  Busching,  Simrock.  An  EnffUik  inm* 
lation  by  Birch.  Herlin,  Ih^h.  a  npirltod  critique  by  Thoman  (.'arlyle  in  his  e!wav!».-  Ed. 

t  The  VolsuiiKa  Saga  h-jm  betii  vdiUyd  by  Rafn,  in  the  \st  vol.  of  bis  "  l  urnaiiJar 
86gur  Nor^llaiida,"  i»2'J.  The  Wilkina  Saffa  by  Pcring!»kiold,  Btockholm,  1815.  ▲ 
GermAn  venioa  of  boUi  of  them  in  v.  d.  UMta't  MomimIm  H«ld«nromMe,  hvltm, 
1814-18.  A  gtBtral  aeeomt  of  tin  difllMiit  Bum  9t  tlw  BeaadliutTtaiit  in  Milltr^ 
8i«Miltothik,  CoprahagtB,  1818-^ 
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and  a  renowned  monarch  of  the  heroic  race.  This  king  had  a 
son,  called  Bignrd  w  8ieefHed  (as  I  shall  eontinQe  to  call  him 
in  Um  ontline),  who  was  destineid  to  exterminate  all  the  heroes 
of  his  race  and  thoee  of  the  entire  world. 

Wlien  jet  qnite  jonng,  Siegfried  already  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  manrellous  exploits,  the  most  memorable  of  wltich  is 
his  Tictorj  over  the  dragon  or  serpent  Fafnir.  Fafnir  was 
a  dwarf,  that  is  a  sort  of  genius  or  sprite  in  the  g}  Btem  ef 
nortliorn  Tnytliology,  having  the  power  of  changing  his  form, 
and  who  under  that  of  a  dragon  or  serpeiit  lived  in  a  solitary 
iji t  'lintain,  in  a  Bubterraiiean  palace,  where  he  guarded  nn  i'th- 
niense  treaBnre.  Siegfried,  having  comhated  and  skiiL  Fatnir, 
took  possession  of  his  treasure.  The  gold  aTid  the  bilver  were 
bnt  tne  Bmallest  portion  of  it;  he  there  f  und  ;i  sWord  called 
Rotter,  the  yery  bc&t  of  swoids,  and  sundry-  other  cncdianted 
objects,  the  cnnmeration  of  which  yaries  considerably  among  the 
dineradt  avdiorB  of  the  storr. 

Acoardiog  to  the  Germanic  traditions  Siegfried  renders  him- 
self invulnerable  by  batfainff  in  the  blood  of  the  Tanqnished 
dragon.  According  to  the  ScandinaTian  traditions  he  does  not 
bathe  in  the  blood  of  Fafnir,  nor  does  he  beoome  invnlnerable^ 
but  he  eats  the  heart  of  the  roasted  monster  and  thenceforth 
comprehends  the  secrets  of  nature^  or  aa  the  northern  ehroiucles 
express  it,  he  understands  the  language  of  the  birds. 

Havin;:'  put  Fafnir's  treasure  on  the  back  of  Gran,  Lis  noble 
char«j^er,  Sit  n^fried  takes  tlie  route  toward  tlie  Twhiiie,  with  the  in- 
teutiuii  of  entering  into  a  powerful  kintjdom  Bituated  along  the 
bank*  of  tliat  rivcrand  designated  by  various  names.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  it  bears  in  tlie  Germanic 
traditions,  and  which  appeur8  to  he  the  most  historical  of  them. 

This  kingdom  was  governed  hy  three  brothers,  the  three  sons 
of  King  Qibich.  They  were  Gunther,  Hagen  and  Gndom  or 
Giaelher,  ail  of  them  Talianl  wanrion.  They  had  a  sister^ 
called  Chrimhild  in  the  Gennanic  poems  and  Godmna  in  the 
Scandinanan  ohronicles;  I  shall  use  the  latter  of  these  natneSf 
which  is  more  easily  pronounced  than  the  former* 

Gudnina  was  the  most  beautiful  of  women :  the  renown  of 
hflr  beautr  had  ^read  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  ner  that  Siegfried  came  to  Bur^ndia. 

But  while  pursuing  his  journey,  he  encountered  a  marvellous 
adventure  which  arrested  his  progress  for  f;ome  time.  He  dia- 
covered  on  a  high  mountain  a  young  beauty  incomplete  armor 
and  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep.  She  was  called  lirunhild,  and 
was  a  Valkyria,  that  is  to  say  one  of  those  svamdary  divinities 
in  the  mythology  of  the  North,  which  afisiBtcd  tlie  warriors  in 
combat  over  which  they  preeided. 
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Branhild  had  vanqaiahed  and  slaiii  a  king,  towhom  Odia 
had  promised  the  victory.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  pnnisluiig 
her,  that  Odin  had  plunged  her  by  enchantment  into  a  sleep,^ 
from  whioh  she  could  only  be  resuscitated  by  the  intrepidity  of 
the  bravest  of  heroes.  She  bad  moreover  been  forbidden  to 
lead  the  martial  life  of  Uie  Valkyriae  any  longer  and  con- 
demned to  take  a  husband.  But  in  order  to  elude  or  thwart  the 
seutence  of  Odin,  Brunhild  had  Fwom  thatshf^  would  only  wed 
the  man  who  was  not  afraid  of  anything  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  fiubmit  to  all  the  trials  to  which  was  goiog  to  sul^ect 
him. 

Sie<:fricd  and  Brunhild  had  scarcely  met  before  they  were 
charmed  with  each  others  coni|>;uiy  and  swore  eternal  tender- 
ness and  mutual  love.  Kevertheless,  Siegfried,  after  having 
s^eut  a  few  days  in  the  society  of  his  fair  Valkyrie,  resnmea 
his  jouraev  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Borgundians.  Ue  arrives 
there  safely  and  meets  with  a  recej^tion  corresponding  to  his 
heroic  air  and  his  marvellons  exploits.  He  sees  6udrun%  and 
having  suddenly  lost  every  rocoflection  of  Branhild  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  effects  of  an  enchanted  beveragCi  he  becomes 
desperately  enamored  of  the  Bnrgundian  princess ;  he  asks  and 
obtains  her  in  marriage. 

The  oblivion  wrought  by  the  fatal  beverage  did  not  ?top  Iigto, 
Gunthcr  or  Gounar,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Bni  <j^undian  ehiclV, 
who  is  not  yet  married  and  who  1ms  heard  of  the  vaunted 
beauty  of  Brunhild,  took  it  into  hi.s  liead  to  have  her  for  hi3  wife. 
He  is  aware  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  Brunhild  would  subject  those  who  aspired  to  her  hand,  to 
the  most  friglitiul  ordeal.  But  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  Siej;- 
fried,  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  adveuture,  aud  immediately 
dejMirta  in  order  to  make  the  attempts 

This  part  of  the  action  is  one  of  the  sbran^st,  of  the  most 
complicated  and  one  of  those  concerning  which  the  different 
traditions  contain  the  ereatest  number  of  discreDancies**  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  venations;  they  touch  upon  aetails  on  which 
propriety^  forbids  too  great  precision.  It  will  be  enough  for  me 
to  say  briefly,  that  Gunther  soon  finds  himself  incapable  of  sur- 
mounting the  trials  to  which  ho  is  subjected  by  Brunhild.  It 
is  Siegfried,  who,  invisible  or  transformed  by  enchantment,  sur* 
mounts  them  in  liis  place  and  who  receives  Brunhild  for  his 
wife.  But  Gnnllier  had  made  him  take  an  oath,  that  he  would 
not  violate  hia  lionor  nor  abuse  the  iin  nnentary  intimacy  in 
which  he  would  find  himself  witli  a  young  beauty  wliu  took 
hiui  to  be  her  husband.  He  kee[  s  iii^  oath,  thanks  perchance 
to  a  sword,  keen-edged  like  hre,  which  he  had  placed  between 
Branhild  and  himseu  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 
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Guntlicrand  Siesffried,  resuming  at  last  their  natural  ll'titurcs, 
return  to  Burgiuidia,  whither  they  also  conduct  Brunhild,  as  if 
in  triumph.  Their  return  is  celebrated  with  magniticeut  festi- 
vals and  everything  around  them  is  joy  and  happiness. 

This  happiness,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration.  Gudruna 
and  Bnumild,  who  are  both  women  of  an  impetuous  and 
haughty  temperament^  become  embroiled  in  aqoarrelof  vanit/, 
which  growing  warmer  by  degreea  at  last  nina  into  the  extreme  of 
a  mortal  outrage.  Gudruna,  to  whom  Si^fried  had  discloeed 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and&unhild^  reproaohoB 
the  latter  with  havmg  been  the  wife  of  two  men. 

Brunhild  seemed  dispoaed  to  pardon  Siegfried's  want  of  faith 
as  an  involuntary  guilt  and  the  effect  of  an  enchantment ;  but 
she  had  not  ceased  to  luvr  him,  nnd  her  life  was  full  of  bitter- 
ness without  him.  Tlie  affront  which  Gudruna  had  offered  her 
is  a  new  cause  of  spite  and  of  eh  iGj-rin.  She  makes  a  di'.spc^rato- 
resolve  ;  and  by  dint  of  instigations,  of  complaints  and  menaces,, 
she  iinally  prevails  on  Gunther  to  make  biegtried  perish 
treachery. 

Tlie  manner,  the  circumstances,  and  tliu  immediate  couse- 
qacnces  of  this  murder  are  also  one  of  those  parts  of  the  action, 
of  the  epopee,  which  contain  the  ffreateet  number  of  different 
or  opposite  versions.  It  will  suffice  to  itate  here,  that  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Siegfried,  Brunhild  disappears  entirely 
from  the  scene  in  the  Germanic  versions.  We  only  know  that 
she  is  not  dead,  and  that  she  enjoyed  for  a  loug  time  and  with- 
out remorse  the  satisfaction  of  her  vengeance.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian Sagas  she  die^,  being  unwilling  to  survive  Siegfried| 
whose  murder  s!ie  had  instigated. 

The  de.>j»air  and  grief  of  (Tudrunn,  her  rage  against  her 
brothers  after  the  death  of  bieglVied.  may  be  reudiiv  imagined. 
She  passes  several  years  in  a  sombre  melancholy,  and  the 
2iR'nn>ry  of  Sie«^triiMl  continues  ever  as  fresh  as  it  had  been  on 
the  lirst  dav  of  their  meeting.  At  last  Etzel  or  Attila,  the 
king  of  the  llun,-,  sends  an  emoassy  for  the  purpose  ot  duiaaud- 
ing  her  in  marriage.  Gudruna  resists  his  soiiuations  for  a  loug 
time,  bat  she  &udlj  yields  and  passes  into  the  country  of  the 
Huns. 

Some  time  after,  Etzel  or  Attila,  the  king  of  the  Hun%  in- 
vites his  brothers-in-law,  the  Burgundian  kings,  to  his  court 

on  a  visit.  Tliey  make  their  appearance  there  with  an  immense 
retinue  and  with  ^reat  display,  but  they  are  all  massacred  in  a 
series  of  combats  mto  which  they  are  forced  by  the  Huns  and 
by  the  Nibelungen.  The  latter  are  Goths  under  the  command 
of  Dietrich  of  Berne  or  of  Verona,  the  most  conspicuous  hero  in 
the  Germanic  traditions  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  the  poetic 
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representative  of  The(Kioric,  the  celebrated  monarch  of  the 
oSroj^ths.  All  the  Toiitoiiic  traditions  speak  of  liiin  ad  being 
at  this  epoch  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Attila. 

The  Germanic  poema  represent  the  maaBAcre  of  the  Kibe- 
lungen  or  of  the  Bummdians  asaconseqaence  of  the  treaciiery 
ancTTengeance  of  Gradnma.  tlie  Sagas  of  the  North,  the 
treacheiy  is  the  work  of  Atdla  himHelf.  Gadnma  does  all  ahe 
can  to  save  her  brothers. 

Bach  is,  considered  independentlj  of  the  beauty,  the  ori^* 
nalit^  and  the  variety  of  the  particular  developments  and  me 
details,  the  common  basis  of  tlie  epopee  of  the  liibelongen,  of 
several  poems  of  the  Ilcldcnbuch,  of  tne  Scandinavian  chronicle, 
'^vhich  bears  the  title  of  the  Volmnga  Saga^  a&d  finally  o£  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Wilkitia  ISaga. 

Gmsidering  the  eleinenls  or  snbject-niattcr  of  theso  various 
compoiiitions,  we  easily  can  recognize  in  tliem  two  kinds  or 
two  classes  of  traditions  combined  and  blended  into  one.  Of 
these  traditi<jn.s  some  are  mythological  and  evidently  connected 
with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Xorth,  with  the  cultus  of  Odin 
and  of  other  Scandinavian  divinities.  There  are  even  learned 
Germans,  who  have  seen  in  all  this  nothing  more  than  mere 
mythology,  than  theological  symbols.  They  thought  the^  had 
discovered  in  the  Nibelungen  a  grand  myth,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  express  the  introduction  of  evil  or  of  sin  and 
death  into  the  world,  through  the  agency  of  woman  or  of 
beanty.  This  idea  is  not  deserving  of  a  serious  examination ; 
it  can  only  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess,  to  which  the 
mania  of  symbolism  has  been  carried  by  some  of  the  Germans 

of  our  aire. 

In  conjunetioR  with  the  iTiytliolr«LMcal  elements,  the  poetic 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen  (loubtles-s  contains  othei's  that  are 
properly  luFtorical,  or  at  any  rate  possessed  of  historic  proba- 
bility, and  tiiesc  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  epoch  of  the 

treat  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations  towai*d  the  south  of 
Forope.  The  action  of  these  poems  supposes  the  Franks  and 
the  Bur^ndians  to  be  where  they  actually  were  at  the  epoch 
in  qnestion.  It  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  that  branch 
of  tiie  Gothic  nation,  which  recofliixed  the  race  of  the  Amales 
as  its  chief  heroes.  It  makes  allusion,  though  vaguely  and 
anachronistically,  to  the  conquests  and  even  to  particular  traits 
of  the  history  of  Hennaaric,  the  funons  chief  of  the  Goths. 
The  relations  which  it  represents  as  existing  betwoen  tlie  Ger- 
mans and  Attila  are  of  a  domestic  and  a  private  nature,  con- 
cerning which  history  is  silent,  but  wliioh  contain  nothing  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  public  events  attested  by  the  historians 
of  the  time. 
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"Wc  may  also  say,  that  tlie  intrepidity,  the  prodigies  of  bravery 

and  of  physical  force,  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  this  poem,  are 
better  accounted  for  by  the  epoch  already  indicated  than  by  any 
other.  The  nations  connnaixled  by  these  heroes  were  at  last 
triumphant  in  their  loiii^^  ^trll^;L;lc  with  the  empire.  They  liad 
taken  itome  twice ;  they  bad  conquered  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Italy  ;  they  had  defeated  Attila  in  the  zenitli  of  Ida  £rl<try  and 
^o wer ;  they  had  shattered  his  yoke  iiumediately  after  his 

Moreorer,  nimy  of  the  ehtmclerktio  tiiitt  of  tho  ftndent 
dennanic  mnmen  are  faithfully  reprodncad  in  Ibete  poema  \ 
aa  i6r  exainple,  the  point  of  honor  in  regard  to  penonal  or 

Srivata  yengeaiiec ;  the  enetom  of  pecuniary  compensations  for 
elinquencies  and  Crimea  and  that  of  justificative  triala  or 
ordeals  by  water  and  by  fire.  The  habitual  curiosity  in  regard  * 
the  future,  the  respect  for,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  worship 
of  gold  are  other  traits  of  Teutonic  manners,  which  the  same 
poems  bring  out  in  l)(dd  relief.  I'  inally,  that  which  is  still 
more  striking  tiian  all  this,  is  a  certain  general  tincture  of  bar- 
barity, which  pervades  the  whole  ;  a  certain  exaltation  and  a 
ferocdous  ruggedness  of  courage,  which  takes  as  much  delight 
in  iusult  and  in  l)ravado,  as  it  does  in  victory.  There  is  a 
fundamental  nnd  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  heroes  of 
these  tragical  adventures  and  the  Franks,  as  they  are  delineated 
by  Grej^ry  of  Tours.  The  former  are  in  many  respects  bat  tiie 
poetic  ideil  of  the  latter. 

The  mythological  and  historical  elements  of  the  action  of  the 
Nibelnngen  are  far  from  being  contained  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  8candimivian  redactions,  as  they  are  in  the  (^i  r- 
manic  This  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel.  I  shall 
here  confine  myself  to  the  general  lemark,  that  the  myths  and 
the  manrellous  occupy  a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in  tlic 
former.  The  historical  data  and  alinsions  oceopy  on  the  other 
hand  a  very  subordinate  place. 

The  converse  of  all  this  is  tnie  of  the  Germanic  poems  ;  the 
marvLllous  and  the  mythological  in  the  antecedents  of  the 
fundanii  ntal  action  are  there,  as  it  were,  eti'aeed  or  rejected  from 
the  bc^;iiming  in  a  very  general  and  siuumary  manner.  The 
victory  of  Siegfried  over  the  dragon  and  his  conquest  of  the 
treasure  arc  Lhure  related  onl^  incidentally,  and  in  the  shape  of 
an  episode.  The  narrative  is  an  obaenra  and  a  fragmentary 
OMu  On  this  point,  the  Gmianic  poems  have  the  air  of  beinjr 
Imt  n  ocmfnaea  echo  of  the  Scandinanan  tradittoos>*  where  thia 

•  Co  the  subject  of  these  refasiona  of  prcviima  teprni!^,  oonparf  Wiltiolm  Ciimm' 
pnfaee  to  hk  ^'Altdteiache  Ueldealioder, "  and  hk  "  I>eiitMBe  Ueidettuge,"  ikMk 
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marvellous  account  of  Fatnir  and  his  treasure  lias  its  groand 
and  source  in  consecrated  myths. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  character  Brunhild.  In  the  Germanic 
version,  as  in  the  other,  she  is  represented  as  a  prodicr  of 
physical  force,  as  a  sort  of  Bellona ;  but  in  this  instance  tlio 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given,  as  she  is  but  a  woman 
of  the  race  of  mortals. 

All  the  heroes  of  theKibelnn^cn  are  Germans  of  the  ancient 
type  by  their  ferocity,  and  Chnstians  by  their  faith.  Hiera  is 
not  one  of  them^  not  even  Attila  himself,  bnt  what  i»  half  a 
C]in>tian  and  seems  ready  to  become  one  entirely. 

The  historical  or  probable  data  of  the  action,  on  the  other 
handy  are  mnch  more  distinctly  developed  in  the  Germanic 
poems  than  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas.  This  inverse  ratio  is 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  Scandinavian  nati^Hi^  liail  m?  part,  at  least  none  tbat  we 
know  of,  in  the  f^reat  iiH)veirient3  of  the  Germanic  conquests 
and  migrations;  they  had  no  difficulties  to  settle  with  Attila; 
they  had  neither  been  his  tributaries  nor  his  coiitj^uerors.  It 
"was  therefore  natural,  that  they  shuuld  have  adopted  these 
distant  events  only  as  a  sort  of  new  frame- work,  to  which  they 
might  adapt  their  ancient  traditions,  more  marvellous  than 
these  events^  and  more  intimately  connected  with  their  ancient 
pagan  creed.  Sie^ried,  or  as  they  cidl  him,  Sigurd,  is  a  per- 
sonage of  the  ancient  world,  a  mythologicd  hero,  transferred 
by  a  poetic  anachronism  into  a  comparatiyely  recent  epoch, 
which  was  howev^  one  that  might  seem  worthy  of  him. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  Brunhild ;  she  is  also,  properly  speaking,  a  Scan* 
dinavian  personage. 

In  the  Gi'rmnriic  fable  on  the  contrary,  the  heroes,  wlio  con- 
stlnife  the  principal  theme  of  the  ]>o(Mns.  nrc  Tnanife^^tly  actual 
ones;  they  are  the  chiefs  of  tlie  ret-eut  eeiK^nerjts.  The  highest 
aim  of  this  poetry'  is  to  celebrate  the  vanq^uishers  of  the  Bomans^ 
the  allies  of  Attda. 

After  these  general  considerations  on  tlie  different  vcrsiona 
of  the  fable  of  we  Nibelungen,  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  enter 
into  some  details  reelecting  the  histcwy  of  the  compositLons,  to 
which  this  grand  fiction  has  given  rise. 

The  poem  of  the  Nibelun^i  1 1 ,  properly  so  called,  llie  portiona 
of  the  Hero-book,  and  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  which  treat  of  the 
same  ai^nnent,  have  all  of  them  this  in  common,  that  every 
one  of  wese  works  contains  the  internal  evidence  of  not  being 

tingen,  18M,  jpoMtm.   Also  Lachnuno^  "  Uber  41*  mprttngUKke  OtitaU  dec  Nibt- 

Iu4ell^^pti^'^  Berlin,  1816— 
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a  primitive  aiid  orimnal  composition,  but  a  new  redaction 
of  materials  supplied  Dy  anterior  traditiona,  a  more  or  less  bold 
modification  of  a  subject  alieadj  old.  We  are  perfectly  con* 
Yineedy  that  their  ensemble,  as  it  now  exists,  comd  only  have 
been  formed  at  a  later  ]^eriod,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent pieces,  primitively  isolated  and  independent  of  each  other§ 
though  relating  to  the  same  subject,  though  representing  but 
difienant  moments  and  different  incidenta  oi  one  and  the  same 
event. 

In  a  word,  evcr^^  one  of  these  works  is  l>iit  the  union,  the 
fusion  into  a  single  regular  and  eomplete  \vhole  of  various 
popular  or  national  songs,  more  ancient  than  tlLcinselves  and 
composed  in  an  isolated  manner,  at  different  timed  and  by 
diverse  authors. 

Thi.-5  assertion  is  but  tlic  enuiiGiation  of  a  very  general  fact  in 
the  iiiatory  of  poetry,  and  whlcli  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Teatonic  poeti^  is  more  obvious  than  in  any  other. 

We  know  historically,  that  the  Qeimans  had  national  sonc^,  « 
in  which  they  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  chiefs.  Jomandes 
had  those  of  the  Goths  before  nim,  and  to  all  appearances  made 
use  of  them,  though  very  ineptly,  in  composing  his  wretched 
history  of  that  people. 

The  emperor  Julian  speaks  of  the  national  songs  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  heard 
tliem  resound  ternbl  j  in  his  ears ;  he  hsd  been  struck  by  their 
barbarous  melody.^ 

Charlemagne  ordered  the  hiFtorical  songs  of  the  Franks  to  be 
collected  and  reduced  to  writing.f 

Tliat  tliere  existed  boners  similar  to  all  these,  isolated  epic 
6ongh  on  the  principal  incidents  connected  witli  the  history  of 
the  Xibeliiiigeii,  and  that  tliese  songs,  anterior  to  all  tlie  subse- 
quent redactions  of  this  history,  had  served  as  the  couunon 
basis  <^  them  all — ^these  are  facts,  which  it  is  easy  t<>  r>rove, 
especialiy  in  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  chronicles.  In  lact,  a 
nnmber  of  the  particular  songs,  of  the  poetic  fragments,  alter 
which  these  chronicles  were  composed,  are  still  extant  in  our 
day  and  in  precisely  the  same  form,  in  which  they  circulated 
lon^  before  tiie  epoch  of  the  latter. 

Nearly  all  tlie  historical  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda  relate  to 
the  history  of  the  Nibelnngen,  and  every  one  of  them  has  for 

*  Oratio  I.  '0  . . .  I^evyi  «aprepw(,  iKKXnyA^  rbv  kXvitov  tuv  ^it^up,  av6i  rbv 
iwaXtov  trmdva       orpfiroiridov  iiroXake^S/vrtiv  dSeuf  dKisvuv.  80  Taettoa.  mat. 

C.  IS.    "  T'^t  vlromm  (-r.  Batavorum )  ran/u,  frminnrTTm  TihTirttii.  nmmt  atitt." — Ed 
^  **  Barbara  (1.  e.  Get  in. mica)  ct  antifiuisHima  carmina.  qiiibn.>*  vctcnim  regum  actus 
«|  bella  cancbantur,  Htr  i  .-it  et  m  inoriaj  mandiivit,    Incbofti^il  ei  grammaticum  natrft 
a^rmoniit.  "    Einhardi  Ifir  i^kiobardi)  Tit*  CmtoU  V.  in  Ptrte'  Momiinnt*  Gam. 
UiaU  vol.  u. — Ed, 
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ilB  amnent  •ome  cue  of  the  prindpal  adrentnpai,  wIiicIieDtir 
into  fie  compositiou  of  Uut  history.  Thete  is  one  on  the  combat 
of  Signid  witii  the  dragon  Fafwi/t  and  on  the  conqseet  of  fail 
IreeBure,  another  on  the  hero's  manrellouB  advtntare  with 
Brunhild,  the  fur  wairief^erDine ;  a  tliird  on  the  murder  of 
flignrd ;  another  one  is  ooneecrated  to  the  deh'neatioD  of  Oud- 
ftina's  Borrow  and  despair  in  consequence  of  that  mnrdcr ;  in 
fino,  there  are  ;iot  less  than  twenty  of  them  aad  thej  embrace 
nearly  tlic  entire  cycle  oi"  the  Kibehniiren.* 

From  the  examination  of  these  sotirrg^  either  separately  and 
one  by  one  or  in  their  mutual  coimection,  it  manifestly  re*ult^, 
that  they  were  not  made  to  be  aimnnred  in  a  regular  order,  so 
&3  to  form  a  consecutive  and  systematic  whole.  \Ye  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  composed  aa  distinct  rhapaodiee,  each 
cf  whidi  waft  fnfeended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  tkait  the^ 
trere  composed  st  different  times  and  by  different  antfaon^  This 
is  a  point,  on  which  there  cannot  be  anT  donbt,  when  wc  con- 
sider, that  several  of  these  sofogs  are  nothing  more  than  s  more 
cr  less  developed,  a  more  or  lees  embellished  repetiti<Mi  cf  one 
and  the  same  incident,  and  that  in  a  single  and  regular  nana* 
tion  they  would  be  a  double  or  a  triple  redandMicj. 

The  truth  of  this  position  hoeomcs  still  more  apparent,  when 
we  observe  that  in  these  diilVient  songs  there  are  contra- 
dictions, which  prove  that  their  respective  authors  have  fol- 
lowed ditfcrent  traditions.  In  Bome  of  them,  for  example, 
^i^Mird  is  designated  as  the  kins;  of  the  Huns,  while  in  others 
again  he  fig^ires  iis  kino:  of  the  iVanks.  In  some  of  them  again 
we  meet  with  contradictions  or  variations  still  more  remark- 
able, and  much  more  closely  related  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  Ihe  legend.  !niiis,  fbr  example,  in  one  of  theis 
songs,  itis  in  cooMqaence  ef  Immt  qnairel  with  Qndmna  and  on 
acconnt  of  the  insulting  reproach,  which  the  latter  ffung  at  her, 
cf  hayiiu^  been  in  the  arms  of  Siegfried  before  becoming  the 
wife  of  Gunther,  that  Branhild  Ibnns  the  resolntioa  of  having 
8i3gfjried  assassinated.  Others  again  and  on  the  contrary  con- 
tain passages,  which  are  Incompnttble  with  the  idea  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  women,  or  at  any  rate  this  quarrel 
wo!ild  have  no  effect  upon  the  action  and  would  be  perfectly 
superfl  lions. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  song  entitled  Tlio  Predictions  of 
Gripir,"  in  which  Sigurd,  yet  ^uite  young,  pays  a  visit  to  one 

^  TIteM  eongg  the  reader  will  find,  id  Icelandic  and  Latin,  in  the  '  Edda  Sjetniuidtf 
bins  Froda,  «ive  Kdda  antiqnior  viilgo  Sscmundina  dicta."  Hufnia;,  1TH7-1H28.  €•«• 
Mra  AlM  CoUle'a  "  Edda  translated  ioto  fiutlkli  ?er»e EUmiUkr't  "  Lieder  d#r 
■ddftmSm  MIMnQseii,"  Zorioh,  1837,  uS  ofkw  voita  taldlcitoi  aS  Hi*  bcciooiM 
of  this  v<iliiiiM.-^£tf. 
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of  his  uncles,  by  the  name  of  Gripir,  who  is  represented  as 
being  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecj',  in  order  to  consult 
him  reipeetiiig  the  future  eveiitB  of  lua  life.*  The  latter  pre- 
dkilB  tham  exaetlj,  thougli  not  in  detail ;  and  these  pradictiona 
ooninned  hv  the  ereBta,  torn  aa  it  were  a  rapid  and  conseentiTe 
sketch  of  aU  the  sabeeqnent  adveiitaree  of  Sigurd.  There  is, 
however,  one  point,  and  aa  important  ome^  on  whioh  the  falfill- 
ment  differs  mm  the  prophecy. 

The  latter  eonTeystlie  idea,  thatBmnhild,  after  being  married 
toGunther  and  Sigurd  to  Gudruna,  would  be  full  of  resets  and 
mutual  love,  when  they  would  come  to  recollect  their  former 
protniFos  of  perpetual  fidelity.  Sigurd  however  remains  faithful 
to  Gntlnma  and  resigns  himself  to  Buffering  in  fiil<'T!C(\  But 
tlje  inipctuuus  and  haupltty  Brunhild  will  not  be  resigned. 
1  i]i<] in herself  united  to  a  liubband,  whom  bho  deems  un wort) iv 
of  her  hand,  she  conceives  the  project  of  avenging  herself  ami 
of  making  Sigurd  perish,  resolved  on  following  him  herself  into 
the  other  world  immcdiatelj  after.  She  consequently  insti^ted 
Gonth^  againat  hun,  and  die  does  so  hjr  aeevsing  hefself  di* 
rectly  and  withont  any  heeitatlon  of  having  violitod  her  oath 
and  ii  having  ahused  the  error  in  which  she  had  at  first  been 
involved  in  regard  to  him,  by  taking  Sigurd  for  Gunnar,  and 
considering  herself  his  wife. 

Xhia  trait,  which  it  is  difScult  to  reconcile  with  the  quarrel 
between  Gudruna  and  Brunhild,  ia  not  the  onl^  one  in  the 
songs  of  the  £dda  (which  seem  to  point  to  a  particular  version 
of  the  action  of  the  Nibelungen),  in  wliich  the  quarrel  between 
Gudruna  and  Brunhild  is  either  cntirelj  overlooked  or  treated 
as  a  mutter  of  no  importance. 

The  striking  difference  of  character  and  tone,  wliich  i&  d'S- 
played  by  several  songs  of  the  £dda,  is  another  proof  that  they 
are  neither  of  the  same  acre  nor  by  the  same  authors,  and  that 
they  were  not  composed  with  reierence  to  any  strictly  fiymme- 
trical  arraiigemcnt  or  connection. 

It  is  genmdly  believed  that  tfaeae  aongs  weie  collected  and 
comnutted  to  writing  by  a  learned  ecdwiasllc  of  Iceland,  by 
the  name  of  Smnaira,  who  lived  between  the  yean  1056  and 
119L  Hiaving  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  his  conntry^ 
Ssemond  had  naturally  occasion  to  make  nse  of  the  documents 
lelalsng  to  this  history  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  on  very  plausible 
grounds,  that  he  made  this  collection  of  the  mythological  and 
poelieal  traditions  of  the  Scandidavian  nations  as  a  sort  of 
prepaiatien  for  his  historical  work.  We  do  not  know  the  pre- 

•  Thii  song  isUie  "Qaida  Sigardar  Kafoubunal,,"  OS  MgtS  lli^US  of  the  »cgoaU 
vitanM  oTtlM  BMsSemvadlBS^tf. 
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cite  epoch  at  which  this  collection  was  made ;  but  if  it  was  I2ie 
work  of  Ssemund,  as  it  has  every  appearance  of  being,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  latter  must  have  oocnpied  himself 
with  it,  while  in  the  vigor  md  maturity  of  manhood,  and  not 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  It  may  therefore  be  sMLy 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  elev<mth  century  or  to  Uie  first  years 
of  the  twelfth.  Up  to  the  epoch,  at  which  Sremiind  committed 
thcTii  to  writing,  these  sonpr^^  had  been  preservt»d  amoncr  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  country,  nnrl  in  (.re  especially  by  tlie 
Skalds,  the  majority  of  whom  appear  to  have  combined  with 
the  exorcise  of  their  talent  as  poetic  inventors  the  function  of 
reciters  of  the  ancient  poetry.  But  there  is  every  indication, 
that  at  the  epoch,  at  which  these  precious  monuments  were 
collected,  mauy  of  them  had  already  been  lost  and  others 
mutilated.  Some^<^  the  songs  of  what  is  called  Ssemond's  £dda 
are  only  fragmentary  remains  of  pieces,  that  were  primitively 
more  connderable* 

Now,  where  and  at  what  epoch  were  these  songs  composed  f 
These  questions  can  onl^  be  answered  bv  conjectures;  but  the 
data,  on  which  these  conjectures  are  based,  are  positive  enongh  ; 
and,  as  tlioy  are  closely  connected  with  the  ceneral  historjr  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  they  have  an  aaditional  intnnsic 
interest  of  their  own. 

The  liistory  of  the  IS'ow  or  Younger  Ed«ln,  for  example, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  songs  of  tliL'  Kldi  r  ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words      the  former. 

Tlie  Scandinavians,  who  had  been  converted  to  Ciiristianity  at 
a  very  late  date  and  very  imperfectly,  were  in  the  thirteenth 
century  still  very  much  attached  to  their  ancient  poetical  tra- 
ditions, they  hiid  remained  pagans  by  their  recollections  and 
their  imagination,  and  the  Skalds^  though  nominally  Christiana, 
continued  to  imitate  to  the  best  of  theur  ability  their  pagan  pre- 
deceasors  both  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects  and  in  tne  rorm 
and  manner  of  their  poetic  execution.    Nevertheless,  the 
doctrines  and  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  times  began  to  lose 
themselves  gradually  and  the  poetry  founded  on  them  to  become 
rare.   A  Korw^ian  scholar,  Snorro  Sturleson,  who  lived  from 
1179  to  1241,  considered  it  expedient  to  make  a  collection  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  serve  as  a  rule  and  au  example 
to  the  Skalds  of  his  time.    It  is  this  collection,  which  has  boon 
designated  by  the  name  of  tlie  New  Edda  or  the  Prose  Edda, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Ancient  Edda  of  Sseniund,  com- 
posed of  those  poetic  songs,  of  which  i  have  just  endeavored 
to  give  you  an  idea.* 

*  On  the  YoQDger  Edda  compare  Rosk's  '*  Snorra-Edda  &samt  Skaldu,"  Stockboloig 
ISIB.  Bweaioi'  «*Bdda  Iilu4oram  p«r  SoorroMm  Stute  conieripUy*'  HaudSt 
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TheT^ew  Edda  consists  uf  two  principal  parts ;  of  a  collection  of 
mytks  ill  piubc  and  of  a  collection  of  Ke7iningar^  in  other  words 
of  epithets  or  of  poetical  pei  iphra&cs,  consecrated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  andant  Bkalds.  To  comprehend  the  motive  and 
desiffa  of  thiB  collection  properly,  it  must  be  remembered,  tiiat 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  long  before,  the  poetry  of 
the  Scandinavians  had  become  a  sort  of  labored  mechamtm, 
the  beauty  of  which  consisted  in  substituting  for  the  proper 
names  of  objects  and  of  persons  metaphorical  synonyms  and 
cixeomlocutions  of  every  kmd,  the  most  fantastical  and  the  most 
obscure  of  which  were  considered  tlie  best,  provided,  however, 
tlicv  were  founded  on  the  precedent  of  some  ])ap:an  Skald. 
Tlius,  for  example,  ships  were  called  the  animals  of  fhc  nea  j 
'  the  blood  was  termed  t/ie  dew  of  pain,'  a  warrior  was  an  armed 
iree<f  tlie  tree  of  haiUe  ^  a  sword  the  jtame  of  icounds,  etc. 

A  hundred  and  liftecn  different  denominations,  more  or 
less  periphrastic,  have  been  fuund  for  Odin  alone ;  the  word 
island  had  as  many  as  u  hundred  and  twenty  poetic  synomyms  ; 
the  earth  had,  I  believe,  still  more. 

The  poetic  aynomyms  collected  in  Bnorro's  Edda  are  de- 
rived uom  the  works  of  more  than  eighty  different  Skalds 
and  are  illustrated  with  citations.  We  know  the  names  of  all 
or  nearly  all  these  Skalds,  and  we  also  know  at  what  epochs 
and  onder  what  Norwegian  kings  they  flonrished.  We  perceive 
that  they  formed  an  uninterrupted  series  during  three  entire 
centuries,  from  the  tenth  until  the  thirteenth|  in  which  Snonro 
lived  and  wrote. 

Now,  among  all  the  many  poets  nnd  poetical  frap^inents 
quotf^I  in  tlie  new  Edda  wo  cannot  liml  ('iie  that  may  be  said 
to  a]>pertaiii  tu  the  songs  of  the  Ancient  Edda.  There  ia  not 
one  of  these  hitter  songs,  of  which  the  author  is  known  or 
mentioned  anywhere;  and  none  of  these  authors  are  to  be 
found  among  the  eighty  quoted  in  the  collection  of  poetic 
synonyms.  This  is  a  strong  presumption)  that  they  were  more 
ancient  than  the  latter. 

This  pKresamption  receives  additional  force,  if  we  consider  ihe 
ton^  of  the  Ancient  Edda  in  thw  relation  to  the  end,  for 
which  the  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Edda  was  composed. 
What  Snorro  wanted  to  offer  to  the  Skalds  of  his  time,  were 
examples  of  the  artificialities,  of  the  obscurities,  and  of  the 

Suerile  mechanism  into  whicli  the]>oetry  of  his  countrymen  had 
len  degenerated.    Now,  the  ancient  son^  in  question  were 
grave  and  simple  in  their  form ;  they  did  not  contain  enough 

1665.  Simrock,  '*Die  4ltere  a.  JUngcre  Edda  nebst  den  myUi.  Erz&hltmgea  der 
BkMlda,*'  Stattgart,  18M,  and  ofher  worka  m«&tioii«d  at  tha  bagmalng  of  tUa  vdnim. 
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of  those  poetic  synonyms  or  periphrases  of  whkli  his  contem- 
poraries made  so  mncn  account,  and  those  eren  which  they  did 
contain  were  not  ontof-the-way  enough,  or  learned  enongh,  to 


Btnnce  of  art. 

Theee  considerations  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  result,  that  the 

songs  of  the  Elder  Edda,  in  the  form  in  wliieli  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  are,  for  the  most  part,  anterior  to  tlio  tcntli  contury, 
which  is  the  epoch  at  wliicli  the  series  of  bkaids  outuaerato<i 
and  cited  in  tlie  New  VAda  bee^an  to  sin  2^. 

It  is  a  fact,  winch  may  he  anduced  in  t>u]»j>0]-t  (»f  tliis  opinion, 
that  several  of  the  ^>kuMs  l»i'l(»nirinir  to  this  latter  series  are 
known  to  have  been  faniiliiir  with,  and  tu  havo  recited,  some 
of  the  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda.  Olaf  tlie  Saint,  king  oif  Nor- 
way, who  died  in  1080,  had  a  Skald,  that  recited  or  sung  the 
poem  of  the  Edda  on  the  combat  of  JSieqfriid  with  the  dragon 

The  precise  date  of  these  sonp  is,  howerer,  a  matter  of  00m- 
parativelj  small  importance.  To  whatever  epoch  we  maj  assigii 
them,  they  were  certainly  then  already  nothing  more  than  a  new 

redaction,  a  rcprodnced  form  of  other  songs  on  the  same  sub- 
jects which  had  preceded  them,  and  the  commencement  of  whicb 

it  wonld  be  as  difficnlt  to  indicate,  :is  it  would  be  to  determine 
the  oricrin  itself  of  tlie  nation  for  wiiich  tliey  had  been  made. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  idea  of  the  poetic  ciiaracter  of 
these  Bon  crs  ;  a  few  passages  translated  from  tliem  will  answer 
our  pnr])<)-e. 

I  gi\  e  licre  in  the  first  place  a  song,  which  portrays  the  grief 
and  desolation  by  which  Gudruna  is  seized  immecuately  after 
the  assassination  of  Sigurd. 

^'Seated  by  the  side  of  Signrd's  corpse,  Gndnma  was  ready^ 
to  expire ;  she  heaved  no  sighs ;  die  did  not  wring  her  hands, 
and  sne  lamented  not  like  ottier  women.  Men  of  noble  rank  ia 
rich  habiliments  approached  her  to  distract  her  from  her  melan* 
choly  thoughts,  but  Gudruna  could  not  weep,  so  greatljr  was 
heart  oppressed  with  grief  and  ready  to  break  * 

Bon>re  her  there  were  seated  women  of  high  birth,  prin^ 

*  TlUa  iB  tbe  Gudrunah-Quioa  in  rvBSTA  of  pp.  370^2^  ¥oL  ii.  of  Um  Edda  BsmiK 
4iM.  IaddlMntwo«<Niplttt<if  tkt  oilgful. 

Ar  Tar  that  Gvdnui  GeBg*  Jarfaur 

Ottrdiz  at  dejia  AT-'noiHr  fratn 

Er  hon  norf;-fV!l  tat  Tiieir  er  liardz  hvgar 

Yfir  Pipvrtlii.  Hana  lavtto. 

OerUiit  bon  hiufra  Tlievfi  Qvdr4a 

Wa  bttttdoni  sla  Oniia  inattl. 

Nf*  qvfinn  nm  Pvn  rnr  han  tnothrf 

Bern  koQor  aUirar.  Uvndi  hon  ■prioga,  etc.  et€.^£tf. 
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cesses  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  each  of  them  be- 
gan to  relate  the  cruelties  of  her  aiHictiouiS.'' 

Guifloga,  the  sister  of  Gibich,  first  spake  and  said :  ^  No 
woman  upon  earth  wm  erar  more  affiietod  than  myself.  I  have 
loiky  one  after  the  other,  five  husbands,  two  daughters,  three 
aiatorSy  eight  brother^  aiul  Fm  now  left  alone.'' 

Gndmna  heard  these  words,  but  still  she  could  not  weep, 
60  greatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  husband  I  oo 
deeply  was  she  wounded  bj  the  loss  of  her  hero." 

"  TtM  queen  of  the  oonntrj  of  the  Iluns,  llerborga,  then 
commenced  :  I  have  the  most  frightful  calamities  to  relate,  said 
she.  My  seven  sons  and  my  eighth  husband  were  all  killed 
on  the  battle-field  in  the  countries  of  the  South.  My  father, 
my  mother  and  my  four  brothers  have  been  the  sport  of  tlio 
wmds  at  sea,  and  their  vessel  was  shattered  by  the  waves.  I 
was  myself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  collecting  and  honor- 
ing their  remains,  of  giving  them  a  burial  I  And  all  this  has 
happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  without  ray  hav- 
ing receired  the  condolence  of  any  one!  Six  months  after  I 
was  taken  prisoner  in  war,  and  surcharged  with  fetten.  I  waa 
oondemnea  to  clean  the  shoes  for  the  wife  of  the  wanrio^chief, 
and  to  tie  them  every  morning  to  her  feet;  She  was  jealous 
of  me,  she  menaced  me  and  beat  me  croelly ;  I  never  shall  find 
•  better  master,  and  never  a  worse  mistress.'' 

"  Gadrana  heard  these  words,  and  yet  she  did  not  weep,  so 
creatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  sweet  spouse^  BO 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  the  murder  of  the  hero." 

"  Gullranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  spoke  in  her  turn  : 
O  my  nurse,"  said  she,  "  discreet  as  you  are,  you  nevertheless 
know  little  of  the  words  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  in 
affliction." 

"  And  thereupon  Gullranda  raised  the  pall  spread  over  the 
corpse  of  Sigurd  ;  she  laid  it  bare,  and  turned  its  face  toward 
Gttdruna:  Look  at  thy  well-beloved  spouse,  said  she;  im- 
press thy  lips  upon  those  ef  the  hero^  as  thou  wooldst  do  if  he 
wereyet  alire.**^ 

**  Gradrona  looked ;  aha  saw  the  hair  of  the  wamor's  head 
besmeared  with  gore,  his  brilliant  eyes  now  dim,  his  breast 
pierced  with  the  glaive." 

*'11ien  starting  back.  Gudruna  fell  npon  her  pillow ;  the  fil- 
let round  her  head  relaxed,  her  conntenance  tamed  red,  the 
first  tear  fell  upon  her  cheek." 

"  And  she  began  to  cry  so  much,  tliat  her  tears  would  no 
longer  cease  to  flow,  anci  that  the  geese  and  the  fair  fowl 
which  the  young  queen  liad  raised  in  the  palace^ourt,  gave 
utterance  to  plaintive  cries  at  it." 
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Qollranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  resnmed :  Your 
love  was  never  eqaallSl  among  men  Hiat  tread  tiie  dust  of 
earth«  Within  doora  or  without,  ^ou  never^  O  my  sister,  could 
be  contented)  except  you  were  with  Signrd." 

My.charming  Si^rd,  said  thereopon  Gadmna,  was  as  supe- 
rior to  the  sous  of  Gibich,  as  garlic  in  blossom  is  superior  to 
the  meadow-weed.  Sigurd  was  ihe  peari,  the  diamond  of 
kings." 

"  And  I  myself  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  companions  of  Sigurd^ 
tlio  first  among  the  daiiglitc  of  the  royal  race.  But  now  tlint 
iSigurd  is  deaa,  I  am  no  longer  of  any  account;  X  am  but  a 
withered  branch  in  tlic  forest. 

In  anotlier  song,  Gudruna,  long  alter  her  second  marriage  to 
Attila,  relates  herself  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Dietrich  of  Ve- 
rona. This  narrative,  which  ditiers  essentially  Iruiii  the  former, 
is  in  other  respects  no  less  replete  with  beauties.  The  iuilow- 
iug  are  some  pas8a£:e8  from  it: 

yonng  maiden,  brought  up  by  my  mother,  I  ahono 
among  the  maidens,  loving  my  brothers  tenderly,  until  GiUdi 
my  father  adorned  and  covered  me  with  sold,  and  gave  me  to 
Sigurd  as  his  wife."* 

"  Sigurd  surpassed  the  sons  of  Gibich,  as  the  verdant  garlie 
surpasses  the  meadow-herb,  or  as  tlie  lofty-footed  stag  surpasses 
the  other  tawny  deer,  or  the  reddish  gold  the  pale  silver. 

"  But  my  brothers  could  not  endure  it,  that  I  should  hare  a 
husband  huju  rior  to  all  the  rest;  they  could  neither  sleep  nor 
attend  tu  their  affairs,  until  they  had  made  Sigurd  perish. 

"One  day  I  heard  a  great  noise;  I  saw  Gran  (the  excellent 
charger)  returning  from  the  army,  but  Sigurd  did  not  return. 
All  tlie  horses  were  stained  with  blood,  they  ail  were  smelli^ir 
biood.''  ^  * 

*^  I  went,  bathed  in  tears,  to  speak  to  Gran.  His  jaws  were 
moist ;  I  asked  the  excellent  charger  for  the  news;  the  excel- 
lent charter  was  disconsolate ;  he  hung  his  head  npon  the  graas ; 
he  looked,  about  the  earth,  but  the  monarch  of  the  ear£  was 
dead.  The  whole  retinne  was  agitated  for  a  long  time ;  they 
all  were  nierced  with  sorrow,  nor  did  I  dare  to  question  Qim- 
ther,  the  ling,  on  the  subject  of  my  q>on8e.'^ 

•  Thb  i»  the  GaDBU.xia  Q jida  sxf  onner,  of  the  Edda  SsBmandina,  toL|  U.  pp.  290> 
SU.  Ihe  original  of  tlM  first  two  conptote  it  m  foDowi : 

Mser  var  ek  meyla  Sva  Tsr  SirTrthr 

Mothir  mik  fsedidi  Of  sonom  Gtaka 

Biort  i  bari.  Bern  veri  gritnn  Uvkr 

Vnna  ek  vel  brcthroiD*  Or  grusi  vuxinn. 

Yds  mik  Giaki  Etkr  hidrtr  habelaa 

Ovlli  reiflhi  Tm  hT5aaoni  d3rrom. 

Gvlli  r«lflhi  Bthr  rvII  plod  ravtt 

Gaf  BigTrtbi.  Of  gra-ulflri,  etc,  eto.^£i. 
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"Giintlur  Imng  his  head  without  reply;  bnt  Ilagen  re- 
counted to  me  the  cruel  death  of  Sigiird :  Sip^ird  lies  stretched 
upon  the  ground  beyond  the  stream ;  his  body  baa  been  given 
to  the  wolves." 

"Go  toward  the  countries  of  tlie  South;  there  thou  wilt 
hear  the  ravens  croak,  the  eagles  cry,  and  hungry  wolves  howl 
all  around  thy  snouse." 

^  O  Hagen  1  tnou  who  art  bo  eager  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
great  calamity,  would  that  the  rarens  mifint  tear  thy  heart 
out  of  thee  in  some  comer  of  this  vast  earth  P 

"I  left  him  then,  and  I  went  ;i]l  alone  to  reecne  the  remains 
of  Sigurd  from  the  wolves.  The  ni^t  I  passed  with  8i|^iurd 
aoemed  to  me  a  month.  I  shonld  have  deemed  the  wolves  com- 
passionate, if  they  had  devoured  me,  'twould  have  delighted 
me  to  be  conptuned  by  fire  like  a  forest  of  birch  trees !" 

The  character  of  Brunhild  is  one  of  tlic  most  striking  points 
of  these  sonf^s.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  jjassages  from  one  of 
tlieui,  in  which  tliis  character  is-  developed  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  originality.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  these  pas- 
sages properly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  some  of 
the  preliminaries  with  a^little  more  detail,  than  I  was  able  to 
bestow  on  them  above. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Gnnther  or  Gnnnar,  the  kin^ 
of  the  Nibelmigen  or  of  the  Bnrgnndians,  seta  out  in  company 
with  Sigurd  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  liand 
of  BrnnTiild.  They  betake  themselves  to  Heimir,  the  uncle  and 
ffuardian  of  the  nur  warrior-heroine,  whose  habitation  is  in 
tne  Tieinity  of  hers.  Heimir  receives  them  well,  and  shows 
them  the  palace  inhabited  by  Brunhild,  surrounded  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  kindled  by  the  power  of  Odin,  and  which  seems  to  rise 
up  into  tlie  heavens.  The  fair  Valkyria  liad  declared,  thaf  slio 
would  only  accept  as  her  husband  the  man  who  was  intrepid 
enough  to  pass  through  this  fire ;  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Sigurd,  who  loved  and  who  had  disenchanted  her,  was  the 
only  nmn  in  the  world  capable  of  approaching  her  across 
these  ilauics.  Gunthcr  ofiers  to  pass  the  ordeal  himself,  but  he 
immediately  shrinks  from  it.  Sij^urd  thereupon  by 'dint  of  an 
enchantment  exchanges  forms  with  him,  plunges  boldly  into 
the  flames,  gets  through  them  safely ;  and  appKBarinff  before 
Brunhild  under  the  features  of  Gnnther,  he  claims  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  her  promise.  Brunhild  becomes  resigned, 

thongh  not  wi^out  grief  and  surprise,  to  the  fate  of  acceptiDg 
as  her  consort  the  man  whom  she  takes  to  be  Gunther.  She 
retains  him  three  days  at  her  palace,  and  then  follows  Gunther 
to  the  land  of  the  ]Sibelungen.  There  she  sees  Sigurd  united 
to  Gudruna,  and  at  the  sight  of  this  her  former  love  for  the 
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hero  rekindled  into  fury.  Sigurd  himself  now  recollects  the 
soloinu  |>i\)misc8  bjr  which  he  had  formerly  been  linked  to 
Brunhild,  and  hid  hrst  love  returnp,  to<jether  with  its  reminis- 
cences. Nevertheless  he  observes  eileiicc,  and  i«  resolved  to 
remain  laitlitul  to  Ciu  lj  una;  but  Brunhild  c.uinot  curb  her 
passion  so  easily.  It  i;^  iit  this  point,  that  the  old  Scandinavian 
poet  Uikea  up  the  thread  ut  the  story. 

^  One  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  retirement, 
Brunhild  beptn  to  aaj  qnite  lona:  I  wiU  have  Sigurd,  the 
yoone  hero,  m  my  anus  or  I  wiU  die  t*** 

^  But  afterwaiSlf  comcting  herself  itninediali^j,  she  «dd : 
I  have  uttered  a  word,  of  wliieh  I  now  repent.  Gudrana  is  the 
wife  of  Sigurd  and  I  of  Qnnntr.  The  cmel  Nome  f  have 
prepared  long  sufferings  for  us.  Often  at^vening,  at  the  hour 
when  Sigurd  and  his  fair  consort  were  retiring  to  feet,  Brunhild, 
with  her  heart  full  of  bodeful  thoughts,  was  wandering  ahont 
on  mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow." 

"It  is  thns  Vm  wandering  about  without  a  husband  and 
without  friends,  said  she  one  tunc  ;  I  needs  must  rid  myself  of 
these  cruel  thoughts.  With  h*  r  heart  full  of  thi?^  bitterness, 
she  commenced  to  instigate  Gunnar  to  the  murder  of  Sigurd: 
Renounce  my  kingdom,  renounce  myself,  said  she  to  him ;  I 
desire  to  live  with  thee  no  longer ;  I  wish  to  return  to  the  place 
from  wlu:ace  I  came,  to  the  presence  of  my  parents,  unless  you 
make  Sigurd  die.** 

Gnnnar,  who  is  troubled  by  tliis  pr«>poeition,  liesitates  for  a 
ereat  while  to  consent  to  it,  but  weaanoss  and  the  fear  ot 
Eieing  a  wife  without  which  it  is  impoeslble  for  him  to 
live,  prevail  on  him  at  last  to  resolve  n^n  the  aet  It  is  not 
without  some  difficulty,  that  he  succeeds  m  winning  his  brother 
lla^n  in  favor  of  his  project,  and  they  together  incite  Gattorm 
their  younger  brother  to  assassinate  8igurd.  Guttonn  was 
naturally  ferocious,  but  not  sufticientlv  so,  to  strike  a  hero  so 
valiant  as  Sigurd  ;  they  therefore  fed  him  for  some  time  on 
the  flesh  of  wolves  and  serpents,  to  render  him  more  sangninaiy, 

*  The  pasMges  on  BroDhild  here  tnnriated  are  from  from  Uie  Bigukdak^Qtida 
Famisaana  III.,  in  Ui«  Mcoad  voLof  Iht  BddaSimniba,  p.  aiS-^ii.  Hm 
begiot  with  tlw  lizth  ooapltt : 

VL  TO, 

Ein  Hat  hon  all  Orth  malUc  na 

Aptan  dBjTR.  Ithromk  eptir  thees. 

Nam  hon  Hva  b«rl  QvanernHMO 

Vm  at.  mslas.  En  ek  Gvnnan. 

Hafh  jikal  ck  Sfgrrtli  Liotar  nornir 

Kthr  tli'i  >v<  lu  Bkop^fl 
Mavg  frvm  U4ga& 
Her  atraL 

TIm  Horn  wen  tilt  Fmw  w  VliilM  of  tlie  8oaiiaii»fiiM.^M 
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until  Guttorm  at  last  found  tliat  he  had  conra^  enough  to 
plunojc  a  sword  into  the  heart  of  Sigurd  while  the  latter  was 
asleep.  Sigurd,  roused  from  his  slumber  by  the  mortal  blow, 
snatcliea  the  sword  from  the  wound  and  burls  it  after  Guttorm, 
who  cttdeAvors  to  eieape :  the  swofd  reAches  him  and  deaves 
Kis  body  m  two.  Sigura  diea  oonBoling  Qudnma,  who  giv^ 
uttefinoe  to  frightful  Bhrieks. 

I  will  BOW  recommence  my  tranalation :  When  Brunhild, 
^e  daughter  of  Budli  heard  from  her  couch  the  shrill  cries  of 
Gl-ttdrurui,  she  began  to  laugh,  ouee  in  her  life,  with  all  her 
heart."* 

Thoa  wicked  woman,  said  thereupon  Eng  Qunnar ;  do  not 
Iftugh  at  these  lamentations ;  they  presage  no  good  for  thee." 

Be  not  incensed  at  me  and  listen  to  me,  Brunhild  replied; 
I  was  in  the  il  iwer  of  youth,  I  was  free,  I  wa^  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  gold  and  I  desired  no  man  for  my  master.  Ye  came, 
thou  and  thy  brothers,  to  h'iucIi  me  out  in  mv  palace,  and 
would  to  God  ye  never  had  made  thio  juurnoy  !  1  liad  ]/ledged 
my  faith  to  Sigurd,  who  excelled  you  all  by  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes  and  coimtenance,  though  ye  were  likewise  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  ...  All  know  that  I  did  Tiolenoe  to  my  heart  in 
marrying  you,  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  the  wife  of  Sigurd.  But 
one  man  ought  not  to  be  loved  by  several  women,  and  the 
death  to  which  I  am  about  to  subject  myself  will  show,  that  a 
woman  who  has  once  been  loved  by  one  man  ought  not  to  spend 
her  life  in  wedlock  with  another." 

King  Gunther,  then  arising  from  his  seat,  hastened  to  Brun- 
hild for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  her,  and  he  was  about  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her  neck  ;  all  those  who  were  attached 
to  him  ran  likewise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  divert 
her' from  her  resolution ;  but  she  repelled  them  all  and  persisted 
in  her  determination  to  die.  She  ordered  ajl  that  she  possessed 
to  be  collected  in  a  heap,  she  took  a  look  at  all  her  slaves  and 
servants  who  had  just  killed  ihemselves  on  her  account,  nor 
would  her  anguish  cease  until  the  moment  when  she  plunged 
the  trenehant  sword  into  her  heart.'' 

Mortally  wounded,  Brunhild  in  the  ihrtt  plaee  predicts  to 
Qunther  whatever  was  to  happen  to  him  in  the  future,  and  then 
eontinnea  in  these  worde : 

haye  one  more  request  to  make  of  thee,  O  Gunther;  and 
it  will  be  my  last  request  in  this  world.  Command  tliy  men  to 
dig,  out  in  the  il^di,  a  large  ditch,  large  enough  for  all  of  us 
who  are  dying  now  with  Sigurd.  Bid  them  inclose  it  with 
pavilions  and  with  shields.  Let  them  then  burn  King  Signrd 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  on  the  other  my  servants  adorned  with 
*8igiirdir4iiiidaFtotefilHui»iii.  BItaas  xxtUi,  Mqq.-^rf. 
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necklaces  of  crold  ;  at  my  head  two  dogs  and  two  owls.  AU 
will  be  equally  divided  then.'** 

**  Aiui  I  beseech  thee  furthermore,  to  put  the  sword,  adoriied 
with  buckles,  the  shartMjdged  steel,  between  Sigurd  and  myself, 
as  when  we  entered,  no  and  myself,  the  same  couch  and  were 
contidered  married.'' 

I  have  Bald  much  and  I  shonld  eaj  atill  more,  if  tiie  Creator 
of  the  world  wonld  leave  me  time  for  it ;  bnt  my  voice  la  fail- 
ing me ;  my  wound  i8  swelling;  what  I  have  said  is  tme^  as  it 
is  true  that  I  am  dyin^  now."  .... 

This  combination  ot  feroci^  and  of  tenderness,  this  indomi- 
table resolution  to  d<»troy  the  man  she  loves  sooner  than  to  see 
him  united  to  another,  and  to  die  herself  after  him  and  for  him, 
are  contrasts  and  phases  of  rofinoTnenf,  such  as  we  can  only 
expect  to  meet  with  in  manners  and  usages  as  savage,  as  were 
those  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Ana  this  complex  charac- 
ter of  Brunhild  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  sono^  of 
the  Edda.  Gudniiia  is  a  character  of  the  same  species;  that 
is  to  say  she  is  controlled  by  two  contrary  passions,  which 
counterpoise  each  other  for  a  long  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  horror 
with  which  she  is  seiaed  for  her  brothans,  after  they  had  assasd* 
natcd  81gnrd,  she  does  not  cease  to  love  them.  So  far  from 
accepting  the  invitation,  which  Attila  had  extended  to  them  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  his  conrt,  as  an  occasion  for  revenging 
herself  on  them,  she  employs  every  manner  of  contrivance  and 
means  to  save  them  and  to  deter  tliem  from  this  fatal  joumev; 
and  after  the  failure  of  all  these  attempts  to  save  them,  sne 
avenges  them  on  Attila  himself,  whom  she  murders  in  his  sleep. 

I  have  a  word  to  add  on  the  metrical  form  of  t!ie^<^  sonj:^  of 
the  Edda,  It  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  Teutonic  poetry,  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  aide  to  ascertain,  exclusively  j>eculiar  to 
this  poetry.  Tliese  sniii:;s  are  in  verses  of  a  definite  number  of 
byllablc'S,  which  do  not  rhyme,  bnt  each  of  which  contains  at 
least  two  alliterations,  that  is,  two  words  commencing  wiik  the 
same  consonant.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period,  and 
after  it  had  become  considerably  modified  bv  its  contact  with 
the  methods  of  the  Sonth,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  adopted 
the  nse  of  the  rhyme. 

Such  are  the  historical  songs  of  the  ancient  Edda  relative  to 
the  action  of  the  Nibelungen,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
give  an  idea  of  them  in  a  limited  sketch  like  this. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  Scemnnd^in  spite  of  all  the  zeal 
and  perseverance,  witli  which  we  may  suppose  Inm  to  have 
made  the  collection  of  these  songs,  nevertheless  did  not  sao- 

*  Sigardar-Quida  iii.   btaozas  lx.-IxTi. — Ed. 
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cecd  in  brlncring  togetiior  all  of  those  which  still  existed  in  liis 
time.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  escaped  researches  and 
continued  to  circulate  orally,  to  keep  alive  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Skalds.  And  even  those,  which  Ssemund 
had  collected,  were  not  on  that  account  destined  to  disappear 
from  oral  circulation  all  at  oiiee. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  ideas  of  ChnsUanity  were  gradually 
better  known  and  comprehended,  and  as  toe  aacendeney  of 
Chnatian  manners  became  more  general  in  Scandinavia,  the 
diancea,  hj  which  tnese  ancient  pagan  songs  were  destined  to 
fall  into  oblivloni  were  mnltiplied  in  proportion^  The  ande&t 
poetty  had,  moreover^  prodigionsly  degenerated  ;  it  was 
learedy  anything  more  than  a  play,  the  doicf  merit  of  which 
consisted  in  oreiooming  a  certain  purely  mechanical  difficulty. 
A  taste  for  severer  studies  and  for  the  truth  of  history  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  by  scholar^?,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  taste,  that  men,  whose  minds  still  vacillated 
in  uncertainty  between  the  ancient  poetry  and  nascent  history, 
conceived  the  idea  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  ancient 
pa^an  songs,  bo  as  to  form  a  regular  whole,  a  continuous  his- 
torical series  in  the  style  and  on  the  plan  oi  the  chronicles  then 
in  vogue. 

Tu  carry  uut  this  design  properly,  it  was  not  enough  to 
arrange  the  poetical  songs  in  die  chronological  order  of  the 
event^  which  constituted  uieir  theme.  These  songs  had  become 
obscnre  in  consequence  of  their  antiquity ;  they  were,  moreover, 
rrolete  with  traits  of  a  high  and  vigorons  poetry,  which  the  men 
of  the  epoch  could  no  longer  appreciate  or  relish ;  they  were 
oonseqnently  translated  into  current  prose,  into  the  prose  of 
the  cnronicles. 

'Hius  was  composed,  we  do  not  know  precisely  at  what  epoch, 
but  in  all  probability  toward  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  celebrated  chronicle,  to  whicli  I  have 
already  alluded  above,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Vosunga  S^iga.  This  chronicle  is  nothing  more  thaii  an 
abstract,  a  sort  of  prose  compendium  of  the  poetic  songs  of 
the  Edda  relating  to  the  Nibelungen,  arranged  in  the  order 
supposed  to  represent  the  succession  of  the  events. 

As  these  songs,  however,  are  full  of  variations,  of  discre- 
pancies and  repetitions,  those  only  of  their  number  could  bo 
adopted,  which  contributed  to  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the 
historical  narrative,  and  several  were  of  necessity  excluded, 
which  in  a  purely  poetical  point  of  view  are  among  the  most 
beautiful. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  songs  were  fragments, 
and  there  were  besides  blanks  or  lacumm  between  the  severu 
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songs  and  fragments.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  compiler  of  the 
proso  clironicie  did  not  fill  up  these  lacuncB  by  nmttcr  of  his 
own  invention,  but  by  odds  nrid  ends  borrowed  fn)m  other 
poetic  songs,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
£dda,  and  which  the  compiler  had  found  in  his  day,  either  iu 
the  month  of  the  jieopte,  or  in  some  unknown  collection,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Siemuud. 

These  remarks  would  be  susceptible  of  a  much  more  extended 
development;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  establishm^t  of 
tlie  omj  conclnsion  at  which  I  desire  to  arriTe,  and  which  ib, 
that  the  Votunga  Saga^  the  most  ancient  connected  redactioii 
of  the  Nibelnngcn  in  Scandinavia,  is  wholly  composed  of 
materials  &r  more  ancient  than  itself ;  that  these  materiids 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  detached  and  independent  songs,  in 
which  the  same  incident  of  the  principal  action  is  treated  in 
several  ways  or  with*  different  circumstances,  varying  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  personal  conviction  of  the  poet,  without 
however  departinir  from  the  orip^inal  substance  of  the  story, 
wliich  always  remains  the  game  and  which  is  only  modified  iu 
its  accessories  and  details.  The  more  particular  and  more 
niothodical  analysis  of  the  poem  of  the  Nibclungen,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  will,  however,  illustrate 
and  cornjborute  such  of  these  observations,  as  are  yet  in 
want  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WALTER  OF  AQUITANIA. 
IL  Alf  ALTBXB  OF  THB  HIB VLtT irOElT. 

I HATB  been  led,  from  considerations,  which  I  have  already 
esplalned  and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  rerert  again 

licrcnfter,  into  qnite  a  long,  but  at  any  rate  a  cnrions,  diprression 
on  tlie  ancient  moimments  of  "N'ortlicrn  Literature,  relative  to 
the  poetic  cycle  of  the  Nibelnngcn.  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter  of  ench  of  tliese  mominienfa,  appertain  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch  of  Teutonic  literature,  ana  of  wliich  the  his- 
torical soiigt,  of  the  Edda  are  by  far  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  interesting.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  of 
these  songs,  so  remarkable  for  their  beanties,  for  the  original, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  the  local  physiognomy  under  which 

Spman  natnre  there  appears,  and  even  for  their  Tartations  and 
iierepancies,  which  attest  the  long  traditional  lUb  ther  had 
ahfeady  enjoyed  hefore  the  epoch  at  which  thej  were  collected 
and  recorded. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  corresponding  monnments  of 
Germanic  literature,  and  more  especiallj  of  the  poem  of  the 
2^ibelungen,  the  moat  prcMninent  or  these  monnments — the  one» 
which  it  is  the  most  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which  de- 
serves the  most  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
heauties  and  on  acfonntof  the  hip^h  renown,  wliich  some  of  the 
most  distin£r\n*8hed  minds  of  Gerniany  have  attributed  to  it,  or 
rather  resuficitated,  since  the  commencemeut  oi  the  present 
century. 

Unfortunately  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  to  this  part  of  mjr 
task  all  the  extension,  of  which  it  would  admit  and  which  it 
really  deserves.  The  German  poem  of  the  ISibelungeu  is 
quite  a  long  one ;  it  contains  nearly  six  tiiousand  yerses.  I  can 
tnerefore  Only  give  a  general  synopsb  of  its  eontentSy  which 
will  neceesarily  appear  somewhat  dir. 

Another  inconvenience  cf  this  analysis  will  be  the  repetition 
of  certain  details,  which  must  already  haye  stmck  the  reader 
in  the  general  outline  I  hare  given  of  me  fondamental  action  of 
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the  Nibelungen.  But  these  repetitions  will  not  l>e  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  tt^ing  for  granted,  that  they  will  not  be  verjr  offen* 
8ive,  I  hare  not  endeavored  to  avoid  them.* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  flonriahed 
(acoordin|;  to  the  old  poet  of  the  Nibelun^n)  a  kinedom  of 
Bnr^ndia,  extending  along  the  two  banks  oi  the  Middfo-IUun<^ 
and  naving  Worms  &r  its  capital.  This  kingdom  was  govemea 
by  three  orothers,  whose  names  were  Gnntheri  Gemot  and 
Gnselher;  all  three  of  them  valiant  and  renowned  prineesi 
having  under  them  as  their  vassals  other  chiefs,  as  valiant  and 
renowned  as  themselves.  Among  these  was  Hagen  of  Troncg, 
a  warrior  of  extraordinary  strength  and  prowess,  but  also 
e^jually  ]>n«sionHte  ferocious.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  uf  tiie  tunible  drama  of  the  Nibelungen. 

Tliesc  three  princes  had  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Ohrimhild,  a 
young  prine(ji>6  ut"  iricoinpanibie  beauty,  ^vhoiii  they  loved  mobl 
tenderly  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  toe  Ticmity  of  the  Borgundians,  there  liTed  another 
powerftil  lung,  whose  name  was  Sigmund  and  whose  king^ 
dom^  ealled  £o  kingdom  of  the  Ni&rland,  or  of  the  Lower 
Cofuntry,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  along  the  Lower  lUune, 
below  tbat  of  tlie  Burgundians.  Sigmiind  had  a  sob,  by  the 
name  of  Siegfried,  who^  though  as  yet  in  the  flower  of  vouth, 
was  already  the  strongest^  the  bravest  and  the  most  eelebrstsd 
of  heroes. 

Siegfried  had  looked  about  in  the  world  at  quite  nn  enrly  nge 
and  he  had  adready  .  encountered  many  a  marvellous  adventure. 

•  Thoac  of  tike  reader*  of  thii  volume,  who  may  be  de<«froos  of  followfnjf  tlifn  analrgb 
witlk  the  oriffioAl  before  thero,  will  tind  an  excellent  text  in  the  buperbly  illustrattd 
edition  of  tnls  epos,  fmni  Diiron  \  on  Lii-sliorj^'s  MS.,  Lcij'-zi^.  I'-lii.  Tliu-f  uuac- 
qaatuted  withthe  origiiuil  msyderiTe  some  ang {stance  Mid  pleasure  from  Birch's  tnsa- 
fikMt  BftlU%  I  ftU  feert  OBly  tlw  beginning  oT the  llwMti  Uh  c 

Una  ist  In  ultcii  miercn  .  wundern  vil  geseit . 

Von  hclcden  lubehteren  .  von  grozer  arebeit . 

YoQ  freude  unt  hocbAeciten  .  von  welneti  unt  klagen  . 

Vm  iTMtr  rMkM  UntMi .  tnuget  If  nn  wnier  iMren  lagen . 

Ez  vubA  in  Burcgonden .  ela  vIl  edel  magcdin  . 
Daz  in  alien  landen  .  niht  schoners  mobte  sin  . 
Chrkmhilt  gekeizen .  dtu  wart  ein  scbone  wte  . 
Dar  nmbe  mosin  degene  .  vil  verliesen  den  Hp  . 

Legends  of  bygone  times  reveal — wonders  and  prtdigieSi 
Of  heroes  worthy  endleii  ftmie— of  mttchlesi  wtverlst 

Of  jnh{!<»e«  Rnd  fr^tal  «y>nrt«    of  tcnn  and  norrow  gfent, 

And  kuiguta,  wiiu  danug  couiL;i4U  fought — the  like  I  uuw  relate. 

In  Bargaody  there  lived  and  ihrova— « traly  bandsoae  maid ; 
Boch  as  fn  «1  Ike  eonntries  ronnd-^wtf  not,  might  irsU  be  said. 

ChricmliiWii  fair,  tin;  niikiiJrn  hijrht  -a  brimtonuH  dame  was  ShS  { 
On  her  accuunt  did  m^ny  km^ht  4o8e  Ufo  and  h%h  de|prw* 

Y.  Laasbeis's  text  ftnd  Blroh's  translaUoo.—i:?^. 
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Among  tlie  exploits  by  whif^h  lie  Imrl  distinguished  liimRolf,  ho 
had  conqiicrea  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelimgen,  hidden  in  tlie 
recesses  of  a  great  cavern,  in  inountHiTis  buppobed  to  be  situated 
in  the  proximity  of  Kiderland  ;  and  lie  had  left  this  treasure  in 
tiw  eharge  of  Alberich,  a  dwarf  prudi^ious  blreiigth,  whom 
be  luid  Taaqatthed  aad  compelled  to  serve  nim.  In  tliis  treasure 
of  Ihe  KIMongen  he  Jiad  fonuMi  tlw  iword  of  Balmvng,  the 
Toipr  bett  of  iwrns ;  he  had,  moreoyer,  esiortod  from  Altaich 
a  ndin^-hood  or  cap  of  miraciilotis  power,  which  rendeted  ill 
wearer  invuible,  and  which  added  to  hia  natural  ntrongth  tiuit 
of  a  doseii  men  beside.  SiegfHed  had  afterwai^  elain  a  mon- 
strous dragoBy  aad  had  become  invulaerabie  by  bathing  in  hIa 
blood. 

The  fame  of  Chrimhild'a  incomparable  beauty  made  Siocrfried 
in  love  with  her,  and  lie  resolved  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
BuriTuiidia,  in  order  to  demand  her  in  marriaire.  ller  father 
and  her  mother,  who  have  nnhjippj  presentinieiits  in  i^ard 
to  this  alliance  endeavor  to  jaevent  it.  But  Sieglried  it  not 
the  man  to  jrield  to  disquietudes  of  this  description  ;  he  sets 
out  witli  a  small  retinue  ot  twelve  wairiorb,  and  arrives  at 
Wbnns,  where  ever>'bodj  is  amazed  at  his  heroic  appearance. 
He  ii  well  reeeiyea  by  Kin^  Qmlber,  aad  spenda  an  entiae 
year  at  the  ecHirt  of  Burgundia  without  however  obUining  an 
mioitiiaity  of  Beeinc  CJirimhild.  Bot  the  Utter,  who  haa  seen 
Siegfried  on  seTeraT  occasions  fiom  her  window,  is  stmok  by 
his  air  and  by  his  personal  beanty ;  she  has  In  fiict  beeome 
enamored  of  him. 

The  love  of  Siegfried  and  Chrimhild  wes  still  at  this  stage  of 
its  progress,  when  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  declared  war 
against  Gunthcr.  Siegfried  having  applied  for  the  command 
0?  this  war,  sets  out  at  the  liend  of  only  a  thousand  men  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fews  days  lie  returns,  leading  the  two  hostile 
kings  as  prisoners.  Brilliant  festivals  are  now  given  in  com- 
nienioration  of  thie*  victory,  at  which  Chrimhild  also  makes  her 
appearaiuee  ;  and  Siegfried,  in  requital  of  the  important  sei  vico 
he  had  rendered  Gunthcr,  obtains  permission  trom  the  latter 
to  entertain  the  princess.  The  reciprocal  love  of  Chrimhild  and 
the  hero  is  increased  by  these  occadons,  bnt  Sieefned  does  not 
▼entnre  as  yet  to  apesik  of  marriage;  a  fhyoraDle  opportunity 
for  explaining  hia  wi^ea  was,  however,  soon  to  present  itself. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Iceland,  or  in  some  other  distant 
island,  a  yonng  qneen  whose  name  was  Brunhild  and  who  waa 
as  famona  ftir  ner  beauty  as  she  was  lor  the  singularity  of  her 
pretensions  and  her  deatiny.  She  was  fond  of  nothing  but 
war  and  martial  exercises  ;  and  there  was  not  a  mnn  that  could 
Approach  her  in  point  of  physical  strength  and  agility.  lio  one 
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could  hurl  tlie  javelin  as  well  as  she;  no  one  conld  15ft  a  stone 
of  an  enormous  size  as  easily  &s  fche  could  fling  it  to  a  dietauce, 
aud  at  the  same  time  follow  it  with  a  bound,  bhe  had  declared 
that  die  would  nerer  eooaent  to  beeome  the  wife  of  any  one 
save  him  who  eoald  exeel  her  in  these  exereiBef)  and  ewerr 
pretender  to  her  hand  whom  she  might  conquer  wee  doomed 
to  lose  his  head*  Many  a  valiant  warrior  had  tried  hia  luck 
in  the  adrenture,  bnt  all  of  them  had  miserably  failed  and 
perished. 

When  King  Gunther,  who  was  as  yet  unmarried,  heard  the 
beauty  and  etrength  of  Brunhild  so  nif^hly  lauded,  he  desired 
in  liis  turn  to  f^n1)Tnit  to  the  perilous  trial,  and  he  requested 
Siegfried  to  accompany  and,  if  nccosBarv,  to  In'ni  in  the 
adventure.  The  latter  engaged  to  do  so,  but  on  the  condition 
of  obtaining  after  his  return  tlie  hand  of  Chrimliild  as  his 
recompense.  This  beincr  nirreed  upon,  Gunther  sets  out,  accom- 
panied by  two  men  only,  besides  Siegfried,  Uiat  is  to  say  by 
Ilagen  aud  by  Dankwart,  the  brother  of  the  latter. 

Ke  ioumeT  wia  performed  by  water.  HaTinff  in  the  tot 
plaoe  OMcenaed  the  Bhine,  they  enteied  npon  the  ooean  and 
at  the  end  of  twelve  days  they  landed  at  laenatein^  the  kingdom 
of  Brunhild.  Siegfried  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  knew 
the  country ;  he  had  been  there  before  and  he  had  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  be  recognized.  To  avoid  this 
inecmvenience,  it  was  agreed  that  he  ehould  paBB  for  the  Taaaal 
or  the  servant  of  King  Gunther. 

The  arrival  of  the  four  adventurers  ]>ro(]need  a  great  Fcnsa- 
tion  at  Isenstcin.  They  were,  however,  well  received  by  Brun- 
hild, who,  on  perceivinf?  Siegfried,  rcc<>;j:nized  him  at  once  and 
said  to  him:  '^Be  welcome,  mv  Lord  Siejirfried  !  Mav  I  know 
what  brouirht  you  to  this  country  ?"  Siegfried  thereupon  de- 
clares the  luiiiie,  the  rank  and  the  intentions  of  Ci  anther.  The 
trial  is  no  sooner  proposed  than  it  is  accepted ;  Brunhild  hastens 
to  put  on  her  armor,  and  Siegfried  on  his  part  hurriea  to  the 
ship  on  which  he  had  arrlTed.  He  goes  to  look  for  hia  magic 
cap,  of  which  he  pieeently  was  to  be  in  perinhing  need.  He 
returns  inyisible  under  this  cap  and  takes  liis  place  by  the  side 
of  Gunther. 

Brunhild  on  her  part  appeared  in  a  magnificent  martial  attire. 
The  field  in  which  the  tnal  was  to  take  place  is  marked  and 

measured.    An  enormous  round  stone  which  twelve  men  were 

hardly  able  to  carry,  is  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Brunhild, 
liagcii  is  so  fric^litened  at  the  sight  of  it,  that  ho  exclaims: 
"The  devil  alt'iie  could  desire  a  woman  for  his  wife,  who  id 
capable  of  hurling  a  stone  of  one  quarter  the  size  of  thisT* 
Guutiier  is  still  more  amazed  at  it;  he  turns  pale  and  could 
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have  wished  himself  far  off;  but  Sie^ried  is  InTifiiblj  at  hand, 
whispering  words  of  encouragement  mto  his  ear.  He  tells  him 
to  make  simply  the  movements,  while  he  himself  pru])oscs  to 
peiform  the  act.  Thereupon  he  takes  up  Gunther's  shield^  with 
which  he  covers  himself  and  the  king,  in  expectation  of  tlie 
javelin  which  was  already  brandished  by  tlie  haughty  Brunhild. 
The  javelin  flies;  it  pierces  Gunther's  buckler,  and  would  have 
upset  the  two  warnors,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cflfect  of  the 
magic  cap.  Nevertheless,  Siegfried  is  shaken  by  the  blow, 
and fitn  uins  of  blood  are  issuing  from  his  mouth;  but  he  soon 
recovers  his  foothold,  picks  up  the  javelin  and  sends  it  liom  o  to 
Bnmhild.  llie  latter  is  prostratea  by  the  shock  ;  but  rising 
again  nimbly,  she  nms  up  to  the  rock  whicli  had  just  been 
brought  to  her;  she  raises  it  aloft,  hurls  it  and  follows  it  with 
a  leap  which  measured  the  wliole  of  the  distance  described  by 
the  projectile.  It  is  now  Gunther^s  turn ;  he  makes  the  motions 
for  fifting  the  enormous  stone;  Siegfried  raises  it  in  fact,  hurls 
it  and  in  leaping  carries  Gnntner  afon^  with  him.  He  hurh  it 
and  he  leans  much  further  than  Brunhild  had  done. 

When  Brunhild  saw  this,  she  turned  to  her  followers  and 
said :  "  Approach  now,  j  e,  my  relatives  and  ray  men ;  Gunther 
is  henceforth  your  king.''  Tlien  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she 
courteously  recognized  nim  as  her  master. 

To  crown  his  wishes,  Gunther  then  conducted  Brunhild  to 
Worms,  and  on  his  arrival  atliome  gave  CliriTiiliild  in  marriage 
to  Sieg"fned,  as  he  had  ])rn:u'ispfL  The  two  marriages  were 
celebrn*^t"l  at  the  same  titiiL';  and  for  a  iiuiiil)er  of  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  palace  and  the  city  were  full  of  1c;LlS,  of  banquets 
and  of  tournaments.  Cliriinhild  and  Siegfried  were  tiow  in 
the  zenith  of  happiness;  thoy  had  never  entertained  a  wisli 
but  what  was  now  fulfilled  and  even  surpassed. 

Not  so  with  Gunther  and  Brunhild.  The  latter  wanted 
to  be  a  mere  nominal  wife.  The  supernatural  force  with  which 
she  had  been  endowed  depended  on  the  condition  of  her  Yir> 
ginitv,  and  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  was 
capable  of  triumphing  over  that  force.  It  was  the  same  indi- 
vidual that  had  alreai^  triumphed  over  it  once  before;  it  was 
Siegfried.  Gunther  was  obliged  to  apply  to  him  again,  and  to 
commission  him  to  break  in  Brunhild  a  eecond  time.  Still 
invisible  and  again  taken  for  Gunther,  Sie^ried,  in  a  second 
Btniggle  with  Brunhild,  achieved  a  second  victory  over  her,  the 
advanta^^es  of  which  he  had  engaged,  for  the  honor  of  the  king, 
not  to  push  too  far.  lie  contented  himself  with  carrying  (nf 
Brunhild's  girdle  and  a  ring  she  won'  on  lier  finger.  But  he 
had  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  giving  this  girdle  and  this  ling 
to  Chnmhiid,  and  to  inlonu  her  how  he  had  obtained  them. 
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After  the  consummation  of  all  Uie^e  ceremonies  and  festivalS| 
Siegfried  conducted  Chrimhild  into  the  kingdom  of  Nldertandi 
the  crown  of  which  his  father  SIgmnnd  now  resigned  in  his 
fkTor.  Ten  yean  passed  awa/,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  a 
son  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Gnnther ;  and  daring  the 
same  interval  King  Gnnther  likewise  had  obtained  a  son  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Siegfried. 

Brunhildi  however,  bore  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  certain 
mysterious  grief,  which  she  endeavored  to  suppress,  but  which 
returned  in  enitc  of  her  with  ever  increasing  importunity  ar»d 
sharpness,  Tlierc  was  something  in  the  destiny  of  Siegtried 
and  Chriiiiliild  winch  she  did  not  comprehend  and  which 
wounded  lier.  She  had  really  taken  Sie^^ed  to  be  tln'  vassal 
of  Gunther,  and  had  revolted  at  the  sij^ht  of  his  marriage  to 
Chrimhild.  She  hud  then  been  told»  that  Siegfried  was  a  kin^ 
as  well  as  Gunther,  and  at  least  as  powerful  as  he ;  she  had 
been  loth  to  believe  it.  She  was  constantly  astonished  to  see 
Siegfried  tranqnil  in  Ids  realm  and  never  dreaming  of  perform* 
Ing  any  act  of  homace  to  the  monarch  of  the  Burgundians* 
She  thought  herself  above  Chrimhild^  and  sighed  for  an  occa* 
sion  to  enforce  her  pretensions.  She  had  also  an  ardent  desire 
of  seeing  Siegfried  a^ain,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  solntioii 
for  the  mysterious  doubts  bj  which  she  was  tormented  on  his 
account.  She  therefore  requested  Gunther  to  invite  both  of 
them  to  Worms  on  a  visit. 

Gunther  extended  the  invitation  with  pleaptiro,  nnd  it  was 
accepted  in  the  same  manner  on  tlie  part  of  JSiegfried  and 
ChrimhilLl,  who  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Jiurgnndy,  luUuwed  by  a  brilliant  retinne.  At  first  there 
was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  fciitivals  and  sports ;  but  the 
demon  of  pride  and  jealousy  which  tormented  Erunhild  soon 
began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  fetes. 

A  perilous  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  queens. 
Brunhild,  in  speaking  of  Gnnther  and  of  Sie^ricd,  always 
affected  to  regard  the  latter  ae  the  vassal  or  inferior  of  the 
former,  and  Ciirimhlld  did  not  fail  to  repel  these  pretensions 
with  disdain.  The  conversation  gradually  degenerated  into  a 
quarrel,  and  the  quarrel  soon  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
exasperation.  Chrimhild  discloses  the  fatal  secret  in  her  race. 
She  reproaches  Brunhild  with  having  been  twice  subdued  by 
Siegfried,  before  becoming  the  submissive  wife  of  Gunther  and 
a  woman  like  others  of  her  sex  ;  and  in  proof  of  her  assertion, 
she  exhibits  in  the  presence  of  her  rival  the  girdle  and  the  ring 
which  tlie  liitt*  r  had  lost  in  her  second  encounter. 

At  this  disclosure,  the  rage  of  Brunhild  exceeds  all  bounds; 
and  the  entire  court  of  Worms,  disordered  by  the  quarrel  of  the 
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two  women,  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  tumult.  Though 
Siei^ried  swore,  that  he  had  never  boasted  of  any  triumph 
which  might  oti'ejid  tl^e  pride  or  honor  ot'  Brunhild,  the  latter 
nevertheless  continues  to  lament,  to  cry  and  to  cousjider  hen^df 
the  liiu&t  outraged  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  women. 

When  Hageu  saw  the  wife  of  liis  master  in  this  condition,  he 
swore  that  he  would  avenge  her,  and  he  immediately  plotted  a 
mortal  conspiracy  against  Siegfried^  to  which  King  Gunther 
hiasolf  at  last  oonsents,  and  which  Gisdher,  the  youngest  of 
Ghiimhild's  brothers  (^poses  in  vain* 

Hagpen  and  his  aooomplices  circulate  the  rumor,  that  tha 
Saxons  and  the  CaneSi  who  had  already  bem  Tanquiahed  by 
Siegfriedi  were  preparing  to  revenge  themselves  and  to  make  •» 
nevr  descent  npon  the  Bargandiaoa.  Misled  by  this  false  ruinor^ 
Sie^ried,  ever  generous  and  ea^er  to  embrace  every  oppor*- 
tnnity  for  distinguishing  himselt,  expresses  his  readiness  to 
march  against  them,  liis  services  are  accepted  and  the  Bur- 
gundiaus  at^semhle  from  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing him.  When  all  are  ready  to  depart,  llagen  goes  in  search 
of  Chriiiihild,  under  tlie  pretence  of  taking  leave  of  her  and 
of  receiving  her  commands. 

Clirimhild,  who  is  at  this  time  more  solicitous  than  usually 
about  Siegfriod's  departure  Idr  the  war,  tenderly  commends 
her  husband  to  tiie  care  of  Hagen.  When  the  latter  desires  to 
know  what  wort  of  aervice  he  eonld  fender  to  a  warrior  lifcd 
Siegfried,  who  was  invnhiefable  and  invineible»  Ohrimiiildi 
betrayed  into  nndne  oonfidence  by  her  dis^nietnd^  disoloses  to 
him  a  fatal  secret.  She  tells  him,  that  as  Sie^ried  was  bathing 
in  the  blood  of  the  dragon  which  rendered  him  invnlnorablet  a 
laige  wiUow-leaf  had  fallen  on  his  back  between  his  two 
flhooldersy  and  that  the  spol  oovored  by  this  leaf  had  remained 
yalnerable. 

Ilagcn  promises  to  remain  constantly  by  the  side  of  Siecrfried 
and  to  FCC  tliat  no  blow  should  take  eti'eet  upon  the  fatal  spot. 
But  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  vigilance,  he  engages 
Chrimhild  to  sew  on  the  coat  of  the  warrior  some  sign  by  which 
ho  miglit  distinguish  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  the  credulops 
^uceu  uiforaib  him  that  she  would  sew  a  Nuiall  cross  on  it. 

Hagen,  now  in  tlie  |)()h^H!esfiiou of  Uiesc precious  secret^?,  retired 
qiute  delighted,  and  iuimediately  circuhites  the  report  that  the 
oaxons  and  the  Danes,  who  had  menaced  the  BurgandiaoSi  had 
rsaonnoed  their  project  of  an  invaidon^  and  retreated  to  thoir 
own  ooontiy.  Tlie  qneslion  is  now  no  lonipsr  of  war»  bnt  of 
biiUiant  hunting-party  for  whidi  all  the  preparations  are 
abeady  niade,  and  lo  whUk  Siegfriod  is  wnted  by  King 
Gsnther  hinisel£ 
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Before  settinj^  out  for  this  cliase,  the  hero  wefit  to  take  leave 
of  Chriiuliild.  The  latter,  disquieted  by  sinister  dreams  which 
glie  had  receiilly  iiiul,  and  full  of  bodetul  prebeiitiinents  and  of 
regret  for  having  intrusted  Hagen  with  each  important  seoreto, 
enaeavora  by  all  sorts  of  pray  era  «nd  caresses  to  preTeot  6ief • 
fried  from  joining  the  projected  hunting-party ;  out  the  hero^ 
smiltng  at  her  fears,  tranquUliaes  her  and  leaves  her  widi  tiie 
tenderest  adiefQS. 

The  chase  took  place  in  a  vast  and  dense  fbrest ;  «nd  alto 
the  chase  a  repast  was  served  in  the  same  forest— «  repast  at 
which  the  viands  were  abundant,  bat  where  wine  was  entirely 
wanting.  It  had  been  forgotten  on  purpose.  Siccfried  was 
mortally  thirsty.  Hagen  proposes  to  conduct  hiTn  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  a  fine  sprin*^  wliich  was  quite  near  there,  and 
where  they  all  mifjht  quench  their  thirst  at  ]>leasure.  The  in- 
vitation ivS  grateful ly  acce}>ted,  and  they  proceed  toward  the 
spring.  Siegfried  puts  his  Bword  and  bow  into  the  hands 
of  llagen,  places  his  shield  iipuu  the  ground,  and  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture  bends  over  the  spring  from  which  he  is  about 
to  drink.  Hagen,  seizing  the  moment,  strikes  him  with  his 
lance  on  the  snot  indicated  by  the  cross,  and  flees,  frightened  al 
tiie  blow  whicli  he  had  just  inflicted. 

Thongli  mortally  wounded,  Siegfried  rises  again,  looks  for  ids 
sword  and,  Ihiling  to  And  it,  starts  in  pursuit  of  his  murderer 
without  any  other  weapon  except  his  buckler,  which  he  has 
picked  up  from  the  ground.  He  hurls  it  aiter  Hagen  with  such 
violence,  that  the  buckler  is  shattered  to  pieces  and  Hagen  laid 
prostrate.  But  the  hero  falls  likewise  into  his  blood,  and 
breathes  out  his  Inst  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  and  re- 
proaches on  his  perlidious  enemies. 

The  murderers  would  probably  have  left  liis  corpse  in  the 
forest;  but  Hagen  had  his  reasons  for  having  it  carried  into 
the  palace.  He  ordered  it  to  be  thrown,  unwashed  of  its  Idooii, 
before  tlie  door  of  Chrinihild,  and  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  it  would  be  the  first  object  to  strike  the  attention  of 
unhappy  queen  in  the  morning,  wlm  she  wonld  be  comii^ 
ont  to  charch. 

We  can  easily  imagine  tiie  shrieks,  the  tears  and  lanea* 
tations  of  Ohrimhild  at  a  sight  like  tiiis,  and  the  desolatioiis 
which  the  rumor  of  the  horrible  news  must  have  spread  in  tbs 
palace,  through  the  city  and  throughout  the  entire  coantry. 
At  the  obsequies  of  Siegfried,  Ohrimhild  openly  accuses  Hagen 
of  being  the  assassin,  and  cliallenges  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  blood.  It  was  a  very  generally  prevalent  belief  during  the 
Middle  Age,  that  if  a  man  had  fallen  as  the  victim  of  ;i  secret 
murder,  the  wouod  of  the  dead  body  would  open  again  sod 
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bleed  anew  at  the  approach  of  the  mnrdcrer,  whose  guilt  was 
thns  d!«?covered  ;  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  had  sometimes 
recoaree  to  this  test.  Upon  the  summons  of  Chrimhild,  Ihiiron 
advances  toward  the  <  orppe  of  Siegfried,  from  who^^c  wounds 
the  blood  immediately  begins  to  stream  afresh,  llagen  per- 
ceives it,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  disi^uicted  bj  things  like 
these. 

Chrimhild  having  thus  become  a  widow,  it  was  at  first  her 
iBlention  to  return  to  the  country  of  her  deoeaeed  matfeer,  for 
tlie  purpoie  of  spendiiw  Ilia  rvmarader  of  her  life  there  in  tem 
•ad  monniing.  Bat  ner  moliher  Ute^  and  her  two  jowaw 
bmiieia^  Gemot  awl  Giaelher,  whe  had  had  no  ahare  in  toe 
■nrder  of  Siegfried,  and  who  lored  her  tenderly^  ptevailed  on 
her  by  their  prayers  to  remain  with  them  at  Worms,  promising 
her  all  the  attentiona  and  all  the  doTotion,  that  orotherly 
affectioB  eould  bestow.  She  had  a  spacious  mansion  built  in 
the  proximity  of  the  church,  and  led  from  that  time  forward  a 
life  of  godliness  and  devotion,  without  however  being  able  to 
console  herself  for  lier  loss. 

An  interval  of  two  years  paBFedaway,  during:  which  she  lived 
in  fratornal  cuncord  with  (ioniot  and  GiselUer,  but  without 
exchaiigiMg  a  word  with  Gunther  or  enduring  the  sight  of 
Hagen.  Finally,  however,  she  became  reconciled  to  Gunther  j 
the  ferocious  Ilasren  was  the  only  one  whom  she  exeluded  from 
her  paixion,  and  hu  indeed  could  easily  do  without  it.  She  had 
tiie  famons  treasure  of  the  Nibelon^n  bron^t  to  Worme, 
whieh  Alberieh,  the  dwarf,  to  whom  Siegfried  luia  inlmaled  the 
cm  of  it|  had  pronoaneed  to  be  her  property. 

With  each  a  treasnre.  Chrimhikf  had  a  auperabundaaee 
of  means  for  doing  gooa  and  winning  fHendu  Bnt  Hagen, 
wJio  haa  become  a  sort  of  an  evil  genias  to  her  and  a  perse- 
cuting demon,  envied  her  thia  eonaolation.  Having  persuaded 
Qimuier,  that  tlua  fatal  treasare  in  the  hands  of  Chrimhild 
WDold  be  a  power  she  might  use  to  his  detriment,  lie  took 
it  upon  himself  to  plunder  her  of  it  by  main  force.  He  kept 
it  in  his  own  cliarirc  for  sometime,  and  tinaliv  threw  it  into 
the  liiiine,  in  tlie  iiopeot"  appropriating  it  at  some  tuturtj  time. 

Thirteen  years  Imd  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Sie^^fi  led. 
During  this  interval,  Attila,  the  King  of  the  Huhk,  haci  lost 
queen  Helke,  his  first  wife,  and  was  now  on  the  look  out  for  a 
fiecond.  Chrimhihl\s  name  was  mentioned  to  him  ;  her  beauty 
was  so  inghly  hni  led,  that  he  was  resolved  to  demand  her  in 
Buu-riage,  although  she  was  a  Climtian.  Rudiger,  the  maigrave 
ef  BeeUare  on  t£»  Danube,  oneof  hiamoetpoweiAil  Taaeauy  ia 
ehaiged  with  the  eommiaaioii  of  making  thia  demand. 

Tm  Bndiger  plays  from  thia  moment  a  cooapienons  and  an 
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interoBtin;^^  part  in  the  action  of  the  Nibeluogen.  He  is  tlie 
most  amiable  and  tho  noblest  character  of  the  whole  poein, 
which  tho  poet  appeJiri  to  have  drawn  with  the  groatest  care, 
and  we  might  say  con  amore.  Thi«  is  a  fact  which  I  can  BimpI^ 
notice  here,  and  of  which  the  mioiis  will  become  appaxest 
hereafter. 

Rudiffer  arrives  at  Worms  with  a  magnificent  escort  and  ii 
leceived  there  aecordingfy.  He  at  ence  explains  to  GmSSkes 

the  object  of  his  niisBion.  Gunther  demandB  three  days  te 
deliberation.  His  friend  and  ocmiseilorsare  all  ol  the  «^inion, 
that  he  should  accept  the  alh'ance  ef  Attila,  and  eonaent  to  his 

marriage  with  Chrimhild.  lla^en  alone  is  of  an  opposite  mind. 
He  18  appreliensive  of  Bome  nnefortnne  from  this  union  ;  but 
Geriiot  ;iH<l  GiBelher,  -^ho  gpoke  and  nrtcd  for  tlie  intcrcfit  of 
tlieir  Bister,  repel  tho  hinipter  suspicions  and  insinuations  of 
Hao^n,  and  it  is  decided|  that  Ciu'imhild  frhouid  ronmiu  the 
Hiistrcfis  of  her  lot. 

Having  become  informed  of  tlie  intentions  of  Attiht,  the  latter 
at  first  promptly  and  positively  rejects  the  proposal,  and  it  is 
with  groat  difflcnlty  that  her  two  brodierB  prevail  on  her  to 
listen  at  least  to  Bndlger  and  to  hare  some  explanatMNi  with 
him.  Earn  to  sncceed  in  a  mission  in  which  nis  master  was 
so  intensel^nterested,  Bndiger  tries  every  varietj  of  entieate 
and  of  arguments  to  overcome  the  ohstinate  r^istanceef  Ghrinh 
hild ;  bat  the  latter  pereiBta  in  her  vefasal  and  rejects  the  advioa 
atid  prayers  of  her  bfoihers  a  second  time.  Radigsr,  how- 
ever, discovers  at  last  a  means  of  moving  her.  He  represents 
to  her,  thfit  by  iimrrvir>!X  Attila  she  womd  have  a  chance  for 
avenginL^  hrrsc  If  on  her  enemies,  aiid  he  pled<:re8  himself  per- 
sonally to  aid  her  in  this  vencjeaiicr.  TIh"  iniexpectod  hope, 
which  these  words  kindle  in  t^ier  iieai't,  decided  the  C[U€i&tio% 
and  telle  contsonts  to  marry  Attila. 

TIh^  necessary  preparations  for  the  jonnioy  are  soon  made, 
and  Clnimhild,  attended  hy  a  rutinue  of  Burgundians,  who  aj^o 
unwilling  to  quit  her,  takes  her  departure  for  the  land  of  the 
HnnSy  nnder  ttie  escort  of  Badger,  Her  three  hroAsra  acccnn' 
panjr  her  to  a  certain  distance.  At  the  moment  of  smupatioiif 
she  tskea  the  tenderest  fhreweU  of  Qemot  and  of  GiseUier,  who 
have  not  ceased  to  love  her,  and  who  are  still  ready  to  dio  her 
every  favor.  To  confirm  her  recondllatioo  with  €huitfier,  she 
embraces  him  tenderly ;  the  poet,  howeref^  assnres  us  thai  this 
was  done  by  the  inspiration  cf  the  devil. 

Chrimhild  and  her  escort  arrive  safely  at  Bechlare,  the 
capital  of  KTidiprer^R  marj^rnvifito,  where  Gotelird,  the  wife 
of  the  marfi;rfive,  and  tlie  ])eaiit!fnl  young   Dietelind,  lii» 

daughter,  prejpare  her  a  maguij^ccnt  reception.  But  nothing 
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can  equal  tlie  splendor  and  the  joy  of  the  iV  tc  s  that  await  lior 
in  the  land  of  the  Hune,  at  Vienna,  where  Attila  liaB  come  to 
meet  her,  and  where  the  royal  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated. 
Amusements  of  every  kind,  martial  sports  and  banqueta,  are 
kept  up  uninterruj/tedly  for  eighteen  days  in  sueceesion. 
CSnimltild  is  very  far  from  iinding  any  pleasure  in  thc^c  fcsti- 
wto  \  tbe/  call  to  her  memory  others  which  were  dearer  to 
hm  tlwao  of  her  marriage  wi»  SM||rfried*-«id  the  oompaxi- 
wm  miIt  oDtttribntea  to  inoreaie  her  melaDdhoIy.  NeTertheleBi^ 
die  makes  an  effort  to  reatraia  hers^  and  to  reeiprooato  the 
assiduitf  of  Attila  to  the  best  ef  her  abilitr*  The  rajoicingii 
of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  bein^  at  an  end,  the  king  of  the 
fittoii  with  all  his  court,  retraces  his  jounegr^  to  regain  hie  ordi- 
nary residence  on  the  lower  Danube. 

After  tlie  lapse  of  fieven  years,  Chrimhild  gives  birth  to  a 
son  whom  she  does  not  fail  to  have  baptized.  Six  more  years 
pass  away,  and  Clirimliild,  who  daily  becomes  more  popular 
and  beloved  among  the  Huns,  who  is  iionored  by  all  the  world 
and  in  the  iKxssession  of  all  the  influence  and  power  she  eoiild 
desire,  might  have  been  a  happy  woman,  if  she  could  only 
have  furt:utt  n  Siegfried.  But  sue  docs  not  furget  biin,  she  for- 
gets notlung  that  has  the  slightcfet  reference  to  him ;  she  does 
not  cease  to  weep,  to  have  ominous  dreams  and  to  meditate  on 
^^j^ta  of  nveoge^  nntil  at  last  die  haa  deeided  m  one  of 

Feig;ningan  affecdonato  desire  to  aee  her  frienda  and  rel^ 
tfona  from  Bni^gnndia  again  after  so  long  a  s^Muratioa,  ahe  en- 
treata  Attila  to  invite  them  ton  Yiait  Attila,  who  never 
dieama  of  any  insinoerity  in  her  reqneat,  immediately  commin- 
mia  two  of  hia  mimlrels  as  the  bearers  of  a  fraternal  invita* 
ti<m  to  the  three  princes  of  the  Bui^ndians.  Chrimhild  does 
not  fail  to  give  her  special  instructions  to  the  messengers.  She 
studiously  enjoins  on  them  not  to  mention  to  any  one  in  Vnit" 
^ndia,  that  she  was  leading  a  cheerless  an<i  an  anxioue  ble  in 
the  country  of  the  Iln!i«,  and  to  convey,  in  her  behalf,  the  great 
desire  she  nad  of  seeing  ilagen  on  that  occasion. 

The  minstrels  take  their  departure.  They  an  ive  at  their 
place  of  destination  and  deliver  their  message  faithfully.  Gun- 
thcr  deiaandti  eight  days  tor  reilection,  and  in  tlie  mean  time 
consults  his  friends.  They  are  ail  in  favor  of  undertaking  the 
ieBmey*  Hagen  alone  la  of  a  oontrary  mind*  Ho  ia  mietrast^ 
M  of  Ghrimluldt  and  apprehonda  ■onn  treachatona  riewgn  on 
har  nart  Bnt  Gemot  and  Qisalheri  anxionB  to  see  their  .Meters 
are  for  aaeepting  the  intitaUon. 

The. expedition  to  theoonntry  of  tlie  Huns  is  therefore  re- 
•eltrod  npon»  It  ia  however  detormined  that  they  ahonld  onljr 
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proceed  with  an  escort  sofficientlj  strong  to  gnard  a^insi  ft» 
aangwKfAitratageiik  Tlia  prinM  th«D  sei  oat  with  a  nl&- 
iuo  oooiiiting  of  %\3Ltw  br&Tta  or  heroes  of  *  thooiiiid  aalaet 
warrion,  aad  of  nine  tlKWumd  ovdiniiy  obol 

Ilagen,  as  we  may  well  anrmiae,  does  not  tivmain  Mmid. 
The  oangen  and  fi^ignes  whidi  he  forcMeii  are  BOi  ^ 
thing  to  trouble  or  detein  him.  Another  waaior,  naarlj  as 
redoubtable  as  Hagen,  and  destined  to  act  a  conspienous  part 
in  the  tragical  adventures  of  this  journey,  figures  among  the 
person  a  of  the  martial  e^^cort.  This  is  Volker,  who  is  also  | 
an  excoiient  player  on  the  iiate,  and  the  minatrel  of  the  littla  i 
army. 

At  the  end  f>f  twelve  days  the  BurgUDdians  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ;  but  they  find  there  neither  ]>oat  nor 
ferryman.  Hagen  leaveo  tlie  re»t  of  his  companionb  aiid  walks 
along  the  stream  in  search  of  some  means  for  croadng  it.  He 
int  encoanim  a  oompanv  of  niens^  who  are  balhiD|f  in  tbe 
waters  of  the  river,  and  who  give  utterance  to  various  pradio-  • 
tions  respecting  the  issue  of  Sie  jonmey  of  the  BnrganfUans.. 

Warrior,''  says  one  of  them  to  him,  ^  retrace  thy  st^  whikt 
thou  haat  time  to  do  so.  If  je  arrive  among  the  Hans,  ye  an 
ell  doomed  to  perish,  then  and  thy  eompanionSy  except  the 
priest  which  accompanies  you.''  Hagen  is  unwilling  to  bi^eve 
ttie  prediction ;  another  siren  repeats  it  to  him,  hnt  lie  never- 
theless persists  in  senrcliiug  for  the  means  of  conveying  the 
company  across  tlie  stream. 

After  a  number  of  adventures,  he  discovers  at  las^t  a  bark 
lying  on  the  shore,  of  whicli  ho  takes  immediate  {iusse^sion,  and 
in  which  he  liiuisclf  ferries  the  Bnrgundians  to  tlie  opposite 
side,  lii  the  niidtt  of  the  piissage,  he  seizes  the  priest  of  the 
company  by  tlie  throat  and  tlirows  him  overboard  into  the 
liver,  xhe  anfcrtmiaie  man,  who  doee  not  know  how  to  swieb, 
k  twenW  times  on  the  poinft  of  being  awallowed  np  by  the 
waves;  but  b^  an  aetoel  mtraole  he  eseapes  at  lest  withoat  ia^ 
jury,  and  having  regained  the  shore  wliieh  the  Bni^ndiane 
had  just  left,  he  proeasds  on  his  way  baek  toward  Worms.  By 
drowning  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  Hagw  had  desired 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Uie  Danubiaa  sirens.  He  is  indeed 
a  litrle  troubled  al>out  the  issae  of  hia  project,  bat  the  idea  ct 
returning  never  occurs  to  hiin. 

In  passing  through  Bavaria,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  the  JUirginidiaiis  are  obliged  to  force  their  way,  and 
to  repel  the  attack  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  llav- 
ing  urrived  ut  licclilaro,  they  iind  Rudiger,  wiio  o;ive8  them  a 
most  generous  and  hoapitttble  rece|)tion.  Giselher,  tlie  young- 
est ot'  the  Burgundian  princes,  becomes  enaiaored  ui  the  fair 
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Dictelind,  and  nslca  her  in  marriage  of  tlie  margrave,  who  con- 
sents to  the  proposition.  This  union  is  celebrated  by  four  days 
of  teasting  and  rejoicing,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Burgundians 
again  prepare  to  pursue  their  journey  under  the  conduct  of 
Kadiger,  who  desires  to  present  them  in  person  at  the  court  of 
Attila.  The  lady  of  the  margrave,  the  good  Gotclind,  makes 
SMigiiifieent  partrng^resente  to  the  most  prominent  of  lier 
guests.  She  girw  Magen  a  very  valiuibie  shield,  and  Yolker 
Snusdetib 

On  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Huns,  the  vintore  ai«  re- 
ceived by  Dietrich  of  Yerona,  and  by  his  old  and  tmety  ser- 
vant Ilildebrand,  whom  Attila  had  eent  ahead  to  meet  them. 
Thia  Dietrich  is,  ae  I  have  already  remarked,  the  most  conspi< 
cuous  and  the  most  popular  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans.  Oblip^ed  l)y  fircum- 
Btances,  of  which  tbcrc  can  be  no  question  here,  to  quit  the 
country  of  the  Aniaiuneen,  that  is  to  say,  Italy,  of  wliicli  he 
was  then  king,  he  had  fled  with  a  company  of  brave  followers 
to  the  court  of  Attila,  fur  refuge,  where  he  had  sinco  lived  for 
many  years,  respected  by  all  as  the  chief  of  heroe^;.  Ho  is  the 
very  ideal  of  martial  honor,  of  justice  and  tidelity.  lie  is 
v«ry  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  Bur^undian 
visit  to  the  eonrt  of  Attila ;  and  he  informs  them  at  Sie  very 
outset,  that  Chiimhild  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  8ieg- 
fiied,  ^hich  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  should  be  on 
their  guard. 

Disquieted  by  such  an  admonition,  the  Bnmmdian  chie& 
take  Dietrich  aode  for  the  piurpose  of  eliciting  mm  him  some 
further  and  more  special  inlbrmation  respectmg  the  intentions 
of  Chrimhild.  "what  would  yon  that  I  should  tell  you?" 
said  Dietrich  in  re  ply,  '  unless  it  bothati  hear  her  weeping 
and  lamenfiiif):  every  itioriung(" 

This  inforiniition  comes  too  late.  The  Buri2:uudians  pursue 
their  journey  until  they  finally  arrive  at  the  palace  of  Attila. 
The  Huns,  full  of  curioeity  to  see  the  strangers,  flock  together 
ffum  every  quarter,  filling  the  avenues  through  which  iliey 
were  expected  to  pass.  Hagen,  who  had  long  smce  been  noto- 
lioaa  among  th«m  as  the  mnrderer  of  Siegfried,  attracts  parti- 
cslar  alteonoo*  His  tall  form,  his  haughty  step,  his  terrible 
figure  strike  the  eyes  of  all. 

Attila,  who  had  really  and  sincerely  desired  the  visit  of  the 
Bovundians,  had  made  every  preparation  for  their  reoepttoo. 
An  for  Chrimhild,  as  soon  as  she  waa  ushered  into  the  presesoe 
of  her  brothers,  she  embraced  them  all  most  tenderly,  and  par- 
ticularly the  youngest  of  them,  on  whom  she  showered  her 
noat  affectionate  oaressee.  But  she  paid  no  attention  to  any 
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one  el«e.  When  Hageii  perceived  this,  he  began  to  tighten 
the  knots  of  hib  helmet,  and  said :  Aha  I  they  are  einbrM- 
ing  kings  here,  and  do  not  even  Mlafce  their  wanion  I"  durim* 
him  OTerlMMiiiiff  iheie  words,  replied :  Be  welcone  la  who- 
6T6r  seee  TOB  bieie  with  pleenml  Birt,  at  for  me,  what  lea- 
Mmhave  I  to  lalvte  yon  or  to  bid  70a  welcome!  and  what 
do  you  bring  me  from  the  baakB  of  the  Rhine  V  If  I  had 
known  that  yon  were  in  want  of  presenlii  I  ahoi^d  have  bettor 
provided  myself  with  Bome,''  was  Hagen's  reply.  ^  But  it  ma 
quite  enongh  for  me  to  cany  my  heunet,  my  eomia  and  my 
trusty  Bword  I" 


to  whosoever  merits  it.  But  I  have  biitiered  from  the  euilHisizie- 
ment  of  my  treasure  and  from  a  murder,  and  this  indeed  W€ie 
well  worth  some  indemnity  !" 

Thereupon  Chriiiiliild,  before  ushering  the  Burgundians  into 
the  liali  prepared  for  their  accommodation,  requests  them  to 
tofrender  tiidr  iwords  and  the  rest  of  thehr  arms,  promisiBg  ti> 
return  them  again  afterward*  Bnt  Hagen  proteste  and  am: 
^  No,  no,  my  charming  qneen  I  This  mnst  not  be  t  Ton  iball 
not  have  the  trouble  of  caring  for  my  bnckler  or  my  arma. 
You  are  a  qnaen^  and  I  have  learnt  finom  mv  father,  that  it  if 
the  part  armed  men  to  protect  their  (^ueene.^'  ^  Alas  1 "  (JbiiB' 
hild  then  exclaimed,  tue  Burgundiana  are  on  their  gnnn! ; 
they  mnst  have  been  informed  of  my  det^ign.  Oh,  could  I  bat 
know  the  man  who  told  tlicin  !    I  shouhl  make  him  perish." 

It  ig  to  be  supposed  that  Oiirimliild  uttered  these  words  aside, 
and  without  having  had  the  intention  of  being  understood. 
Dietrich,  however,  either  heard  or  divined  them,  and  rephed 
indijEfnantly  :  "  It  is  I,  who  have  cautioned  these  noble  pnnoes 
and  the  valiant  llagen  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  none  but  a 
malicious  queen,  like  your&olf,  could  blame  me  for  the  deed." 

Ohrimhild,  abaahed  and  toiona  at  thia  declaration,  retures 
wiihoQt  uttering  a  word ;  bnt  ahe  darta  a  glanee  at  the  onemiaa 
behind  her,  and  in  this  glanee  reaidoa  the  whole  of  her  deaign. 
Then  Dietrich,  taking  Hagen  by  the  hand,  aaidi  ^^The  weida 
just  uttered  by  the  queen  afflict  me  and  I  am  eorry  to  see  yon 
here."  I  am  preporad  for  all/'  replied  Hageui  aftd  thweap^i 
tlie  two  warriors  aeparate. 

Wliilst  the  three  princes  and  their  retinue  are  most  fratenially 
rocoivod  by  Attila,  Ilagen  nnd  Volker,  to  wHom  tho  ceremo- 
nies  appear  tedious,  step  aside  and  are  about  tow?at  themselvw 
together  in  front  of  Chrimhild's  apartments,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  defying  tiie  queen,  who  had  already  been  &o 
iliortaiiy  offended*   Chrimliild  perceives  them  \  and  on  reoog- 
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mtm^  Siegfried's  sword  in  the  liands  of  iragcn,  f?lie  begins  to 
iTv  find  to  lament  excrediTic-lv.  8omo  of  Attila's  nirn,  who 
are  pretseiit,  inqiTirc  of  the  f^nen  for  the  caiif^e  of  her  ciiagrin. 
She  accuses  flagen,  and  exli urts  tlicni  to  avenge  her. 

Tlie  IluiL-^  Ann  themdelves  iminediately  to  the  number  of  bIx- 
ty.  "  How  now  !  What  ?  Sixty  of  yon  think  of  fighting  Hag(»n 
Chrimhild  then  exclaimed:  ''Arm  yourselves  in  greatur  num- 
bers I  Let  all  of  you  be  armed,  as*  many  as  are  now  present 
here."  They  then  arm  themsdyeB  to  the  Dumber  of  foar  bun* 
died  and  express  themselves  ready  to  march.  Wait  yet  a 
moment  longer,"  added  the  qneen^  I  wish  to  appear  in  person 
before  HageOi  with  mr  crown  on  my  head,  and  to  reproach 
him  in  your  presence  &r  the  wrongs  he  has  done  mo.  He  will 
not  deny  them,  so  ferocions  and  so  proud  is  he  I  And  then 
you  must  do  your  best  to  do  me  justice." 

Hagcn  and  Volker  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
against  them ;  and  yet  they  remained  from  motives  of  prido 
and  of  defiance;  they  dreaded  tlie  repPKirh  of  being  deserters. 
Ohriinluid  tiien  advanced  at  the  head  uf  Iior  fonr  hnndn  il  ihcti, 
and  addressing  herself  to  llagcn  in  an  angry  tone,  she  .said: 
"  Well,  now,  ITagen  I  How  conldst  thuu  he  so  andacious,  aa 
to  show  thy  face  in  a  country  where  I  am  queen  ?  How  couldst 
thou  be  so  far  wanting  in  sense  as  to  make  thy  appearance 
in  my  presence  f  Hageu  replied :  <^  I  have  followed  my  mas- 
ters, irs  not  my  enstom  to  stay  when  they  are  marching." 
^  Bat  hast  then  not  merited  my  hatred !"  continued  Chrimhild, 
''didst  thon  not  assassinate  Siegfried  my  husband ^  A  tmce 
to  useless  words !"  replied  the  warrior ;  yes,  my  name  is 
Hagen,  it  is  I  that  murdered  Siegfried  I  He  was  to  pay  the 
tears  of  Brunhild  with  his  blood.  Yes  I  and  once  more  yes, 
queen!  I  am  responsible  for  all  yen  now  impnte  to  me.  Let 
whoever  will,  man  or  woman,  call  me  to  account ;  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  no  falsehood  for  !^o  small  a  matter!"  "  Ye  hear  it," 
baid 'chrimhild  to  her  men,  '*ye  hear  it,  my  brave  warriors;, 
do  me  then  justice  and  revenge  me  now  I" 

At  this  appeal,  the  four  hundred  Huns  luuk  at  each  other,, 
without  venturing  to  conuiieiice  tiic  combat.  The  abpcct  and 
renown  of  the  two  champions  inspire  them  with  dread.  They* 
rstieat,  and  the  two  champions  likewise  retire  on  their  part,  in. 
order  to  rejoin  their  companions  in  the  hall  where  Attila  re- 
ceived Uiem. 

When  the  hoar  for  the  banquet  had  arrived,  the  Amelnngen,.  • 
the  Burgnndians  and  the  Hnns  all  take  their  seats  at  the  table,, 
and  they  protract  their  merriment  and  feasting  until  midnight.. 
The  Bnrgnndiaus  then  ask  permission  to  retire,  and  they  aro' 
coudact«d  into  a  hail  of  vast  dimensions,  where  beds  had  beea 
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prepared  for  tliom.  G-Iselher  shows  mum  uneasiness  in  rinard 
to  tlie  designs  of  (yhrimhild  ;  but  Ilagen  and  Volker  dispei  his 
fears  and  engage  to  watch  in  arms  for  the  common  safety 
throughout  the  night. 

The  precaution  was  not  superfluous.  Chrimhild  had  mven 
dbectioiia  to  iome  of  hor  dercied  fcdlowm  Co  masBacre  Hagen 
daring  the  night  in  the  midst  of  his  oompanions.   Bat  ToUSsr, 

Stroeiving  one  of  their  casqaes  Reaming  in  the  dark,  room 
agen  from  his  aleep,  and  Onrimhild'a  men  retiie  without  mak- 
ing the  atteiiipt. 

At  daybreak  the  Burgundians  rise  and  repair  to  chmchin 
arms.  Attila  and  Chrimhild  likewise  make  tlieir  appearance, 
attended  by  a  powerful  eseort.  Attila  is  gnrprised  to  see  his 
iriic<t«  completely  armed  and  aF^ks  them  for  the  reason,  llafron 
Binij)ly  replies  that  t])i^  was  their  custom.  They  are  too  proud 
to  coiifebs  tlieir  fiVH] Melons  and  to  complaiu  of  Chrimhild'a 
attempts,  of  wliich  Attila  is  entirely  ignorant. 

After  the  mafe*i — for  it  was  customary  among  the  llims  to 
say  and  to  attend  mass — commence  the  amusements,  the  joust* 
and  tournaments,  at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  different  nations 
there  asaembled  to  vie  with  each  other  in  diadnguiahiiig  them* 
aelves.  But  the  festiTal  aoon  chanfies  Into  a  aeeae  of  com- 
bat. Yolker  baring  deliberately  ana  from  a  pure  caprioe  of 
ferocity  killed  one  of  Attila'a  meD,  a  fray  ensnes  between  the 
HunB  and  the  BurgundianB,  the  ibnner  wishing  to  kill  Yolker 
in  return  and  the  latter  rashing  to  hie  defence.  It  is  with 
ereat  diificulty  that  Attila  roatorea  <wder  and  aarea  the  mur- 
aerer. 

Everybody  now  retunis  t')  tho  palace;  1>nf  everybody  enters 
it  with  defiance,  with  anger  and  with  feelings  of  resentment 
which  wait  but  for  an  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  a  bla7A\ 
one  is  willing  to  lay  aside  his  arms  ;  every  one  expects  to  be  in 
want  of  tlieni.  Attila  protects  his  guests  most  generously  and 
utters  the  most  terrible  menaces  against  whoever  of  his  men 
should  venture  to  attack  them. 

Ohrimhildy  however,  more  and  more  incensed,  «ideavois 
secretly  by  all  sorts  of  bribes  and  promises  to  gain  Attila's 
warriors  over  to  her  side,  in  order  to  make  them  Ibe  instniments 
of  her  vengeanee.  She  addresses  herself  in  the  flrat  place  to  one 
of  the  chiefe  of  the  Amelungon,  to  old  Hildebrand,  who,  how- 
ever,  rejects  her  offers  and  her  prayers  with  disdain.  She  i» 
more  fortunate  with  Bloedel,  one  of  Attila's  most  importsot 
vassals.  She  seduces  him  by  the  offer  of  a  beautiful  woman  and 
a  duchy,  and  obtains  his  promise  to  engage  in  the  battle  agaiu*t 
the  Huns.  Onit^nted  and  full  of  nappy  expectations,  she 
enters  now  the  hall,  where  dinner  is  already  served.   They  are 
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cheer  and  wine. 

In  tlie  (  oiirse  of  the  banfjnct,  Attila  sends  for  young  OrU  liebe, 
his  son,  and  introduces  him  by  way  of  friendr^hij)  to  tlie  Bur- 
giinfiif^n  princes.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "is  my  sou  and  tiio  son  of 
yuur  hibter ;  I  hope  that  he  will  jjrow  np  to  serve  you,  and  it  is 
my  de.>5ire  that  you  should  take  him  with  you  to  the  Iwiiiae, 
to  bring  him  up  and  make  a  man  of  him."  "  And  how  can  we 
make  a  man  of^  and  what  service  can  we  expect  from,  an  abor- 
tioQ  like  this  f"  was  Haoan't  hastj  ralort  X  tweir  that  I  shall 
not  be  seen  mncli  in  ais  company  at  the  pal  see  o£  Wonns*'' 
This  brutal  affiont  shocks  the  feelings  of  Attila  ^er^  much.  All 
the  hilaritf  of  the  baoqnet  eraporates  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Every  one  is  silent  and  thonghifbl,  and  his  sinister  pre- 
lenttments  retnm. 

But  the  war  had  already  recommenced  from  another  quarter. 
Bloedel  had  kept  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Ghrimhild. 
lie  had  assailed  the  servants  of  the  Burgundians  in  tho  j^oparate 
hill  w]\<»re  they  were  (^ating  their  rrpist,  with  IlageiiV  brother, 
the  inrrt']»ir1  Dankwart,  at  their  head.  Bloedel  is  killed  at  the 
ommeneeriicnt  of  the  fray,  and  his  warriors  arc  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  five  hundred  men.  But  they  return  with  a  roinforce- 
ment  of  t  wo  tliousand,  and  the  nine  thousand  servants  of  the 
Ihirgundians  are  all  massacred  to  the  very  last  of  them,  toge- 
ther with  twelve  chosen  wariiors  beside. 

Daukwart  aloue  remaining,  defends  himself  against  the  flood 
of  his  assailants.  Forcin<^  a  p:ussage  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  he 
plunges  ont,  constantly  lighting  while  retreating  toward  the 
hali  where  the  kings  were  dining,  and  where  no  one  knew  as 
yet  anything  of  the  massacre  that  had  just  taken  place.  He 
arrives  and  rushes  in,  covered  with  bloodf  with  his  sword  in  his 
hsnd  and  without  his  shield,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
^oang  prince  Orteliebe  was  going  abont  from  table  to  table  and 
introducing  himself  to  guest  after  gnest. 

"  YoVL  are  too  much  at  your  ease  here,  brother  llagen,"  ex- 
claimed Dankwart ;  "  know  th:it  all  our  servants  and  their 
twelve  chiefs  have  been  butcherL'd  by  the  liunHl"  At  this 
announcement,  IIul^  -n  (irnw^his  sword.  With  the  lirst  blow  he 
levels  he  hews  oH'  tiie  head  of  little  Orteliebe,  and  makes  it  tly 
into  the  lap  of  its  mother;  with  a  second  he  kills  the  governor 
of  the  child,  and  with  the  third  cuts  otf  au  arm  of  tiio  minstrel 
who  is  playing  the  flute  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
"Bieceive  now,"  says  lie  to  liim,  "  the  reward  for  thy  message 
to  the  Burgundians,"  and  he  oontinnes  to  strike  and  to  kill  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  whilst  Yolker,  his  faitfafni  oompanion, 
is  imitating  his  example.  The  Hnns  defend  tbemselTeB  as  well 
SB  they  can. 
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All  this  had  boon  dnno  ia  tliu  twinkling  of  an  eve,  and  before 
the  three  Burguudian  kings  had  time  to  prevent  the  carnage  by 
their  interference.  Th^y  make  a  niomeutary  attempt  to  stop  it; 
hut  when  they  see  thai  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  they  themseW* 
draw  their  swords  and  likewise  commenoo  the  wotk  of  destnic* 
tion.  The  finnfl,  who  htd  pnraied  Dinkwart  to  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  hall,  hearing  the  oonfiuion  aad  the  crie» 
of  tiie  fraf,  endeavor  to  force  en  entmiee  tlie  purpose  of 
aiding  their  fnenda.  But  Dankwart,  who  ii  etationed  at  the 
door,  repulses  them  and  keeps  them  at  bay* 

Attila  and  Chrimhild  are  m  the  most  tenible  affonies  at  the 
sight  of  the  combat.  Chrimhild  then  tnma  to  Uietrich  and 
says  :  "  Kf»ble  chief  of  the  Amehingcn,  wilt  tlion  puffer  me  to 
})eri8h  witlmnt  succor f  AthI  wliat  succor  can  i  bring  thee, 
my  noble  queen  f  was  Dietilcir-  reply;  1  am  in  dread  tV>r 
myt^lf  and  for  my  friends.  'X\\v  l^uru'undians  are  so  furious  in 
their  carnage,  that  it  is  imj)ossible  to  stop  them."  Chrimhild 
renews  her  entreaties,  and  Dietrich  bestirring  himself  at  last 
rejoins:  "  I  will  try  what  I  can  do and  thereupon  the  chief 
of  warriors  lifts  up  his  voice  of  thunder — a  voice  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  poet,  reaounded  far  through  the  pahiee 
like  the  eonnd  of  a  bufiiuo^horn. 

At  this  Toiee  and  at  the  command  of  Gnniher,  the  Bnrgun- 
dians  suspend  the  combat  for  a  moment.  Dietneh  then  de* 
mands  permiBsion  to  withdraw  his  Amelungen  and  to  take  along 
with  him  whomsoever  he  pleased.  His  request  is  granted. 
Then,  extending  one  hand  to  Chrimhild  and  the  other  to  Attila, 
he  conducts  them  out  of  the  hall  with  six  hundred  men.  Rudi- 
ger  nsk^  and  obtains  the  same  favor.  He  retires  with  iive 
huiidrc'l  uf  his  fnllfjwers. 

Alter  the  departure  of  tin  ,-o  t^vo  chiefs,  the  combat  com' 
mences  anew  and  continues  till  all  tlie  Huns  present  are 
completely  exterminated.  The  Burgundians,  now  victorious, 
take  a  few  moments'  rest,  while  Yolker  and  iiageu,  ieanini;  un 
their  shields  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  tower  which  led  to  the  hall, 
insnlt  and  defy  the  Runs  who  had  remained  without. 

In  this  state  of  affiurs,  Giselher,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  Bnrgnndians  were  going  to  be  assailed  again  by  new  floods 
of  the  enemy,  proposes  to  clear  the  hall  of  ^e  dead  bodies  with 
which  it  was  encumbered.  Seven  thousand  of  them,  either 
dead  or  dving,  are  thrown  out  of  the  windows  before  the  yer$ 
eves  of  tneir  friends  or  relatives,  who  lament  that  the/  are 
obliged  to  see  the  wounded  perish  in  this  manner,  whose 
life  might  have  been  saved  by  a  little  timely  aid.  "I  have 
l)een  ccmftdentlv  assured  that  these  Huns  are  irood  for  nothinjr 
cowards/'  says  V  olker  at  the  sight ;  "  look  at  them,  how  thev  :in' 
crying  like  women,  instead  of  taking  up  and  attending  to  tiioe<$ 
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of  tlicm  who  are  merely  wounded."  A  noble  margrave  of  the 
Iluns,  licarinp  Yolker  epcak  m  this  manner  ana  taking  Ins 
advice  to  be  a  friendly  one,  advances  for  tlic  purpof;c  of  run  v- 
ing  off  one  of  liis  relatives  whom  he  perc  eives  wounded  amid 
the  pile  of  the  dead,  and  Volkcr  kills  nim  with  fin  arrow. 

Meanwhile  Attiln,  who  is  henceforth  as  furious  against  his 
guests,  as  he  had  at  first  been  benevolent  and  generons  toward 
them,  has  also  armed  himself  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  while  Chrhnhild  on  her  part  again  resorts  to  tears,  to 
promises  and  to  entreades  in  order  to  excite  her  warriorB 
against  Ha^n.  Inflamed  by  these  her  exhortatiooB)  iring,  a 
yonng  Danish  chief,  attached  to  serrioe  of  Attila,.  demands 
his  arms  for  the  pnrpose  of  trying  his  luck  against  the  redoubted 
iragcn  ;  several  of  his  friends  propose  to  follow  him,  but  im- 
pelled by  a  generons  love  of  glory,  iring,  throwing  himself  at 
their  feet,  eonjnres  them  to  allow  him  to  fight  the  enemy  alone. 

He  first  dirfct*^  ln«  attack  acnin^t  TTnf]^en  and  Volker  both 
snecer^iv  ely  ;  and  tinding  himself  unable  to  gain  any  advantaire 
over  them,  he  falls  upon  other  warriors  of  whom  he  kills 
several ;  then  suddenly  turning  again  to  Hagen,  ho  wounds 
him  and  escapes  without  any  hurt.  But  he  scarcely  gives  him- 
self time  to  breathe.  Encouraged  by  the  encouiiums  of  Ohrim- 
hild  and  cliallengcd  by  Ilagen,  he  returns  to  the  combat.  But 
his  hour  is  at  hand,  and  Ilagen  strikes  him  with  a  mortal  blow. 
Two  of  his  friends,  Imfried^  and  Haward,  advance  in  <Mder  to 
aven^  him,  bnt  thej  are  likewise  slain.  Their  men  then 
rallying  force  a  passage  into  the  hall,  and  the  combat  com* 
mences  again  within.  The  new  assailants  fall,  one  after  tlie 
other,  and  the  Bnrgimdians,  wearied  by  their  desperate  efforts, 
repose  upon  the  b<Mies  of  the  slain. 

Their  repose  however  is  soon  interrupted.  At  the  behest  of 
Attila  and  Chrimhild,  the  Iluns  precipitate  thcmsolvc'^  fiirainst 
thern  ;  thev  defend  thcni?elves  with  the  same  intrepidity  and 
with  the  same  success,  until  the  liour  of  midnight  strikes.  AVhen, 
on  the  iiKu  iiing  of  the  followiiig  day,  they  deliberate  in  reiranl 
to  their  position,  they  become  convinced  of  the  impo»sibility  of 
offering  any  further  resistance  to  an  enemy,  whose  numbers 
they  perceive  increasing  every  moment,  while  their  own  is 
necessarily  diminishiDg,  and  they  resolve  on  making  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  of  peaioe.  Gnnther  and  his  two  brothers  come 
ont  to  treat  with  Attila  and  Ohrimhild  in  a  conference  which 
the  latter  had  agreed  to.  Bnt  Attila  declares,  that  after  all 
the  mischief  they  had  done  they  had  no  peace  to  expect  from 
him.  Glemot  solicits  at  least  the  favor  of  leaving  the  hall  in 
which  they  were  shut  np,  and  of  dying  by  fighting  in  the 
open  sir. 
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AttilH  and  the  TTnrts  wonld  prol)abljr  have  con-dented  to  this 
requt'st,  but  Chriinljild  rel'uHi.s  to  grant  it.  Gi^^ Hut  renews  it 
in  his  turn,  and  cruvcs  the  pardon  of  his  sister  in  consideration 
of  the  tenderness  and  uiiection  M'liicli  he  liad  ever  e:^hibited 
toward  her.  "  You  deserve  no  pardon/'  replied  the  quceii, 
"  Since  Hagen  has  murdered  my  son.  I^evertneleBB,  ye  are  tlie 
cliildTea  of  my  mother,  and  I  will  eonaoit  to  let  von  go  in 
peace,  if  yon  will  but  t oncnder  Ha^.''  ^  Kever  r'  cddaims 
Gemot ;  thia  can  aever  be  I  And  if  there  were  ten  thousand 
of  UB,  we  would  aooner  periah,  all  of  us,  than  deliver  up  a  nnrie 
one  of  our  number Yes,  let  ua  die  t"  uM^  Gis^er. 
one  can  prevent  us  from  dying  like  brave  men.'' 

The  parley  being  broken  ofi',  Chrimhild  sets  fire  to  the  foar 
corners  of  the  palace,  and  in  an  instant  the  flamet*  envelop  the 
hall  of  the  Burgiindians,  who  arc  eitlier  suffocated  by  tlie  grnoke 
or  devoured  by  the  heat.  (Vies  of  horror  and  dolorous  groans 
are  arising  in  every  direction :  "  Oh,  how  frightful  it  is  to 
perish  in  tlie  midst  of  the  fire  I  How  sweet  it  would  be  to  die 
Ughtiug  in  die  open  air! — ah !  what  a  horrid  thirst !" 

"When  Hagen  lieard  these  lamentations  from  the  door  of  the 
hall,  which  in  conjunction  with  Volker  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend,  he  ahonta  with  a  loud  Yoiee :  "Xiet  him  who  is  athirst 
drink  blood  I  1^  the  nidat  of  a  conflagration  like  tMa,  blood 
ia  better  than  wine."  At  theae  words  one  of  the  BurgnndianB 
kneela  down  by  the  side  of  a  corpse,  and  undoing  his  helmet 
begins  to  drink  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  its  wounds,  and 
though  this  waa  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tasted  it,  bo  still 
finds  it  very  excellent.  Thanks  for  your -advice,  Sir  fiageo," 
exclaimed  the  refreshed  warrior,  as  he  rose;  "I  am  mnch 
obliged  to  you ;  I  have  quenclicd  my  tbir^^t  completely  !"  And 
otherp,  who  heard  him  sa}  that  the  blood  was  good,  drank  of 
it  in  their  turn  and  felt  tliemselves  relieved. 

Meanwhile  the  iianies  continue  to  penetrate  into  the  liall. 
The  Burgundians,  driven  into  the  backGn*uuiiU,  j>rotect  them- 
selves with  their  shields  as  well  as  they  can,  and  in  order  tu 
prevent  the  bauds  of  their  helmets  from  taking'  tire,  tliey  steep 
them  in  blood.  The  conflagration,  however,  gradually  abates 
at  laat.  The  hall  waa  roofd  in  audi  a  way  aa  to  resist  the 
effect  of  the  flamea.  But  of  all  the  number  of  the  Bnxgan- 
dians  six  hundred  only  remained ;  four  hundred  had  poriSiad 
either  in  eombat  or  in  the  flames 

After  a  few  boura,  which  had  been  a  centurj  of  inexpressible 
anguish,  Oisdli^  aaya:  "I  think  it  must  be  nearly  daylight^ 
I  feel  a  fresh  breeze  rising."  "  Yes,"  says  another,  ^IperceiTe 
the  day  approaching,  but  tlie  day  will  bring  us  no  athrantsge 
over  the  night.  Let  us  prepare  to  die  with  honor  I" 
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His  word  was  true ;  for,  Foarceij  had  dayliVht  made  its 
•  a['|K  iirance,  before  the  Burgundiaua  were  a^bailed  anew  by 
multitudes  of  Huns  which  kept  incrca^ug  around  them  every 
moment. 

Badiger,  the  good  margrave,  touched  by  their  distress,  makes 
a  final  attemnt  to  reconcile  them  to  Attila.  But  Dietrich,  to 
whom  he  adareeaes  himself,  declares  the  king's  unwillingness 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace.  Rudiger  is  discons^ate: 
he  is  unable  to  restrain  his  teara;  he  laments  the  frightful 
destiny  of  the  valiant  warriors,  who  had  been  his  guests,  and 
one  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law.  One  of  Attila'e  men,  who  wit- 
nesses this  anguish,  loudly  denounces  him  to  Chrimhild  as  a 
traitor  and  a  coward,  who  only  desires  peace  from  a  lack  of 
courage  to  fight  and  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  vassal.  Rndiger's 

frief  i£  f(uelled  for  a  moment  by  \m  anger.  He  kills  his  tra- 
ucer  by  a  blow  with  his  list,  and  oj)enly  declares  tliat  he  can 
not  in  consistency  with  good  faith  light  against  men,  wlio  hud 
corae  to  the  court  of  Attila  under  his  escort  and  protection. 
But  Attila  reproaches  him  sharply  for  this  refusal  to  serve. 
Chrimhild  presses  her  suit  still  more  urgently;  she  reminds 
him  of  the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  at  Worms  to  aid  her 
and  to  avenge  her  on  her  enemiesi  and  finally  throws  herself 
at  his  feet  to  implore  his  assistance.  Attila  carries  his  import 
tunitr  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  generous  Budiger  is  thus 
divided  between  two  contrary  dutie^  ooth  of  which  are  equally 
imperious  and  equally  jpainfui.  ^  On,  how  unfortunate  I  am  r 
he  then  exclaims  in  his  distress,  <^  to  have  lived  to  see  a  si^ht 
like  this !  To-day  I  am  compelled  to  lose  my  honor,  my  faith, 
my  probity  and  all  that  God  has  given  me.  Whichever  party 
I  may  serve,  or  whichever  I  may  abandon,  I  still  shall  Ih^  in 
the  wrong,  and  if  X  keep  neutral  and  undivided,  I  shall  be 
blamed  by  all." 

Then  turning  toward  Attila, ho  said;  "My  lie^c  and  master, 
take  back  whatever  1  hold  in  lief  from  you ;  take  back  your 
lands  and  castles ;  1  ^vant  no  more  of  them.  I  am  going  to 
depart.  I  shall  take  iny  daughter  by  one  hand  and  my  wife 
by  the  other,  and  I  shall  go  begging  my  bread  throughout  the 
country,  but  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  mith  and 
honor." 

Chrimhild  and  Attila.  howeveri  are  not  yet  read^  to  accept 
the  refusal;  thej  ledouole  their  entreaties  and  their  prayers^ 
until  at  last  they  succeed  in  shaking  the  resolution  of  Kudigcr. 
"The  matter  is  therefore  settled  now,"  exclaimed  the  noble 
margrave,  "  and  X  shall  have  to  give  my  life  to-day  for  the 
benefits  yon  have  conferred  on  me !  Til  die,  then,  smce  youML 
have  it  so  1  Xn  a  few  moments  my  lands,  my  castles  will  revert 
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to  yon  through  a  hand  of  which  I  am  now  ignorant.  I  com- 
mend to  you  my  wife  and  daiigliter." 

Then  fuming  to  his  warriors,  lie  said :  "  Quick,  arm  your- 
Bclves,  ye  braves  ;  let  all  of  you  be  anned  !  We  are  about  to 
inarch  against  the  Burgundians."  When  the  latter  perceive 
him  advancin":  at  the  head  of  his  men,  they  are  struck  with 
surprise  and  ^  ief.  Tliey  are  now  troubled  for  the  first  time. 
The  idea  of  fighting  against  the  generous  Rudiger,  whom  every- 
body honored,  and  to  whom  ther  themselTes  were  under  so 
many  obli^tions,  fills  them  with  horror. 

BatKndigerhas already  arrived  within  speaking-distanceof  the 
enemy.  He  sets  his  soperb  bnclder  down  npon  tne  gronnd  for  a 
moment,  which  was  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  them. 

Defend  yonrBelves,  ye  raliant  Burgnndianst"  he  exclaims, 
"  I  am  constrained  to  attack  you."  Protestations  of  amity  and 
of  regret  are  interchanged  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  combat  was  to  commence,  Ilagen  suspends  it  once 
more  by  exclaiming:  "Noble  Kudiger,  here  is  the  magniticcnt 
shield  which  your  good  lady,  the  margravine,  ])resented  to  me, 
and  wliich  1  carried  with  me  as  a  precious  gift  of  friendship  to 
the  country  of  the  Iluns.  liut  t^ee,  it  is  n(nv  completely  muti- 
lated by  the  blows  of  the  Huns.  How  gladly  would  I  exchange 
my  cuirass  for  a  shield  like  yours!"  "By  giving  you  this 
shield,"  says  Kudiger,  "I  shall  perhaps  offend  tlie  queen.  But 
here  it  is,  notwithstanding  I  Take  it,  brave  Hagen,  and  may 
yod  Bafel^'  carry  it  to  the  land  of  the  Borgnndians  I" 

On  seeing  Kudiger  thns  depriving  himself  of  his  bnekler, 
many  wamorB  who  had  never  wept  before,  were  moved  to 
tears.  1 1  agen  h  i  mself  was  touched,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  iifi:ht  against  him. 

Volker,  iiaving  witnessed  this  scene,  advances  in  his  turn 
toward  Kndiger.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  behold  the  bracelets 
which  your  kind  ladv  the  margravine  gave  to  me,  recom- 
mending me  to  take  them  with  me  to  the  fetes,  when  we  were 
coming  on.  Will  you  inform  her  that  I  am  wearing  them  ?" 
"  Yes,  brave  Volker,"  was  Kudiger's  reply,  "1  promise  yon  to 
do  so,  if  I  t^ee  her  again  !" 

"  After  this  admirable  incident,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
comjiartd  to  that  of  a  pure  ray  of  the  sun  in  the  midbt  of  a  most 
terrible  tempest,  the  combat  recommences.  Kudiger,  after 
having  made  great  havoc  among  the  Burgundians,  is  assailed 
by  O^ot;  they  both  figlit  for  a  great  whue  with  eaual  valor, 
and  they  conclude  by  killing  each  other.  After  tne  fall  of 
Bndiger,  all  his  followers  are  cnt  to  pieces  to  the  veiy  lart  of 
them. 

Heanwhile  the  rumor  of  Rudiger^s  death  qmads  in  ereiy 
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direction,  and  with  this  mmor  an  inexpressible  consternation 
and  sorrow.  Attila  and  ChrimliiM  pfirtirnlarly  are  fall  of 
despair.  Dietrich  is  unwilliii*^  to  credit  the  odious  news.  Old 
Hildel)nuid  is  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  troop  of  Amelungen,  all  armed  and  ready 
for  action  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Hildebrand  sets  out,  and  having  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  the  Burgundians,  he  asks  what  had  become  of  Eudi^^t  r. 
Tlie  reply  was  l£at  he  was  dead,  and  at  this  reply  the  Amelun- 
gen  begin  to  weep  and  to  lament  nntil  their  beards  and  cheeks 
are  oorapletely  innndated  with  their  tears.  Kow,  dben,  ye 
BargnndianS)'' replied  Hildebrand  with  a  voice  broken  with 
frequent  Bobfl^  "give  up  the  bodyof  Rndiger,  that  we  may  render 
the  last  service  to  him  whom  we  wonla  hare  so  gladly  served 
alive  1"  **The  body  of  Kadigerl  No  one  shtul  bring  it  to 
you,"  replied  Volker.  "  You  may  come  yourselves  and  take  it, 
as  it  lies  here  all  besmeared  with  blood.  The  service  ye  wish 
to  render  him  will  be  all  the  more  complete  for  it." 

After  tliese  in;=iolent  wortls,  the  altercation  between  the  Ame- 
lunffen  and  the  liurgundians  hecnnies  still  sliarper,  until  it 
finally  ends  in  a  combat  in  whicli  all  of  Dietrich's  warriors  are 
killed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hildebrand,  who  retreats, 
wounded  by  llagen.  On  the  bide  of  the  Burgundiaus,  Ilagen 
and  Gunther  are  the  only  warriors  left  alive. 

Gomplelelj  corered  with  blood,  Hildebrand  retnnis  to  I)ie> 
trich,  who,  seeing  him  wounded,  and  without  giving  him  time 
to  explain  himself,  says  to  him :  Yon  have  suffered  no  more 
than  yon  have  merited !  Why  did  you  break  the  i>eace  which 
I  had  jiromised  to  the  Burgnndians  ?"  "  We  have  only  de- 
manded the  body  of  Budiger  and  the  Bni^ndians  have  refused 
it."  At  these  words,  Dietrich,  no  longer  now  in  donbt  about 
the  death  of  Kudiger,  gives  vent  to  t(  nrs  and  lamentations  for 
the  fir-st  time  in  his  life.  "  Give  orders  to  my  nien  to  arm 
them«f'he«  at  once,"  he  theronpou  exhorted  TTildebrand  ;  "and 
bring  me  my  arms,  too;  1  will  ]>roceed  myself  to  quer^tiua  the 
Burgundians."  "  You  have  no  other  man  besides  myself, 
dear  master,"  w  as  Jlildebrand's  reply  ;     all  the  rest  are  dead." 

New  source  of  anguish  to  Dietrich  this,  who  arms  himself 
with  all  possible  speed  and  then  marches  with  rapid  strides  to- 
ward die  Bnmmdians,  followed  by  Hildebrand.  Having 
arrived  at  the  cuK>r  of  the  hall  where  Gnnther  and  Hagen  are 
stationed,  ready  to  defend  themselves,  the  hero  pats  his  shield 
upon  tlie  ground,  as  a  sign  of  pacific  intentions.  lie  complains 
oi  the  death  of  his  men,  of  that  of  Rndiger,  and  of  their  refn- 
aal  to  give  np  the  bod^  of  the  latter.  ^  AH  this,"  he  adds, 
requires  some  x^aration.  Sorrender  yonreelves  therefore  at 
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discretion  into  my  lumds;  I  will  protect  you  with  all  my  influ- 
ence and  power,  so  tliat  none  of  the  Ilund  dare  to  do  you 
the  slightest  injury.  I  pledge  you  inv  word  to  reconduct  you 
to  your  country  and  to  aie,  it  need  be,  In  your  defence."  "  May 
God  forbid,"  exclaimed  Hagen,  that  two  brave  warriors,  BtiU 
in  poeaeesion  of  their  arniB  wherewith  they  may  defend  them- 
Bel  \  OS,  ehould  ever  aonender  to  any  man  whoever  he  may  be !" 

Very  well,  then,  let  iiB  Bee  how  yon  wOl  defend  younelf  1" 
was  Dietrich'a  reply. 

Hmupon  the  combat  between  the  two  powerful  warrim 
commences.  Dietrich  i%  at  first  obliged  to  employ  all  his  agi- 
lity and  skill  to  avoid  the  blows  of  iftgen  and  of  Ins  redoubt- 
able Balmung,  Sie<;tVicd'6  former  6word.  lint  after  a  while, 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  l^ur«;nudian  exposed  his  side, 
he  wounds  him  with  a  large,  deej)  gash.  "There  you  are 
wounded,  iiageni"  said  Dietrich  then;  "I  should  acquire  but 
little  honor,  were  T  to  make  an  end  of  you  ;  T  prefer  to  mako 
you  prisoner."  Wliile  uttering  these  words,  he  throws  aside  his 
shield,  and  rushing  suddenly  upon  Ilagen  incloses  him  in  hig 
iron  arms,  binds  him  and  carries  him  thns  bonad  to  Ohrimbild, 
sayiug :  "  Spare  him  his  life ;  who  knows  but  that  at  soife  fn- 
tore  day  he  may,  by  his  faithful  services,  repair  the  mischief  he 
has  done  you  ? 

Clirimhild  is  filled  with  joy  at  aspectade  like  this ;  and  mak- 
ing Dietrich  many  acknowledgments,  she  orders  Hagen  to  be 
transported  into  a  dark  dungeon.  Dietrich  returns  to  Gunther, 
and  after  a  long  combat  throws  him  at  last  upon  the  ^ound, 
sureharges  liim  with  fetters  and  brings  him  before  Chrinihiid. 
"  Know,  noble  lady,  know,"'  says  he  then  to  lier,  that  never 
valiant  men  like  these  were  delivered  j^risoners  to  a  ^ueen. 
^  Permit  my  friendship  to  preserve  their  lives."  Chnmhild 
assures  him  that  his  prayer  would  be  granted,  and  the  hero 
retires  weeping. 

But  scaicely  had  he  departed,  when  the  queen  ordered  Gun- 
ther and  Hagen  to  be  thrown  into  separate  priBona.  Then  mak- 
ing her  appearance  before  the  latter,  she  aocosted  him  thus: 

Hagen,  it  you  will  restore  to  me  tne  treasure  of  which  you 
have  robbed  me,  I  will  permit  you  to  return  to  the  country  of 
the  Buigundians."  My  noble  queen,*'  relied  Hagen^ your 
words  are  spoken  to  the  wind.  I  have  sworn,  that  I  would 
never  indicate  or  surrender  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  to 
any  one,  as  long  as  one  of  my  masters  is  alive." 

At  these  words  of  Ilagen,  Chriniliild  leaves  him ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  she  returns,  holding  a  bleeding 
head  by  its  hair.  "  You  have  no  longer  any  master,"  says  she 
to  Ilagen,  as  she  presents  the  head  to  liim,  ^^and  now  you 
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iiuiv  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  trcafiure."  Ilagen,  darting 
a  giance  at  the  head,  recognizes  it  at  onee  as  that  of  Gunthcr, 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  inteneest  grief,  exclaims:  ^'It  all 
has  come  to  pass,  as  I  have  wished  it  God  and  myself  now 
only  know  wnere  the  treasnre  of  the  Nibelnngen  is.  Ihon,  de> 
mon  of  a  woman»  wilt  never  know,  nor  ever  own  a  particle 
of  it." 

"  I  shall  have  at  least  this  sword  of  it,"  was  Chrimhild's  re- 
ply ;    it  is  my  Siegfried's  ;  he  wore  it  when  I  saw  him  last." 

She  then  seizop  tlic  sword  by  tlip  ln*]t,  and  Imvino;  drawn  it  out 
of  the  scabbard  brandUhes  it  over  ila|{en  and  with  a  single  blow 
cuts  off  his  head. 

Attila,  Hikicbrand  and  Dietrich,  meanwhile  arriving  and 
perceiviner  what  Chrinihihl  had  done,  are  seized  witli  liorror. 
Hildebraad  cannot  restrain  hib  anger ;  he  rushes  upon  lier  and 
FtrikeB  her  with  such  violence,  that  he  kills  her.  Thus  ends  the 
barbarous  tragedy.* 

«  Hm  poatcooeliidM  tti«  tonibto  MtloaoriiiiepopM  with  fUfDlIowim  two  iltiiiu  i 

Jne  Chan  iach  niht  bMotelSes ,  vu  lidMr  d»  gMdUMli  • 

wan  christen  unt  heiden  .  weinen  mui  do  stcli. 
vflbe  uDl  knehte  .  oni  manige  tcbone  meit . 
ditktlMincklrMiiiidMi.  dhitlltrgroiirtaBMt, 

Jfne       hiiNiiifttnere  .  TimiltrgrwmiMit. 

die  da  rr^bri^rn  wnrrn  .  dio  Iasoo  ligCD  lot , 
wle  ir  dmcli  an  geviengt-D  .  git  der  Huneo  dkt. 
]ii»luitdaiMn«ln  ende  .  das  ist  der 

«Uwliii««Uat. 

1  Ciitmot  iMiQM  glre,  or  wfjut       nfttTwriril  taTvi-  flivo, 

Furllier  than  UiU: — fair  wife  aiiJ  kniiiht  w«fr«  t^evn  wiUj  weej)iug  fao^^ 

And  eke  the  tniatv  yeomanry,  v.  m  I  ^  r  thtlrlHendii  no  leas* 

ThM  iMve  I  ^nvaiut  nato  «a  eo4  Tos  KubOitasK'a  Ooniva. 

\  T*  LaM^uf  *s  text  Md  Birolt'a  triiirtBto.^g4, 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WALTER  OF  AQUITANIA. 
III.     ANALTSIB    OF  WALTSB. 

The  author  of  the  "Song^of  the  Nibelungen  "  is  entirely  un- 
known. We  can  only  judge,  from  the  dialect  and  from  various 
features  of  his  work,  that  he  must  have  belonsed  to  that  nume- 
rous  and  brilliant  series  of  MinneBineers,  wnich  flourished  in 
Snabia  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  we  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  centnriet.  The  oomposilaoii  of  the  poem  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  diat  interval  and  certainlT  rather  to  the  be- 
ginning than  to  the  end  of  it.  In  fact,  we  nave  every  reascm 
to  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centniy. 

Among  the  different  monuments  of  ancient  Germanic  poetry, 
which  are  by  their  subject  related  to  the  poem  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen,  there  are  two  tlmt  are  more  immediately  and  more  ex- 

?ressly  connected  with  it.  Tlie  one  is  vaguely  entitled  Tlie 
»amentation,"  and  is  generally  appended  to  the  "  Song  of  the 
Kibelungen."  It  is  merely  a  8ort  of  compendium,  a  Bomewhat 
diversified  recapitulation  of  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  de- 
scribes the  scenes  at  the  court  of  Attila.  Its  merits  are  in  otlier 
respects  quite  indifferent.  It  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  eentuir.* 

The  other  work,  whien  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  short  poem  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Homed  Siegfried,"  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
poetic  cycle  of  the   Hd&nbuch,"  or  Book  of  H6roes.t  The 

•  This  poem  may  be  found  in  Lachmann's  edition  of  the  original  text  of  the  N'ibe- 
langtta  Lm<L  It  ia,  however,  not  now  nnenUj printod  in  oonneotion  with  tlM  tpot, 
to  which  ft  WM  OBee  regarded  ts  «B  fndbponnbw  appendix.  **It  Is  not  In  tiie  mm 
metre  as  the  Nibelnngen  Lied,  bat  in  eipht-?;yllablc  oonplet*,  and  contains  4560  llDes. 
In  the  beginning  the  adventorea  of  the  >iib'elungen  are  fihortlv  recapitulated :  after 
which  King  FItzel  ia  introdveody  accompanied  by  Dietrich  of  Berne  and  Hildebrand. 
■earching  for  the  fallen  heroes  among  the  aaheti  of  the  hall,  where  the  combat  had  taken 
place,  and  lamenting  over  every  one  of  them,  as  they  di»cover  their  feature*."  Com- 
pare Henry  Weber  in  the  "  Illu-^trationa  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  2\l.-~Ed. 

t  The  original  of  thia  Htirnen  Sejfried  "  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Voa 
der  Hagea  and  Primiaser'a  **  HaUe&bnch  la  der  Unpraebe,"  BerUa,  1816.  This  poea 
baa  the  auM  matrloal  atfootan  aa  tha  inb0laQgan,aiid  coniabia  179  ataniaa  — ITd 
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oemtrcatr!  only  of  the  early  advent n res  of  Sie^ried,  of  his  com- 
at  with  the  dragon,  and  of  the  antecedents  of  liis  marrinjre  to 
Chrimbild.  Tliere  is  a  prose  version  of  it,  which  circulates  as 
a  popular  tale  In  all  tlie  provinces  of  Germany.  It  is  a  favo- 
rite volnme  of  the  hihliothhme  Ideiie  (popular  literature)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  All  these  different  works  are  like  so 
many  threads,  by  which  the  traditions  relative  to  the  particular 
fable  of  the  Xibclungen,  link  themselves  to  the  great  body  of 
the  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans. 

most  important  peculiarity  to  be  obserr^  in  all  these 
poeme  is,  that  each  of  them  has  ita  pectOiar  physio^omj :  tiiat 
m  all  of  them  the  same  substance  nas  undergone  a  number  of 
characteristic  variations,  which  prove  that  they  are  neither  the 
copy  nor  the  imitation  of  each  other,  but  that  each  of  them  de- 
rives its  origin  directly  and  through  distinct  channels  ham  the 
comnum  sonrce  of  the  primitive  traditions. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Scandinavian  redaction  of  the  fable  of 
tlie  Nilx'hiTigen,  such  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  thv  Volsunga 
Saga,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  show,  and  I  have  shown  con- 
clusively, that  this  poetic  chrorticle  was  nothing  more  than  a 
union  or  fusion  of  difl'erent  popular  or  natinnal  songs  on  tlnj 
isolated  incidents  of  the  event,  which  constitutes  its  sub- 
ject. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  great  poem  of  tlic  Nibelun- 
gen  is  likewise  only  a  more  extended  or  more  consistenly 
arranged  redaction  of  several  detached  Song|8  and  poems  on  the 
same  snbiecti  more  ancient  than  Itself*  It  is  however  not  so 
easy  in  this  instance  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  to  a  cer- 
tainty.* 

Inasmnch  as  the  Gennans  were  converted  to  Christianity 
much  sooner  than  their  Scandinavian  brethren,  the  poetic  tra- 
ditions of  pagan  times  must  likewise  have  been  lost,  and  in 
&ct  Were  lost,  at  a  much  earlier  date  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter.  The  literature  of  the  Gennans  can  show 
nothing  that  corresponds  or  is  equivalent  to  those  songs  of  the 
Elder  Edda,  in  which  we  have  recognized  the  membei*s  of  the 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen  in  their  primitive,  disjected  and 
detached  shape,  still  forming  each  of  itself  a  separate  and 
independent  whole,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

The  history  of  Germanic  literature,  however,  exhibits  never- 
theless some  vestiges  of  modifications  or  of  successive  transfor- 
mations, which  the  same  fable  has  undergone  before  assuming 
the  final  form^  in  which  it  is  now  fixed,  and  in  which  it  seems 

*0n  tlitf  subject  eonraft  Wflbelra  Qrinnn**  **D«iilMke  ReldtBMg*;**  Lt«1iinMm^ft 

"N'ibelungen  Lied  in  si  in  r  uraprUn^rliohen  Ge»talt Grtmni'a  "  Altdinlaoto  H«M*B- 
Uvder/'  J:'refacei  Gtrvmua'  "  Deutsche  Dichtong,"  to1«  Ui, — ^'<^< 
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destined  to  remun  immortaL  These  vestiges  deserve  to  lie 
notioed. 

Tlie  author  of  the  "  Lamentation,"  or  the  "  Complaint  of  tlie 
T^n>clnngen,"  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  concludes  his  work 
with  a  very  curious  liistorical  epilogue,  in  which  he  conveys  to 
us  tlie  following  information  : 

It  was  a  certain  bisliui*  of  Pji^sau,  in  Hungary,  by  the  name 
of  Pclerin,  that  ordered  all  the  adventures  in  the  history  of  the 
Nibelungen  to  be  collected  and  written  out  in  Latin.* 

The  work  was  undertaken  from  motives  of  affection  for  hia 
kinsnuuL  Kudigcr,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare.  He  employed  a 
certain  master  Ooorad  for  this  purpose,  bat  we  know  not 
exactly  in  what  oapacity ;  whether  it  was  as  translator  or  as  a 
siniDle  copvist 

llie  author  adds,  that  it  was  after  and  on  the  anthority  of 
this  first  Latin  history  of  the  Kibelungen,  that  various  poets, 
his  predecessors,  translated  the  same  adventnres  into  Gemiani 
which  afterward  became  familiar  to  all  the  world. 

Pelerin,the  bishop  of  Passan,  Tncntioned  in  this  epilogue,  lived 
in  the  coui*se  of  the  tentli  century,  until  the  year  991.  Rudi- 
ger,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare,  who  is  designated  as  his  kins- 
man, died  in  the  year  916.  In  making  this  collection  of  tlic 
ancient  poeticAl  traditions,  relative  to  the  Kibelungen,  which 
were  then  in  circulation  in  the  southeast  of  Germany,  it  is  su[)- 
posed  to  have  been  his  intention  to  interpolate  a  eulogy  on  tins 
margrave  Budiger,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  really  plays 
a  conspicuous  and  an  admirable  idle  In  it. 

According  to  these  conjectnres,  all  of  which  are  plausible 
enough,  the  present  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  would  have  had 
for  its  basis  a  Latin  narrative,  redacted  during  the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  c^tiiry  ^from  960  to  980). 

But  this  narrative  itself  was  based  on  old  popular  songs  of 
the  epic  kind,  on  narratives  or  traditions,  which  were  anterior 
to  itself,  and  of  which  we  here  and  there  still  discover  some 
vestiges. 

In  ;i  S:ixon  poem  entitled  "Beowulf,"  and  composed  during 
the  ninth  century  at  the  latest,  we  find  allusions  to  the  history 
of  Siegfried  and  of  the  ianiuus  (Iragon  Fafnir,  which  however 
according  to  this  Saxon  tradition  was  not  slain  by  Siegfried 
himself,  hut  by  his  father  Sigmund.f 

•  Voa  PAzowe  der  bischot  PUgerio  .  dnrch  liebe  der  oevea  sis  • 
Iiiez  schribcn  disiu  mere  .  wki  es  ergangen  wsre  . 
tnit  latinischen  buoehstab^n  .  daz  m^xv/,  fur  ware  wide  h*lNUI  • 
wan  ino  seit  der  videlapre  .  din  kiliitlichiii  nia're  . 
x\  it'  ez  erjfienk  ami  l'. -<  hrn  ii  .  wun  er  ez  liorte  un<le  Ufih . 
er  undo  nuaio  ander  roan  .  daa  msere  do  briefen  began . 
•Ill  MlirfbOT,  BMiater  Kaonrat . 

Klage,  V.  2145-2151.— ITrf. 

t  Ibis  precioas  fragment  ia  printed  in  Booard'a  "  CommentarU  de  Aebua  Francis 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  those  barbaric  songs  in  the  Prank- 
ish idiom,  which  Charlemagne  ordered  to  be  collected  and 

comTnitted  to  writing.  No  one  has  said  anything  concerning 
the  tlierae  of  these  songs.  It  is  however  natural  to  suppose, 
that  some  of  them  has  direct  reference  to  those  fanioue  adven- 
t II res  of  the  Nibeluiigen,  wliich  are  so  intimately  connected 
witli  tlie  heroic  epochs  of  the  (loths,  tlie  Burgundians  and  tlio 
Franks  themselves.  All  these  songs  were  lost  at  a  very  early 
day,  especially  among  the  Franks  of  Gaul.  The  tigoted 
repuffnance,  which  Louis  le  Dt^bonnairc  exhibited  fur  these 
remuns  of  the  ancient  Qennanic  paganism,  may  perhaps  Lave 
accelerated  this  oblivkm. 

All  that  is  now  left  to  ns  of  the  kind,  is  a  single  fragment  of 
aixly  verses  in  one  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  which  we  may 
anppose  with  considerable  probability  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  songs  collected  by  Charlemagne,  and  wliich  might  serve  to 
give  ns  a  general  idea  of  them  all.  The  subject  of  this  pre- 
cious fragment  is  an  adventure  of  old  TFildebrand,  of  that  va- 
liant servant  of  Dietrich  of  Verona,  with  whom  we  are  already 
familiar  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  in  which  he  kills  the  ferocious  Chrimhild.  Witliout 
belonging  directly  to  the  fable  of  tlie  Nibelungen,  the  piece  is 
nevertheless  connected  with  it  through  the  medium  of  this  Ilil- 
debrand,  and  might  perhaps  be  strictly  classed  among  those 
isolated  songs,  which  at  a  later  period  were  reproduced  in  the 
present  form  of  the  fable.* 

In  the  twelfth  centnir  some  of  these  songs  were  still  pre- 
served  bv  memory.  In  1130,  a  Saxon  poet  or  minstrel  apprised 
Knod,  the  duke  of  Schleswick,  of  a  conspiracy  then  plotted 
anjainst  him  by  sinking  to  him  of  the  treachery,  by  which 
dhrimhild  attracted  ner  three  brothers  to  the  court  of  Attila. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  or  but  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Danes  still  sun<^  their  short  detached  poems  on  the  princii)al 
adventures  of  tne  Nibelungen.  Three  of  these  poems  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Danish  collections  of  popular  songs.  All  three 
of  them  treat  of  ChrimhiUrs  revenge,  and  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Nibelungen  among  the  Iluns.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  authors  of  the  three  poems  or  songs  in  question 
have  followed  the  Germanic  traditions  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  North,  although  the  Danes  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutons.f 

0ri(  nt:ili«,'*  torn.  i.  p.  RC4,  «q.— It  has  also  been  edited  by  Jacob  Crimm,  in  "Die 
beiden  altestcn  Gedichte  aas  dem  8ten  Jahrhundt  rt,"  etc.,  Ca«8el,  1812. — A  reprint  of 
the  original  text,  with  a  I^tin  aud  English  ver»ion  of  it,  h  furnishM  U  hj  the  ftUtlior  of 
the  "liluj^trations  of  Xorthrrn  Antiquities,"  p.  '113-220.— Ed. 

•  C>Tn).ir<>  K  'fnble  note-»  to  his  e  litlon  of  Beowulf.  London,  1835.  Vol.  Ist,  pago 
J5<U-2*53."   Alio  Thorpe's  edition  of  tlie  same,  Oxford,  Is:,."-). 

t  A  few  of  tlieao  Danish  aonga  are  giveu  as  in  ii^glitih  by  one  of  the  aathoni  of  tho 
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Tlierc  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  details  of 
those  Danish  soDgs  and  those  portions  of  the  Nibelnngen,  to 
Vhich  thej  corraepond.  They  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
derived  from  the  Uttter,  bat  seem  ratiber  to  aeooid,  bj  a  living 
and  an  miinterrapted  traditioiii  to  that  primitive  man  of  ahorter 
epopees,  which  preceded  and  entered  into  the  eompoaitlon  of  the 
final  and  the  great  one. 

In  default  of  all  these  indications  conceniing  the  different 
transformations,  through  which  the  Germanic  fable  of  the 
Nibelungen  must  have  passed  before  it  became  tlie  celebrated 
poem,  wTiicli  we  now  liave  under  this  title,  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  work  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
successive  labor  of  diverse  authors,  and  the  impress  of  different 
epochs.  The  traits  of  barbarous  haughtiness  and  courage,  of 
indomitable  ferocity,  of  inexorable  hatred,  must  be  referred  to 
theprimitive  elements,  to  the  pagan  ingredients  of  the  subject. 

The  beliefs  and  the  external  practices  of  Christianity  Mcere 
forced  into  a  violent  adaptation  to  theae  pnmitive  barbaric 
elements,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  time,  bnt  very 
probably  in  the  comse  of  the  tenth  centnr^,  when  the  bishop 
of  Fassau  ordered  the  above  named  collection  and  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  all  the  songs  and  detached  legends  concerning  the 
adventures  of  the  Nibelungen,  which  were  afloat  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  his  dav.  The  ancient  Glermanic  manners  had 
certainly  then  alrcaay  lost  much  of  their  primitive  rudeness. 
The  age  had  probably  commenced  to  conceive  a  heroism  of  a 
more  humane  and  of  a  milder  type,  than  that  of  the  old  Bur- 
gundians  and  Huns.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  character 
of  Rudiger,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  present  poem  of  tlio 
Nibelungen,  could  have  been  invented  in  Germany  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Latin  redaction,  that  is  to  say,  between  970  and  *J80. 
Several  traits  of  this  character  were,  in  all  probability,  added  by 
the  poet,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry  remolded  the  narrative 
composed  in  the  tenth,  under  the  auspioeB  of  the  biahop  of 
Passan. 

Bat,  that  the  allusionB  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  chi- 
valry contained  in  the  poem  must  all  of  them  be  a.ttributed  to 
the  unknown  Minnesinger,  who  was  its  last  redactor— >this  can 
not  be  a  matter  of  any  doubt.  The  tinge  of  gallantry,  with  which 
he  sometimes  invests  those  parts  of  his  sul^ect,  where  he  treats 

Illastrations  of  Northern  AntiqaiUea."  o.  t.— A  collection  of  them,  in  the  Geimw 
hngaare,  In  W.  0.  Grimm'e   AtOAnfaelM  HeMenlleder,  fttlladen,  n.  MArehen.'*  TMs 

editor  vindicates  a  hi^h  antiqaity  for  these  heroic  soiim,  and  points  out  their  relation  to 
thone  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  now  no  longer  extant,  in  liia  learned  preface  i«)  the  volume  : 
**  Was  die  Heldenlieder  betrift,  so  trasen  wir  kein  Bcdcnken,  sie  fttr  aralt  auszufreben, 
nadihre  Entatehaog  wettsorUck,  in  die  hcidnischc  Zeit  des  5ten  n.  6ten  Jahrbundcrts, 
«n  edhieben.  Es  lebt  der  Oeistjener  furcbtbaren  alten  Zeit  in  Uinen,  and  daa  Gaiicbieckt 
der  BlfMn,  wekhe  am  Eiagaqge  Jedtr  Qteckkhte  iteheib*'— U 
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of  fair  princesses,  of  enamored  warriors  and  of  nuptial  rejoic- 
iugs,  is  unquestionably  of  his  own  iTivcntioii. 

I  have  uut  the  time  for  carrying  these  observations  any 
further,  but  ihere  are  some  of  them,  to  wliich  I  shall  natu- 
rally have  to  return  again  in  .the  parallel  I  propoee  to  draw 
between  the  poem  of  the  Nibelangen  and  tnitof  Waltei^of 
Aqultania.  The  latter  is  now  to.oecnpy  onr  attention ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  .may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  those  ulterior  remrches  and  ooasiderationsy  which  a  work 
of  such;  varied  interest  and  importance  requires  and  deserves.* 

TIiiR  |>oem  is  not  a  long  onot  It  has  only  fourteen  hundred 
and  tifty  verses.  It  is,  however,  still  too  much  to  admit  of  my 
tnmslatinn^it  entire.  I  t;liall  translate  the  f^reaterpart  of  it,  ancl 
of  the  rest  1  shall  add  a  bufficicntly  detailed  epitome,  to  indicate 
the  proirress  and  tlie  ensemble  of.  the .  action  with  something 
like  completeness. 

Attila,  having  become  king  of  the  Huns,  was  amUitiuus  uf 
making  for  liiniself  a  gfeat  name  by  his  victories,  and  lie 
accordingly  commenced  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  ar]liic^  in 
search  of  conquest.  The  Franks  were  the  first  enemy  he 
enooDntered  on  his  expedition.  They  had  a  king  by  the  name 
of  Glbichy  whose  qaeen  had  just  given  birth  to  a  son  to  whom 
he  j^ve  the  name  of  Gunther* 

When  it  wa^  announced  to  him,  that  ati  army  of  Han$  had 
paseed  the  Danube,  more  numerous  than  the  grains  of  sand 
along  the  stream,  and  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  ho  assembled 
Ilia  eoonseliors  In  order  to  deliberate  on  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  They  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  tliey  wqu14 
rather  submit,  pay  tribute,  and  give  bost;igos,  than  expose 
tliemselves  to  ruin,  or  eec  their  countiiy  devabtjated,  their  inlants 
and  their  wives  led  captive. 

There  was  tlien  among  tiie  Franks  a  noble  cliicf  of  Trojaij 
descent,  having  a.  son  called  ilagen,  wlio,  though  yet  a  little 
.boy,  already  pronuhid  to  become  a  valiuut  man.  It  was 
decided,  that  llagen  t^honld  be  sent  to  Attila,  as  a  hostage,  in 
place  of  Gunther,  wlio  wu^?  as  yet  an  infant  at.  the  breasL 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Attila  directed  \aB  course 
toward  the  Icingdom  of  the  Burguudians,  then  a  flonri^hing  an4 
powerful  eonntry  nnder  king  called  Heme.  This  was  a 
noble  Idxigy  but  he  had  no  other  iieir.  to  his  crown  except  a  littl.e 
daaghter  oy  the  name  of  Hildegnnde. 

The  Huns  had  already  passed  the  Bhone  and  the  Sadne,  and 

*  Such  of  Uie  readers  aa  miiy  chose  to  follow  the  author  in  thte  waaMk  with  the  text 

of  thi^  pnf>tn  Id'fore  tht-m.  wiirfliul  it  in  Grimm's  "  Lat«'iiit8che  Gedlchle  Mu  dem  lOten 
Jahrlmudert."  (iotiiiiKcu,  fragments  uf  it  in  tho  "  CUronicoQ  NovalicienBe,"  wh.uU 
bto  be  foan  i  in  V^rit^  '•Monumeata  Germ.  Hist.,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  75,  in  Maratori's  "AoOq. 
lUL"  voL  uLt  col  6i)d.  A  Qermaa  tniii«Utioa  by  Moltw,  CftrianilM,  181S.-^U 
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in  scattered  bodies  were  pillaging  the  country.  Heme  WIS 
ChAlcms,  when  one  hit  ientmelsi  diractiug  hig  looks  to  the 
distant  fields,  began  to  ezdaim :  What  a  bnge  doad  of  dnst! 
This  is  an  enem^  adrancing.  Qnickl  Cioae  the  gates  !^ 
.  Instead  of  acceBtin^,  however,  this  call  to  arins,  the  king 
deliberates  and  aeeides  on  tvaatiBg.  Going  oat  of  the  citjr,  he 
fepairs  to  the  eamp  of  the  Huns  with  immense  treasnres  and 
eonclndes  a  peacoi  leaving  his  daughter  as  hostage^  wliile 
Attila  pnrsnes  his  march  toward  the  west. 

A  prince  by  the  name  of  Alter  was  tlien  reigning  in  Aqui- 
tiuiia.  He  had  a  son,  as  vet  a  little  bov,  who  wa»  called 
Walter.  Tin's  king  and  that  of  the  Burgundiaus  had  pn^iiiised 
each  other  tliat  tlieir  children  should  be  united  in  marriage  as 
buuii  as  thev  were  of  a  j>i(>per  age.  When  iiitornied  of  the 
ap])roach  of  the  liuiiH,  and  of  the  subniisgion  of  tiie  Franks 
and  the  Burgundians,  Alter  was  in  great  distress,  and  gave  up 
the  hope  of  defending  hiinself*  *^ &t  ns make  peaee|''said he 
to  himselfy  we  shall  not  be  dishonored  for  ha^hu^  acted  like 
the  Franks  and  the  Buigondians.''  Thereupon  be  sends  hie 
tribute  and  his  son  Walter  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns,  who  hav- 
ing now  amved  at  the  fdrthmnost  limits  of  the  West,  roeome 
their  journey  to  their  own  country  with  alacrity  and  joy. 

Attila  treated  the  three  children,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  liostages,  with  tlie  ntmogt  tenderness,  and  had  them 
educated  witli  the  same  care  as  if  they  were  his  own.  ITe  wanted 
to  have  the  two  young  boys  constantly  nnder  his  eye,  and  he  had 
them  instructed  in  everything,  especially  in  martial  exercises, 
in  Biich  a  manner,  that  they  soon  gur}){i8sed  in  point  of  bravery 
and  prudence  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  of  the  Huns.*  Attila 
placed  them  at  the  liead  ot*  urmy ;  they  brought  several 
wars,  which  happened  to  occur,  to  a  glorious  termination,  and 
the  king  loved  both  of  them  more  and  more  every  day. 

Hildegnnde,  cm  the  other  hand,  pleased  the  wifo  of  Attila  so 
mnch  bj  her  graceful  manners,  her  gentleness  and  her  address, 
that  the  queen  intmsted  her  with  the  eare  of  her  treasures;  and 
the  young  captive  was  thus  herself  a  queen  and  the  mistress  of 
her  own  actions.f  Meantime,  Gibich,  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
had  died,  and  his  son  Gunther,  who  had  succeeded  him,  broke 
the  treaty  *  f  ]ieace  with  the  Huns,  by  refusing  to  pay  them  the 
stipulatecl  tribute.   Hagen  was  no  sooner  informea  of  this  than 

*Y.  laSi  Qal  simal  iofenlo  cre«ceiite8  mentis  et  cto, 
Mbore  vinoebMl  fortes  «nimoqtie  sophistM, 
Donee  jam  eonetoi  rapenurent  fortiter  Honnos. 
Militisr  p^riinoH  tunc  AtUlafecerslillM; 

Bed  Don  ijnmerito  — Ed, 

t  T.  114 :  £t  iDodicum  deest,  qnin  regn«t  «t  ipta ; 

Km  qoldqvM  ▼•tadt  d«  nbw  licit  et  actto.-^. 
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he  fled  secretly  by  nigbt|  and  returned  for  the  purpoae  of 
rejoining  his  new  monarch.  Walter  WM  at  this  moment  csnry* 
ing  on  war  at  the  head  of  his  Iluni,  and  hh  moyements  weie 

everywhere  attended  with  siieccss. 

Ospim,  the  queen,  having  ])ecome  informed  of  Ilagen'a 
escape,  and  fearing  tliat  of  Walter,  who  was  universally 
reg-arded  a»  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  earnestly  cxliorted  Attila 
to  marry  him  to  a  princess  selected  from  the  daughters  of  the 
Huns,  and  provided  with  a  rich  dowry,  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
retftining  him  in  his  service.  The  king  approved  her  advice, 
and  when  Walter,  who  was  then  away  on  some  campaign,  had 
retnmed  with  his  anny,  he  offered  tlie  young  warrior  a  oeaati* 
fnl  wife  and  immense  riches*  Bat  Walter,  who  had  already 
other  designs  in  his  head,  refused,  under  the  pretext  of  being - 
unwilling  to  contract  an  alliance  which  might  oiTert  him  from 
his  military  life  and  from  the  service  of  the  king.  A  new  War 
having  broken  out  soon  after,  Walter  again  had  the  command 
of  it,  and  distinguished  himself  even  more  than  ordinarily. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  capital  he  is  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  delight  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  the  hero 
withdraws  from  the  scene  of  congratulation  and  of  joy  at  an 
early  hour,  and  without  thinking  of  his  rej>06e,  although  very 
mucli  fatigued. 

Having  entered  the  palace,  he  immediately  repairs  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king,  where  he  linds  Hildegnnde  all  alone- 
Embracing  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  he  says  to  her,. 
*^  I  am  dymg  with  thirst,  go  and  get  me  something  to  drink."' 
They  botn  were  aware  that  they  bad  been  affianced  to  each 
other  from  their  infancy.  Hildegunde  bestirs  herself;  she  im- 
mediately fills  a  large  and  costly  goblet  with  wine,  and  presents 
it  to  Walter.  The  latter  takes  it  in  one  hand,  while  making 
tiie  Bign  of  the  cross ;  and  with  the  other  he  holds  and  presses 
that  of  his  affianced,  who,  standing  before  him,  looks  at  him 
without  saying  a  word.  After  having  <[ualfed  the  beverage, 
the  youth  "^returns  the  empty  cup  to  her  with  these  words: 

Our  lot  is  a  common  and  a  nuitual  one,  Hildegunde  ;  we  are 
both  of  us  exiles;  we  have  been  betrothed  to  each  other  j  have 
tlie  affianced  nothing  to  say  to  each  other  ?" 

Hildegunde,  under  the  impression  that  Walter  was  merely 
jesting,  liee^itates  a  moment  and  then  replies:  "Why  dost  thou 
say  what  thou  really  dost  not  desire  and  what  is  not  in  thy 
heart?  Canst  tho«  still  recogniie  me,  poor  captive  diat  I  am, 
as  thy  betrothed  r 

*•  Far  be  it  ttom  my  intention  to  trifle  with  thee,"  was  the 
young  warrior^s  reply,  **  tiiere  is  no  deceit  in  what  I  say,  Hilde- 
gunde. We  are  alone  herei  and  if  I  oonld  believe  thee  poa> 
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seseed  of  a  littler  teri(leriR'Ks  fi»r  me  and  of  confidence  in  mr 
advice,  Itliuuld  instantly  reveal  to  tliee  the  secrets  of  my  lieart/' 

At  these  words,  llUde^imde.  courtcsyiDg  to  WaJter,  said  to 
liim  :  "  Command,  my  lord,  and  wluttever  thy  command  may 
be,  it  shall  be  done  with  more  alacrity  than  il"  it  were  my  own 
desire."  "  I  am  weary  of  exile,'*  rejoined  Walter,  "  I  cannot 
help  thioking  every  day  of  Aquitania,  my  sweet  native  land. 
I  have  therefore  resolved  to  flee  secretly,  and  I  should  ahready 
have  departed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efaagrin  of  abandoning 
Hildegundc."  Whatever  my  master  may  ordain,  pleasure  or 
pain,  my  love  for  him  will  niiuce  it  all  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
me,"  was  Uildecnnde's  reply. 

Therenpon  Walter,  continuing  the  conversation,  said  to  Ilil- 
degundc  in  a  low  voice:  "The  queen  has  intrusted  thee  with 
the  cure  of  her  treasnres.  Select  in  the  first  ]»hic»\  one  of  the 
Icing's  helmets,  a  c<>at  of  and  a  ruira-s,  1)earin«r  tb*'  rniirk 

of  its  workman.  Take  then  two  s»!iall  boxcH  and  till  each  of 
them  with  ])earls  and  iewelg,  to  such  an  extent  that  you  can 
scarcely  carry  them.  Make  lour  psiir  of  shoes  for  me  and  :is 
many  lor  thyself,  which  thou  shall  put  into  the  boxes  to  till  up 
the  vacant  space.  Order  the  queen's  workmen  to  fabricate 
hooks  for  catching  birds  and  fishes ;  this  will  be  our  food  on 
our  way,  and  I  shall  myself  be  the  fisherman  and  the  fowler. 
Be  careful  to  have  everything  ready  within  a  week  from  now. 

I  will  now  tell  thee  how  I  propose  to  manage  in  regard  to 
our  flight.  Seven  days  hence,  I  snail  prej^are  a  groat  banquet 
to  the  king,  the  queen,  the  princes  and  all  the  chiefs  of  t^e 
land.  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in  mv  power  to  make  them 
drink  to  ench  an  excess,  that  not  one  of  them  sliall  be  capable 
of  perceiving  anything  around  him.  Thou  ehalt  drink  no  more 
wine  tlum  is  absolutely  necessary  to  (jueneli  thy  thirst,  and  when 
they  all  shall  be  buried  in  the  sleep  of  inebriety,  we  will  take 
our  departure  for  the  West." 

Hildegunde  did  all  that  her  lover  had  commanded.  On  the 
seventh  day,  Walter  prepares  a  nuignilicent  feast,  of  which  it 
would  be  superliuous  to  give  a  description  here.  I  may  also  omit 
relating  in  detail  how  all  the  guests  present  ended  by  falling 
asleep  pell-mell,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  Walter  and  Hilde* 
^nde  were  the  only  persons  in  the  palace,  that  remained  in,  a 
condition  to  will  or  to  do  a  rational  thing. 

Walter  then  calls  his  lady-love,  and  orders  her  to  brine  the 
different  articles  she  had  prepared  for  the  way,  while  he  liim* 
self  leads  forth  from  the  stable  his  excellent  charger^  the  very 
best  of  horses,  which  from  its  strength  and  courage  he  had 
•called  the  lion.  After  having  saddled  and  bridled  him,  he 
loads  him  with  some  provisionsi  and  with  the  two  boxes  filled 
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^ith  precious  objects.  TTe  himself  therenpoii  dons  his  cnirns^!, 
ptits  on  his  lielmet,  fits  \\v>  golden  greaves  to  hi^  foet,  and  girds 
on  two  swords,  uceurdiii^  to  the  usage  of  the  Huns,  a  two-edged 
one  on  liis  left  sido,  and  a  Bingle-ed^ed  one  on  his  nght. 
In  Ills  right  hand  lie  hnlds  a  lanee,  in  his  left  a  buckler  and  a 
iiehing-rod,  and  thus  j>ruviJed  and  equipped  he  st'ts  out  on  his 
march,  which  he  begins  with  somewhat  faltering  and  uncertain 
fitcps.  Hildegunde  lollows,  leading  the  horse,  that  carried  their 
treasure,  their  baggage  and  a  few  arrows,  by  ito  bridle. 

Thus  they  commenced  and  tiina  thej  pursued  their  joamey. 
^ey  wm  in  the  habit  of  travelling  all  night  long ;  bnt  at 
aanrise  they  sought  the  woods  for  some  sei^nestei^  spot  where 
thej  might  hide  themselree  and  take  their  rest.  Poor  Tlilde- 
gnnde  was  disquieted  by  everything.  £vervthing  inspired  her 
«  with  dread,  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  rastling  of  tlie  leaves,, 
the  flight  of  a  bird.  But  slie  was  fleeing  from  the  land  of  exile,, 
phc  wns  returning  to  her  native  soil,  ana  this  thought  was  to  her 
a  source  of  strength  and  hope.  They  carefully  avoided  the 
merry  iHjroughs,  the  fertile  j  lains,  and  sought  by  way  of  ])re- 
ference  the  uninhabited  aad  wild  places  of  the  mountains  and 
the  forests. 

MeaTiwhile  they  at  the  palace  of  Attila  awake  at  last  iVunv 
their  l<jng  slumber,  and  tbe  king  himself  is  the  first  of  the 
number.  He  looks  for  Walter,  ne  orders  his  attendants  to 
search  for  him,  he  inquirea  of  every  one,  but  none  can  give 
him  any  information  in  regard  to  mm.  Nevertheless  he  has 
as  yet  no  sinister  saspicions,  until  queen  Ospim,  whom  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hildegnnde  had  enabled  to  divine  the  whole,, 
comes  to  announce  the  truth  of  the  story  to  the  king. 

Attila,  transported  with  rage  at  the  news,  tears  his  garments^, 
gives  utterance  to  broken  and  delirioua  words,  and  refuses  to 
admit  any  one  into  his  presence ;  he  rejects  all  nourishment 
and  drink.  At  night  he  throws  himself  on  his  bed,  but  he  can 
fiTul  no  rest.  He  turns  over  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  he 
rises  suddenly  and  then  falls  back  aerain.  After  having  thus 
passed  a  restless  night,  he  suninioiis  ]n>  otiicers  and  counsellors 
in  the  morning,  and  he  accosts  them  thus:  Is  there  any  one 
among  you  that  can  bring  mo  back  Walti  r,  bring  him  back. 
|)(  inid,  like  a  dog  that  has  escaped  from  his  master?  If  there* 
is,  U  t  him  show  himself  and  I  will  cover  and  overload  him  witk 
gold." 

Among  those  present,  there  were  dukee,  counts,  valiant  heroes; 
ambitious  of  glorv  and  renown there  were  others  again,  who* 
were  fond  of  gold,  and  yet  none  of  them  was  bold  enough  to- 
venture  on  the  pursuit  of  Walter,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  en* 
eountering  him  face  to  face  or  of  having  a  passage  of  arms  iHtht 
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him.  His  valor  and  liie  strength  were  too  well  known  to  them  ; 
tliey  had  seen  liim  too  often  cutting  down  entire  troops  of  war- 
riors, without  even  being  wounded  himself.  The  kin^  c<mld 
therafoie  not  prevail  on  anj  oiie  to  go  in  pimnit  of  the  fugi- 
Hve, 

And  the  fu^itire  eontinned  to  pnrsae  his  journey  by  night, 
ftnd  to  pass  his  days  in  the  woods  where  he  oocupied  hiwiielf 
by  catching  birds  with  evety  kind  of  nuures.  But  whenever 
he  arrived  at  the  bonks  of  some  river^  he  took  mil  his  toekle  and 
began  to  fish,  thus  providing,  sometimes  in  one  way  and  some- 
times in  another,  food  for  nimself  and  for  hie  hidy*loTe»  with 
whom  he  never  tcnjk  the  slightest  liberty.* 

Forty  days  had  thus  elapsed,  ginre  the  young  hero  had  left 
Attila's  residcueo,  and  on  the  eveninir  oi  the  lortieth  day  he 
un  ivt'd  at  the  banks  of  a  great  river  culled  the  lihine,  wiiich 
flows  by  a  certain  city,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  called  M  <  i  rus. 
There  Walter  gave  in  payment  of  his  passage  gome  fish  wliieli 
he  had  caught  before  in  another  place,  and  after  having  hccu 
instantly  ferried  acroes  the  stream,  he  again  puiened  Lii»  home- 
ward journey  with  increased  rapidity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  boatman^  who  had 
conveyed  him  aerow  the  stream,  rose  at  a  very  early  hoar,  in 
order  to  go  to  Worms,  and  there  carried  tlie  fish,  which  he  had 
received  as  payment,  to  the  king^s  cook.  The  fish  were  cooked, 
and  served  np  on  Gunther's  tahloy  vho  on  examining  them  eakl 
to  his  cuisim^r :  "  I  never  saw  such  fish  before  in  the  country 
of  the  Franks ;  they  must  be  foreign  fish.  Pray  tell  me  where 
tliey  come  froTH.^'f  Tlio  cook  replied  that  it  wii^  the  Ivoatmiin 
who  had  given  them  to  him.  The  king  then  iiniiiediiitrly  sends 
fur  the  latter,  who  on  his  arrival  recounts  the  manlier  iu  which 
he  had  obtained  theui  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Yesterday,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  the  hanks  of  the  Khine, 
I  saw  a  traveller  advancing  toward  me  with  rapid  strides,  w  ho 
seemed  ready  for  combat,  clad  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  hid 
lance  in  one  hand  and  hie  bnckler  in  the  other.  He  had  the 
.appearance  of  being  a  man  of  great  strength ;  for  nndw  tho 
enormoiiB  weight  of  Jiis  arms  he  maiehed  with  an  easy  and  a 
rapid  step.  He  was  followed  by  a  young  lady  of  encMiaating 
beauty,  leading  a  hone  by  the  bridle,  sarmonnted  by  two  boxea 
which  at  eveiy  movement  of  the  hone  emitted  a  sound  similar 
to  the  chinking  of  little  bits  of  silver  and  of  gold.  This  is  all 

*  l^oqne  famia  pestcm  pepuUt  toierando  lAborem* 
Ntmque  toto  tempore  fnge  le  ▼inriaa  urn 
CiMitiuril  vk  WaMiMiai,  MaUlfa  hnih>^Md. 

f  T.448:  Eriro  FstiusrnodI  pisceH  milii  Francia  nnnqnnm  ostendJl^ 
•  Die  mihi  ^u«DtoutM,  coUifui  htm^  ^UM  iUm.-^^ 
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that  I  can  tell  about  the  man  who  hM  given  me  the  fish,  in  paj- 

ment  for  his  passage." 

When  Hagen,  who  was  among  the  number  of  the  guests, 
heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed  joyfully:  "  Congratulate  me  ! 
From  what  I  now  liear,  I  am  sure  that  my  friena  Walter  has 
returned  i'nnn  the  country  of  the  Iluns  !"*  *'  Congratulate  mc 
too  !"  was  Kincr  Gunthcr  s  exclamation  then,  "  for  Ood  returns 
me  now  the  treasures  which  my  lather  long  ago  Wat*  iurced  to 
send  to  King  Attila." 

No  eooner  htm  he  said  these  words,  than  he  gtrikes  the 
table  with  his  foot^  and  rising  abruptly  orders  his  horse  to  be 
saddled  and  bronght  to  him^  monnts  it  and  commands  twelve 
of  the  strongest  and  most  daring  of  his  warriors,  with  Hagen 
at  their  head,  to  follow  him.  Hagen,  wlio  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  friend  and  companion  in  exile,  endeavors  to  divert  the 
king  from  his  desi^ ;  but  the  latter,  so  far  from  listening  to 
bira,  is  all  the  more  impatient  for  it  and  exclaim8>:  Qoiek  {  my 
gallant  warriors,  make  haste !  Let  all  of  you  be  armed ;  put  on 
your  coats  of  mail  ;  let      not  siilfer  a  treasure  to  escape/'f 

In  a  moment  tlu  v  were  all  ready;  a  moment  more  and  they 
were  on  the  traces  of  the  king,  anxious  to  overtake  Walter, 
eager  to  despoil  him  of  his  booty.  Ilagen  alone  made  another 
attempt  to  check  the  king,  but  the  latter  stiii  refused  to  listen 
to  his  advice4 

Meanwhile  the  brare  Aquitaiiiau  was  advancing  further  and 
further  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  until  at  lust  he  reached  the 
forest  of  the  Yosges.  This  was  a  dense  forest  of  immense  extent, 
full  of  wild  beasts  and  perpetually  resounding  with  tiie  din  of 
horns  and  the  barking  of  hounds.  In  an  ontH>f*Uie-wav  part  of 
this  forest  and  in  a  narrow  d^e  of  the  mountains  tnere  was 
a  cavern,  formed  not  by  a  subterranean  chasm,  but  by  the 
faUing  of  the  mountain-top,  and  within  its  limits  grew  many 
green  herbs  which  were  good  to  eat. 

^  Let  US  ascend  thither,"  said  Walter ;    there  1  shall  at  last 

*  V.  446 :  Coogaodete  mihi,  quaeto,  quia  taiiA  ootL 

WattntriiiB,  eoUega  nena,  reoMavit  «b  Hwiiti.«>^ilBif. 

•f  V.  481 :  Xe  tardate  rlri !  pracingito  eorport  fNrro! 
•  »  ♦  •  •  • 

V.  515 :  Accelerate  virt !  jam  aanc  eapietia  eamdeia. 

Nfimqw  hodis  tAigtot ;  Amto  telMita  nltoi|act^^i{. 


%  Hagen  oflcs  the  following  language  in  hi»  attempt  to  divert  Guather  from  hid 

V.      :  Si  fcoties  in  Walthartara  pogaasse  viderea, 
QaolleM  MO  wn  ««d0  finmilem, 
Noii^iiMii  urn  fteile  qioUudom  forte  pntam, 

T.  517 :  QiiImi«Ii  •!  wmgnmm  erai,  raox  Twtan  Hdtt. 

0  Tpx  et  eomite*!,  experto  credite,  qnantoa  , 
In  clipeum  tiurgat,  qua  torbioe  torqaeat  liaBtam. — Ed. 
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be  able  t(.)  repose  at  ray  eiise  and  in  safety."  And  indeed,  Le 
was  vcrv  nnieh  in  want  of  it ;  for  ever  since  the  commence- 
iiifut  of  his  flitrht  he  had  never  had  any  rest  except  by  leaninp^ 
on  his  shield,  and  lie  had  scarcely  ever  closed  his  eves.  Tliia 
time  he  lays  a^ide  hib  aiinor,  and  placing  his  head  upon  the 
knees  of  bis  affianced,  he  aavfl  to  her :  Jm  on  thy  guard,  Hil- 
degosde ;  the  air  is  pore  and  here  ia  a  fine  proepeet  OTor  all  the 
country.  Look  earefnllj  on  every  side,  and  if  tnon  aeeat  donda 
of  doBt  ariaing  anywhere,  then  wake  me  gently,  gentlj  with  a 
light  touch  oithe  hand ;  and  even  if  thou  shouldst  Bee  a  whole 
armj  adyancmg  toward  onr  hidin^place,  beware,  my  darling,  of 
rousingme  too  suddenly."  In  uttenmg  th^e  words  he  falls  asleep. 

Meanwhile  Gunther,  while  riding  alonj^  with  full  speed,  dia* 
covers  foott^teps  in  tlto  <1ust,  and  he  cxflaiinsi,  delighted  :  "On- 
ward !  luy  brave  warriors,  weVe  found  it!  we\'e  got  the  trea- 
sure lie  has  stolen  !"  But  Ilajrcn  replied:  "  My  ina.^itor,  liadbt 
tiutu  8C'en  Walter  as  often  a.s  I  have  seen  liim,  with  his  arms  in 
Li.>  hands,  llit»u  wouhlst  not  be  in  such  a  haste  to  join  him  ; 
thou  wuuldst  not  deem  it  so  easy  to  rob  him  of  what  he  holds. 
1  liuve  followed  the  lluns  to  the  battlefield  ;  I  haveseeu  Walter 
at  their  head  combating  the  nations  both  of  the  North  and 
the  Sonth,  and  I  haye  witneeaed  thefallof  all  who  Tentnred  to 
attack  him."  Hasen'a  expostulation  was  in  Tain.  The  king 
was  constantly  advancing  doaer  toward  the  mountain,  untu 
Ilildegundefrom  the  top  discovered  the  cloud  of  dnat  raised  by 
the  feet  of  their  horses*  She  then  awakens  Walter  gently  and 
by  degrees,  and  the  warrior,  wiUi  his  eyes  half  open,  asks  her  ' 
wliether  she  paw  anything.  "  I  see,"  says  Hildegimde,  "I  aeo 
sometliinii^  like  a  tro<>|)  of  men  advancinij  from  below." 

Tlien  Walter,  ^llakin^^ff*  \\\^  sleep  eiitirely,  ]>nts(>!i  his  armor, 
resumes  his  lance  and  bnckier,  ami  pn  pares  un-  coml)at.  At 
this  very  moment  Ilikleirunde  perceives  the  glittering  of  lances 
and  distingnishes  a  binly  of  mounted  warriors.  *^  There  aretho  • 
liiiu.-. I"  she  then  exclaims  while  falling  on  her  knees,  "alas, 
there  are  the  Iluns  I  O,  my  sweet  master,  cut  olT  mv  head ; 
and  let  not  her  who  waa  to  be  thine  own  be  tonehedf  by  an- 
other!"* ^Do  not  say  so,  do  not  v^etk  thus,  my  gentle 
friend,"  replied  the  youthful  hero:  ^  banish  all  fear  and  tet  me 
manage,  Ilildegunde  I  God,  who  has  so  often  rescued  me  from 
danger,  will  also  be  my  help  in  this  emergency." 

While  pronouncing  these  words,  he  lifts  up  niseyee  and  then 
immediately  adds  with  a  smile:  ^^No,no,  these  are  not  the 
Uuns ;  they  are  Frankish  bandits,  men  of  the  countiy,  and  I 

•  TIiini'H  hi>.  in'jiJit,  li.il.rnitix. 

Obsecro,  mi  K-nior,  niea  coUft  h^o-ntur, 
Ut  auK  non  raenii  thalamo  tibl  sociari, 
.Matuw  Jam  iilt«ita»  pMiar  coMocto  cunit.— 
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perceive  among  them  my  friend  Ha^en ;  I  know  liim  by  bis 
iiehnet."    Tliereupon  he  takes  his  posit loii  at  the  extremity  of 

the  favrni  und  rontinnes  to  enconragfe  liildejjcunde  who  stands 
trcnibiing  behind  liiiii.  "  No,  Tin,  I  venture  to  predict  that  not 
one  of  thn  Franks  "who  comes  to  seek  me  here  will  ever 
return  to  boast  to  his  wife  of  having  taken  anything  from 
me." 

But  scarcely  had  lie  finished  these  words,  when  he  condemns 
them  a^ain  as  too  haughty,  and  on  his  knees  beseeches  God  to 
pafdon  iiinu  He  thai  takes  a  aeeond  look  «t  tiie  Franks  and 
ezanunea  them  more  doael^.  Of  all  those  whom  I  see  be- 
k>w,"  says  be,  I  am  afraid  of  none  bat  Hagen.  He  alone 
knows  my  way  of  fighting,  and  though  I  also  know  his  own,  I 
am  well  aware  how  strong  and  brave  he  is.  If  T  get  through 
with  him,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest,  Hildegonde ;  I 
shall  then  still  live  for  you." 

WJien  iiagen  on  the  other  band  saw  "Walter  so  well  in- 
trenched, he  turns  to  the  king  and  say? :  "  T  beseech  you  a<]^aiii, 
my  lord,  do  not  provoke  this  warrior  1  Send  lirst  a  messeiit^er 
to  him  to  inquire  after  his  name,  his  family  and  country  ;  from 
whence  he  came,  and  whether  he  would  not  rather  surrender 
his  treasure  than  risk  a  hostile  encounter  with  us.  If,  as  I  pre- 
sume, this  man  is  really  alter,  Walter  is  a  discreet  and  pru- 
dent man,  and  will  perhaps  comply  with  your  ici^ueat  from  mo- 
tives of  generosity  and  honor." 

Gnnther  approves  the  advioe.  He  orders  Kamelon  to  go  and 
make  this  proposal  to  the  stranger.  Kamelon  was  tiie  sovemor 
of  the  famous  city^  of  Heta.  He  had  been  sent  there  from  the 
country  oi  the  ixanks  and  it  was  then  bis  plaoe  of  residence. 
He  bad  come  to  the  oonrt  of  Gunther  for  the  ]>un)ose  of  bring- 
hig  him  some  presents,  and  he  had  only  arrived  tlie  day  before 
the  news  from  Walter  became  known.  When  be  bad  beard 
the  order  of  the  kin^,  Kamelon  flies  with  the  speed  of  wind  ; 
he  traverses  the  plam,  ascends  the  mouTitaiTi,  and  having  ap- 
proached the  young  warrior  within  speaking  distance,  he  thus 
accost';  him  :  "Stranger,  tell  who  thou  art,  wnence  thou  comest 
and  wliither  thou  art  going  i** 

"Tell  me  thyself  first,"  replied  Walter,  "whether  thou  com- 
est of  tliine  own  iiccord  or  at  the  behest  of  another."  "  It  is  the 
})owerlul  King  Guiither  who  sends  me  to  get  some  information 
m  regard  to  thy  af&urs,"  was  Kamelon^s  reply.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  inducement  thy  king  could  have  to  inquire  into  the 
sffiurs  of  trayellersy"  rejoined  waiter  ^  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  satisfy  his  cnrioeity  in  regard  to  mme.  name  is  Walter 
and  I  was  bom  in  Aquitania.  When  yet  an  mfant,  my  father 
gave  me  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns.  I  lived  among  them  for  a 
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long  time ;  bnt  I  have  leilt  them  at  last,  defiirooft  of  reviaitixig 
my  dear  coniitry  and  my  friends." 

"Tliis  heiug  iio,"  savB  Kamelon  then,  **the  king  orders  thee 
by  my  month  to  deliver  up  tliid  horse,  these  two  boxes  and  this 
young  huly.  If  thou,  obeyeet,  he  will  gpare  thy  life  and  grant 
thee  an  unmolested  paegage."  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
heard  such  noDBense  before,"  replied  Walter  with  a  smile. 
"  What  doeC  thoa  offsr  me  on  me  fmrt  of  thy  king? — tfaat,iiduch 
he  as  yet  doet  not  poMM  and  whieh  will  probably  be  never  at 
his  dispogal  ?  Is  thy  king  God,  to  promise  me  my  life  ?  Am  I 
in  his  hands?  Does  he  keep  me  in  priaon  witti  my  hands  tied 
behind  mjr  back  I  Listen,  however,  to  ray  word :  if  thy  mas- 
ter, whom  I  can  see  fh>m  here  all  armed,  does  not  challenge 
me  to  combat,  I  am  willing  out  of  respect  for  his  royal  name  to 
offer  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  golden  bracelets." 

Kamehm  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  this  proposi- 
tion to  the  kini:  and  his  com])anion8.  ^SVcci'pt  this  hundred 
ot  golden  bracelets,"  says  llagen;  "thou  -svilt  tlieii  have  some- 
thing wherewith  thou  mayest  make  presents  to  thy  men.  Ac- 
cept the  bracelets  and  renounce  the  combat  I  Tliou  dost  not 
know  nor  canst  thou  even  imagine  the  force  and  courage  of  this 
Walter.  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  by  which  I  was  informed, 
that  all  will  not  turn  out  aecownff  to  our  wishes,  if  we  fights 
Hethought  I  saw  thee  fighting  with  a  bear,  which  site  a  fing 
struggle  seized  and  deyonred  one  of  thj  l^gs.  I  msbed  to  tfaj 
assistance,  and  then  the  beast  darted  at  me  and  robbed  me  of  an 
eye." 

How  much  thou  art  Hke  Agarim,  thy  fsther was  the 
king's  contemptaous  reply.  "  He  too  was  w<mt  to  tremble  at 
every  forebodement,  and  always  had  his  reasons  for  declining 

combat."  At  these  words  the  gallant  Hagen  is  transported 
with  rago.  "  Y(  ly  well  then,  lot  the  rest  of  you  fight !  There 
is  the  enemy  you  are  in  Ft^arch  of.  As  for  myself,  IMl  be  a 
looker  on,  ana  IMl  relinquish  to  you  my  sliare  of  the  8]M)ils.'' 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  word^,  wlien  ho  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  ascended  a  neighboring  hill,  from  which  he 
could  cpnvenieiitly  burvey  the  scene  that  was  about  to  take 
place. 

Then  the  king,  turning  to  Kamelon,  said  to  him :  Retnm 
to  ^  stranger  Instantly,  and  tsU  him  that  I  want  all  his  sold ; 
md  if  he  stSl  persists  m  his  refosal,  if  he  be  brare  and  wiant 
like  thyself,  then  fight  with  him  and  bring  to  me  the  spoils." 

Kamelon,  the  duke  of  Mets,  returns  at  once  to  the  emmence 
and  calls  to  Walter  from  a  distance :  Holla  I  friend,  h^urken ! 
The  king  wants  all  thy  ^d,  and  on  that  price  alone  d^Mnd 
thy  life  and  safety."  Toe  young  warrior  makes  him  repest 
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these  words  once  Tnore  and  nearer  to  himself  than  he  had  done 
the  first  time,  and  then  replies  :  "  Tlion  art  really  very  inip^r- 
tuaate,  my  friend.  Uave  I  then  robbed  King  Gnnther?  ( 'r 
has  this  Gunther  ever  lent  me  might,  for  which  \w  might  exact 
exorbitant  usurjr,  like  this?  Have  I,  in  passin^^  through  yonr 
country,  comnntted  so  nianv  depreiiatione,  as  to  be  forced  to 
pay  such  hciivy  diiniuges?  But  no  matter  1  Since  this  i)eoplc 
IS  so  greedy  after  the  property  of  others,  I  will  consent  to  pay 
my  passage  dearly.  Instead  of  one  hundred  bracelets  of  gold, 
I  wul  tbenfore  offer  two  hundred  to  thy  king.'' 

Kamekm,  indignant  at  ^ese  words,  retorts:  ^'No  more  of 
thy  emp^  talkf  K  I  g«t  not  thy  gold,  111  have  thy  life." 
Therenpon,  protecting  himself  with  his  shield,  he  hnrls  the  jave- 
lin, whieh  he  w  as  holding  in  his  hand,  with  all  his  mieht.  W  al- 
ter avoids  the  javelin,  which  is  buried  in  the  ground.  ''You 
haTe  desired  it,"  says  he,  "  you  have  desired  to  fight ;  very  well 
then,  let  us  fight !  Wliile  uttering  these  words,  he  hurls  his 
Ravelin  in  hig  turn,  which,  strikin  j]:  kamelon  on  his  left  side  and 
transfixing  the  hand  with  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  draw 
his  eword  from  its  scabbard,  nails  it  to  the  shoulder  of  iiis  horse. 
Tlie  wounded  animal  becomes  restless  and  rears  in  its  agony, 
endeavoring  to  throw  its  rider;  the  latter,  however,  remains 
riveted  to  it  with  one  of  his  hands.  Kamelon  then  throws 
away  hia  shield  and  endeavors  with  his  left  hand  to  extract  the 
javelin  that  had  pierced  his  right;  but  at  this  very  instant 
W idter  pooncea  upon  him,  and  after  having  plunged  his  sword 
Bp  to  the  hilt  in  his  body,  extracts  the  javelin  himself.  Hie 
kn^ht  and  his  horse  both  fall  together,  one  upon  the  other. 

iffie  deseription  of  Walter's  contest  with  eleven  of  the  twelver 
champions  wno  sQcceseively  assail  him  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing nim  of  his  treasnres  is  a  very  long  one,  and  altnough  there 
is  no  lack  of  pictnreaqaeness  and  variety  in  its  incidents,  I  yet 
have  thought  it  proper  to  abridge  it  considerably.  I  shall 
therefore  only  translate  its  most  characteristic  portions.  Of  the 
rest  it  will  Ixj  sufficient  to  give  an  abstracit. 

Tlie  second  champion,  that  presents  liiniself  for  combat,  is  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Kimo,  a  nephew  of  Kamelon,  whose 
d^th  he  is  full  of  easfemess  to  revenge.  But  in  s}>ite  of  his 
ardor  and  his  braverv  lie  falls  after  a  few  moments,  and  makes 
room  for  Gherard,  an  expert  archer,  who  is  also  prostrated  in 
his  turn,  without  having  inilicted  even  a  scratch  of  a  wound  on 
Walter.  The  fourth  assailant  is  a  Saxon  by  the  name  of 
E^ried.  At  this  point  of  the  story  the  text  offers  some  remark- 
able  peculiarities,  which  I  now  propose  to  translate. 

Gunther  is  not  at  all  diflconrisged  at  Hie  sight  of  the  three 
coipsea  of  hia  waniors*  He  urges  others  to  march  forward  to 
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the  combiit.  Efrlried  the  Saxon  advanc  ♦  <  in  Ids  turn,  mounted 
on  a  sputtvd  charf^r.  No  sooner  does  Walter  perceive  him 
witlnn  projHT  distance  and  ready  to  fi^ht,  than  lie  exclaims : 
**Tell  me  whether  tliuu  art  a  tansriblo  body,  a  veritable  being 
of  llesh  and  hone,  or  \vliether  tliuu  art  not  rather  a  mere  airy 
phantom?  Kever  have  I  seen  any  one  that  resembles  the  sav- 
age spiritfi  of  the  woods  as  much  as  thou  dost"  Egfiried  replies 
with  a  smile:  *^Thj  Celtic  speech  betrays  too  dearly,  that 
thoa  art  boni  of  that  race  of  men  which  nature  has  made  baf- 
fooQS  above  all  others.  If  thou  approaches!  within  the  reach* 
of  my  Bword,  thou  mayst  hereafter  relate  to  the  Saxons  that 
thou  hast  combated  a  spirit  of  tlie  woods  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosgcs.  I3ut  far  off  as  thou  art,  this  javelin  will 
soon  tell  me  whether  thou  art  made  of  spirit  or  of  flesh." 
Tlieren|H>n  he  hurls  his  javelin,  the  point  of  which  is  broken  in 
Walter's  shield,  and  the  latter,  diiw  liar«;inf^  his  missile  m  his 
tuni,  says:  "  irero,  take  what  the  bullion  of  Acjuitania  Bonds 
in  exchancre  to  the  sj)irit  of  the  woods."  Tlie  missile  ]»iereing 
Eorfried's  buckler  and  breaking  his  coat  oi  mail,  transhxes  his 
lungs. 

Tlie  fifth  combat  I  shall  pass  over  in  bilenco,  but  the  sixth  is 
extremely  interestiDg.  A  young  warrior  bjr  the  name  of  Fata- 
fried,  Hagen's  nephew,  now  advances  agamst  the  Aquitanian 
hero. 

His  uncle,  perceiving  him  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  endeavors 
to  check  him  and  halloas :  Stay,  I  beseech  thee  I  Where  art 
thou  goin^,  giddy  youth  I  Dost  thou  not  see  tiiat  death 's  be- 
fore tneel  ^is  thy  presumption  that  has  made  thee  blind, 
dear  nephew.  Thou  hast  not  strength  enough  to  combat  Wal- 
ter." fiut  Patafried  is  unwillinc^  to  listen  to  the  friendly  ad- 
vice ;  the  love  of  calory  impels  him  onward,  and  Hagen's  lamen- 
tations at  liis  obstinacy  are  in  vain.  Walter,  though  yet  at  a 
considerable  dibtance,  nevertheless  ]>ereeives  tlie  chagrin  of  his 
former  companion,  and  addressing  himself  to  Patafried  as 
he  advances  toward  him,  he  says:  "Brave  yonth,  permit  me 
to  give  thee  an  advice.  Do  not  listen  to  thy  blind  impetuosity, 
and  preserve  thyself  for  a  better  lot.  Look  at  these  corpses 
here ;  they  too  were  gallant  men.  Benoance  this  combat.  I 
entreat  thee ;  do  not  constrain  me  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  lira ; 
do  not  render  me  odious  by  thy  death." 

u  Why  dost  thou  trouble  thyself  about  my  death,  thou  inso- 
lent Aquitanian  was  the  youth's  rc])]y.  "Desist  from  fur- 
ther words  and  be  ready  to  defend  thyself,"  He  then  launches 
his  pike  at  the  Aquitanian.  The  latter  wsrds  it  off  with  his 
own,  and  the  pike  nies  on  nntil  it  strikes  the  ground  before  the 
feet  of  Hiidegunde,  who  in  her  fright  shrieks  out  aloud ;  aod 
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after  reeoYering  to  some  extent  from  her  agitation,  scarcelj  ren* 
tures  to  nuBe  her  eyes  to  Bee  whether  her  friend  was  etill  alive* 

Walter  requests  the  young  man  a  second  time  to  retreat ;  but 
the  latter  without  replying  draws  his  sword.  Walter  having  at 
last  become  incensed,  protects  himeclf  witli  his  buckler  and 
evades  the  blow,  but  the  miss  stretches  his  antagonist  flat  upon 
the  gronnd.  And  it  would  now  have  been  all  over  with  him,  if 
in  his  inovemciit  to  parry  the  blow,  Walter  liad  not  falh^n  on 
his  knees.  They  buth  rise  at  the  same  time.  But  in  the  twink- 
lin<^  of  an  eye,  the  obstinate  young  man  fails  again  to  rise  no 
more.  . 

After  the  death  of  Gerwit,  the  count  of  Worms,  and  the  sev- 
enth of  the  champions  iuiuiolated  by  the  hand  of  Walter,  the 
remaiiiinff  warriors  begin  to  vacillate  in  their  resolution  and  to 
beseech  tne  king  to  refrain  from  further  hoBtilities.  But  the 
king,  unable  to  reconcile  himBelf  to  the  Bhame  of  failing  in  an 
attempt  which  he  had  thought  so  easy,  exhorts  them- not  to  lose 
their  courage  and  to  avenge  their  companions  like  brave  men. 
Several  of  tliem  would  have  proceeded  together  to  attack  the 
invincible  Aquitanian,  but  the  position  which  the  latter  had 
adopted  did  not  admit  of  the  approach  of  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

Walter,  perceiving  their  hesitation  and  embarrassment, 
makes  haste  to  profit  by  it.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  suspend- 
inL*"  it  on  a  tree  ne  wipes  his  face  which  was  completely  covered 
witii  sweat,  and  inhales  for  a  moment  at  his  ease  the  sweet 
freshness  of  tlie  air  ar*  »iiiid  him. 

lint  lo  I  the  hero  is  attacked  by  the  eighth  champion,  who 
darts  at  him  in  full  gallop  before  he  has  had  the  time  to  put 
himself  on  his  guard  again  or  to  don  his  helmet.  But  in  spite 
of  Uieee  dlaadvantages,  Walter  Boon  gets  the  better  of  the  im- 
portunate assailant  without  any^  difficulty. 

The  ninth  assault  has  this  interesting  peculiarity  about  it, 
that  it  presenta  to  us  a  picture  of  a  mode  of  combat  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Franks.  Four  adversaries  unite  their 
efforts  against  Walter.  TTelmnod  is  the  first  to  advance,  with 
his  angon  in  his  hand,  wliich  was  to  be  launched  at  Walter.  The 
angon  was  a  sort  of  iron  trident  or  triple  arrow  with  recurvate 
barbs,  attached  to  a  long  cord  or  line,  the  end  of  whicli  rusted 
in  the  hand  of  hini  who  was  to  luirl  it.  TIelnmod's  angon  was 
attached  to  three  cords,  lie  hurls  it  at  Walter,  and  tne  wea- 
})on  becomes  instantly  riveted  to  the  hero's  buckler,  Ilelmnod 
iiuldiiig  on  to  one  of  tlie  cords,  while  Trogunt  and  Tenaste, 
the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  champions,  aided  by  the  king  him- 
self^ pull  at  the  three  cords  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make 
the  hero  fall  to  the  ground.    They  finally  succeed  in  wresting 
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liis  buckler  from  him,  and  they  now  flatter  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  an  eagy  victory,  which  appears  bo  n\uch  the  more 
cei'tain,  as  Walter  liaa  not  yet  found  leisure  to  take  up  iiis  beh 
met  again. 

But  Walter  remains  erect  aiid  immovable,  in  spite  of  all  ih& 
desperate  efforts  of  the  four  champions.  Finally,  noweTer,  ini* 
tated  at  a  etrugffle  in  which  ha  eipended  his  Btrenglh  in  Taint 
he  throws  awajnia  buekler  and  nidiing  upon  tha  ftm  cfaam* 
piona  killa  Helmnod  and  TVogtinty  baiore  they  were  able  to 
take  np  their  arms  again^  which  they  had  laid  aside  in  order  to 
'  pnll  at  the  cord  of  the  angon.  Tenaste,  though  already  in  PM* 
aeasion  of  Ins  lance  and  backleryis  likewise  ranqnished  and  sl^n. 
"Kinf  Gunther  alone  escapes  from  the  blows  of  Walter,  and 
havmg  mounted  his  steed  flies  straight  to  Hagen,  who  from  the 
eminence  on  which  he  had  remained  hnd  been  a  witTie?>  to  all 
these  j  roccedings,  Here  I  shall  stop  abridgin||^  and  reconUiience 
translating. 

Having  come  up  to  Ha^n,  the  king  cnnjures  him  to  come 
to  \ii6  asbistancc,  and  to  loin  him  in  Lis  attempt  to  combat 
llagen.  "What  a  requiieiiient,"  was  Ha^ren's  reply;  "am  I 
not  a  coward  ? — a  man  whose  blood  is  chilled  at  the  approach 
of  danger  ?  Did  not  my  sire  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  itt 
anoW)  and  did  he  not  always  have  hia  reama  for  lefMiig  to 
fight  I  Hast  thou  not  said  all  this  before  my  companions  in 
armst  Yery  well  I  I  owe  no  longer  anything  to  a  king  who 
Las  spoken  after  this  fashion." 

But  Gunther  redoubles  his  entreaties:  ^In  tiie  name  of 
heaven,  Hagen,  lay  aside  tliy  anger,  give  up  thy  spite  I  I  have 
offended  thee,  it  is  true,  and  I  acknowledge  it.  But  ask  any 
reparation  thou  mayst  see  fit,  and  there  is  none  but  what  I  am 
willinn'  to  make  thee.  See  here  thy  comrades  stretched  dead 
uyKjn  the  ground  I  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  let  tliem  moliier 
%\  Ithout  revenue  ?  Could  words  have  inflicted  deeper  wounoi 
on  thee  tliau  the  hlows  which  struck  them  dead  ?  Ahis  I  thy 
resentment  ought  rather  to  be  directed  against  him  who  fileW 
theiii,  and  who  to-day  will  jn  obabij  dt'iirive  us  all  of  our  honor. 
To  have  lost  all  these  our  gallant  men  is  a  great  calamity,  hot 
to  lose  our  fame  and  glory,  too,  is  much  worse  still.  Oh  I  hoW 
shall  we  wipe  away  so  terrible  a  disgraeet  Where  are  our 
ehidsf  the  Franks  will  presently  ask  ns  with  adezislTe  smil^ 
WhatI  have  all  of  them  been  slain  by  a  single  man,  by  a 
stranger,  by  an  unknown  combatant  f" 

Hagen  atill  hesitates  in  spite  of  all  these  prayers;  he  thiab 
of  his  former  friendship  toward  Walter,  and  of  the  years  they 
had  spent  together ;  but  he  sees  his  king  a  suppliant  before 
hitni  and,  more  than  all,  he  dreads  the  loss  of  his  heroic  &m6» 
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!n  cage  he  should  persist  in  his  resolution  not  to  fight.  And  yet 
he  at  last  works  up  his  mind  to  it :  "  What  is  it  thou  art  com- 
manding, my  lord?'*  said  he  to  Gnnther ;  "whatever  it  may 
be,  I  am  ready  to  obey  thee.  Only  let  us  not  attempt  \\m 
impossible,  let  us  not  perpetrate  any  folly.  I  know  Walter 
\^rell ;  lie  would  have  made  of  all  of  theni  what  he  lim  made  of 
eleven ;  he  would  have  accomplin^hed  in  the  open  field  what  he 
has  done  in  tbis  narrow  mountain-pass.  Kevertheless,  since 
thou  meditatcdt  a  new  assault,  since  sliame  even  mure  than 
grief  impel  thee  to  revenge,  Til  sacrifice  mj  sense  of  ^titude 

Sd  111  be  ready  to  assist  thee.  Bttt  let  us  not  eombat  here. 
1 08  retreeti  and  let  us  draw  Waltor  from  his  vantace-^iiiid. 
Let  lis  lay  an  ambtiacade  somewhere,  until,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  hare  left,  he  descends  from  his  eminence  and  pur- 
sues his  joumev  across  the  plain.  Then  let  us  attack  him  from 
behind  with  all  omr  force  united.  Since  thou  desirest  to  £ght, 
be  careful  to  be  ready  for  stem  effort  on  the  occasion.  V\\ 

fuarantce  that  Walter  will  not  fieoi  thon^  he  may  be  assailed 
y  both  of  II 

Hagen's  advice  meets  with  the  approbatIo]i  uf  the  kisg.  Ho 
embraces  him  with  joy,  and  both  of  theui  depart  in  search  of  a 
place  where  they  mi^ht  hide  themselves  conveniently  and  find 
suitable  pasture  for  tneir  horses. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  Aquitanian  deliberates  within 
himself  whether  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
directly  across  the  plain,  or  whether  it  was  best  to  spend  the 
night  in  safety  in  the  monntain  eave.  He  is  distrostfol  of 
Hagen  on  account  of  the  embrace  whidi  he  had  seen  the  king 
bestow  on  him.  Sometimes  he  apprehends  that  his  two 
adTersaries  might  only  have  returaea  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
return  again  by  night  with  reinforeements,  and  to  attack  him 
again  by  dayhreaK;  sometimes  he  <^ln  suspects  that  they 
might  both  be  concealed  in  ambush  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
He  is  moreover  totally  unacquainted  with  the  by-ways  of  the 
forest ;  he  might  go  astrav,  or  he  might  lead  his  lady-love  to 
the  verge  of  some  precipice  or  to. the  haunts  of  savage  beaBts. 
After  having  duly  considered  all  these  thin^,  he  says  to  him- 
self :  "  My  part  is  cho&en  ;  1  shall  pass  the  night  here,  and  this 
insolent  kint?  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  I've  escaped  into 
obscurity  like  a  robber.*' 

After  naving  uttered  tiiese  words,  he  proceeds  to  cut  bushes, 
branches  and  stakes,  wherewith  he  doMS  the  entrance  of  the 
defile.  This  bemg  accomplished,  he  benda  sobbing  over  the 
corpses  of  those  whom  he  bad  slain,  embraces  them  one  after 
the  oUier,  and  kneeling  with  his  face  toward  the  east,  and  his 
sword  unsheathed  in  bis  hand,  he  pronounces  the  following 
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prayer :  "I  thank  tlie  Creator  of  all  tLings,  him  without  whose 
})errai86ion  nothing  can  take  place,  for  having  protected  me 
against  the  attacks  and  insults  of  nij  enemies,  and  I  Inimbly 
beseech  the  Lord,  who  desires  the  destruction  of  evil  but  not 
of  evil-doers,  to  permit  me  to  see  all  these  departed  enemies 
again  in  lieaT€n* 

AftevhAvin^  finished  his  prayer,  he  riaee  and  bej;ui8  to  wattle 
Bonie  gmall  twigs  into  the  Bhape  of  ropesy  wherewith  he  £utei»8 
the  six  remaining  horsea  of  tnoae  which  had  been  brought  by 
Gunther's  men.  He  then  diaencombers  himaelf  of  the  weight 
of  hia  amor,  and  taming  to  hia  young  friend  oonaoies  lier  witb 
tender  and  af^tionate  words.  Tliey  take  a  little  nourishment, 
and  Walter,  reclining  on  his  shield,  commits  the  iirBt  watch  of 
the  night  to  his  fair  companion,  reserving  the  second,  tlie 
matinal  and  tlie  most  perilous  of  the  two,  for  himself,  ililde- 
pmde,  sittin^^  hy  Iub  side,  kc43i)8  her  vigils  according  t<»  her 
cu.st(un,  warhliiii:  various  songs  in  order  to  keep  her^elt  awake. 
On  awaking  troui  liis  first  nap,  the  Aquitanian  invites  his  iovo 
to  rest  in  her  turn,  while  he  himself,  in  a  standing  attitude  and 
leaning  on  his  lance,  keeps  watcli  in  lii.-^  turn  by  her  side.  lie 
thub  passes  the  rest  of  the  ui^lit,  sometimes  listening  attentively, 
in  order  to  aaaore  himself  mether  he  did  not  hear  aome  noiae, 
either  doae  at  hand  or  afar  off,  flometnnea  looking  toward  the 
east  to  watoh  the  approach  of  day. 

At  davbreak,  Walter  strips  the  dead,  not  of  their  garmeata, 
but  of  tneir  armors,  theur  bracelets,  their  baldricks,  their  hel- 
mets, their  swords,  and  with  all  this  he  loads  four  of  the  eiz 
horses  of  which  he  had  despoiled  his  enemies ;  he  plaoes  hia 
affianced  on  the  fifth  and  keeps  the  sixth  himself. 

After  removing  the  obstructions  from  tlie  entrance  of  the 
cave,  he  first  advaTices  a  nhnrt  rliataiice  for  the  imrposc  of  rcfon- 
noitering  the  country  around  him  and  of  listening  whctlu  r  tho 
wind  might  not  bring  mmm  noise,  that  of  a  horse  marciiing  or 
shsii<ing  its  bridle,  or  that  of  the  cUirihiug  of  steel.  He  hears 
nothing,  and  he  decides  on  setting  out.  Ue  puts  the  four  honsos 
loaded  witli  the  newly-a((piired  booty  in  front;  his  tair  com- 
panion on  her  charger  follows  next,  while  he  himself  in  com- 
plete armor  closes  the  rear,  leading  the  horse,  which  carried 
their  treasure,  by  ita  bridle. 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  thonsand  paces,  when  Hilde> 
gunde  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb ;  on  looking  behind  her» 
she  perceived  two  men  descending  precipitously  from  an 
adjoining  eminence.  *^Alas!  our  death  has  only  been 
retarded,''  she  then  exclaims;  '^flee,  m^  lord,  flee,  they  wa 
approaching  toward  us!"  Walter  turning  around,  perceiveB 
the  two  men,  and  reoognlEing  them  at  once,  exdaima:  *^KO| 
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dear  Hildegunde,  no,  t  shall  not  flee.  I  would  rather  fight  onoe 
more,  I  wonld  rather  die.  But  we  must  not  yet  despair;  I 
have  had  many  an  escape  from  ^ater  perils  than  the  one 
before  tis.  Como  !  Take  Lion  by  his  bridle  and  retire  as  qmvk 
as  possible  to  the  neigliboririEr  woods.  I  will  rrmaiii  here  to 
await  the  emert'ency  and  to  re])ly  to  those  wlioiii  i  see  coming." 
Hilde^unde  retirea  in  obedience  to  liis  refjiiest,  wliile  Walter 
arms  liimpelt*  with  liis  shield  and  brandishing  his  lance  tries  the 
unknown  cl larger  he  had  mounted. 

He  had  scarcely  liuibhed,  when  the  two  adversaries  were 
alrcadj  close  at  hand ;  Ilagen  behind  and  King  Gunther  in 
adTance^  yAo  thns  aeeoets  the  Aqoitaoian  hero :  Here  then 
diou  art,  iefce  enemy  of  onn,  oat  of  the  lair,  whm  thou  badat 
lain  eoncealed  and  where  ihoa  didst  grind  tfaj  teeth,  like  a 
dog  I  Thoa  comest  here  to  fight  on  open  gronnd,  and  we  shall 
see  whether  tlie  issue  will  ooneepond  with  thj  beginning, 
whetb^  thoa  wilt  keep  the  tveamre  thou  hast  stolen  and  whiw 
renders  thee  so  brave.*^ 

Tlie  Aquitanian  hero  scarcely  deijns  to  look  at  the  kin^,  nor 
does  he  favor  him  with  a  re]Hy.  Turning  to  Hagon  then,  he 
thus  addresses  liini :  "  Listen  to  nie  ibr  a  moment,  llafyen  ;  thou 
art  tlie  only  one  I  wish  to  speak  to.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  that 
could  have  chanp^ed  thy  former  amity  so  suddenly  ?  What 
have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  sword  ae^ainst  me? 
Alas!  I  had  expected  other  thins^s  of  you!  I  had  imagined, 
that  if  peradventure  thou  shoultist  hear  of  my  escape  from 
among  the  Hnnfl|  thon  wonldst  come  forth  to  meet  ne  with 
alaeritp'y  in  order  to  congratnlate  me  on  my  delireranoe ;  that 
tiioa  wonldst  keep  me,  that  thou  wonldat  oondnet  me  to  the 
kingdom  of  thy  father.  I  feared  that  thoa  mightit  detain  me 
too  long!  When  I  waa  forced  to  traTerse  unknown  regioDa,  I 
tried  to  tranquillize  myself ;  I  said  to  myielf :  *  No^I  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Franka ;  Hagen  is  there  among  them !'  Eecall 
to  mind  our  infancy,  our  earliest  sports,  and  our  first  arms.  Was 
there  ever  any  quarrel  between  ns?  I  loved  thy  father  as  I  did 
my  own,  and  I  forgot  my  own  fair  country  while  I  lived  in 
thmc.  Ah  I  I  conjure  thee,  do  not  violate  our  old  friendship, 
aud  let  us  refrain  from  lighting  with  each  other!  Dost  thou 
want  gold?  I'll  ofter  thee  as  much  as  will  content  thy  iieaitj 
rU  fill  the  hollow  of  thy  shield  with  it." 

To  this  discourse  ilagen  replies  with  an  angry  air :  "  Thou 
be^inat  by  striking,  Wuter,  and  then  resortest  to  arffomenti^ 
It  la  thoa  that  bast  broken  oar  former  finendddp.  When  ao 
many  of  my  oompanions  and  my  kindred  foil  by  thy  band, 
didst  thoa  not  know  that  I  was  here  f  Didat  thoa  not  recog- 
nise me  bj  my  amiai  Peibaps I  might  ba^e  pardoned  &ee 
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thy  cnielties,  except  one ;  but  thou  hast  isniitten  with  thy  sword 
a  joath  whom  I  cnemhed  above  all  other  beuiffs  on  earth, 
was  dear  to  ally  laiUbleaiideoBiely,  a  tender  UoM^  Thiak 
the  blow  that  severed  oar  vnon  I  I  do  not  want  thj  gold  ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  then  art  the  only  bmve  man  in  Uie 
world  ;  I  want  to  avenge  my  nephew." 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  diamoants  his  charger  with  a  bnek- 
ward  leap ;  Guntlier  does  the  same  thing,  and  Walter  is  already 
on  his  feet,  like  themselves.  Hagen  b  the  first  to  launch  his 
terrible  javelin,  which  sweeps  the  air  along  its  course  in  wliirl- 
wiiids.  Bnt  Walter,  perceivinfr  its  approach,  interj'ose??  hi» 
buckler  obliouelv  in  an  instant ;  by  which,  as  by  the  polighed 
fare  ot  iTKirbie,  tlio  L'lidinir  st^l  ia  turned  aside  and  spc^'din^ 
plun<^es  onward,  until  it  is  completely  buried  in  the  grouuo. 
G-untherin  his  turn  hurls  his  spear ;  bnt  the  st^el  sticks  nerveless 
to  the  buckler's  edge  of  his  antagonist,  who  with  the  slighted 
movement  of  his  arm  precipitates  it  to  the  ground. 

Enraged  by  the  miscarriage  of  their  blows,  the  two  Frsnbi 
protected  br  tiieir  bneklem,  endeavor  now  to  ssenH  dieir  adTer^ 
sarr  with  tneir  swords  in  hsnd,  Bnt  the  latter  insfHrm  tham 
witn  the  temr  of  his  own,  and  repokes  them  whenever  they 
attempt  to  approach  too  close.  Gunther  then  makes  the  nuid 
attempt  to  regain  his  javelin,  which  still  stands  firmly  rooted 
in  the  groand  at  the  feet  of  the  Aquitanian  ;  but  the  latter  does 
not  permit  him  to  advance.  Tlie  Itinff  then  beckoM  to  Hagen, 
to  interpose  his  person  between  himself  and  Walter,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  ifiovements  of  the  latter  and  sheathing  instantly 
his  sword  again  for  the  ]>nrpose  of  gaining  freedom  of  motion 
for  his  right  hand,  he  6too})S  at  last  to  seize  his  javelin.  But 
Walter,  intent  on  all  the  niuvuments  ot"  his  enemies,  givt  - 
Ilagen  a  vigorous  repulse,  and  having  placed  Ins  foot  npun  the 
Ravelin,  at  the  very  moment  when  tlie  kinu'  was  piing  to  grasp 
iL  he  presses  it  upon  the  knee  of  tho  laU<ir  until  lie  crushes  it. 
He  woold  have  oeen  a  dead  man,  had  not  Hagen,  inetantly 
advancing  to  hia  support,  ffoardad  him  with  has  bocUer,  while 
he  presented  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  front  of  the  Aqnitn* 
man.  The  latter  dodges  to  avoid  the  blow,  end  the  kins 
sttses  tiie  propitiooB  moment  to^  get  upon  his  feet  again,  stiU 
trembling  at  the  danger  he  had  just  incurred. 

The  combat,  which  had  commenced  at  the  second  hour  of 
the  day,  prolongs  itself  until  the  ninth.  I  deem  it  neceeean 
to  cut  short  &inie  of  its  details,  which  might  prove  trying  to 
the  patience  of  the  reatk-r.  It  may  snffice  to  know,  that  Waiter 
and  his  two  adversaries  end  their  encounter  by  inflicting  on 
each  other,  blow  after  blow,  the  most  frightful  injuries  and 
gubhes.   The  sword  ot  his  antagonist  earned  oi^  at  a  single 
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cut,  one-half  of  Gunther's  leg  and  a  foot  bieaidak  Walter  has 
his  right  band  severed  by  tlie  glaive  of  Hagen,  whom  bj  a  stab 
of  his  poniard  he  in  revenge  robs  of  his  right  eje.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  though  somewhat  curtailed  translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem.  A  few  passages  onljr  of  a  somewhat 
emiivocal  effect  are  omitted  : 

VVounded  and  exhausted  the  three  warriors  at  last  cease  from 
their  combat.  Walter  and  Hagen  maintain  a  sitting  posture  ; 
Guuther  lies  extended  on  the  ground.  Tlie  hero  of  iVquitania 
then  calls  hk  trembling  HUdegonde,  who  approaches  the  three 
bleeding  combatantBi  in  ordar  to  dreis  tfaeur  wonndck  Now 
for  a  draught  of.  pore  refreshing  wine,"  fttys  Walter ;  "  pour 
first  for  Hagen,  for  though  he  be  a  faithlaaa  Mend,  he  is  yet  a 
▼aliant  champion.  I  shall  drink  next,  as  having  had  more 
work  than  all  the  rest.  Gonther,  who  compels  me  braTe  to 
fight,  and  who  himself  does  nothing  worth  the  name  in  combat 
^hall  drink  last." 

liildegunde  offers  Hagen  to  drink ;  but  the  latter,  although 
consumed  with  burning  thirst,  declines  the  cup  :  *'  Give  thine 
affianced,  thy  mjuster,  first  to  drink,"  says  he  to  liildegunde  ; 
"  for  he  is,  I  must  avow  it,  not  only  a  better  warrior  than  J,  but 
the  best  of  warriors." 

The  Frank  and  the  Aquitanian  thereupon  commence  to 
drink  and  to  converse  merrily  together,  in  memory  of  their 
former  friendship ;  which  finished,  they  lift  up  Gunther,  who 
had  thus  far  remained  prostrate  on  the  eround,  narassed  by  the 
aching  of  hiB  womids,  and  having  seated  him  upon  a  horse,  they 
resume  Uieir  respectiTe  rootes,  the  Franks  toward  Wonns  and 
Walter  toward  Aqnitania.  The  reeeption  of  the  latter  was 
attended  with  great  honor  and  rejoicings.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  latter  for  the  qwoe  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  greatly  beloyed  by  his  people. 

The  poem  concludes  with  two  verses,  the  purport  of  which 
is,  that  the  versifier  of  the  poem,  weary  of  the  task  he  has  thus 
far  pursued,  is  determined  to  waive  the  celebration  of  the  for- 
midable military  enterprises  and  of  the  many  triumphs  which 
were  achieved  auring  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 

Regarded  as  a  mere  oratorical  flourish,  these  lines  would  be 
insigiiiticant  enough.  It  appears,  however,  more  probable,  that 
they  have  a  real  signification,  and  in  that  event  they  imply  a 
continuation  of  or  a  secjuel  to  the  poem  of  Walter,  which  we  no 
^ger  possess,  and  which  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  introduc- 
^017  nairative  of  the  epopee. 
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CHAPTER  XH 

WALTBB  Of  AQUITANIA* 
.    IV.  FBOTKN^AL  OBIOnf  OF  THX  TOXIC. 

The  links,  by  which  the  subject  of  tlie  poem  of  the  WaUer  af 
Aquitaniii  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Kibelungen,  aj^pcar 
ah'eady  tufli(  iently  manifest  from  several  general  data,  coniiuon 
to  both  these  epopees.  Thus  both,  for  example,  take  ahke  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  Ciennanic  kiiiic'lom  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  the  cupitiil  of  which  is  AVuniio,  its  cliief  a  king 
called  Giinthcr,  the  son  of  auotlier  king  whose  name  is  GibiGh* 
The  Hagano  or  Hagen  of  the  Latin  poem  is  identical  with  the 
Hagen  of  the  KibdimgeiL  There  ia  even  thia  aifignl«r  coindr 
dence,  that  thia  latter  personage  occupiea  the  aecond  rank  lo 
both  the  poems,  wherein  he  also  fibres  as  the  adversary  of  the 
hero.  The  action,  lastly,  of  the  principal  soenee  in  Walter  and 
in  thjB  Nibelungen  both  is  carried  on  m  the  same  plaoea,  vu« : 
at  the  court  of  Attila  and  in  the  foreata  of  the  Yoagea. 

These  points  of  coincidence,  however,  which  we  enconnter  in 
both  the^^e  poems  are  of  a  vague  and  general  order;  there  are 
others  more  precise  and  intimate,  which  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate more  in  detail,  and  which  indeed  it  ia  e^ualljr  easy  to 
establish. 

The  action  of  the  Latin  poem  is  by  a  number  of  years  ante- 
rior to  that  uf  thu  Isihelungen;  it  is  therefore  in  the  latter,  that 
we  would  be  most  likely  to  encounter  traces  uf  the  coimecticai 
which  may  subsist  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  it  is 
here  where  we  do  reall j  find  them  to  exist  The  in  ibelnpg^^ 
contain  diverse  allnaions  to  the  adventures  of  Walter— aUiisiooSr 
the  tenor  and  value  of  which  it  is  indispensable  to  estiiiiato 
with  proper  circumspection. 

I  ahall  notice  in  the  first  place  one,  which  bolonga  to  tbe 
passage  of  the  Nibelnngen  in  which  Ohrimhild's  first  attempt 
to  destroy  Hagen  is  recounted.  Hagen  and  Yolker,  as  tlie 
reader  may  remember,  have  just  seatea  themselves  beneath  the 
window  01  the  queen,  from  uo  other  motive  than  the  pleasure 
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of  defyine  her.  Ghiimhild  dispatches  four  hundred  waniare 
agaiiiBt  t£em,  and  they  are  afa*eady  advancing  to  assail  them. 
But  after  having  come  into  the  presence  of  the  two  champions, 
their  conrage  fails  them ;  they  begin  to  reason  abont  the  perils 
of  the  enterprise,  and  they  at  last  mntnidly  exhort  each  other 
to  return  as  thoy  had  come.  Tliere  is  one,  among  others^  who 
addropses  In's  eoTnpanion  in  the  followinp^  termp  : 

"  ^\^'r^'  (iiie  to  give  me  a  heap  of  gold  as  high  as  yon  tower, 
I  Bbould  not  be  willing  to  attack  thnt  player  of  the  flute,  bo 

freat  is  the  terror  I  read  in  his  look.  I  also  know  Ilagcn,  I 
ave  known  him  from  my  boyhood.  Let  them  say  what  they 
may  against  that  brave  hero ;  1  myself  have  seen  him  in  twenty 
battles,  which  have  made  many  a  woman  weep.  Walter  and 
he  signalised  themselyes  by  ^rand  exploits  at  the  time,  when 
they  journeyed  hither  together^  combating  for  Sing  Attila's 
honor."'* 

lliis  allusion  attests  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  what  the 
action  of  the  Latin  poem  likewise  supposes,  to  wit,  that  Walter 
and  Ilagen  had  long  sojourned  among  the  TIans  and  had  fought 
together  in  the  service  of  Attila.  The  following  aUnsion  enters 
8tul  further  into  the  subject  of  Walter : 

We  have  seen  tlmt  n]>on  the  entrance  of  the  Bnrpmrlians  into 
the  court  of  Attila,  Ilagen  and  Dietrich  of  Verona  were  indulg- 
ing in  an  exchange  of  friendly  sentiments.  I  must  add  here  a 
particular,  which  1  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  omit  in  a 
summary  abstract  of  the  Kibulungen.  On  perceiving  Hagen 
in  conversation  with  Dietrich,  Attila  is  sinsjularlv  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  former^  and  inquires  of  those  around 
him,  wno  the  chief  of  so  martial  a  person  might  be.  One  of 
the  servants  of  Ohrimhild^ho  happens  to  be  present,  eagerly 
replies  that  the  chief  was  Hagen  of  Troneg,  the  son  of  Alarian. 
"ffnereupon  Attila  at  once  resumes : 

^ I  ]mew  Aldrian  weli^  when  he  was  my  yassal ;  he  acouired 
much  renown  and  honor  while  in  my  service.  I  made  him  a 
knight,  I  ^ve  him  of  my  gold,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem  on 
account  ot  his  fidelity.  T  also  remember  TIagcn  well.  Walter 
of  Spain  and  he,  two  noble  boys,  were  my  hostages,  and  attained 
their  age  of  manhood  at  my  court."  I  ami  hack  Hagen  to  his 
hoTMy  and  WaUer  JUd  wixh  JlUdegimde,i  To  this  the  poet 

*  This  Mem  It  from  the  xzlztli  A4v«iitore,  wbioh  reid«r  wmj  oooBoIt  either  bi 
the  «rigiiiftl  cr  in  Birch's  tranalation.  I  add  here  the  beginning  ct  we  ptimge : 

Do  pprarh  aber  o-in  anfTrr  .  r\c>  pclben  ban  ich  BHtOit* 
der  mir  gabe  tvenie  .  von  rotem  golde  guot . 
disea  videUkre .  wolde  ich  niht  bc»taQ  . 

dttrch  sine  swiode  bliche  .  die  ich  an  im  gesehen  h%n  . — Ed, 

t  This  scene  b  deecribed  in  the  concladiag  verses  of  the  xxTiiith  AdTentore.  The 
iJlonon  to  Wilter  k  ••  fWowi  t 
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adds,  that  the  king  while  speaking  thus  was  indulging  in  rev- 
,     Qrie3  on  olden  tiinoa,  on  events  that  had  transpired  long  ago. 

It  is  impoBBible  to  indicate  the  prineipel  adrentore  of 
Walter  in  a  more  direct  and  explicit  manner.  This  adventure^ 
tiie  elopement  of  the  jonnff  hero  with  Hiidegunde  hia  affiaaeed^ 
oonstitntea  the  gronndwork  of  the  entire  poem. 

A  third  passage  of  the  Nibelnngen,  relative  to  Walter, 
is  equally  precise  and  no  less  remarkable  than  the  preceding, 
of  which  it  may  be  called  the  complement  and  oonsnmmatio% 
for  it  has  reference  to  the  denoaement  of  the  poon.  This  paa* 
sage  is  found  near  the  end  of  the  Nibelungen. 

Before  attacking  Ilagcn  with  his  arms  in  his  han(U,  Dietrich 
oxhorta  him  to  surrender  by  promising  him  hl'c  and  safety. 
Hagen  declines,  and  Hildebrand,  wh<>  is  witness  to  the  rciusal, 
is  amazed  at  it,  and  informs  the  haugiity  Burgundian,  tiiat  be 
would  have  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  An  altercation  then  ensues 
between  the  two  warriors,  llageu  reproaches  lliUlebraud  with 
having  bhortly  before  disgracefullj  withdrawn  from  combat. 
To  this  reproach  Hildebrand  retorts  with  another.  "  Who  is 
the  man,"  saja  he  to  him,  "  that  remained  trancmillj  seated  on 
his  shield  b^ore  the  cave  in  the  Yoeges,  while  w  alter  of  Spain 
was  butchering  so  many  of  his  frienos 

From  these  different  passages  of  the  Nibelungen  we  maj 
infer  with  certainty,  that  prior  to  the  epoch  (whateyer  it  nuij 
be)  in  which  this  poem  was  composed,  the  Germans  posseaaed 
apoetic  fable,  which  was  aobstantially  the  same  with  that  of 
Walter  the  Aquitanian. 

Tlie  author  of  tlie  Nibelungen  was  familiar  with  this  fable  ; 
it  was  present  before  his  imagination  in  all  those  ^m^sages  of 
his  worK  which  are  analogous  to  it.  His  j)re5upposing  a  gen- 
eral acquaintaiici!  ^vith  it  authorizes  us  to  believe,  tha^  it  was 
in  a  Germanic  ciialect. 

lliis  iable  was  not,  however,  a  mere  tranbhition  or  copy  of 
tlie  actual  poem,  but  rather  another  version  of  the  same  suuject 
with  differences  and  variations  in  the  accessonr  drcumstanecs 
and  details.  The  passages  qnoted  fh>m  the  Kibelnngen,  how- 
ever rapid  and  imperfectly  developed,  still  indicate  several  of 
these  variations^  and  necessarily  lead  us  to  assume  the  eiieteiioe 
of  others. 

I)S  leh  wol  ercheRQe  .  allec  HajreneD  sinl . 

es  wrden  mftie  gisel  .  zwei  wfitiichiu  kfnt . 

er  and  toq  Spane  Walther .  die  wohs^n  hio  aem*n  . 

BagtMMiM*  ioh  widen .  Waltlur  mttHUdegnnte  entna.-^Ai. 

•  Sm  Hm  XXXrUhh  or  \m\  Adventure  of  the  poem.  The  paasage  it  m  fidhms  : 

T)o  sprach  meiHtcr  Hildebrant.  zwi  verwizzet  ir  nitr  claz  . 
nu  wer  wan  der  iif  eimc  schilde  .  vor  <loin  Woschen  Blem  m%  . 
do  im  von  Span  Walther  .  bo  vil  der  friuude  slaoo  . 
oitcli  habt  ir  nock  m  ze^n .  ul  in  velbw  gMooo  •  — 
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Thus,  for  exam^^le,  in  the  Latin  poem  Walter  is  called  Walter^ 
of  Aq^uitania,  while  in  the  Nibelungen  his  name  ia  Walter  of' 
Sptin. 

In  the  former  it  is  aaid,  that  Eagen  fled  from  the  court  of  ' 
Attila,  where  he  had  reedved  the  news  of  Gibieh's  death  and, 
of  Qnnther^  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bnrgnndy.   In  the . ' 
Gtoaan  poem  Attik  declares,  that  he  himself  had  sent  back  * 
Hagen  to  liis  home.   In  the  latter  poem  the  father  of  Qagen  ia  • 
isalled  Aldrian,  in  the  fonncr  Agacien. 

To  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen,  Giinther  is  a  Biirmindian 
and  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  to  the  author  of  Walter,  Gonther 
is  of  Frankish  origin  and  king  of  the  Franks. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  minuteness  with  which  the  former  of 
these  two  authors  enters  into  the  details  of  Ilagen's  liistory,  he 
yet  makes  not  the  sli^litcst  allusion  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which 
the  Bur^undian  warrior  had  sustained  in  liis  combat  witli  the 
Aquitanian.  This  leads  ua  to  presume,  that  in  the  version  of 
Walter'a  adventnrea.  whieh  waa  known  to  the  German  poet,  the 
aceonnt  of  the  oomoat  in  queation  waa  different  from  tiiat  of 
the  Latin  poem. 

And  the  Kibelungen  ianot  the  only  poem,  in  which  Walter'a 
name  oecura.  Thia  peraonage  fignrea  likewise  in  a  nnmber  of 
those  songs,  which  enter  into  Ihe  compoeition  of  the  Helden- 
bach,"  or  Book  of  Heroea,  and  more  especially  in  that  which  ia 
entitled  The  Garden  of  Koses.''  *  But  here,  with  a  aingidar 
license  of  the  popular  muse,  Walter  fignres  as  a  champion  of 
the  Germanic  race,  as  the  companion  in  arms  of  Siegfried  and 
Ilagen,  sustaining,  in  conjunction  with  tliem,  tlie  gh>ry  of  the 
Burgundian  name.  This  poetical  naturalization  of  tlic  Aquita- 
nian warrior  in  Germany  is  another  indication,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  above  mentioned  allusions  of  the  Nibelungen, 
we  may  perceive  the  extent  of  the  popularitj^,  to  which  tlie  hLi- 
tory  of  tnia  hero  had  attained  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Bhine. 

The  entue  Uteratnre  of  the  Germans,  howeTer,  can  ahow  na 
at  preaent  neither  a  poem  nor  a  fragment  of  one,  of  which  Wal- 
ter ia  properly  the  nero,  and  which  dwella  on  nia  fli^^t  from 
the  Hnna  or  hia  comhat  with  the  twelve  championaof  Gnnther. 
Theae  poems  hare  ahared  the  fate  of  so  many  others.  We  find, 
howOTer,  in  the  Sagaa  of  Iceland  eoriona  lemaina  of  the  aame 
leeend. 

The  Wilkina-Saga  contains  a  singular  version  of  the  legend 
of  Walter,  which  I  deem  proper  to  communicate.  It  will  not  be 

•  Dcr  Rosengarten,  which  the  reader  will  And  in  the  flntTolame  of  Vender  Hagen'a 
edlWoo  of  the  "  Heldenbuch."  Walther  is  introduced  as  combatant  In  the  fifteenth 
rkMModj  of  the  poeai.  On  the  two  Gardeoa  of  fioaea,  compare  ''lUostnttoiui  of 
HocttMB  Aattqaltiei,'' p.  33, 1S7--1M.-.AL 
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ont  of  place,  howerer,  to  nj  fint »  few  words  on  the  chronicle^ 

of  which  thoy  confititnte  a  part. 

This  Wilki]uirSa£[a*  is  one  of  the  most  singnlar  compilations 
we  can  conceive  of.   The  author  has  here  collected,  trimmed 

up  and  cortrdinated,  in  a  more  or  less  abrid^i^ed  form,  all  the 
poetic  or  romantic  fictions,  intli  whicli  he  was  acquainted,  aud 
Buch  ns  lie  was  ik  quniutcd  with  thcin,  tliat  is  to  say,  very  much 
altered  and  (lisfigurcd.  TIi«  design  was  to  make  one  individual 
w]i<jle  out  of  so  many  di  tie  rent  ]Meees,  cutting  up  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  respective  legends  lor  the  purpose  of  embouying 
them  all,  of  bkudiag  iiud  dissolving  them  into  each  other. 
Those  of  the  North  and  those  of  Germany  appear  here  inter- 
woven  and  ooofoonded  with  othon  firom  the  Sooth ;  that  of 
Sie^^fned  with  diat  of  Walter :  thoee  whose  floene  waa  laid  ia 
Spam  with  oihers,  which  had  toe  heart  of  ScandinaTia  for  their 
theatre. 

It  is  generally  believed,  althongli  without  any  decisive 
proofs,  that  this  chronicle  was  composed  about  the  year  1250^ 
Dj  a  Norwegian  scholar  of  Drontheim,  by  the  name  of  Biorn, 
who  was  in  the  sen  ice  of  Hakon,  the  son  of  Hakon,  king  of 

Norway,  who  died  in  12f1*2,  and  who  was  famous  for  the  zeal, 
witli  which  he  patronized  the  Icelandic  translator-  of  fltivnlric 
romances,  at  that  timo  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity  in 
Europe. 

Biorn,  or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  the 
Wilkijia-Saga,  l.iis  iulded  a  preface,  which  is  curious  enough  for 
the  traits  of  naive  siniplicity  in  which  it  abounds.  We  there 
perceive,  that  he  had  collected  all  these  fictions  from  a  histori- 
cal motive^  and  that  be  regarded  them  as  true.  He  gravely 
endeavors  to  explain,  wbr  the  heroes  of  tiliose  olden  times  had 
such  superior  swords  ana  such  strong  arms.  He  does  indeed 
find  something  a  little  strange  and  supernatural  in  the  ^q)loit8 
and  qualities  of  those  heroes.  ^^Bnt  God,''  he  observes^  ^  could 
easily  give  them  all  this  and  even  half  besides." 

The  most  interesting  trait  of  this  preface,  in  a  literaiy  and 
historical  point  of  view,  is  the  indication  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  liad  derived  his  mate- 
rials, lie  ox]>res8ly  declares  that  lie  had  ado])ted  something 
from  the  jjopuiar  songs  of  the  Scandinavinn?,  but  he  nt  the  same 
time  confesses  to  liave  borrowed  and  traubhited  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  work  iVom  German  sources,  and  the  character  and 
contents  of  his  compilation  confirm  the  truth  of  his  testimony 
ou  this  point. 

•  The  WUkiDft-Saga,  with  a  Latin  translation,  wa8  pubiii-Jied  bjr  John  Periogsktold, 
StoeUioliii,  1706.  An  account  of  thi^  Saga  in  MUller's  ^'SaffabitOtotliek,"  vol.  ii.  A  Gei^ 
man  vornioB  of  it  ift  inYoa  der  Hagea'a  ^^NonUaclM  BelmaroBiaoe,**  Tolt.  i.,  IL,  aod 

m. — Ed. 
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JTow,  among  the  Germanic  materials  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  we 
must  undoubtedly  include  a  particular  version  of  the  history  of 
Walter  the  Aquitanian.  Walter  is  a  person  in  every  respect  • 
.  foreign  to  the  teol  traditions  of  the  Korth,  to  those,  which  form 
the  groimdwork  of  the  Edda^  of  the  YolsQuga-Baga,  and  of 
the  remimiing  Scandinarian  monnments  anterior  to  the  year 
1250,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  approzimatiye  date  of  the 
Wilkma-Saga.  This  Saga,  the  first  and  the  only  one,  in  which 
Walter  figures,  can  he  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  a  Oer>- 
man  narrative  (at  present  no  longer  extant)  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Aquitanian  nero,  and  this  narrative  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  represented  by  this  translation. 

According  to  this  chronicle,  Walter  is  neither  an  Aquitanian 
nor  the  son  of  an  Aquitanian  king*.  He  is  the  nephew  of  IFer- 
manrick,  and  his  history  in  lifiked  from  beginning  to  end  to 
that  of  the  latter,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
chronicle. 

Samson  of  Salerno,  a  knight  of  prodigious  etren^th  and  cou- 
rage, who  has  indeed  the  air  of  a  poetic  representative  of  one  of 
the  Norman  conqnerorsof  Sicily--4his  Samson  becomes  king  of 
Ponille  and  of  several  other  oonntries,  which  he  had  eonqnered 
by  dint  of  his  valor.  Hermanrick  is  the  son  of  Samson :  he 
succeeds  him  after  his  death,  adds  many  new  conquests  to  those 
he  has  inherited,  and  becomes  the  most  poweifm  monarch  of 
his  time.  Among  the  nnmber  of  his  conq^uests  are  entire  Italy, 
Greece,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Spam,  rich  countries,  full 
of  flourishing  cities,  among  which  there  is  one,  which  the 
Northern  romancer  dceignfito^j  bvthe  strange  aiul  embarrassing 
name  of  Waskastein  or  of  iSarcastcin,  without  giving  us  any  ex- 
plicit iut'onnation,  to  which  of  those  countries  it  belongs.  It  is 
to  all  appearances  from  this  fantastic  city,  that  Walter  derives 
the  surname  of  Wasikhanstein,  which  he  l)ear3  in  the  Icelandic 
chronicle,  and  to  whieh  I  shall  liavu  again  occasion  to  advert. 

Hermanrick  and  Attila  enter  into  a  mutual  alliance,  and  on 
this  occasion  send  each  other  hostages.  Attila  gives  Hermanrick 
twelve  chevaliers,  with  Osid,  bis  nephew,  at  meir  head.  Her* 
manrick  on  his  part  famished  to  the  king  of  the  Hons  twelve 
other  chevaliers,  and  among  them  Waiter^ the  son  of  one  of  his. 
sisters,  then  only  fonr  years  old. 

Walter  had  already  been  three  years  at  the  court  of  Attila, 
when  Ilias,  the  count  of  Greece,  likewise  obliged,  I  knew  not 
for  what  reason,  to  give  hostages  to  the  kin^  ot  the  Huns,  sent 
him  his  daughter  Ilildegunde,  seven  years  ot  age,  which  at  that 
time  was  precisely  that  of  Walter. 

At  this  same  epoch  there  also  resided  at  the  court  of  Attila 
a  personage  of  the  name  of  Hagen ;  but  the  latter  was  not  a 
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ho0tage,  and  it  appean  not  eren  a  stranger.  H«  waa  aiibplj  a 

warrior  chief  in  the  service  of  Attila. 

Walter  and  Hildegunde  Hell  in  love  with  each  other  at  their 
first  interview,  and  they  continued  their  attachment  without 
tlie  knowledge  of  Attila,  until  one  day,  while  walking  together 
in  the  royal  garden,  whore  there  was  a  festival  ana  ball,  the 
two  lovers  coTieerted  a  plan  of  elopement  and  of  mutual  tlight 
into  tlie  kingduni  of  IIennanriel<^.  I  propose  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  Ptorv  in  tlie  language  of  the  Gennan  romancer,  or  rather  of 
his  Scandinavian  tranblator.  The  reader  will  thus  become  en- 
abled to  form  a  better  c()ncej)tion  of  the  character  of  this  ver- 
sion,  than  lie  could  acc^uirc  from  an  abstract,  wliieh  might 
easily  become  tainted  with  a  tinge  of  superfluous  irony. 

^^Kine  Attila  did  not  become  apprised  of  the  elopement  of 
the  two  loveni  nntil  the  moment  wnen  they  were  alraady  aft  a 
great  distance  from  8iisat  (his  capital).  They  earned  a  Ivrgd 
Quantity  of  gold  and  precious  thmgs  away  with  them^  and  thej 
ned  together  without  having  communicated  anythhig  about 
tlieir  project  to  any  of  their  mendS)  however  intimate. 

^0  sooner  had  the  king  become  assured  of  the  escape  of 
Walter  and  Ilildegimde,  than  he  commanded  twelve  of  his  men 
to  pursue  them.  *  Bring  me  back  all  the  gold  that  they  have 
robhcd  mo  of,'  said  he,  '  and  Walters  heaa  into  the  bargain.' 
Amoii^^  tli(  se  twelve  men  there  was  one  who  called  hinibelf  Ila- 
gen,  the  son  of  Aldrian.  The  twelve  knights  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives with  lively  speed  and  soon  got  williin  bigiit  of  them.* 

"Walter  instantly  leaps  boldly  from  his  steed,  deposits  Hil- 
degunde and  his  treasure  on  the  ground,  then  niuunte  upon  his 
saddle  again,  puts  on  his  helmet  and  begins  to  brandish  his 
lanoe.  *Mj  lord,'  says  Hildegnnde,  thereupon,  his  lady-love, 
to  him^  *it  is  a  pity  that  thou  alone  ahouldBl  combat  these 
twelve  knights ;  nee  rather  and  save  thy  life.'  ^  Hy  lady,'  was 
hia  reply, '  do  not  weep.  Full  many  a  time  have  I  erewhile 
beheld  cleaving  of  helmets,  sundering  of  shields,  cutting  <^  hau- 
berks and  kni^ts  dropping  headless  from  their  chamia ;  nay, 
I  myself  have  even  done  all  this  with  my  own  luai£.  I  shall 
soon  have  done  with  these  twelve  warriors.' 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  spurs  on  his  steed  in  front  of  them, 
and  this  was  tlie  beginning  of  a  ron^h  conflict ;  but  the  combat 
was  already  finished  before  ni^htlall.  Walter  liad  been  se- 
verely wounded,  but  he  had  slain  eleven  of  tlic  chevaliers. 
Hagen  alone  had  escaped  and  concealed  himself  iu  the  forest 

Walter  returned  to  his  lady  and  remained  in  the  wood  with 

•  This  account  of  "  Valther  af  Vaskasteen"  is  contained  in  the  85th,  86th,  and  87tii 
rhD  ptcrn  of  the  Saga.  Compare  alao  MOUei'i  remarks  in  hia  '*8agahihUotti«V' 
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her.  Havinff  elicited  sparks  from  two  flints,  he  liglited  a  huge 
fire,  on  whi'  li  he  roasted  the  haunch  of  a  wild  boar,  llilde- 
guude  and  himself  then  sat  down  to  eat,  and  they  continued 
nntil  they  had  consumed  all  but  the  bones.  While  this  was 
passing,  Ha^ea  emerged  fhnn  his  place  of  conoeidment.  and 
advaneed  with  aword  in  hand  towara  the  ]^Iace,  wbm  Walter 
waa  seated  before  the  fire.  He  hoped  to  kill  him ;  but  Hilde- 
gonde  said  to  Waited :  *  Take  care  of  thyself  I  Lo,  there  comes 
one  of  the  enemies^  whom  thou  hast  combated  to  d  :i\ Walter 
then  grasps  the  bone  of  the  boar,  which  he  had  just  been  pick- 
ing, and  nurUng  it  at  Hage%  strikes  him  with  such  Tiolence, 
that  he  falls  prostrate  to  tne  ground.  But  Hagen  remains  in 
this  position  but  an  instant ;  he  rises,  and  mounting  his  charger 
again  gallops  off,  to  render  an  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Attila,  nis  royal  master. 

"Walter  on  his  part  likewise  gets  to  lioree  again,  and  con- 
tinues to  ride  on  with  Hildegunde  toward  the  south,  across  the 
mountains,  imtil  he  arrives  in  the  kingdom  of  Hermanrick." 

We  perceive,  that  this  narrative  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Latin  poem  on  Walter  <^  Aquitania,  and  with 
that  other,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  eons  of  the  Nibel- 
nngen.  But  in  regard  to  the  aceessories  and  details  of  these 
three  narratiyes,  there  are  striking  and  ttngidar  discrepancies. 
It  appears  to  me  especially  evident,  that  the  Scandinavian  ver- 
sion eonld  not  have  directly  emanated  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  Hie  points  on  which  it  differs  &oin  them  are  salient  and 
numerous. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  enough  to  find  in  this  Scandina- 
vian version  certain  particulars,  which  seem  to  have  left  their 
imprint  on  tlie  version  known  to  the  author  of  the  NilK'limoren 
— a  circumstance,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  tlie  former 
is  older  than  tlie  latter.  The  Scandinavian  version,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  a  peculiarity,  which  enables  us  to  explaiu  with 
plausible  accuracy,  why  Walter,  who  in  the  Latin  poem  is 
Walter  of  Aquitania,  hecomea  Walter  of  Spain  in  the  Nibel- 
ungen*  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  Wilkina-8a^ 
Hermaniick  is  rejpresented  as  mler  over  twelve  principal  dties 
of  Spain.  And  it  was  to  all  appearances  on  account  of  some 
eircomstance  relative  to  these  twelve  cities^  or  to  some  one  of 
them,  that  Walter,  the  nepliew  of  Hormanrick,  received,  in  the 
Qermanie  traditions,  the  surname  of  Walter  of  Spain,  which 
was  retained  bj  the  author  of  the  Nibelnngen. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  conjecture,  or  of  those 
which  might  be  made  concerning  tho  remaining  variants  of 
Walter's  surname,  it  is  manifest,  that  tiio  Scandinavian  version 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  A^uitanian  hero,  when  compared  with  the 
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Latin  redaction  of  the  same  ia  nothing  more  than  a  barbaions 
travesty,  an  arid  r^nm^,  deatilote  of  aU  the  intmst  and  €tMm^ 
by  which  the  details  of  the  latter  m  pervaded.  A  poetic 
fable,  however,  can  only  become  altered  to  anch  an  extent  and 
lose  80  mnch  of  its  primitive  tenor  by  a  traditional  cireulatioa 
of  a  long  period,  and  this  always  presupposes  a  great  popularity; 
And  thu  IS  an  additional  reason  to  believe^  that  the  adventores 
of  Walter  of  Aquitania  were  very  popular  in  Germany  from  an 
cpocli,  prob{^T)ly  very  near  tliat  <^  the  composition  of  the  poem, 
until  tlie  thirteenth  conturv. 

And  this  history  did  not  remain  within  the  confine<?  of  Ger- 
many ;  it  found  its  way  even  to  the  Slavic  nations,  ^xhyj  modified 
or  remodelled  it  after  their  fashion  and  appropriated  it.  Bogu- 
phali,  bisliop  of  Poscn,  who  died  in  1258,  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
rohiii'l,  ill  u  liich  ho  nrravcly  inserted  the  adventures  of  Walter 
as  a  fact  in  its  national  history.* 

According  to  this  chronicle,  there  was  ^  once  npon  a  time"  a 
famous  chevalier,  by  the  name  of  Walter  the  Strong,  possessor 
of  the  fortress  of  Tyneg,  in  the  environs  of  Onusow.  This 
Walter,  while  yet  in  his  youth,  had  crossed  the  Bhine  and  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  I  know  not  what  king  ilf 
the  Franks,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  another  young 
prince,  Allman  by  name,  who  had  come  there  to  acquire  the 
polish  of  courtly  manners. 

This  prince  sued  for  the  hand  of  Helgimda,  the  daughter  of 
the  Frankish  king;  but  the  latter  could  not  comply  with  his 
request.  Walter  lifid  already  found  favor  in  her  eyes  :  she 
loved  him  and  had  consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Poland. 

The  slighted  prince,  liowever,  liaving  discovered  the  pn  ject 
of  the  two  lovers,  was  firmly  resolved  to  thwart  them.  Ketn  ru- 
ing with  all  possible  speed  to  his  own  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  gives  orders  to  all  the  boatmen,  that  they 
should  not  convey  to  the  opposite  bank  any  man,  that  might 
arrive  in  company  with  a  woman,  for  less  than  a  mare  of  gold 
as  the  price  of  passage,  and  wimont  instantly  informing  the 
king  of  the  event. 

And  accordingly  when  Walter  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  demanded  a  passage,  he  was  asked  a  marc  of  gold 
and  a  courier  was  at  once  dispatched  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  the  king.  Walter,  not  having  a  marc  of  gold  about  him  to 
pay  for  his  passage,  cropped  tlie  river  on  horseback  with  Hel- 
gunda  behind  liim.  But  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  he  there  icund  Allman  in  arras,  and  a  terrible  combat 
ensued  immediately  between  the  two  rivals.   As  long  as  the 

*  Bishop  Bognphali'B  iravestj  of  the  story  of  Walter  is  contained  in  his  ' '  Cbroai' 
con  FolonuB,**  vUoh  tuxm  a  part  of  tha  '*  fierum  BUesicanan  BeriptorMi"  toI.  lak— Jtf. 
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prince  saw  ITelgunda  before  him,  and  wiiile  Walter  was  figlit- 
ing  ^vitli  Lis  back  to  her,  the  former  had  tlio  advantage  over 
the  latter.  But  when  Waiter  was  driven  back,  bo  as  to  hiivc 
ISL  his  tarn  Helgunda  before  him,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
ttl  the  sight  of  Ber  his  strenffdi  and  hxrj  were  augmented  to 
such  a  aegree^  that  he  dew  nia  advenarj ,  and  then  pnisned 
hisioamejr  without  any  further  molestation. 

Up  to  tliis  point  we  still  recognize  a  travesty  of  Walter  of 
Ai^nitania  in  this  history.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  sequel 
these  Polish  traditions  do  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
nection either  with  the  Latin  poem  concerning  Walter,  or  with 
its  differont  Gernianic  voT-sions,  and  I  haYe  consequently  no- 
thing further  to  say  about  tlicm. 

These  are  the  most  \nu(p]ivoeal  indications,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  tlie  Teutonic  literature  of  the  Middle 
Age,  concemini^  the  knowledge  and  the  fate  of  the  poem  of 
"^fV  alter  in  Germany.  Thus  far  this  puem  exjiibita  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  Work  eoiiipoocd  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
mans ;  and  to  these  first  data  respecting  the  origin  of  the  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  cirenmstance^  ^mich  np  to  the  present 
day  has  been  deemed  snfident  to  augment  their  weight  in  tiie 
minds  of  many.  The  earliest  mannscripts,  from  which  the 
poem  of  Walter  was  first  made  known  to  the  literary  world, 
were  discovered  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Germany. 

The  first  of  these  mannscri]>l8|  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  was  found  in  the  archives  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  monas- 
teries, was  design ntod  to  be  a  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  And  this  is  all  correct.  A  hundred  and 
sixteen  verses,  however,  are  wanting  at  the  end. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  about  this  manuscript  is,  that  about 
the  year  1780  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Jonathan  Fischer, 
who  published  it  at  Leipsic  in  a  small  quarto  volume.  To  this 
he  added  a  large  medley  of  notes — most  of  them  superfluous, 
to  say  the  least — and  a  preface  of  admiration^  in  which  he 
exhihits  very  little  more  e^rU  or  discriminationi  than  in  the 
notes. 

A  year  or  two  after,  Frederick  If dter  discovered  a  second 
manuscript  of  Walter,  in  the  ducal  library  at  Carlsmhe.  This 
was  not  only  complete,  but  invaluable  on  acconnt  of  its  aQti- 
qnity.  All  those,  who  saw  it  then,  and  who  have  seen  it  since, 
are  of  the  unanimons  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  ninth  century. 
From  tliis  manuscript  Alolter  made  a  bad  translation  of  the 
poem  into  German  verse,  which  he  published  in  1782.  In 
1792,  twelve  years  after  the  publication  oi  Fis^clier^s  incomplete 
text,  this  same  editor  added  the  conclusion,  pi  the  poem  irom  the 
loanuscript  of  Carlsruhe. 
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At  the  time,  when  these  discoveries  and  j^nldications  were 
going  on  in  Germany,  the  interest,  which  the  iiterarv  nnvnu- 
mcnts  of  the  Middle  Age,  both  national  and  foreign,  were  then 
inspiring  in  Qermanj,  was  as  ^et  confined  to  a  very  limited 
circle  of  leanied  men,  generally  without  any  critical  diaoriBii* 
nation  or  guiding  ideaBj  who  had  aearoely  a  6ii8i>ioion  of  the 
manner,  in  which  these  monnmentB  are  to  be  etndaed,  and  who 
not  eren  distinctly  knew,  what  to  look  for  in  them.  They  con- 
sequently bestowed  very  littJe  care  either  npon  the  text  or  upon 
the  translation  of  the  poem  of  Walter ;  and  no  one  erer  thought 
of  assigning  to  this  composition  a  definite  place  in  the  literaiy 
history  of  trie  Middle  Age. 

Some  years  after,  however,  wlien  the  history  of  this  literature 
became  the  ohject  of  more  general  interest  and  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  research  among  many  men  of  distinguished  t;Uent,  who 
endeavored  to  bring  philosophy  to  the  aiu  of  ermllfion,  and 
who  were  accnstomed  to  consider  the  different  departinents  of 
tlie  history  of  human  it  y  from  a  sufficiently  eknated  point  of 
view,  to  discover  the  links,  by  which  they  are  connected  to* 
gether,  so  as  in  fact  to  form  but  one  and  the  same  histoiy— 4t 
was  then,  I  say,  that  the  Latin  poem  of  Walter  began  to  attract 
more  general  attention.  The  dinerent  pdnts,  by  which  the  ac- 
tion, which  constitutes  its  subject,  is  brought  in  contact  wilh 
that  of  the  NibelungcTi,  and  tlirough  the  latter  with  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  poetic  traditions  of  Germany,  were  then  for  the  first 
time  recognized  and  appreciated.  No  one  now  hesitated  to 
perceive  in  this  poem  a  translation  from  an  original  in  the  Ger- 
manic dialect,  which  like  tlie  TTeldenbnch  and  the  T^ibelungen 
constituted  part  and  pared  of  the  ancient  national  poetry  of 
the  Germans. 

But  notwitlistanding  all  tliis,  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
certain  peculiarities,  of  certain  traits,  and  even  of  the  general 
spirt  of  the  work,  would  have  led  to  many  an  ubjection  to  this 
verdict.  I  shall  here  only  indicate  one  j  and  this  is  not  even 
the  moiit  serious. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  whidt  were  disco- 
vered in  Germany,  do  not  <mer  us  any  indication  repecting  tiie 
author  of  this  poem.  But  the  stj^le  of  the  work  presents  certaua 
peculiarities,  which,  properly  aistinguiehed  and  appreciated, 
ought  to  have  led  to  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  opinion,  which  attributes  this  work  to  a  German  author. 
In  spite  of  his  solemn  pretensions  to  a  correct  and  elegant  latin* 
ity,  the  versifier  of  the  adventures  of  Waiter  <^  Aqmtanin  hsa 
suffered  certain  barbarisms  and  forms  of  exprcFsion  or  phrases, 
which  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  to  escape 
ids  pen.   These  very  iauTtSi  howeyer,  since  they  unquestionably 
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proceeded  from  the  vernar  ular  idiom  of  tlio  aathory  might  for- 
uifih  us  some  light  in  rc^-ard  to  his  countiy. 

The  words  of  barbaric  oricfin,  whicli  occur  in  the  text  of 
the  work  in  question  are  nut  nunierous ;  tliey  do  not  exceed 
twelve.  Two,  at  the  most,  may  be  of  Germanic  extraction, 
though  they  arc  likewise  found  in  the  Neo-Latin  languages. 
Two  are  Celtic  ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  we  do  not  know  exactly,  to 
what  language  to  refer  them.  It  seems,  however,  more  proper 
and  naarer  &e  tnitli,  to  attribute  them  to  some  one  of  tfaoee 
andent  idioms  of  Gaol^  whieh  ate  now  for  the  most  part  lost, 
than  to  the  andant  Germaaie  dialects,  of  which  constderable 
remains  are  yet  extant  In  support  of  the  former  oonjectm^ 
we  may  hring  another  one,  still  more  plausible. 

Besides  the  barbarisms  of  individual  words,  whieh  occur  in 
the  text  of  Walter,  there  are  others,  which  have  reference  to  its 
phraseology  and  style.  Kow,  the  majority  of  these,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  geniut^  of  the  Romansh  idioms,  and  appa- 
rently could  have  only  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  mjin,  who 
was  accustomed  to  think  and  feel  in  some  one  of  these  idioms. 
From  all  this  it  would  appear  to  have  been  more  natural  to 
attrilnitc  the  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitauia  to  an  Italian,  a 
Spaniard,  or  a  Gallo-Roman,  than  to  a  German. 

But  at  the  present  dav,  there  is  no  longer  anpr  room  for  con- 
j'ectore  on  ikm  point.  Two  additional  mannscripts  of  the  poem 
in  question,  recently  discovered,  the  one  in  Bel^nm,  in  the 
Manicipal  Library  of  BmsselS}  the  other  at  Paris,  m  the  Boyal 
libraij,  have  made  the  aathor  of  this  composition  known  to  us 
with  certainty.  The  manuscript  of  Brussels  designates  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  or  of  Saint  Benedict  on  the  Loire,  by 
the  name  of  Gerald,  as  the  aathor,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed and  developed  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library. 

In  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts,  the  text  of  tiie  poem  is 
l^receded  by  a  dedication  of  twenty-two  leonine  verseri  of  the 
most  insipid  and  f^e mi-barbarous  description.  The  author  of 
this  dedication  asserU  himself  to  be  also  that  of  the  poem,  and 
ffives  his  name  as  Gerald.  Tliough  not  appearing  expressly  in 
file  quality  of  monk,  he  still  gives  us  to  understand,  wiik  Mif- 
ficient  clearness,  that  he  really  was  one.  Gerald  dedicates  his 
work  to  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  brediren,  Archambanld  or 
Erkambaldas  by  names  ^  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  bishop. 
*I>o  not  misappreheDd,"  says  he  to  nun,  *^  this  little  book ;  it 
is  not  tiie  glory  of  God  that  is  celebrated  in  it,  but  the  manrel- 
Ipns  exploits  of  a  waixior  called  Walter,  who  was  maimed  in 
several  combats." 

We  thus  perceive  it  to  be  a  clearly  and  fully  established 
faet|  that  the  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaaia  was  oomgpsed  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Loire,  near  the  confines  of  Frankiah  Gaul  and 
fhe  Aqnitaaia  of  the  Kiddle  Age,  and  eemposed  b/  a  monk 
by  the  name  of  Gerald,  whoie  yeniaciilar  idiom  we  have  every 
reaaon  to  auert  to  have  been  a  Bomansh  idiomi  and  move  pro- 
babljr  that  of  the  6outh  than  that  of  the  North. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  this  com- 
position. I  have  jnst  said  that  the  author  had  a  brother  bishop 
or  archbishop,  whom  he  calla  Archambauld.  This  cireomstanoe 
might  furnish  ua  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, provided  -^ve  Lad  a  complete  list  of  the  bishops  of  FranKi:?Ii 
Gaul ;  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  diptiiiirnish  anioii<^  all 
the  bishops,  who  bore  this  by  no  means  uncLnninon  name  of 
Archambauld,  the  particular  one  to  whom  this  moTik  (ierald 
dedicated  hia  verses.  But  in  the  present  catalogue  of  bishops, 
as  given  in  the  "Gallia  Christiana,  I  have  lV»und  but  one  of  the 
name  of  Archambauld  or  Erchenbaldus,  and  iliis  was  tlie  biishop 
of  Strasbourg  in  960. 

as  the  scholars  of  Germany  maintam,  the  ma&iueript  of 
Walter  at  the  library  of  Oarkrnhe  is  really  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tory,  it  is  manifest  tnat  the  Erchenbaldnsi  to  whom  this  work 
was  dedicated,  most  have  lived  at  least  a  centary  and  a  half 
before  the  personage  designated  as  the  bishop  (u  Strasbonig 
in  960 ;  and  there  are  other  reasons,  which  induce  us  to  con- 
sider the  poem  in  question  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  thoroughly  classical  and  even  Yir- 
gilian  pretensions  of  tlie  n^itlior  betray  an  epoch  ranch  nearer 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  the  restoration  of  Latin  ietterSy 
which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  this  emperor. 

Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lirst  editor  of  the  poem, 
undoubtedly  goes  back  too  far,  when  he  refers  the  date  of  its 
composition  to  the  sixth  century.  Tlie  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
gruities of  the  author  3  style  are  ui  a  character  which  befits  the 
ninth  centunr  much  better  than  the  sixth.  At  the  latter  epoch, 
the  Latiny  aUhongh  already  veiy  moeh  d^generatedi  waa  stiU 
in  generad  nse,  and  it  was  yet  mnoh  easier  to  avoid  the  influ- 
ence of  the  popular  idioms* 

Bat  whatever  may  hare  been  the  epoch  of  Gerald  the  monk, 
there  is  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  important  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is,  tlmt  this  monk  was  not  exactly  the  author  of  tlie 
poem ;  as  he  invented  neither  the  action  nor  the  actors.  All 
that  he  did  was,  to  reduce  to  verse,  and,  at  the  utmost,  to  am- 
plify with  Sf  >me  ornaments,  some  classical  accessories,  a  story  of 
a  more  ancient  date  and  of  a  more  popular  tone.  This  is  a  fact 
wliicli  monk  Gerald  iiimself  seems  to  acknowledge,  implicitly 
at  least,  toward  the  close  of  his  work.  He  concludes  with  an 
epilogu^  of  four  verseSi  in  which  he  informs  us  that  what  he 
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has  related  conceraing  tlie  adventures  of  Walter  was  but  the 
smallest  part  of  them — was,  in  fact,  notliiug  more  tlniii  the  be- 
ginning. During  the  thirty  years  of  his  alleged  reign,  tkc  Itero 
i£  supposed  to  hare  waged  other  wan  and  to  nave  accomplished 
other  prodigies  of  ▼alor,  in  the  ennxneradon  of  which  onr  monk- 
ish Tmifier  aaBnres  ns,  that  he  had  not  the  conrage  to  engage. 
Two  venea  at  the  end^  which  hare  the  appearance  of  hein^  a 
poetseript  of  the  copyist,  likewise  contain  an  allusion  to  Uie 
ancient  popnlaritv  of  the  Aq^oitanian  hero:  "Thia|"says  he^ 
"  is  the  Doeoi  of  WaJtofi  a  man  celebrated  for  hia  exphutSi  hot 
terrible- 

The  question  now  arises :  When,  and  in  what  language,  was 
this  first  history  of  "Walter  composed,  which  served  as  a  basis 
to  the  poem  of  Gerald  1  Was  it  ia  tho  iiomanah  idiom  I  Waa 
it  in  the  Latin  ? 

To  all  these  qucbtiuns  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures,  but 
these  conjee turcb  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  support  by  sub- 
sequent investigatiuns.  1  or  tiic  present  I  can  only  announce 
them  in  the  mobt  general  mauuer,  and  I  shall  conhne  iiij  self  to 
the  simple  statement,  that  the  earliest  history  of  Walter  must 
ha^e  been  written  in  the  oonrse  of  the  aeventii  oentnry,  and  in 
Aquitaoia.  Ita  language  waa  probably  the  vulgar  or  aenur 
barbarous  La^  which  was  Aen  etill  spoken  or  nnderstood  in 
that  country.  13ie  pecttliaritiea  of  style,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  later  version,  are  in  all  probability  the  rcdica  of 
tills  popular  original,  which,  as  idiomatic^  forms  of  the  vemaou- 
lar  Komansh,  occasionalljr  break  through  the  pedantic  pomp 
of  the  monkish  translation  or  redaction. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  charjicter  of  this  lost  orig- 
inal of  Walter,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  scarcely  set  it  entirely 
aside  in  an  examination  of  tlie  (|uestion8  to  wnich  tlio  latter 
may  give  rise.  This  poiut  being  granted,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
broach  the  most  interesting  of  these  questions.  "  Is  there,  and 
in  what  sense  can  there  be  said  to  be,  any  liisturical  event  at 
the  fouiidatiou  or  iu  the  aceodsories  of  the  poem  concerniniP 
Walter  V 

The  subject  of  the  poem  presenta  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
wisode,  as  an  incident  of  the  grand  expedition  of  Attila  into 
Gaul,  which  took  place  in  the  jear  450.  Thia  expedition  ia 
even  briefly  deacriDed  in  the  flrst^luiBdred  veiaea  Jt  the  epos, 
but  this  is  done  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner. 

The  Burgaadiaus,  whom  the  anther  already  supposes  to  be 
established  on  the  Saone,  were  then  still  in  possession  of  the 
tract  of  country  situate  between  tiie  Bhine  and  the  VoflgesL  It 
is  true,  that  in  that  situation  they  offered  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  AttiUi  bat  the/  did  not  treat  witn  hinii  iior  did 
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they  give  him  any  hostages ;  they  were  not  even  exposed  to  the 
perplexity  of  deliberation.  Suddenly  assailed  by  the  iiuus, 
they  were  almost  completely  exterminated,  and  among  the  lost 
was  tiinr  chief  Gnndikaire,  who,  aeeording  to  the  Gennaa 
Bcholar%  was  the  same  personage  with  the  Gunther  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  Attila  advanced  toward  the 
west ;  bat  he  did  not  penetrate  into  Aquitania,  nor  did  he  even 
pass  the  Loire.  Hanng  laid  siege  to  Orleans^  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  it  at  the  approach  of  Aetins,  and  to  retreat  as  far  as 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  on  which  the  fainons  bat- 
tle was  fono^ht,  in  which  he  was  cr)nip]ct(>!y  defeated  and 
obliged  to  ev;iciiato  the  country  without  rci  c!  \  inu^  uuy  hostages, 
either  from  Aquitania  or  from  any  other  proviiu  c. 

The  erreater  part  of  Aquitania  was  tlien  still  govenied  by 
Koman  officers,  and  still  constitnted  a  j)art  of  tbc  empire.  It 
was  therefore  onlv  by  a  romantic  fiction,  tliat  the  author  of 
Walter  could  have  made  of  this  coimtry  in  450  a  separate  king- 
dom, with  a  prince-chief  of  its  own  hj  the  name  of  Alfier.  llie 
details  of  the  former,  therefore^  offer  ns  nothing  that  is  properly 
historical  relative  to  Atttla*s  ^at  occidental  expedition.  Bnt 
there  are  historians  who  admit  a  second  invasion  of  tiie  same 
country  by  the  same  conqueror.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
they  adduce  the  testimony  of  Jomandes,  who  is  indeed  very 
ex]ilieit  on  this  point.  This  historian  asserts,  without  any  hesi- 
tation^  that  Attiia,  burning  to  revenge  himself  of  his  defeat  at 
Chalons,  on  the  Visi<::oths  and  on  the  Alani,  who  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  empire  were  t  lien  t^ettled  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Loire, 
entered  into  Gaul  a  second  time  j  and  on  tliis  occasion  he  might 
have  penetrated  into  the  heart  Aquitania.  But  Thorismund, 
then  king  of  the  Visigothf*,  hastening  to  his  encounter,  is  said 
to  have  defeated  and  repulsed  him  again. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jomandes,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact,  concerning 
which  no  other  historian  says  a  single  word.  I  nave  bnt  one 
observation  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that,  even  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  regard  this  second  expedition  as  true  as  it  is  immroba- 
ble,  the  historical  allnsions  contained  in  the  poem  of  Walter 
will  not  square  with  it  any  better  than  with  the  first 

There  is^  therefore,  nothing,  either  in  the  accessories  or  In 
the  main  groundwork  of  the  poem,  which  could  be  admitted  as 
historical,  unless  it  be  the  fact  itself  of  Attila's  expedition  into 
Gaul,  in  its  most  genera]  ruid  abstract  form.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  poet  did  not  propose  the  delineation  of  this  event,  on 
which  he  scarcely  ever  dwells,  as  the  principal  object  of  his 
composition ;  he  onljr  wanted  to  make  it  the  baslsy  the  frame- 
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work  of  his  real  subject,  wliich  presents  itself  to  us  with  all  the 
appearances  of  a  poetic  liction. 

But  this  very  fiction  may  have  a  historical  aim  or  motive. 
Poetry,  and  more  especially  the  epopee,  thougli  outside  of  the 
hmits  of  history,  is  never  entirely  detached  from  it.  What- 
ever it  im  L-nts,  it  almost  invariably  invents  for  some  historical 
design,  in  order  to  celebrate  some  actual  facts,  some  grand 
event,  some  conspicuous  personage^  some  memorable  epoch  in 
the  life  of  a  natioiL 

Supposm^  now  the  poem  of  Walter  to  have  originated  in  a 
similar  motive,  it  is  important  that  we  should  *«camin^  into  the 
nature  of  this  motive. 

The  hero  of  the  poem,  "Walter,  is  a  Gallo-Roman  of  Aaui- 
taaia,  from  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  and  in  order  that 
there  might  be  nothing  equivocal  about  the  design  of  the  poet, 
who  wishes  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Germans,  he  makes 
him  speak  Celtic,  and  represents  a  Frank  ns  re]>roaching  him 
for  belonn^inp:  t<>  a  race  which  was  naturally  given  to  merri- 
ment and  buitbonery — a  characteristic  at  that  time  generally 
attributed  to  the  Aquitanians,  and  es^pecially  to  the  Vascones, 
who  were  then  the  leaders  of  the  ton  in  A(|aitania. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  it,  Walter  is 
icpreseuted  as  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  as  distrustful  of  them, 
and  as  professing  towara  them  the  contempt  of  a  civilized  man 
toward  uncouth  Darbariaus.  When  designating  them  collec- 
tively and  in  a  general  manner,  he  calls  them  bandits  and  bri- 
aanos  of  Franks  (Franci  n^ulones),  and  he  makes  many  a 
haughty  allusion  to  their  cupidity  and  love  of  plunder.  He 
indeed  treats  with  their  king,  Guntber,  for  a  moment,  not  how- 
ever as  with  a  redoubted  adversary,  but  as  with  a  robber,  who 
had  taken  him  at  an  advantage,  and  whom  it  was  possible  and 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  with  a  little  gold. 

feut  it  is  especially  in  point  of  martial  prowess,  that  the 
singer  of  Walter  represents  his  hero  as  superior  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Twelve  of  Guntlu  r's  nlo^t  valiant  champions  have  como 
in  pursuit  of  him,  in  order  to  jdunder  him.  Seven  of  them 
assail  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  every  one  of  them  falls  in 
the  combat,  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  find  too  unequal 
for  the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  At  last  the  three  remaimn^ 
champions,  seconded  by  their  kinff,  assail  the  invincible  Aqm- 
taniaa  all  at  once ;  but  they  only  fight  to  meet  with  the  fate  of 
their  seven  comrades  in  arms,  and  Gunther  can  only  save  him- 
■etf  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

Hagen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen, 
the  warrior,  whom  certain  Germanic  fables  make  the  son 
of  an  evil  genius  or  demon,  in  order  to  account  for  his  fero* 


etous  disposition,  his  braverj  and  his  prodigious  strength — 
Hagen  is  the  only  one  auioug  the  Franks  capable  of  confronting 
Walter,  and  ret  he  does  not  venture  to  challenge  him  to  sinsrle 
combat  j  iie  joiiis  King  Guiillior  in  order  to  attack  liim,  iiiid  the 
two  Franks  united  can  obtain  no  advantage  over  tlie  Aquita- 
Biftn.  Filially,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  rank  of  tbt 
ktter  on  a  still  ilniier  basis,  tke  poet  proelauns  bim  throjigli 
^e  montb  of  Hagea  himself  as  the  strongest  and  most  valiaiit 
of  warriors. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  which  covld  be  eon- 
iidered  as  jiositivLlv  historical.  But  it  is  even  more  dlffiealt 
sot  to  perceive  in  all  tiiis  a  marked  poetieal  intention,  the  mors 

or  less  direct,  the  more  or  less  va^e  expression  of  some  event 
or  fact.  It  cfin  not  be  without  design,  and  a*?  it  were  bj  hazard, 
thiit  a  popf,  a  writer  of  romances,  a  subject  of  tlie  Franks,  and 
perhaps  himself  of  Frankish  origin,  in  brins^in^'  personages  of 
the  conquered  race  in  collision  with  personages  from  aiiiuug 
the  conquerors,  should  have  exalted  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  It  may  assunied  :is  a  ereneral  truth,  that  epic 
poetry  lias  always  wishiid  to  do  what  it  appears  to  have  done. 
Uuloss  this  were  so,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  connect  its  hia- 
tory  with  that  of  humanity* 
This  bein^  taken  for  granted,  it  is  not  diffienlt  to  diTtne  tSie 

frime  intention  or  the  principal  motive  of  the  poem  of  Walter, 
t  was  the  author^s  design  to  celebrate  some  conspicuous  per* 
eonage  of  Aqmtania,  some  chief  of  the  tribes  sonth  of  the  Loire, 
opposed  in  point  of  interest  and  situation  to  the  Frank^ 
who  were  the  rnlers  of  the  rest  of  Gaul.  Bat  although  the 
hypothesis,  thus  announced,  is  extremely  probable,  it  ii 
also  very  vague,  and  I  confess,  th;it  it  appears  to  me  impos- 
sible to  establish  it  in  such  a  maiiuer  as  to  give  entire  satiaso' 
tion. 

At  the  epoch  in  wliich  the  action  of  the  poem  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  plaee,  the  Visigoths  were  not  yet  master^  of  the 
whole  of  Aquitania;  they  only  occupied  the  southern  strip  of 
it.  But,  setting  aside  historical  precision  on  this  point,  there 
would  be  certam  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  first — that  is  to 
fay,  the  rentable  author  of  Walter — ^might  really  have  been  a 
QaUo-Bonum  or  a  Visigoth  inspired  with  (&e  idea  of  celebrating 
l^e  glory  of  the  exploits  of  the  Visigoths.  This  people  acted  a 
lUstinguished  part  in  the  invasion  of  Attila,  aim  oontribnted 
more  than  any  other  to  the  winning  of  the  battle  at  Chalons. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  from  the  very  moment  at  which  they 
were  brought  in  contact  with  the  FraakSy  tiie  Visigoths  hs!d 
become  their  adversaries.  Beaten  once  at  Vongl^  by  Clovis, 
they  had  ezaoted  more  than  one  revenge  lor  this  dmaty  and 
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had  maintained  themselves  in  8*  |itiman?a  in  splto  of  nil  the  ii* 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  to  dislodge  them. 

Tnere  is  soinethinff  in  these  general  data,  whieli  at  first  view 
seems  to  square  tolerably  well  with  the  historical  motive  of 
the  poem  of  Walter.  But  these  data  cannot  be  separated 
from  others,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
same  supposition*  It  cannot  be  admitted,  for  example,  tliat  a 
poet  writiBfr  for  the  purpose  of  enbaDcing  the  ^lory  of  ti^e  Yin- 
ffotbs,  flhomd  hare  repraented  them  as  pavmir  tribute  and 
£^ng  hostages  to  Attila,  especially  as  they  wire  those  who 
3aimed,  and  not  without  just  cause,  the  best  part  of  the  honor 
^von  by  his  defeat  Finally,  the  care  with  which  the  ponegynst 
of  Walter  eharacteriaes  him,  as  an  Aquitanian,  as  a  man  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  ton^e,  does  not  permit  us  to  attribute  to  this 
paneg>'nst  the  project  of  celebrating  a  Visigothic  cliief,  any 
more  than  a  Frankish  nne.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  design  to 
extol  the  glory  of  a  Gaul,  oi  a  hero  of  Gallo-X^mau  origin  or 
sympathy. 

Among  the  historical  perRr  ii aires  of  the  fifth  century,  who  by 
their  exploits  against  the  I'arbariaTis  ac(pured  a  certain  po})ular 
celebrity  in  the  empire,  and  more  particularly  in  Gaul,  there 
are  three,  who  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
inspire  the  author  of  W^ter  with  some  such  idea.  These  were 
the  famous  Astius,  Ecdicius  the  Anremian,  son  of  the  emperor 
Avitus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  magiiiri  eqxtitum  of  the  empire, 
and  Count  J^gidins,  the  faUier  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Boman 
chief  in  Gaul,  who  was  conquered  by  Clovis. 

Tlie  boyhood  of  Aetius  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  Walter  the  Aquitanian.  Surrendered  to  Attila  as  a  hostage, 
he  was  educated  at  his  court,  received  his  tirst  lessons  in  tne 
art  of  war  there,  and  contracted  relations  with  the  11  mis,  which 
exercised  a  great  influence'  on  his  fiubsequeut  career  and  des> 
tiny  a 8  jroneral  of  the  empire. 

Ecdicius,  who  was  from  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and  con- 
sequently an  Aouitaman,  made  heroic  efforts  to  defend  his 
country  against  Enric,  the  formidable  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
And  he  was  also  victorious,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  hght.  liut  tlic  Arverni  were  abandoned  to  the  Barbarians^ 
whom  they  had  always  repulsed,  by  the  emoire  itself. 

As  for  Count  .^^diusy  every  one  knows  that  he  was  the  last 
of  the  Eoman  chiets  that  were  yiotorious  in  GauL  Sucoessiyelj 
the  ally,  the  long  and  the  enemy  of  the  Franks^  his  relations 
with  them  were  m  so  eomplicated  and  singular  a  characteri  thai 
histoiy  has  never  as  yet  unravelled  them  completely* 

The  careers  of  these  three  personages  unquestionably  present 
phases^  hy  which  it  seems  that  each  <S  them  might  have  Deeome 
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the  lipro  nf  fi  pooTTT  like  that  of  "Walter.  Bnt  each  of  these 
three  siijjposit ions  ha^  its  improbable  sides,  and  1  could  not 
Beriously  adopt  any  one  of  them. 

It  now  remains  to  hazard  but  one  more  conjecture — a  con- 
jecture still  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  nev^ertheless  the 
only  one  which  I  can  here  consent  to  notice.  It  is  connected 
with  a  long  series  of  events,  which,  for  want  of  ep&ce  to  Indi- 
cate them  all,  I  am  obliged  to  sum  up  in  a  single  fact. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentnrie& 
the  history  of  the  Gallo-Roman  tribes  south  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne  was  but  a  long  succession  of  struggles  against  the 
domination  of  the  Franks — of  struggles  whidi  were  scared/ 
and  but  incompletely  suspended  during  the  enei^tic  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  nrst  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  in  this  warlike 
opposition,  were  men  of  the  country,  Gallo-Romans.  These 
were,  liowever,  soon  joined  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  wlio  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitania,  and  were  in 
this  position  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Franks,  then  masters  of 
the  territory  nortli  of  the  Loire. 

Seconded  witli  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  the  tribes  and 
powerful  nobles  of  the  country,  they  rapidly  wrested  from  the 
last  Merovingians  all  the  provinces  situate  on  the  Garonne  and 
Loire,  and  even  the  cantons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  of 
these  rivers. 

It  was  the  great  task  of  the  Oarlovingians,  after  their  accea> 
aion  to  power,  to  reconquer  all  these  provinces  and  the  comple- 
tion of  this  task  by  Pepin,  after  ten  years  of  a  war  wliidi 
absorbed  all  his  forces,  all  his  courage  and  all  his  militaij 
genius,  constituted  his  chief  glory. 

Charlemagne,  having  become  heir  to  Aquitania  reconquered, 
had  no  idea  of  incorporating  a  country  so  rebellious,  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  its  independence,  into  the  mass  of  his  states.  He 
allowed  it  to  remain,  as  he  did  Italy,  a  separate  kingdom,  to 
which  he  assigned  a  special  task,  tin:  noble  task  of  coping  with 
the  Arabs,  and  of  forcing  them  back  from  the  southern  base  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ebro.  But  after  the 
death  of  Cliailcniagne,  Aqiiitania  resumed  its  natural  position; 
it  again  comnicneed  to  nuike  war  upon  the  Frankish  monarchy, 
and  ended  by  discuLrugiag  itself  anew.  It  was  this  province 
tiiat  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  dismemherment  of  the  Car- 
lovin^an  empire. 

This  straggle  of  four  centuries  gare  rise  to  the  development 
of  an  Aquitanian  nationality,  an  Aouitanian  pride  and  interests, 
which  made  themselves  felt  in  all  the  great  political  changes  of 
Gaul,  in  opposition  to  the  eovemmen^  that  had  originated  in 
tike  FrankiBn  conquest    A  rivalry  and  antipathies  became 
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cstaljllshed  between  the  two  natioDS,  in  consequence  of  wliieh 
neither  of  them  gaw  anything  but  absurdities  or  vices  in  tlio 
distinctive  pecuh'arities  of  the  other.  In  tlie  eves  of  the  Franks, 
the  Aquitanians  were  a  frivolous,  conceited,  cornipt  and  pleas- 
ure-greedy set  of  men.  To  the  Aquitaniaiii?,  the  1  ranko  were 
barbarians,  men  of  gross  and  ferocious  passions,  ignorant  of 
every  art  bot  that  of  warfare  and  of  pillage.  I  nave  already 
adduced  several  curiouB  examples  of  tnis  antipathy,  which  be- 
long to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
contrast  and  the  hatred  l>etween  the  two  people  must  have 
been  still  greater  at  the  epochs  of  their  stmgg^le. 

But,  to  return  now  to  the  poem  of  Walter,  it  appears  to  me, 
tliat  if  there  is  anything  in  tne  poem  in  question  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  allusion,  however  vague,  to  certain  histo- 
rical events,  the  allusion  ou^^lit  to  have  reference  to  this  ancient 
strugtrl*'  liptwecn  the  Aquitauians  and  Franks.  If  it  wh^  the 
main  iiileuLion  of  tlic  poet  to  celebrate  tlie  and  the  valor 

of  bume  niilitarv  leader,  it  seems  to  me,  th;it  this  leader  could 
only  be  one  of  the  sovereijcrn  dukes  of  A<]uitania,  who  acquired 
renown  in  Gaul,  from  tha  end  ui  the  tiixlh  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centuries. 

Of  all  these  chiefs  Waifer,  the  brave  antagonist  of  Pepin,  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  it  is  to  him  that  onr  thoughts  are  mat 
Erected  In  searching  for  the  hero  of  our  poem  among  the  Aqni* 
tanian  princes.  Th»  leading  characterislics  of  the  poem,  how* 
ever,  appear  to  me  to  contain  something,  that  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  personage  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  f^at  of 
Waifer.  I  should  be  mom  inclined  to  regard  Walter  astiie 
poetic  representative  of  some  one  of  these  earlier  Gallo-Roman 
Qukes  of  Wasconia  or  Aquitaine,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
decline  of  the  Merovnigian  monarchy,  in  order  to  reconquer 
from  it  all  the  territory  included  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  conjectures,  which 
I  shall  not  pursue  any  further  1  r  fear  of  becoming  tedious,  the 
points,  which  may  be  regarded  as  established  with  reference  to 
the  poem  of  Walter,  are,  that  this  poem  is  a  GuUo-Konian  pro- 
duction of  a  date  anterior  to  the  ninth  century ;  that  it  was  early 
knowni  and  for  a  long  time  popular  in  Germany,  where  it  met 
wiUi  the  fate  of  all  popular  poetry ;  that  In  other  words  it  un- 
derwent numerous  modifications,  of  which  the  last  were  the 
greatest  and  the  ffrossest  It  has  furthermore  been  shown,  that 
the  onknown  autnor  of  the  l^ibelnngen  must  have  had  before 
him  one  of  the  Germanic  versions  of  this  poem  when  he  com- 
posed his  own.  It  is  less  certain,  but  nevertheless  extremely 
probablci  that  the  GaUo-Boman  author  of  Walter  possessed,  on 
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hifl  part,  some  acquaintance  with  the  poetic  traditions  of  the 
Germans  concerning  the  tragical  adventures  of  the  Nibelungen. 
His  character  of  Hagen,  though  divested  of  some  of  its  asperi- 
tiea,  is  CMentiallj  the  same  aa  that  of  the  latter  and  there  is  ao 
evidence^  that  he  himaelf  wea  the  inyentor  of  this  character. 
EbaUy,  it  follows  from  all  this,  that  ]it6rai7  oommanicatioDa 
eiistea  betweea  Gaul  and  Germany,  aa  early  as  the  ninth 
eentniy. 

G^ermany  and  Korway,  however,  were  not  the  only  parts  of 

Enrope,  wnere  the  legend  of  Walter  the  Aquitanian  was  so  ex- 
tensively known  and  popular  dnnng  the  Middle  Age;  it  is 
certaiTK  that  this  locrcna  was  scarcely  any  lc?*«  renowneain  Italy, 
or  at  anj'  rate  in  ct  rtain  parts  of  Italy  tliaii  in  the  North. 

We  still  possess  ira^nncnts  of  an  extensive  chronicle  of  the 
monastery  of  Novaiese,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  was 
composed  about  the  year  1060,  by  an  anonymous  monk  of  that 
monastery.  This  monk  quotes  certain  ancient  biograpliies  of 
the  principal  abbots  or  frlara  of  liis  monastery.  Several  of 
tliese  biographies  were,  according  to  his  own  account,  already 
lost  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  he  only  knew  them  from  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  conyent ;  bat  others  were  still  eztant|  and  had 
Aimished  him  the  materials  for  his  chronicle.  He  had  also  m 
his  posseesion  a  copy  of  the  poem  of  Walter^  in  the  diape  in 
which  it  is  still  known  to  ns,  and  giyes  an  abstract  of  it  in  prose^ 
in  which  he  occasionally  interweaves  a  verse  from  tiie  textb 

Bat  tlu's  is  not  all.  Independently  of  these  extracts,  the 
anthor  of  the  chronicle  relates  concerning  an  ancient  monk, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Walter,  diverse  traditions,  which  he 
had  collected  eitlu  r  from  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  itself,  or 
from  the  mouth  rf  tlie  inhabitant-  r>f  the  surrounding  localities. 
Accordiiirr  to  till  si  curious  traditions,  this  monk  Walter  was 
the  same  personage,  that  had  gone  through  the  adventures 
enumerated  in  the  poem.  It  was  a  warrior  of  roynl  descent, 
renowned  everywhere  for  his  uncommon  strength  and  bravery. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years  and  exhibitions  of  prowess  w  ith- 
out  number,  this  warrior,  resolved  thenceforward  to  occupy 
himself  ezclasiyely  with  heayen,  had  assumed  the  hahit  and  tne 
staff  of  a  pilgrim,  and  had  sone  abroad,  visiting  all  tiie  raonas* 
teries,  in  seaSch  of  (me  welT  regulated  and  snfficiently  anstere^ 
where  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  in  retirement  ror  the  rest 
ef  his  days.  He  had  already  wandered  oyer  many  a  country, 
when  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Novaltey  whidi 
he  at  once  selected  as  his  place  of  seclusion,  and  where,  as  the 
hnmblest  of  all  the  brethren,  he  solicited  the  post  of  gardener. 

He  continued  to  reside  there  for  a  lono^  time,  leading  a  life 
of  holy  devotion,  but  nevertheless  iinding  from  time  to  time 
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oeoasioii  fixr  giving  proof  of  his  fonner  bravery.  Havinj^  been 
sent  one  daf ,  for  example,  against  a  band  of  robbers,  who  had 
pinndered  the  monasteiy  of  a  portion  of  its  harvestcrop,  he 

exterminated  them  all  without  any  other  weapon  except  the 
shoulder  of  a  calf,  which  he  found  grazing  in  the  field|  and 
which  he  dielimbed  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity. 

He  had  thrice,  himself  alone,  repulsed  a  flood  of  Saracens, 
who  had  come  to  assail  the  nioiiastery.  The  chronicler  of 
NovaK'fic  also  relates,  that  there  was,  and  that  he  liimself  had 
seen,  in  the  adjacent  parts,  a  certain  marble  column  in  ruins. 
He  adds  that  the  villagers,  the  people  of  the  place,  called  the 
column  the  "  hit-a-blow  of  Walter,  because  the  latter  had  sent 
it  prostrate  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  his  fist.* 

All  these  traditions  and  others,  from  which  I  will  save  the 
reader,  can  Bcarcely  be  conceived  in  anv  other  sense  than  as 
reoynise^ees,  as  a  popular  echo,  not  of  the  poem  of  Widter, 
bnt  of  tiie  ancient  romantic  legend  coneeminff  the  same  per- 
sonage in  Latin  *or  Bomansh  prose,  of  whi<m,  as  we  have 
abeady  seen,  the  present  poem  was  but  a  part,  bnt  the  com- 
mencement. Among  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Kovalese,  which  our  monastic  chronicler  alleges 
to  have  formerly  existed  there,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
lost,  was  that  oi  monk  Walter.  Tliero  is  everything  to  warrant 
the  siipposition,  that  this  pretended  life  was  nothing  more  than 
the  fabulous  ler^end  of  the  Aquitanian  hero  in  its  primitive 
form.  Tlie  author,  according  to  the  conventional  usage  of  his 
age,  had  undoubtedly  made  Walter  end  his  days  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  probably  in  the  very  one  at  Novalose.  For  the  his- 
torian of  tins  monastery  gives  us  the  remarkable  piece  of  infor- 
mation, worth  our  notice  here,  that  there  was  always  to  be 
found  there  a  goodly  nmnber  of  illnstriohs  pmonam  from 
various  parts  of  Ganl.  At  Noval^,  as  elsewhere,  Wuter  mvf 
have  been  regarded  as  a  real  personage,  the  legend  as  a  ven* 
table  history,  and  as  soon  as  the  romance  was  onoe  lost  or  for- 
^tten,  the  traditions,  which  survived  it  in  the  monastenr  and 
m  the  conn  try,  could  easily  have  become  disfigured  to  the  ex- 
tent in  whkh  we  find  them,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
eentory. 

*  To  tlwM  fictions  concerning  Walter,  the  Frencbnmn  Rocbex  adds  %  still  more  cari> 
mm  oiw,  and  raakeg  the  hwo  %  Hungarian !  Ce  WalthaiiM  dtoit  Ongre  de  natioa 
.  .  cnnn<<table  d'Ongrie.  .  .  il  ent  ane  sainte  dame  ponr  femme,  prenii(>re  dame 
de  la  reine  d'Ongrie.  .  .  ils  se  r^Bolurent  d'abandonner  la  cour.  .  .  ils  en  sor- 
Urant  done  •eerltement,  la  femme  babiliee  en  habit  d'bommc,  ct  vinrent  rendre  4 
rabM,  dtoil  alora  4  la  No  val^ae.  .  .  il  ieor  demanda.  quelle  ^toit  leur  profaaiioii ; 
fle  rfp«Mfrail  ftvtt  respect,  qa'lb  ae  icayoleal  qmotSe  dt  JtHinlar.  .  .  CMtt 
te,  toujoars  tenue  pear  an  homme,  passa  nloB  de  cent  annfes  de  We  dana  cette 


iMaye  en  grande  opinion  de  salntetd,  14  ott  elle  flnit  sea  jonra.  .  .  et  11  eat  de  croire, 
fi*A lift iMaunAMwtmOTle, ft qpe MB niy moots Mfi'flidlogrtBt.^* 
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It  1?  to  "^^uratori  tliat  we  arc  indebted  for  the  pnhlication  of 
the  tragments,  which  I  liave  qiiotod  from  the  t'lir(«nicle  of 
Noval(«se.*  Tlioy  constitute  a  part  of  his  extensive  collection 
of  original  authorities  on  the  history  of  Italy,  which  appeared 
during  the  course  of  tlie  last  century.  The  scholars  of  Italy  at 
first  paid  no  attention  to  these  fragments.  But  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  poem  on  Walter,  thej 
began  to  occupy  thenuelTes  with  the  inreBtigataon  of  the  «ah- 
ject;  and  as  they  ti^en  found  the  docnmenti  and  traditkmii 
retatiye  to  thia  penonage,  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Movnt  OeniBi 
they  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  he  zniut  have  been  an 
Itauan,  and  tnat  the  poem,  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  had  been 
composed  in  Italy. 

In  1784,  Count  Napione  of  Turin,  a  litterateur  of  some  note, 
published  in  a  large  oiographical  work  on  illustrious  Piedmon- 
tese  a  notice  of  the  clironicie  of  lS'«)val6se  and  of  its  author,  in 
which  notice  he  natural I  v  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  poem  of 
Walter.f  He  does  not  iiesitatc  to  attribute  thia  poem  to  tlie 
chronicle  of  Kovalese,  assigns  the  year  SUO  as  the  probable  d;ite 
of  its  composition,  and  represents  it  as  the  first  tentative,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  archetype  of  the  chivalric  romauco,  thus  claim- 
ingfor  Italy  the  honor  of  this  poetic  invention.^ 

These  few  assertions  contain  so  many  critical  and  logical 
errors,  that  it  would  occupy  too  mnch  of  onr  time  to  examine 
them  all.  Fortnnatel  v,  howeyer,  there  can  be  nothmg  less  es- 
sential ;  for  some  of  tne  facts,  which  I  haye  alr^tdy  annoimced 
as  certain,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  these 
assertions,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  them  any  longer* 

After  having  treated  the  history  of  the  poem  of  Walter  at  so 

treat  (perhaps  too  great)  a  lengtli,  I  shail  scarcely  be  able  to 
nd  time  to  say  anything  concerning  the  poem  itself.  Trickily 
the  PTiliject  is  a  simple,  a  circumscribed  one,  and  a  few  rapid 
obBer\  utions  will  suffice  to  give  us  some  idea  of  it.  We  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  Walter  the  grandeur,  the  variety,  the  tei^ 
rible  play  of  passion,  the  wild  original iiy,  which  distinguish 
the  action  of  tlie  Nibelungcn.  But  in  its  modest  proportions 
and  in  its  simplicity,  the  action  of  this  poem  is  destitute  neither 
of  interest  nor  of  character.  There  is  something  picturesque 
and  tonching  in  the  sitaation  of  this  young  coupte,  as  they  are 
trayersing  barharons  conntries  in  their  fiiglit,  trayelling  only  bj 
night,  neyer  halting  except  in  deserted  places,  and  rednoed  to 

♦  Mnrntori :  "  Scriptorca  Remm  Ttalic,"  vr>1.  fii.,  col.  9G5.    This  Chronlcon  NoraHcl- 
ense,  Willi  all  the  fragments  relative  to  Walthiiriu<»,  has  since  been  odft«d  with  admiimble 
care  bv  Bfthmann.  in  Perlz'  "  Monuin.  Gi nn.  His'.  ."  \o\.  ix.,  p.  75.  <)qq,-^filrf, 
t  Cf!.  hia    Vite  ed  Elofi  d'  iUuatri  lUliAni,"  toL  ii.,  p.  2S,  aqq — Ed, 
X  *'  BMMido  qaesto  ii  pia  inlleo  wunvamvaM^  di  nl  g«ntto,  ehe  moitnr  pmm  V 
ltai*»"  Id.,  p.  28.^/ 
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the  neoMitf  of  shiiimliigi  like  a  deadly  peril,  the  encounter  of 
a  human  face. 

NevertiheLeM}  the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  at  all  increasey 
until  the  moment  when  Gunther,  apprised  of  Walter's  elope- 
ment, sets  ont  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  the  design  of  robbing  him 
of  his  treasure  and  liis  bride.   The  quarrel  between  the  king 

and  Hagcn  could  not  be  more  true  to  nature,  nor  better  intro- 
duced to  !Tintive  the  part  acted  hy  the  latter,  who,  hy  refusing 
to  join  in  the  combat,  Ruspoiids  t!ie  denouement  lor  a  while, 
ana  gives  Walter  new  opportunitied  for  the  exhibition  of  hia 
heroism. 

Tlic  dramatic  part  of  the  poem,  from  tlio  inr)ment  when  the 
Aquitanian  and  the  Franks  arc  confronting  each  other,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  beautifal.  The  description  of  the  combat  is 
done  with  ^eat  care,  and  varied  witii  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity-. 

In  regard  to  character,  Walter  Is  a  hero,  who  has  nothing  in 
eommon  with  those  of  the  Nibelangen.  He  is  a  civilized  and 
Ohristian  hero,  who  to  the  stren^h  and  intrepidity  of  the  war- 
rior adds  nobleness  of  heart  andlramanity.  The  prayer  which 
he  utters,  while  kneeling  over  the  corpses  of  those  whom  he 
had  slain  in  self-defence,  is  truly  a  sublime  trait. 

The  lay  of  the  ^^ibeluno'en  likewise  contains  charaeters  of  a 
DoT)lc  anr!  humane  description;  but  these  characters  are  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  rest,  and  delineated  in  accordance  with  the 
chivalric  manners  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  are,  in  short, 
snch  as  then  actually  existed  or  were  imagined  to  exist  in  Ger- 
mai\\'. 

It  is  not  so  with  Walter.  Whatever  he  says  or  docs,  that  we 
admire  as  ^enerons,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple expression  of  a  heroic  sonl  developed  by  cnltnre.  The 
ideas,  the  conrentional  manners  of  chivalry  are  here  made  of 
no  account  The  entire  poem  does  not  contain  a  single  allusion 
to  the  usages  of  chivalry. 

The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  the  love  of  Walter 
and  Hildegunde.  Every thmg  about  it  is  simple,  natural,  con- 
eise.  Tlie  two  lovers  prove  that  their  affection  is  a  genuine 
one.  They  barely  announfe  it  in  few  words,  without  any  en- 
thusiasm, without  any  elf<  »rt  to  add  passion  to  their  language. 
Walter  has  already  the  air  of  the  master,  who  one  d:iy  is  ex- 
pected to  command,  and  Hildci^mide  that  of  the  spouse,  wiiose 
duty  it  will  be  to  obey.  In  aii  this  there  is  nothing'  that  could 
be  said  to  have  the  remotest  resemblauce  to  the  galiautry  of 
chivalry. 

From  the  whole  of  this  discussion  the  reader  will,  I  hope, 
conclude  with  myself,  that  this  little  poem  of  Walter  was  really 
worth  reclaiming  for  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  to 
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wbich  it  incontestably  belong.  I  hare  oondncted  this  vindi- 
cation to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  without  any  hesitation. 
The  literature  of  the  Germans  and  that  of  the  Italians,  which 
have  likewise  claimed  it  for  themselvee,  are  too  rich  in  their 
own  productions  to  refuie  the  politenew  of  this  restitution** 

^  The  aathor  hM  htn  «zpeBded  MNMid«nbl«  Ingemrity  In  an  tttempt  to  vfatfleito  a 

l^oren^  origin  for  the  primitive  poetical  elements,  from  which  the  Latia  epopee  fn 

Snestion  was  redacted  into  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  os.    Althongh  he 
Id  not  fail  to  notice  the  fact,  thut  a  (lernianic  origin  T^as  asserted  by  the  savans  of  the 
«lh«r  iMe  of  tii«  Bbine.  yet  he  haa  failed  to  addoce  theproofSf  direct  and  conkctunL 
«nMWUehl*Ckr»Hdeatl8!il»«nliMMflMfr«Mto.  Tie  Mthor  oftlM  "Gmw  AM 
GaUV  (Pertz*  "Mon.Germ.  Hist.," vol. if  .  p.  llfi),  Ekkardua  IV.  (flOTO),  atatea ezpre*. 
It,  that  the  poetical  life  of  WtUtharitu  manu  Jortit  was  compoacd  by  bis  predecedior, 
akkardna  I.  (t973),  who  la  represented  aa  having  written  It  in  hto  yooth,  while  yet  at 
•chool,  and  from  the  dictation  of  hia  mMUr;  and  that  he  hfinaelf,  at  the  reqaeak  of  Ait- 
bo,  the  archbtehop  of  Maintz,  oometed  the  barbarlnna  and  Thdmit  peenliarftiea  of 
the  poem,  at  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  archbishop's  city.   His  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: After  enumerating  several  other  poetical  compoaitiona  of  Ekkardua  I.,  some  of 
Wkleh  are  yet  extant,  he  adds,  **  Jto'fjpeH  U  Ai  aeoft't  mririet  magfalro,  Tacillanter  qoiden, 
quia  in  affcctione  non  in  habitu  crat  puer,  vitam  WaUharii  manuforti$,  qnam  Msgontia 
positi,  Aribone  archiepiscopo  jobente.  pro  pont  et  ru»$te  no$tro  corrtTimtu  ;  barbariea 
enim  et  idiomata  ejus  Teutonem  adhuc  affectantem  repente  latinum  fieri  non  patiuntnr. 
Undo  Bale  dooara  aolent  discipoloa  semi-iDaclatri,  dlcaotaa  t  Yidtta,  qaomooo  4iaeiti»^ 
rime  eoram  TevteM  aUqno  proloqoi  deceat,  et  aadcm  aetla  In  latfmn  Tartw 
Qua  deceptio  Ekkthardum  in  opere  illo  adkue  pvtrvm  frftllit ;  sed  poslea  non  pfc  ;  nt  fti 
lidio  Charromannico  (i.  e., '  Laodea  Carlomaani,'  which  was  another  poem  by  the  sama 
tattor)."   Pertz,  the  editor  of  Bdiafd«taaMrks  ud  locum,  that  there  aacmato  be  acarcly 
any  room  for  doubting  that  the  poem  here  meant  ia  the  celebrated  epoa  of  Walter  tha 
Aquitanian ;  especially  when  it  is  manifest  f^om  the  context  of  the  work  iteelf,  that  ita 
author  was  a  voung  man,  a  nuink,  and  a  Teuton,  as  appcarp,  Ist,  frcm  ihe  conclusion 
Of  the  poem ;  idly,  from  certain  passagea  derived  from  the  ngula  of  8t.  Benedict ;  SdUy, 
ttim  tne  word  Pa/titrt,  whkh  ia  the  German  langnage  aigniflea  Hagen.  To  theae  proem 
Gervinus  adds — 4thlv  (and  in  direct  opposition  to  woat  onr  author  has  advanced  m  this 
chapter),  that  the  cbaractefj  sentiments,  pacnions,  developed  in  the  action  of  the  poem, 
are  of  the  primitive  Germanic  type,  even  more  so  thsn  ihope  of  the  Nibelnngen,  and  so 
lamote  from  tha  chivalrio  aeatimcntaHtj  of  the  period  of  the  Cmiadeiiaa  to  bata  milled 
tta  aarlier  adif  or,  Hotter,  Into  tha  error  of  lafamBf  iba  poem  ta  tba  Sth  acttlarj  of  ev 
era     Geschichte  d.  deatach.  Dichtong,"vaLi.tp.6^91).  Genrinoa  aaserts  it  as  prob- 
able, that  the  epoa  in  queation  was  compooed  oetween  the  yeara  920  and  940  A.D.,  and 
that  it  was  the  Joint  prodnction  of  the  two  monks  of  6t.  Gallen  here  ataad,  i.  e.,  of 
Ekkard  I.  and  of  his  maMer;  that  the  substance  of  their  Latin  redaction  was  either  de- 
rived f^om  a  (Jerinan  poem,  in  the  hands  of  the  authors,  or  communicated  to  them  bv  a 
German  minstrel  :  ttmt  at  a  pnbsequf  nt  date,  Gerald,  the  Italian,  may  have  done,  what 
Ekkard  IV.  reporta  himaelf  to  have  undertaken  about  a  century  later,  i.  e.,  emended 
aad  tranaerlbcd  Ibo  prodncttoB  of  bla  monaatie  anceatora.  Ekkard  lY.  la  also  knowa  aa 
the  Latin  translator  of  Ratpert's  poetical  eulopy  or  ode  on  St.  Gallns;  and  wc  have 
thua  direct  proof  of  his  having  been  a  poet,  as  well  t»  a  writer  of  chronicles  ;  but  as  to 
vhether  the  text  of  Walter,  now  in  our  poasession,  is  the  one  redacted  by  him,  it  i«  im> 
yoaaible  to  decide.  For  further  information  on  tUa  aobjeet  I  aiaai  ramr  to  Grimm'a 
^*Lat.  Gedichte  ana  d.  lOten  Jabrhondert^'*  and  to  A.  Heyde*a  BrNele  fn  Banpt's  Zeit- 
achrift,  9,  ISO  sqq.,  where  M.  Fauriel's  position  on  this  point  is  examined  more  particu- 
larly. Mone  likewiae  maintaina  Walter  aa  originally  German  epoa,  written  in  tne  atyle 
aMmeaaure  of  tba  Nibelnngen,  aad  aabaaqaeatly  tamed  into  Latin.  He  fiada  pf  oofa  of 
it  in  certain  phrases  reminding     of  pasf>ageB  in  the  Hcldcnbnch  and  other  poems  of  the 
old  Teutonic  type.  Bee  hia  extended  remarks  in  the    ArobiT.  d.  OeaeUaeh.  fttr  altcre 
<alM>a  OaiaMolBttMiaa,''  laL  11^  p.  W,  m^^JPfc 
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OHAPTEB  XnL 

TBB  DnXiinDlOB  09  A1iiM» 

If  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  last  chapter  with  reference 
to  the  poem  of  Walter  be  true ;  if  this  work  is  really  what  it 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be,  an  inspiration  of  the  Acj^uitanian 
spirit,  the  expression  of  a  Gallo-Konian  opposition  to  the  con- 
quest and  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  then  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  an  entire  class  of  Provencal  romances,  in  which  • 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  mistake  the  inspiration  and  the 
expression,  which  I  am  now  abont  to  examine  more  espedally* 

I  hare  ahreadj  remarked*  uid  I  shall  have  moie  man  one 
oeoadon  to  r^^eat  what  I  had  said|  that  amon^  the  eventi  which 
most  have  straek  the  imagination  of  die  inhabitants  of  theBonth 
and  furnished  them  with  themes  for  poetiy,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  tlie  rebellions  and  wars,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
di^^nitaries,  who  with  the  title  of  dukes,  marauises  and  ooonts, 
were  governing  the  provinces  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  converting  these  provinces  into  little  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  dignitaries 
were  men  of  distinguished  capabilities  and  of  great  energy  of 
character,  who  seemed  to  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  power  than  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Clovis  or  of  Charle- 
magne. Some  of  these  liad  a  singular  and  tragical  fate,  as  for 
example,  Bernard,  the  famous  Duke  of  Septimania,  who  was 
assaaunated  by  Charles  the  Bald,  d  whom  he  was  generall/ 
leptated  to  be  the  son.  Others,  like  the  no  less  ftmooa  Gecavd 
de  Bonssillon,  kept  up  an  adventuons  warfare  against  their 
kings,  in  which,  victorions  and  Tanquished  in  their  torn,  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  greatest  direnity  of  fortone.  The 
majority  of  these  reyolting  cuieftains  were  popular  in  the  nro- 
▼inces  which  they  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  monarcny ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  sustained  them  willingly 
in  their  attempts  to  make  them  independent.  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  Aquitania  and  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
South,  which,  having  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Carloyingiansi  were  i^o  the  first  to  shake  it  off. 
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^0  History  of  rrovm^  Poetrff. 

Tike  tentatives,  the  conqneeto  and  the  miBadventares  of  thM 
militaxj  leaden^  although  they  offered  little  that  mi^ht  he 
called  remarkable  or  heroic^  were  still  calculated  to  fumiab,  and, 
aB  we  shall  see  hereafter,  actually  did  furnish  noble  argomenti 

for  the  nascent  epopee  of  Boathem  Gaal. 

But  hv  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  popular  subjects, 
adopted  by  tliiH  fruitful  brarirb  of  niodiaeval  poctr}-,  were  derived 
from  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  l^yrenees.  I  now  propose  to  give  a  SQm- 
inary  sketch  of  tlie  liistory  of  these  wars.* 

The  Arabs,  already  masters  of  Spain,  made  their  first  descent 
upon  Septimania  in  715.  In  1019  they  made  a  iruitless  at- 
tempt to  recon<|uer  Narbonne,  and  this  is  their  last  invasion  ol 
the  soil  of  Gaul  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Between  these 
two  expeditions  there  is  an  interval  <^  tiuree  hundred  jean^ 
daring  which  the  Mussulman  conqaerors  of  Spain,  and  the  i]i> 
habitants  of  the  coantriee  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost 
inoessantlY  at  war  with  each  other.  This  long  stmggle  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  periods. 

From  715  to  732,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  duty 
of  combating  Islamism  and  the  Arabs,  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe,  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  the  south  of  Gaul, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  Aquitanianp,  who  were  then 
already  independent  of  tlip  I'  raukish  monnrcliy.  Under  the  con- 
duct 01  their  brave  dnkc  Eudes,  they  gained  geveral  important 
victories  over  the  enenijy^,  whom  they  repulsed  several  times 
from  Aquitania,  until  m  the  year  732,  Abderralimau  (the 
famous  Abderame  of  the  chronieles),  defeated  Eudes  at  the 
walls  of  Bordeaux,  and  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the  entire 
south  of  Gaul. 

From  this  date  to  778,  the  Franks,  first  nnder  the  command 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  snbseqnently  nnder  that  of  Charlemagne, 
continned  in  their  tarn  the  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans. 


111 

which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Goths.  Charlemagne  un- 
dertook his  famous  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  £bro ;  but, 
defeated  at  Saragossa,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  lost  the 

flower  of  his  army  j\t  "Roncesvalles.  In  778  Charlemagne  created 
the  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  which  was  of  more  extensive  dimen- 
sions than  had  been  the  independent  duchy  of  that  name.  At 
that  time  the  Gallo-liomans  of  the  south,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Aqiiitanians,  again  undertook  the  task  of  combating  the 
Musbulmans ;  but  the  war  was  henceforth  carried  on  under 

*  Compare  ^Hchaud,  "  Histoire  des  Crolsades,"  and  fiaimad'A  **IllTMll<Mli  4t*8lf^ 
rtxias  ea  Fraac«,  Savoie,  La  Baisse,"  tto»—£d. 
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leaders  of  tbc  Frankisii  race.  These  leaders  are  the  first  who 
reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  number  of  cantons  aud  cities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  SpaiD^  and  established  new  Christian  settle- 
ments there. 

When  the  proyinces  of  the  South  had  at  length  detached 
themselves  definitivdj  from  the  GarloTiiigiaa  monarchy,  the 
ehieft  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  proyinces  continued  the  war 
agiunst  the  Arabs^  bnt  ratfa^  trom  a  religions  seal,  or  from  the 
commencement  of  a  chiyalric  impulse,  uian  from  any  farther 
necessity  of  self-defence.  Those  Moors  and  Saracens,  at  first  so 
terrible,  were  then  no  longer  feared.  The  reign  of  the  Ommi- 
ades  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  country  was  on  the  point  of 
relapsing  iTito  the  same  state  of  anarchy,  DH>m  which  the  ehi^ 
of  thirt  glorious  dynasty  had  rescued  it. 

We  perceive  from  this  brief  outline,  tliat,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  during  which  Charles  Martel,  at  the  liead  of  his 
Franks,  condueted  the  war  against  the  Arabs  in  person,  this 
•war  was  ahvays  maintained  by  the  Gallo-Ilnnians  of  the  boulii, 
by  the  A<|uitanians,  the  Septimanians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence.  As  the  natural  allies  of  the  Spaniards  of  Gallicia 
and  of  the  Astorias,  these  nations  fhlfilled,  m  common  with  the 
latter,  the  special  task  of  repelling  the  efforts  which  the  Arabs 
snccessiyely  made,  first  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Europe, 
end  subsequently  to  maintain  their  power  in  Spain. 

In  this  struggle  nothing  was  wantmg  that  conld  develop  and 
ennoble  the  poetic  instinct,  then  already  awakened  in  the 
south  of  Gaul.  Everything  there  conspired  to  elevate  its  im- 
portance. The  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  that  of  glory,  the 
abnipt  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  strikiriir  or  unex- 
pected incidonts  of  war,  which  in  an  age  of  faith,  of  ignorance 
and  of  simplicity  were  readily  adoptca  as  miracles;  nay,  even 
the  ancient  renown  of  the  countries,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  which  were  the  habitual  theatre  of  this  war,  all  contri- 
buted to  spread  ft  certain  special  interest,  a  certain  poeti- 
cal refulgence. 

Equal  to  the  Christians  in  point  of  brayery,  the  Arabs  were 
far  in  adyanee  of  them  in  ciyiliaation ;  and  it  was  ineontestablj 
from  them,  that  the  former,  in  the  comae  of  this  war,  deriyed 
tibe  first  eiamples  of  heroism,  of  hnmanity,  of  generosity  toward 
the  enemy — in  short,  of  something  chiyamc,  tnongh  long  before 
ehiyalry  had  leceiyed  its  name  and  its  consecrated  for- 
mulaftr  * 

*  On  the  Inflnenea  of  t>i<  s^  iracens  npon  the  chivalry  and  culture  of  the  West,  com- 
ptre  Von  Hainm<»r-PTir^8iairi  **Utter»tiBgeMhiGhto  4er  Araber,"  vol.  Ut^ja.xc.-xcvy 
and  vol.  6th,  f.  'i:  ^ays  he,  '^Dtirch  den  Yerlrelir  der  KrensMirer  nit  den  Sjrern  nnd 
^.ptiT^^f"'  "  rhri-;tlirh'  n  Spinier  mit  den  Ara>>ern  und  Ifaaren  giog  ara> 

l^jie  WiflMOJichaft  umi  Pueaie  in  daa  mi(ta|[ige  Frankreioh  and  Biciliea  ttber,  OIM  dio 
go4feM«  Btakunawwd  dnivk  dto  MfMeBba*  mMW—Ee. 
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In  spite  of  tlie  repugnance,  whieh  the  Galla-Bomaiia  oC  tke 
SoQth  did  not  ooaae  to  cherish  toward  the  Franks,  as  long  as 
thej  eonld  onlj  see  in  them  their  conquerors  and  mastery 
these  nations  nevertheless  loved  thoae  valiant  chiefs  of  the 
Frankish  race,  who  distingaished  themselves  in  the  contest 
against  the  Saracens.  Tliey  regarded  tliem  as  their  own  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  frankly  expressed  their  adniiiatlon  for  ex- 
ploits, which  were  achieved  ior  their  own  bene^t  and  at  their 
head. 

Several  of  these  chiefs  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
in  history,  but  none  of  them  has  attained  bo  iiuich  ]io])ularitT 
and  ^clat  as  Duke  William,  feuriiauiud  the  rious.  Ciiarleuia^iie 
commissioned  him,  in  780,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Aquitania,  at  a  moment  when  this  kingdom  was  menr 
need  bja  fonnidable  Invasion  of  &e  Ambs,  who  weie  seconded 
an  insnnrection  of  the  Yascones.  From  this  moment  to 
the  time  when  he  retired  as  a  monk  to  a  dossrtod  regicm  of 
the  Oevennes,  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  Gumtians 
against  the  infidels,  and  his  valor  was  crowned  with  glorjeTsn 
on  those  occasions  on  which  he  was  defeated. 

These  diiforent  wars,  I  mean  tiiose,  which  were  waged  be- 
tween the  kings  and  their  revolting  oflScers,  as  well  as  tnose  of 
the  Arabs  against  the  diristiarip.  were  eminently  poetical.  They 
"Were  in  fact  poetry  already  made,  and  even  the  simplest  or 
crudest  expression  of  it  was  alrendy  enough  to  accomplish  some 
object,  to  perpetuate  some  c^  eut.  That  thero  ixisted  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  at  an  early  date,  poetical  euinpositions  on 
these  wars,  written  with  a  view  to  delineate  their  princijnil  inci- 
dents, this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt,  liut  we  aie  not 
now  in  possession  of  any  of  these  verses ;  we  have  not  even  a 
q>ecimen  left  ns,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  foim  eveaa 
conception  of  them. 

Judging,  however^  by  war  of  anslogj  from  what  ise  know 
concerning  the  origm  and  development  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
other  times  and  in  other  countries,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
poetical  pieces  in  qnestion  neither  were,  nor  could  be,  anything 
more  than  popular  songSi  the  subject  of  each  which  was  not 
a  complicated  series  of  events,  but  a  single  isolated  event, 
and  which  were  all  destined  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  and  in 
public  places,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  hearers  from  the 
lower  classes  of  Fociety.  The  very  flestination  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  excliidc  l  necessarily  all  iong-wiuded  compositianSi  and 
even  those  of  moderate  extent 

These  songs,  preserved  by  tradition  and  successively  aug- 
mented by  new  accessories,  in  which  the  historical  in^rredieuts 
were  more  and  more  supplanted  by  tiie  marveliuud,  were  ^t%- 
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dually  morcred  into  those  primitive  epopees  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, sotiio  of  them  relatiTi£^  to  the  wnr«^  with  the  Saracens  and 
others  to  those  of  the  diikcs  in  rebellion  against  their  kings,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  a£rain  hereafter.  AU  tliat  I  can  do 
here,  is  to  indicate  their  primordial  germ. 

And  it  is  not  only  on  arguments  of  general  probability,  that 
I  rely  in  attributing  such  an  origin  to  these  epopeee.  Definite 
&ets  eaa  be  addnc^  in  timpoit  of  iSbh  opinion,  wbieh  deeerve 
to  become  known,  not  «8  or  any  importaaoe  in  themselTes,  bat 
on  aeoonnt  of  their  connection  with  a  general  fact  of  great 
moment  in  the  hiatory  of  poetry. 

There  is  still  extant  a  manneeript  of  a  French  romance,  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  at  some  length  hereafter,  concerning 
which,  however,  it  is  proper,  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  at 
present.  This  romnnce,  entitled  fruiUaume  an  cmirt  nes*  {an 
comet)  or  William  with  the  short  nose,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind,  and  one  of  those,  the  history  of  which  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  investigate.  The  William,  who  is 
the  principal  hero  of  this  poem,  is  the  same  Duke  William,  sur- 
named  the, Pious,  whom  I  have  characterized  above  as  the 
Christian  chief,  that  had  won  the  greatest  distinction  and  lame 
in  the  wars  of  the  Aquitanians  against  the  Arabs.  Tlie  work 
is  of  enonnona  extent  Of  all  the  poems  of  ttie  West,  this  is, 
as  to  as  my  acqnaintance  goes,  the  one,  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  eoloflsal  dumensions  of  the  Bindn  epopee.  It  contains 
scarcely  less  than  eightv  thousand  verBes. 

This  poem  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  final  amplifica- 
tion,  made  probably  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenlli  century, 
of  one  and  the  same  subject,  which  had  already  been  augmented 
several  t\me»  in  succession,  and  which,  in  its  original  form,  con- 
Fistcd  only  of  a  Binall  number  of  popular  mnf^i^,  eoTn]>osed  in 
the  South,  on  the  very  spots  which  had  been  tlie  tlieatre  of  the 
glory  and  piety  of  the  hero.  And  this  is  preeise! y  tlie  testiTnony 
of  tne  ancient  anon yii ions  biographer  of  William,  who  in  ex- 
press terms,  though  somewhat  paraphrastically,  says  the  same 
thin£f. 

**  Where  can  you  find,"  says  he,  a  dance  among  the  young, 
an  assembly  of  people  or  of  men-at-arms  and  nobles,  on  the  eve 
of  a  ailnf  s  day,  where  one  maj^  not  hear  them  singing  sweetly 
and  in  well-niodnlated  words  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
Willianv<^  the  glory  he  adueved  in  the  service  of  Emperor 

*  GuiUimime  mi  tourt  nez  ift  one  of  the  8O-0ft1Ied  Aan$&n  dt  guUt,  and  th«  work  of 
the  Trouvh-et  of  the  north  of  France.  This  immen«e  epos  coiMists  of  eighteen  branefwi 
or  grmnd  (iivlsions,  of  whirli  at  the  time,  whon  Fanrlol  wrote,  only  one  had  been  pub- 
lialied.  The  rest  is  ttiU  in  MSS.,  in  the  different  libraries  of  EuroM.  An  accoont  cf 
tUm  work*  froa  the  pen  of  M.  Faoriel  liimietf,  is  ooataiiied  InllM  xbU.  toL  of  fb»  **Hi» 
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Ch&rlefl,  of  the  vietorks  ha  won  over  tlie  inMdB,  of  dl  that  h» 
ioffered  at  their  haadsy  of  all  that  he  repaid  them  f "* 
It  was  impotsibla  to  attest  ia  plaiaer  tenns  the  esdatenee  and 

the  popularity  of  the  joimitiTe  songs,  of  whieh  tlie  eoq^oits  of 
William  were  the  snbjeot.  In  regard  to  the  epoeh,  however,  to 
whicli  this  testimony  and  conseqaentiy  the  songs  under  con- 
sideration are  to  be  referred,  the  question  is  far  more  doubt- 
ful. In  the  opinion  of  Mabillon,  tlie  biography,  from  which 
this  passage  is  (derived,  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  this 
opinion  is  quite  tenable.  But  what  is  beyond  all  doubt,  is,  that 
the  life  in  question  is  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century;  there- 
fore the  songs,  to  which  it  refers  must  belong  to  the  tenth,  at 
least,  and  there  is  every  indicatioii,  that  at  that  remote  epoch 
these  songs  contained  already  the  germs  of  all,  that  was  aiter- 
ward  developed  and  paraphrased  iu  the  romances. 

There  is  no  one,  but  what  has  either  read  or  hesrd  of  the 
oslebrated  ehroniele,  attribated  to Taipm.  It isa Latin  nana^ 
tiTe  of  Charlemagne's  great  expedition  to  the  TaUey  of  the 
Ebro  and  incorrectly  attribated  to  Turpin  or  Tilpin,  Uie  aroh- 
bishop  of  IttieimSy  who  died  in  800,  fourteen  years  before 
Oharleniagne.  It  is  not  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  eleven^ 
eenturyy  or  to  the  begiimiag  of  the  twelfth,  and  its  author  is 
unknown.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  monk.  ITi© 
work  is  not  a  long  one  ;  it  has  less  than  eiglity  pages ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  Fcr;i.|>c  tr»«yctlicr  a  E^reator  aniuunt  of  enor- 
mous falsehoods  and  platitude^,  ilum  Uiose  contained  in  this 
small  number  of  sheets.  N  evertlieless  it  includes,  and  is  coi^- 
nected  with,  some  curious  data  relating  to  the  literary  hi^wry 
of  the  MidJlu  Age. 

It  contains,  in  the  iirst  place,  lac  proof,  that  before  the  epoch, 
at  which  it  was  composed,  a  species  of  popular  epic  songs  lake 
^ose,  to  whidi  I  hare  just  fllladed«  was  in  eiroiuation  among 
the  inhabitants  of  GaoL  Ohi^ter  iL  presaols  as  with  a  eenaoa 
<^  the  forces,  with  which  Oharlmagne  made  his  desoent  on 
S|Mun  and  #f  the  diflEerent  ehiefs  by  whom  these  forces  ^VL  ^^ 
commanded.  Among  these  chiefs  there  is  one  named  Hoel, 
count  of  KanteSi  with  reference  to  whom  the  author  adds: 

There  is  a  song  about  this  count,  which  is  still  heard  sung  in 
oar  day,  and  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  accomplished  wonaera 
without  namber.^t  A  circumstance  liice  this  is,  by  its  yerjr 

♦  Q  II  <  liorl  jn  venum,  qui  conventus  populorum,  prwclpuc  mtlltum  ac  n  ilnlium  vlrorun) : 
qtm  Tigilis  sanctoram  daloe  non  resoDant  et  modotaUB  TociUua  decaoUuit,  qvtaiit  et 
^panlof  ftertt  (WOMmm  S«x),  qoam  glorioM  mbOuvlo  iirlorioM  miUtovii,  <\rt$m  tor- 
filer,  qiuunqoe  victorioae  barbaroi  domuit  et  expaffuarit?  etc  .  etc.  This  biotrrapbr  it 
l^iiotea  in  Mabillon,  AcU  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict.   Sac.  Qaart.  Fara.  I.  p.  67  sqq.— iS^ 

t  (BUos  eomei  urbia,  qa«  Tolgo  dicitor  Nantas,  cam  daobus  millibns  heroum. 
SMMatlar  in  cantiUna  utqut  in  koditmum  dirm,  quia  innoraera  fecit  mirabUia." — It  it 
•MBtvhai  oorlou  to  notice,  in  the  enameration  of  tUete  forcea,  that  tlM  renerable  pi«> 
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nature,  too  indifferent  or  insignificant,  to  be  either  a  fiction  or  a 
lie.  I  now  proceed,  while  Bpeaking  of  this  chronicle,  to  add 
some  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  same  fact. 

Jouffroj,  a  monk  of  Saint  Martial,  and  prior  of  Vigeois  in 
Limousin,  has  left  us  a  very  curious  chronicle,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  liistory  of  hit*  age  and  country,  and  even  to  that 
of  the  Middle  Age  in  general.*  Being  desirous  of  reading 
the  pretended  work  of  Tnrpin,  wbidi  ereiy  one  thea  took  in 
earnest  and  as  a  yeritable  hutoir.  he  sent  to  Spain  for  a  copy 
of  it,  whieh  he  received  and  chensned  as  an  inyaliiable  treaanre. 
The  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  this  snbject  to  his  brethren  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Martial  be^ns  aa  follows:  I  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  history  of  the  glorious  triunipha 
of  the  invincible  Kin^  Charlea  and  of  the  illuBtnooa  Count  Ko 
land's  exploits  in  Spam.  I  have  corrected  them  most  carefully 
and  ordered  a  cony  to  be  made  of  them.  I  wa*^  induced  to  do 
so  from  the  conslucration,  that  we  have  thus  far  known  nothing 
of  these  events,  except  what  we  could  learn  from  the  chansons 
of  the  Jongleurs." 

These  songs  of  the  Jongleurs,  which  the  prior  of  yij2:eoi8  found 
so  incomplete,  compared  with  the  history  of  Turpin,  although 
itself  very  short,  could  only  have  been  songs  of  the  same  de- 
•cription  witii  &oee  I  Iiaye  already  noticed,  that  is  to  say,  stall 
shorter  and  more  concise,  than  the  fSimons  histoiy,  probably 
equally  fidse,  bnt  mora  amosing  and  more  poetical* 

I  shall  now  go  a  little  further  and  haiard  a  conjecture^  which, 
I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  haye  much  in  its  fayor,  and  to  be 
extremely  probable.  I  cannot  bnt  regard  the  pretended  cho- 
nicle  of  Turpin  as  a  sort  of  interpolation  and  monkish  amplijft* 
cation,  in  bad  Latin,  of  certain  popular  ballads  in  the  vulgar 
idiom  on  Oharlomagne's  descent  on  Spain.  After  having  once 
found  theii-  way  into  the  body  of  the  insipid  chronicle,  the 
majority  of  these  songs,  the  baa  and  the  indifferent  both,  must 
easily  have  become  confounded  with  it ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  distini^uisli  them  now  on  a  ground,  with  which  by  tneir 
platitude  and  lalsity  they  find  themselves  in  a  sort  of  harmony. 
But  we  also  liud  here  and  there  in  this  same  chronicle  some 
isolated  traits,  some  passages,  which,  however  much  altered  we 
may  suppose  them,  s^  bear  the  imprint  of  a  certain  enthnsiastie 
ana  saysge  poetry,  by  whieh  they  stand  ont  in  prominent  relief 
from  the  monkish  paraphrase,  by  whicli  they  are  enyeloped, 
and  in  which  they  are  in  a  measure  lost. 

Ute  Um9«1f  is  not  forgotten  Among  the  champions  of  Ihft  tzpeditioa.  He  is  pot  at  the 
flrnt  of  thf  It-'t:  "  Bro  TarpiniH  Archiepiscopas  Bhemcnah,  qui  []l^nU  monitis  rhriatl 
fidclcm  populum  ad  Sellaadum  fortcm  ct  aaimatam,  et  a  peccaiis  Lib-ulutum  reddcbam, 
et  Saracenos  propriU  armia  anpe  expngnabam." — Ed. 

*  Thia  chronicle  ia  pabliahed  in  Laobana,  BibUotheca  UbrommManoaoriptonim,  toL 
U.,  p.  280.  Porttona  of  II  maj  also  be  fooad  is  Bonqntt't  Btrntfl  4m  mitoriena  dM 
OmIm    4«  1a  Fiamt,  vol.  z«,  zl.,tiid  ili^iEtf. 
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8ucli  appears  to  me  to  be,  junoiii^  others,  the  paaea^,  in 
which  the  la^t  nioincTiU  and  tlio  death  of  Roland  are  depicted. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  Lci^e  some  idea  of  it.  It  is,  however,  tir»t 
necesearr  to  remark,  in  uiderto  render  the  sitaation  of  the  hero 
intelligible,  that  Cbarlumagne  has  repassed  the  Pj'renees  and 
finds  himself  already  in  tlie  plains  of  Gascony,  with  the  balk 
of  his  armj.  Twenty  thousand  OhristiaiiSy  who  had  remained 
behind,  ba^e  been  exterminated  at  BoncesralleSi  with  die  exoefh 
ef  a  hnndred,  who  fled  to  the  woods  Ibr  i^oga  Boland  rallies 
diem  a^ain  by  means  of  his  famous  iTOty  born  and  phmges  n 
eeoond  time  into  the  midst  of  the  Sifaeens,  of  whom  he  days  a 
laige  number,  Kin?  Mar^ile  among  others.  Bat  in  this  second 
eneonnter  the  hundred  Ohristiaos,  who  had  snrvived  the  first 
carnage,  all  perish,  with  the  exception  of  Roland  and  three  or 
fonr  others,  who  again  disperse  mto  the  woods.  I  shall  now 
propcod  to  translate,  imitatin;^  the  ancient  style  of  tlic  chronicle,* 
as  far  as  my  df»?ire  to  reiiKiin  iTitelUgible  will  permit  ine : 

"  Charles  had  already  passed  the  detile?  of  the  mountains  and 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  liad  passed  behind  him. 
Then  Kolaiid,  breathless  for  having  fought  so  long,  covered  all 
over  with  bruises  \'voin  the  stones  that  had  been  hurled  at 
him,  and  wounded  in  four  places  by  tlic  lances  of  his  enemies, 
retires  from  the  scene  of  combat,  lamenting  beyond  all  measure 
OTer  the  death  of  so  many  Cimstiaiis  and  of  so  many  yaliant 
men.  Passing  on  through  the  woods  and  by-patlis,  he  reaches 
at  last  die  foot  of  mount  Oeadre.  There  he  dismounts  his  bone 
and  throws  himself  down  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
mass  of  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow  of  tne  finest  grass,  above 
the  valley  of  Boncesvalles.  He  had  Jhtran  dt  1 1^  his  trusty  sword, 
of  marvellous  lustre  and  keenness,  hanging  by  his  side.  He 
drew  it  fro^n  its  sheath,  and  holding  it  up  oefere  his  eyes,  he 
began  to  weep  saying :  *  O,  my  fair,  ttiv  trusty  and  beloved 
sword!  In  whose  hands  art  thou  now  going  to  fall  ?  Who  will 
become  thy  master  ?  Ah  !  AVell  may  he  call  himself  a  lucky 
man,  he  who  shall  find  thee  !  lie  could  not  but  strike  terror 
into  his  enemies  in  battle,  for  the  least  wound  made  by  thee  is 
mortal.  Oh  what  a  pity,  wert  thou  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
an  ungallant  man !  But  how  much  greater  the  misfortune,  if 
thou  snouldst  fall  into  the  power  of  a  Saracen !'  And  thereupon 
be  began  to  dread,  lest  Dnnoidal  might  be  found  by  an  infid^ 
and  he  wanted  to  break  it  before  dying.  He  stmck  three  bkws 

•  This  psBsapre  Ib  found  In  chaptrr  rxii.  of  the  chronicle  attributed  to  Turpin,  of  wbiek 
I  add  here  a  scntcnco  or  two,  as  a  spccimea  of  the  style  :  **  Carolus  vero  com  sois  ex- 
ercitibaa  Jam  niuntia  faFiti^ia  traniierat^  et  que  post  lergom  facta  fberant,  ignorabat 
Tono  Bolaados,  tanto  beilo  faUgatns,  de  nece  Christiuionuii  et  tantomm  vironim  doleaa, 
.  flUMMloniiii  ietiboB  ma^ ni§  et percnsslonlboa  accepUs  afSicttM.  vat\m  ad  pedem  portnma 
•  Cioene  per  nemora  Roinq  pervenit,  et  IM  sub  arborc  (jiuiJiin  juvta  liu>iilem  marraonM;rn. 
iU  erectus  eratin  prato  optimo  »aper  BoncuevaUem,  e^uo  deaiiui,"  eto.,  cto.^^ 
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againil  the  wk^  ▼hidi  stood  by  the  side  of  him,  and  ^  rock 
was  cloYA  in  two  ftom  top  to  foot,  and  jet  the  sword  was  kft 

entire." 

If  tliis  fragment  can  be  regarded,  as  ?oenis  probnblo  to  me, 
as  a  relic,  more  or  less  mutilated,  or  at  any  rate  a  rctlcx  of  some 
one  of  those  ancient  jone^lour-ballads  on  the  ward  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Christiaub  uf  Ganl,  it  proves  something  more  than 
the  existence  of  songs  of  this  kiud  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  it 
also  proves  that  the  wai-s  in  auostion  had  something  about  them 
that  was  poetical  and  fayoraole  to  poetic  inspiration. 

By  timdiig  over  the  pages  of  tins  singular  chfonieU  of  l\ir» 
pin,  I  think  I  ooald  find,  BMtterod  here  and  tiiere,.  additional 
traces  of  a  popular  poetry,  which  most  liaTB  besn  antwior  to 
its  oompotition.  But  this  attempt  might  easily  become  too 
drenmstantial  and  arbitrary.  I  shall  trarefore  abandon  it,  and 
preler  to  search  in  other  chronioles,  more  ancient,  of  a  mver 
tone,  and  really  historical  in  their  conception,  for  surer  and  more 
striking  proofs  of  the  sort  of  influence,  which  I  attnbnto  to  the 
Aral),  over  tlie  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ago. 

Between  tlie  years  791  and  795,  that  people  made  several 
grand  incursions  into  Septimania.  The  inliabitants  fled  in 
great  consternation  from  every  part  of  the  lower  country,  with 
whateyer  of  their  goods  and  chattels  they  could  carry  with 
them,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains.  A  band  of  these  fu- 
gitives traversed  several  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  until  at  last 
Hiej  arriTod  in  a  sequestered  yalley  by  the  name  of  Conques, 
not  far  Urom  the  conflnence  of  the  Lot  and  tiic  torrent  of  Dor- 
dnn.  At  tiie  head  of  this  band,  there  was  a  chief  eidled  Dates 
er  Dado,  who,  in  801  or  802,  founded  a  ch<q»el  tibere,  which 
some  jears  after  was  destinod  to  become  the  monasteiyof  Oon> 
%nes,oneof  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  southern  oonntiyy 
and  one  conoeming  which  I  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
speak  again.  Thus  far  everything  is  historical  and  extremely 
probable.  But  when  we  come  to  read  the  motives  from  whicli 
JJatiis  is  alleged  to  liare  built  the  cliapei,  the  poetry  and  Ac- 
tion already  begin  to  appear,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  can  do  no- 
thing more  than  translate  and  quote  by  way  of  extracts. 

The  Saracens  having  made  an  invasion  into  Houergue,  Datns 
with  his  companions  took  up  arms  for  the  jMirpose  of  aiding 
the  chiefs  of  tlie  country  to  repulse  the  iutidels.  But  scarcely 
had  he  left  Conques  behind  him,  when  a  detac  hment  of  Sara- 
cens penetrated  there  and  cairied  off  eyery  thing,  men,  women, 
children  and  chattels.  Meanwhile  the  army,  of  which  thej 
formed  a  part,  was  at  last  driven  out  of  Bonergue,  and  tiie  Christ* 
isns,  who  had  taken  np  arms  against  it,  all  returned  to  their 
vespectire  homes,  those  of  Oonqaes  included  among  the  rest 
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But  what  was  tlie  surpriso  and  grief  of  Datus  and  Lis  com- 
rades, when,  on  returning  to  their  firesides,  they  found  that  the 
Saracens  had  left  them  nothing  I  Tliey  liad  made  prist  tiior?  of 
all  the  inliabitauts,  and  among  them  was  the  aged  mother  of 
DatuB,  his  sole  companion,  Iiis  only  consolation. 

Transported  wiHt  rage  and  despair,  Datus,  at  tiie  liead  of  bie 
eompamoDay  beieayed  and  furious  like  himsdtf,  sets  out  at  onoe 
bt  pursuit  or  the  robbers.  Ha  follows  their  trsil  for  some  time^ 
but  be  is  not  able  to  join  them  in  the  open  field  ;  thej  haye 
already  retired  into  a  fortified  castle,  where  they  had  deposited 
their  booty  in  safety.  He  makes  an  attempt  to  take  the  place ; 
but  it  is  strong  and  well  guarded,  and  the  assailants,  too  few  in 
number,  are  soon  repulsed. 

Datus,  their  chief,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  among 
them  by  his  valor,  the  brilliancy  of  his  armor  and  the 
choice  beauty  of  his  horse,  which  was  superbly  saddled  and 
capariBoned.  A  Moor,  who  has  eyed  him  from  the  height  of  a 
turret,  accostai  him  with  the  following  words :  "Tell  me,  yotmg 
and  fair  Christian,  what  has  brought  thee  hither  ?  Ilast  thou 
come  to  search  for,  hast  thou  come  to  ransom  thy  mother  ? 
Thou  canst  easihr  do  so,  if  thou  pleasest.  Give  me  thy  fine 
charger,  saddled  and  caparisoned  as  he  is,  and  th^  mother  diall 
be  returned  with  all  the  spoils  that  we  baye  canned  away  from 
thee.  But,  if  thou  refusest,  thon  shidt  see  tiij  modier  welter 
insrin  her  blood  before  thee."  * 

X>atns  did  not  credit  the  proposition,  nor  the  serious  menace, 
or  perhaps  he  regarded  them  as  an  insult  However  that  maj 
be,  he  retorted  with  the  mad  reply:  "Do  what  thou  pleasest 
with  my  mother,  perfidious  Moor  ?  I  care  naught  for  thy  me- 
nace !  feut  this  horse,  which  moves  thy  envy,  this  fair  horse 
never  shall  be  thine  ;  thou  art  not  wortliy  to  touch  its  bridle. "f 

Thereupon  the  Moor  di8ap])eared,  but  he  instantly  came  for- 
ward again,  leading  the  mother  of  Datus  on  the  rampart 
There  the  infuriated  enemy,  after  having  first  cut  off  the  two 
mainmiE  of  the  aged  lady,  struck  off  her  head  and  hurled  it  at 
Datus,  exclaiming :  Very  well,  then,  keep  thy  fine  charger  and 
leceiTe  thy  mother  without  a  ransom ;  there,  take  her  !''  Pa- 

*  "  Date  sagftz,  nostna  modo  qne  res  vexlt  M  trees 
Te  totioeqiM  too«i  dicito,  oMnqiM  pneot, 
Bl  modo,  quo  retMeK,  tau  pro  maimre  nobis 
Dedere  iniivi:^  pfiuuni,  quo  faleratus  abis, 
Nunc  tibi  mat«r  eat  itospes,  hcu  cetera  pncda; 
Btn  tsaSbm*  wit*  oeolot  nmera  matris  habes." 

f  *•  Funera  matria  age  ;  nec  miln"  cur  a  t-  Ma ; 

Mam  qaem  poseU  eaaam,  noa  anqaam  dedere  dignor ; 
InpiOM,  Iliad  eqaldOB  ed  tw  frena  decet." 
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tos,  iciied  with  horror  at  this  eight  and  at  the  language  of  hif 
tttegonkt,  mils  up  aad  down  the  field  with  the  most  frantic 
agitation,  now  weeping  and  then  screaming,  lilce  one  ont  of  his 

Bcnses.  He  passes  several  days  in  this  frenzied  condition,  and 
recovers  from  it  only  to  fall  into  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
depression.  It  was  then,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  penitence,  and  that  he 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  hermitage,  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  monastery  of  Concjues.* 

This  narrative,  with  all  these  circumstances  and  details,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  biography  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  written  in  La- 
tin yene  by  an  Aqnitaniaa  monk,  kiK>wn  mder  the  name  of 
^moldns  Kigdlns.t  Hie  work  is  a  very  cniiotu  one,  and 
altfaoiQgh  oompoeed  in  yerae,  is  ttiU  seriooilj  and  etrietlj  hiato- 
lieaL  It  ia  not  neoeesar^  here  to  examine,  from  what  aonreea 
Ermoldus  may  have  derived  this  narratiye,  whieh  he  certainly 
did  not  himself  invent.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  ita 
aonrce,  it  is  tmdoubtedly  nothing  more  than  a  fable. 

At  the  epoch,  at  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  Arabs  did  not  push  their  expeditions  beyond  Carcas- 
Bone,  where  they  only  stopped  to  plunder  and  to  devastate  the 
country.  They  did  not  advance  this  time  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Rouergue,  where  they  never  had  any  military  establish- 
ment or  fortress.  The  poetic  fiction  manifests  itself  in  all  these 
details  of  the  adventure,  and  it  manifests  itself  with  consider- 
able originality  and  force.  A  fiction,  like  this,  is  an  additional 
fact  to  prove,  how  profoundly  the  imaginalionB  of  the  aooth 
ware  aneeted  by  the  invaiiona  of  the  Araba,  and  how  mudi 
tiiey  were  diapoaed  to  connect  the  marveUons  and  the  poetioaL 
to  wluch  they  aspired,  with  the  existenoe  and  the  inflaenee  of 
these  dreaded  and  admired  enemiea. 

l^us  adventure  of  Datns  does  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a 
popnlar  song,  not  even  of  ono  of  the  shortest,  so  that  we  have 
not  thus  far  encountered,  in  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, any  vestige  of  a  poetic  composition  of  some  length  and  of 
anything  like  a  complicated  invention.   Bat  toward  the  close 

•  «( Omnibas  amissiii,  ramptis  melioriboB  armii, 

Ittoola  mox  hcremi  coepit  inesse  priot. 
•  •  •    *^     •      '  • 

Ton  NX  Datw  pitao  ftnklamtns  Ckmeli 
Inflgant.  mOBlKll&  eutra  ftitnra  parent." 

Id.  V.  253-254  and  263-264.— iPrf. 

t  He  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  and  flatterers  of  Pepin,  the  king  of  Aqaitania. 
Accoaed  of  an  attempt  at  treason  avainst  the  emperor,  he  was  banished  to  Strt  sbooiy, 
where,  in  826,  for  the  sake  of  obtaming  UaMraoa,  he  undertook  to  oelebi»t«  tba  ax> 
ploitK  of  Louis  in  an  enow  of  four  bookS.  Till  belnr  inefliectoal,  1i«  eonpoied  two  «!•• 
gu-H  to  Pepin,  in  whicn  he  inToktfl  tlM  tetter  to  defend  his  innocence  and  to  commiae* 
rate  hia  unhappy  lot.  KM  tluM  ]^MW  nay  bo  found  in  Perta, Monuou  Q«r.  Uiit.," 
voL  li^  p.  «H  ■qq.'^JM. 
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of  the  tenth  century,  or  at  the  commeucement  of  the  elcventli, 
I  £nd  certain  traces  of  the  exiBtence  of  a  work,  to  which,  veii 
it  not  in  Tme,  the  mim  of  nNniiie«  or  iiov«l  in  the  Modm 
•nd  even  quite  modem  aa»e<^  the  terni,  might  properly  1m  ij^ 
plied ;  for  it  would  then  be  e  hiflfceneel  romenee*  Bill,  le- 
mance  or  poem,  the  eompositioii  in  qnesUon  relates  prineipiflj 
to  the  Aim  of  Speiiiy  aad  the  remarkB,  whioh  I  shall  have  to 
make  upon  it,  will  confirm  what  I  have  already  said  ratpe^isx 
the  indications  of  a  literary  influence,  which  the  latter  exertoa 
ttpon  the  south  of  France.  *But  before  broaching  this  subicct,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  digression  of  soma  iength^  for  whidi  1 
now  ask  the  indulgence  ot  tlic  reader. 

Toward  the  close  of  tlic  tenth  and  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  eleventh  cuiitiiries,  there  lived  at  Angers  a  priest  by  tlie 
name  of  iiemard,  who  was  at  the  lu  ud  t)f  tne  Episcopal  cnupch 
of  that  city.  This  priest,  it  appears,  had  a  great  devotion  for 
Saint  Fides,  tlie  virgin  uiaityr,  the  object  of  special  veneratiai 
in  the  city  of  Agen  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  SaA 
Having  repaired  to  Chartres,  aboot  the  year  1010^  be  Med 
some  tune  then,  daring  wludi  he  freqnentiT  vkited  «  euqpefi 
aitneted  ontaide  the  waUi  of  that  ei^  m  dedieated  to  kh 
favorite  saint  He  there  had  often  occasion  to  convefN  wm 
Folbert,  the  bishop  of  the  eity,  who  had  many  thumps  to  nj 
about  the  miracleB  daily  wrought  by  Saint  Fidet  at  the 
monastery  <^  ConqiieB,  ol  which  Bhe  was  the  patroness.  Tbe^e 
miracles  were  then  creating  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and 
6nr]>apRinfr  the  miracles  wrought  liere  and  tlicrc  in  other }  arli 
of  the  countj-y  to  snrh  an  extent,  that  Bernanl  ]iimseif  IiLsitated 
to  believe  them.  When  the  renuwn  of  these  iniraclcF,  however, 
continued  unabated,  Bernard  commenced  to  bo  tormented  with 
doubts.  lie  resolved  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  matter,  and 
to  assure  himself  by  personal  examination  of  whatever  there 
wao  exaggerated  or  laLe  ia  the  reports  ho  had  heard  upon 
subject.  Jle  accordingly  made  a  solenm  vow  to  go  on  a  pil- 
firimage  to  Cottques,  m  the  rugged  monntaint  of  Booergue. 
Tbi«  monai^ry  is  the  same  as  the  one  aheady  known  to 
from  the  very  poetical  legend  respecting  its  fonndation,  wlu^ 
I  have  given  above,  end  with  which  the  immediate  aeqw 
stands  in  admirable  correspondence. 

Various  obstacles  at  first  opposed  the  accomplishment  of 
Bernard's  vow,  but  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  commence  hi 
journey,  to  his  infinite  delight,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Con(jue8.  Ko  sooner  was  he  on  the  spot,  than  he  began  W 
inquire  about  the  nilrueles  of  Saint  Fides ;  and  he  at  oacfl 
became  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  them,  all  ot"  them  more 
or  less  surprising,  and  well  aatheuticated,  too^  undoubted!/} 
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He  wrote  an  account  of  tw^fty^wo  of  these  miracles  on  the 

spots  on  wKich  they  had  been  wrought,  and  dedicated  this 
aoeount  to  Fulbert,  the  bishop  of  Chartres.  The  exact  date  of 
this  performance  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  1036,  which  was  the  ^ear  in  which  the  bishop 
died.* 

These  twenty 4 wo  miracles  constitute  as  many  histories,  the 
majority  of  which  are  trivial  eDougli,  and  such  as  Bernard 
might  unquestionably  have  heard  in  great  abuudance  at  Cou- 
qoes  or  In  the  ftdjaoent  parts.  The  greater  part  of  these  histo- 
ma  ke  gtves  m  ceming  fsom  the  moutliB  of  liie  Tery  pexBone 
vho  had  eKperienoed  iheni»  er  firom  tlM  testinnnj  of  witniMes, 
eilher  eenlar  ot  at  any  rate  oontemporeryy  and  he  repreieiiti 
himself  as  having  been  in  a  situation  to  convince  huBfelf  of  the 
tmlh  of  the  &cts  related.  Finally,  he  declares  to  have  abridged 
Uiem  all  considerably,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  he 
aiffinns  to  have  written  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero  Mnuelf, 
and  tliat  without  tho  sli|2:htest  alteration  or  curtfiilment. 

This  history,  the  only  one  which  he  gives  entire,  is  the  first 
of  the  collection,  and  although  it  is  very  insipid,  I  am  still 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about  it,  because  it  probably  will 
famis)i  us  the  key  to  several  others,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  one 
te  which  I  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Bernard,  in  the  Jirbt  place,  meatioub  iu  his  accouut  a  priest 
of  Khodez  or  its  neighborhood,  by  the  name  of  Gerard,  whom 
he  npMeenla  ee  ttiU  iiflng  at  the  time  he  wiote.  Thisprieit 
had  wkh  him  «t  hk  house  a  young  maa  hj  the  name  efwiberi 
or  Gniheit,  who  iraa  his  nepnew  or  jgod-son,  and  who  aeted  aa 
his  agent  or  etowafd.  Gaibcsi  betng  desirous,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  eoutemporaries,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Saint  Fidei^ 
aaMuned  the  hahil  of  a  pilgrim,  or  the  rofmeu^  as  it  was  then 
called  in  that  country,  and  piously  directed  his  footsteps  toward 
Conqnes.  While  on  his  way,  be  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
his  godfather,  (TerarJ,  who,  for  rcasong  not  mentioned  in  the 
story,  was  extremely  enraged  to  find  the  yoiin<;  num  in  a  pil- 
grim^s  habit  on  Ida  way  to  Conqnes.  Assisted  by  two  or  three  of 
his  companions,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  unfortunate  Wibert, 
and  after  having  deprived  1dm  of  botli  liis  eyes,  threw  him 
bleeding  upon  the  ground.  Ijut  Saiat  Fides  was  not  going  to 
&uf['er  one  of  her  faithful  servants  to  be  maltreated  in  tuis  man* 

*  TUBMCOiiBilfpQblklied  in  Bolland'a  "  Acta  Sanctonim,"  Oetob.toM.  IU.  p.  300,  M|<|. 

ondcr  the  title  of  *'Miracnla  Fidis  (i.  e.  FitJei),  anrtorc  Bernardo  ▲iMlegBvr>n«;T9 
•chois  m»g^^c|Con^ipbju"   liie  dediuaLiuu  m  couUiiiud  m  the  ^'Prologns  i^Mtoris," 
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ner,  out  of  love  for  her.  A  Bnow-wliito  dove  iramediatelT 
descended  from  heaven,  picked  up  the  exterminated  ejes  with 
her  bill  and  carried  them  directly  to  Ck>nques.    I  refrain  from 

S'ving  all  the  details  of  the  miracle.  It  will  tuflloe  to  ksow, 
at  WibertreoiAiiied  blind  for  an  entire  year;  bntattlMwd 
of  the  Tear,  Saint  iides  appeared  to  him  in  a  dfeani  to  infotm 
him,  toat  if  he  wanted  to  eee  his  eyei  «|Jkin,  he  would  onlj 
have  to  go  to  Conqnes  to  look  for  them.  He  went  accordingly 
and  hrou^t  them  back,  not  in  hk  hand,  but  in  hia  head,  in 
their  orbits  and  aa  good  as  ever. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  know,  what  Wibert  did 
during  the  year  in  which  he  went  without  hia  eyes.  He  prac* 
tised,  says  his  histoHan,  "the  profession  of  a  Jongleur,  snbsist- 
in^  from  the  contributions  of  tlie  p!ibrK',  and  s^o  much 

money  nnd  living  so  well,  that  he  no  lonc^rr  carod  aliont  the 
loss  of  his  sight This  passage  from  the  life  of  Wibert  is  the 
only  one  that  haw  a  certain  bearing  on  the  history  of  literature. 
There  iniglit  be  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  signification 
of  tlie  word  Jongleur  in  thife  coimcction.  But  in  a  man  deprived 
of  sight,  like  Wibert,  the  profession  in  question  could  only 
mean  that  of  an  itinerant  Binger  or  reciter  of  poena  of  everf 
■ort|  of  IcttondE)  of  heroie  aongs,  of  mere  or  leit  fiibniooa 
accounts  of  ancient  wm. 

This  Wibert  Iiad  himself  related  the  whole  of  hia  hktory  to 
Bernard,  and  undoubtedly  arranged  it,  too,  to  that  the  latter 
had  only  the  troable  of  writing  it  from  dictation.  But  is  thia 
history  the  only  one  which  the  cr^ulous  Bernard  received  on 
the  authority  of  the  Jongleur?  This  Jongleur  unquestionably 
knew  otherf^  even  more  marvellous  than  his  own,  and  if  among 
those,  '^liich  tlie  excellent  scholar  has  left  iis,  tlierc  were  any 
one,  which  bore  the  manifest  traces  of  poetie  tietion,  this  would 
be  precipely  the  one  to  be  attributed  to  the  moutli  of  the  bhnd 
rhapsodibt  of  Ronergne.  And  really,  among  the  twenty- 
two  histories  in  question,  there  is  one  which  exhibits  iill  the 
characteristics  of  a  roiiiaiitic  fiction,  which  Bernard  must  have 
ibiuid  written  somewhere,  or  which  was  derived  either  directly 
or  indifeedy  from  tiie  recital  of  some  Jongleur. 

XJnlaekily,  Bemaid  haa  only  gif^m  Hi  aome  tcatterad  tHBta 
of  thia  history  without  any  rigorooa  eonneetion  or  deTelopDMBt 
But  these  traits  are  still  somdeiit  to  leaTe  no  donbt  in  regaid 
to  the  oharaot^r  and  oddily  of  this  fable*  I  add  it  here  entire, 
and,  aa  fin-  as  neeesssiy,  in  the  ^sry  hn^piaga  of  the  anthor.f 

*  "  lisdemqne  nntia  effectnt.  eodem  anno  arU  joeulari  pabUcnm  qaerHavit  rietom, 
indeqiie  qiattnm  oocapii;  Meo  at(flictti  modo  Msolet  referro)  ocaloa  nltra  habere 
nra  Mimret.  t&nta  earn  et  lacri  capiditas,  et  commodi  jocanditoi  delectabtt."  Id.  p. 
Ml,  c.  t>.  Fd. 

«Jt  origima  of  this  wscoant  see  "Act*  Sftoctomm,"  Ociob.  ion».  iii.,  p.  321 

ipndim  lUamdo,  aMf^am  pmm  «t&  Fidb  MiiiliolilMn«o^*'-Ai. 
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Baimond,  a  rich  and  noble  personage,  sdgnior  of  a  bonrgade 

or  village  called  Bonsqnet,  in  the  environs  of  Tonlonsc,  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Having  tirat 
descended  mto  Italy,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of  it,  and  wishing 
to  make  the  remainder  of  his  journey  by  ?ea,  he  repaired  to 
Luni,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Italian  Liguria,  which  was 
destroyed  in  924  by  the  Hungarians,  but  which  we  must  sup- 
pose still  existing  at  the  epoch  of  Raimond's  pilgrimage. 

After  having  embarked  according  to  his  project,  our  pil- 
grim fonnd  at  first  the  sea  and  winds  propitious.  Bat  % 
tempest  having  snddenlj'  arisen,  the  vessel  was  driyen  against 
the  rocks  and  nxatteied.  Pilot,  seamen,  passeneersi  in  a  word, 
all  on  board  were  lost,  with  the  ezcefmon  of  Baimond  ana 
a  slave  or  servant,  whom  the  latter  had  taken  along  with  him. 
Hie  slave  elwig  to  a  plank  from  the  ship  and  landed  safelj 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Toulouse. 
Having  presented  himself  before  the  lady  of  Bousquet, 
he  frnve  her  an  account  of  his  personal  adventures,  and  as  ho 
had  no  doubt  but  that  Raimond  had  perished  in  the  ship- 
wreck, he  at  the  same  time  announced  the  death  of  their  com- 
mon master. 

The  lady  of  Bousquet  assumed  all  the  airs  of  affliction  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.  But  being  a  wonuin  of  a  volatile 
disposition,  ehe  was  really  delighted  in  her  heart  to  have  gotten 
rid  of  a  husband  whom  she  did  not  love.  She  soon  found  her- 
self snrrovnded  by  a  crowd  of  new  admirers^  and  among  them 
there  was  one,  A  whom  she  became  desperately  enamored, 
and  to  whom  die  abandoned  the  manor  and  the  property  of 
Haimond. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  dead,  as  his  servant  had  be- 
Ueved  and  reported.  He  had  seized  a  fragment  of  the  shat- 
tered vessel,  and  with  the  sBsistance  of  St.  Fides,  which  he 

incessantly  invoked,  he  floated  for  three  entire  days  upon  the 
waves,  without  pcrceivin£x  a  single  human  being,  or  a  monster 
of  tlie  deep.  Driven  by  the  winds  toward  the  coast  of  Africa, 
distracted  and  almost  MTmihilated  by  exhaustion  and  anxiety, 
he  was  already  on  the  point  of  perishing,  when,  according  to 
our  legendist,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  party  of  pirates 
from  Turlande.  The  astonished  pirates  picked  him  up,  and 
having  taken  him  into  their  ship,  mquired  after  his  name  and 
country.  But  Baimond,  so  far  from  being  able,  in  his 
state  of  heaviness  and  lanrnor,  to  make  any  reply  to  their 
questions,  did  not  even  unaentand  them.  xfaUm  iw^eiw,  the 
prates  left  him  leisure  to  recover  his  senses  f^in,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  shore,  ihej  took  him  with  them  to  their 
countiy* 
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When  the  nourislimcnt  and  attention  which  he  received 
liad  in  a  measure  restured  his  streugtii,  ho  was  again  uuesiioned, 
and  he  replied  that  ho  was  a  Christian.  But  instead  of  avow- 
ing: his  rank  and  hib  pi  ortj^sion  of  a  soldier,  he  represented  hira- 
hiAi  as  a  man  acoufttomed  to  the  labor  of  the  field.  After  tliia 
dedaratbn,  a  siNMie  WW  put  into  hit  hmdt  wd  \»  wm  tet  to 
work  OB  ft  paleb  of  ground.  He  wai,  howoTer,  loon  won  oat 
by  ft  loiid  labor  to  which  he  waa  not  aeevatooMd,  and  whidi 
hiB  swollen  and  lacerated  haada  reAued.  He  consequentlj 
neqiiitted  himself  badly  of  hia  taak,  and  vraa  ndely  beaten  and 
maltreated  for  it.  Then  lecovering  hia  former  self  again,  he 
•olenmlv'  readlTed  to  know  no  other  occupatioii  hut  thai  oC  waTi 
and  to  nandle  no  other  instruments  than  arms.  Hia  maaters 
wanted  at  once  to  know  wliat  to  make  of  this  declaration. 
Thev  put  him  to  the  tL'>t,  and  finding  iiim  woudeii'iilly  e\])ert 
in  managing  the  lance  and  shield,  ana  in  every  other  kind  of 
martial  exercise,  they  admitted  him  into  tlieir  army.  II©  ac- 
companied them  in  several  expeditions,  and  al\va\  s  condneted 
himself  so  bravely,  that  they  at  last  advanced  him  to  the  po6t 
of  a  commander. 

Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Africans  of  Tor- 
lande,  emong  whom  Raimond  lived  aa  priaonVi  and  oHher 
AlHcanfli  whom  the  author  deaignatea  by  the  name  of  Barbft* 
rins.  To  all  appearances  these  are  the  Berbers,  the  original 
inhftbitMits  of  norfliem  AfHea,  whom  the  author  intenas  to 
desiMiate  by  thia  name ;  from  which  it  follows  implicitly,  thai 
the  Turlanders  must  have  been  Ajnaba.  In  this  war  the  Bar* 
barins  had  the  advantage;  they  exterminated  or  dispaned 
the  Tnrlanders,  and  Raimond  was  again  made  prisoner. 

The  new  masters  of  the  seignior  of  Toulouse  soon  rceogm>od 
his  merit  and  his  bravery.  They  consequently  treated  hira 
with  honor,  and  permitted  Iiim  to  join  them  in  all  their  wars. 
But  those  were  not  intended  to  be  the  last  of  Baiiaoud'a  adyen- 
tures. 

The  JJerbors,  who  had  beaten  the  Turlanders,  had,  in  tlieir 
turn,  aome  difficulty  with  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  of  Cordova, 
who  defoftted  them  and  took  Bftimend  ftwfty  from  them. 

Among  theae  new  maatera  he  frud  atiU  mm  fthmukml  mid 
better  oceaak>na  ft»r  giying  proofs  of  hia  valor,  than  among  tiie 
fbrmer,  and  he  now  rose  to  still  higher  hoaers.  There  wee  no 
perilona  conjuncture  in  which  the^  did  not  count  on  bins,  and 
neyer  was  thair  reckoning  disappomted.  Afnfffir  other  enemiea 
which  they  vanquished  by  his  assistaneei  onriegendist  men- 
tions the  Aglabites,  Arao  chiefs  of  a  part  of  Africi^  io  fre- 
quent collisions  with  the  Omrniadt  s  of  Spain. 

But  a  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Saracens  of  Godnioyft 
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tad  Don  Sancho  of  GftBtile,  a  powerful  count  a&d  gallaat  waiv 
riop.   The  latter  was  victor,  and  Raimond  was  a^jain  a  pxi* 

soner.  Baimond  acquainted  him  with  his  name,  his  etmnxrj* 
and  with  all  his  singular  adventures.  Don  Sancho,  amazed 
and  touched  by  the  story  of  hi?  Biifferin^p,  restored  In'm  to  his 
liberty,  loaded  him  with  presents  and  honors,  and  retained  him 
a  few  days  at  his  residence. 

At  the  moment  wlieii  Kaimond,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing free  again,  \m\&  about  to  return  to  his  own  fireside,  a  celes- 
tial form  appeared  to  him  iu  a  dream,  and  said  to  him:  "  1  am 
Saint  Fides,  whose  aid  thou  didst  so  earnestly  invoke  in  ship- 
wreck. Depart  and  ranaln  tranquil ;  then  slialt  recover  thy 
manor."  *  Eej  oioed  at  thk  Tieion,  without  however  being  able 
to  comprebend  its  meaning,  be  left  bie  benefactor  and  eroesed 
the  Pyrenees,  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness.  When  be  bad 
arrived  near  JBousquet,  he  was  informea  that  his  wife  had  mar- 
ried another  bnsband,  who  was  then  living  with  her  in  his 
oastie.  Disconcerted  by  this  news,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
think  of  it,  he  resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  Saint  Fides  was 
going  to  do  for  him,  and  he  kept  himself  concealed  in  the  cabin 
of  one  of  his  peasants,  who  did  not  recognize  him,  changed  as 
he  was  from  nfteen  years  of  absence  ana  of  hardships,  and  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim. 

He  had  already  been  in  this  cabin  for  some  time,  when  a 
woman,  who  had  formerly  been  his  conculiine,  observing  him 
one  day  while  he  was  takmg  a  bath,  recognized  him  by  a  cer- 
tain mark  be  had  on  his  bo<fy.  Art  thou  not,"  she  exclaimed, 
^  that  Baimond  wbo  formerlj  went  on  a  pilgi-image  to  Jero- 
aalon,  and  wbo  was  reported  to  bave  been  lost  at  sea  f  f  But* 
nend  was  going  to  denv  it,  but  the  woman,  sure  of  die  testi- 
rnony  of  bar  eyes^  persisted  in  takbig  bim  for  what  he  was. 
Once  mistress  of  so  important  a  secret,  sbe  was  nnahle  to  keep 
ii  to  berself ;  sbe  ran  at  once  to  the  ch4teau  in  order  to  inform 
the  lady  of  Bousqnet,  that  her  first  husband  was  not  dead ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  retunicd,  and  was  concealed  in  a 
neighboring  cabin,  which  she  pointed  out. 

Tiie  intelligence  wa«  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the  lady,  and 
her  mind  was  immediately  occupied  with  devising  some  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  this  returning  husband.  But  Saint  Fides  Kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  him,  and  warned  him  in  a  dream  to  leave 
the  cottage  of  his  serf  at  once.    In  obedience  to  lier  summons, 

*  "Saneta  Fides  ei  donnlenti  appM^t ;  ago  sum,  ioquiens,  Saocto  Fidea,  c^jas  nomca 

casti; 


tain  eonitanter  iDTOcasti ;  Ttda  aeevraa,  qoia  1111111111  Imnkwwi  recupera- 
_        M.  p.        c.  \^.~Ed. 

t  "TiUM  ca,  aii,  iU«  Baimimdaa.  qui  dvdam,  Hierosolymam  t«nden«,  fleqnon  BMmia 
•nSalwllaf  ^  MgMto,  ait  tdMl:  Hoc.  inaniena,  Ternm  est,  nec  ma  tnm  jfn^ 
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he  left  in  haste  and  went  to  a  Beignior  of  the  adjacent  parts 
by  the  name  cf  Eaeafred,  a  powmal  and  genarous  man,  who 
had  always  bean  hia  fracoid,  and  who  al  this  im«roa^ed  maal 
ing  was  arai  more  eoidial  than  ever  before.  Hje  at  onee  aa- 
lembled  his  yassals,  his  lehitions  and  friends^  and  at  their  head 
want  forth  to  assail  the  usurper  of  Bouaqnet  The  latter  waa 
driven  away  disgracefully,  and  Eaimond  recovered  hiaaBttttea. 

As  to  his  wife,  he  would  have  readily  pardoned  her  baring 
taken  another  husband  in  his  absence;  out  he  was  unwilling  to 
excuse  her  project  to  destroy  him,  after  she  had  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  on  tlmt  account  repudiated  her. 

Bucii  ib  tlie  i^roundworlv,  the  ron^h  sketcli  of  a  history,  of 
which  the  legeiicii&t  has  odI^  indicated  tlie  general  outlines,  thus 
depriving  them  of  all  the  interest  and  character  which  they 
miglit  have  had  in  their  connection  and  more  complete  deve- 
lopmeiit.  There  is  not  one  of  these  outlines  in  which  the  arid 
hmid  of  the  abbrcviator  does  not  become  apparent ;  and  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt  in  this  respect,  this  doubt  would  be  diasl- 
pated  by  the  conclusion  of  the  abstract  This  is  a  sort  of  90&^ 
msri^pkim^  in  which  the  author  returns  to  one,  at  least,  ot  the 
numerous  particulars  omitted  in  his  narrative.  He  expl&ina 
himself  as  follows:  "To  add  a  small  item  to  the  preceding,  it  is 
related  that  the  pirates,  who  first  fell  in  with  Eoland,  made  him 
drink  a  potion  of  a  powerful  herb,  and  of  such  magic  virtue, 
that  forgetfulncss  at  once  laid  hold  on  those  who  drank  of  it, 
and  that  thev  lost  all  recollection  of  their  family  and  hoine.'^* 

The  singularity  of  this  legend  arises  from  the  incongruity  of 
its  difl'ereut  data,  which  makes  itself  apparent  at  the  first  c^lunce. 
I  do  not  now  refer  to  tlie  invocation  and  the  apparition  of 
saints;  for  tlicsc  aro  matters  of  course  at  every  epoch,  and  mure 
especially  at  the  one  in  question.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
remark,  that  it  contains  historical  allusions  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 8uch  are,  for  ozanvple,  those  respecting  the  perpetual 
wars  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers,  or  <tf  the  Ommiades  of  Ck>r- 
dova  with  the  Aglabites  of  A&iea.  13ie  battle^  mentioned  in 
this  account  as  having  taken  place  between  the  Araba  of  Ckw- 
doya  and  Count  Don  8ancho  of  Castile^  Is  undoubtedly  the 
battle  of  Diebal-Quinto,  which  this  count  and  his  ally,  SoUmaa 
ben  el  Hatem,  chief  of  the  African  troops  of  the  Peninsula, 
gained  (in  1009  or  1010),  oTer  Mohammed  el  Kohdi,  tiie  king 
of  Cordova. 

To  these  ingredients  of  the  story,  Christian  on  the  one  hand 

*  '*UiBiit«m  in  snperioribu')  paacia  suppleam,  addant  etiua,Ulain*  primtf  piratif 
potionem  herbsD  potentem  assampRiase,  et  ita  magioii  pneowMioalbw  tMtam,  ol 
MB«I  ex  ea  bibentesadeo  Iethf>n  oblivionr  heb«nHtar,BlM0 
»«ailiil8M  poaaiiit."   Id.,  p.  33^,  c.  2u  
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and  historical  on  the  otlier,  must  ])e  added  those  of  an  antlquo 
or  Homeric  type.  Tiie  fact  is  a  singular  one,  but  nevertheless 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  history  of  Rai- 
mond  of  Bousquet,  which  1  have  just  described,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Ulysses,  that  the  chev- 
alier of  Tonlofiie  is  towed  about  for  tliree  dava  on  the  waves, 
aupendod  from  a  firaf^ent  of  his  shipwradoed  reisal,  aad  that 
liemT<^  Saint  Fides,  as  tha  Grecian  hero  did  Minerra*  The 
Arab  pirates,  anxious  to  retain  him  in  their  sernoe  after  haTiuff 
discovered  his  miUtaiy  prowess,  make  him  drink  the  potionS 
oblivion,  which  Circe  ponred  oat  for  the  hero  of  Ithaca,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  the  memory  of  Penelope  and  of  his  native 
island.  After  his  return  to  his  home,  lindmr  a  riv^  in  posses- 
sion of  his  clrAteau,  Raimond  concef^k  himself  in  the  cottage  of 
one  of  his  peasants,  as  Ulysses  at  the  house  of  his  good  nerd 
Eumseus.  The  two  heroes,  disguised  for  a  time  and  strangers 
at  their  own  homes,  are  recognized  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
In  the  denouement  the  imitation  is  more  indirect  and  vague. 
Raimond  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  old  friend,  in 
order  to  recover  his  castle  and  to  punish  his  rival,  while  Ulysses 
leyenges  himaelf  alone  on  the  insolent  pretenders,  who  have 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  his  house.  Much  is  also  want- 
ing to  make  the  hidj  of  Bousquet  a  Penelope ;  bat  cfaaracters 
like  this  were  not  in  fashion  in  the  age  of  cnivalry,  imd  ladies 
might  be  in  the  wrong  in  the  narratives  of  the  romanceia. 

We  have  quite  enough,  no  doubt,  of  what  this  history  eon- 
tains,  that  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  to  strike 
and  embarrass  the  writer  of  a  literary  history.  Whence  did  our 
author  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  poem  of  Homer?  This 
poem  had  never,  to  our  knowledge,  boon  translated  into  Latin  ; 
and  even  if  it  liad,  how  run  wo  suppu&e  a  copy  of  tliis  transla- 
tion in  the  mouutains  of  Kouergue  or  in  the  plains  ui  TouIouf^o, 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  or  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
eleventh  ? 

There  are  many  things  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
imitations,  which  I  have  pointed  out  above,  are  not  immediate 
and  direct,  bat  mere  traditional  reminiscences.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  trace  these  traditions  as  far  bade  as  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Ifassilian  rhapsodists  recited  thepoems  of  Homer  in 
the  Grecian  cities  of  the  sonth  of  Gaul.  We  can  connect  them 
with  a  more  recent  epoch,  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  served 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Greek  at  the  schools  for  the  study 
of  this  language,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  sonth  of  GanI 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  even  of  the  fifth  centuries. 

Be  that,  however,  ns  it  may;  with  tlie  exception  of  tliis  sin- 
gularity and  of  wliaterer  historical  elements  it  may  contain, 
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this  legend  of  Bumond  of  Bovqiioty  ooiMidared  in  iti^  and  at 
a  whole,  apoeara  to  mo  to  be  nolluag  mora  than  an  abalniot  of 
a  lomantie  fiotioD,  invo&ted  to  plaaao  «id  to  amaie,  tiie  mtarat 

of  which  depended  chiefly  on  the  admiration  and  the  ciurkMtf 
which  the  Arahe  of  Spain  at  that  time  excited  in  all  the  natloni 
of  tJieir  vicinity,  and  partieolariy  in  those  of  the  sonth  <^  France^ 
which  then  had  scareely  any  other  relations  with  liiem  thw 

the  voluntary  intercourse  of  commerce  and  of  bnsiness.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  cite  this  fiction  as  a  new  proof  of  the  influence, 
whii'li  the  Andahisifin  Arabs  exercised  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  iniagiiiatiua  of  the  latter.  It  is  still  more  curious  as  a  con- 
firmation of  a  certain  filiation,  by  which,  as  we  havo  end  op. 
vored  to  show,  the  first  liternrv  tentatives  of  the  Middle 
linked  themselves  to  the  productious  of  the  J^fitin  literature  m 
the  last  stages  of  its  decadence.  It  is  here  whore  the  Antique 
and  the  New,  the  last  echo  of  the  pagan  £pot>ee  and  the  tir^t 
iwfiitine  lispings  of  tiio  ChiiatiMand  ttiaehivairio  ai«  still  con- 
foimdad^bmt  omy  in  ordor  to  boeome  dirtioct^  aoon  and  fovoTer. 
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CHAFIEB  Xiy. 

WILLIAK   OW  POITXBEB. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance,  that  a  pnnce, 
and  one  who  was  conspicuous  among  the  princes  of  his  time, 
William  IX.,  Count  ot  Poitiers,  should  figure  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Provencal  poets,  designated  by  the  name  of  Trouba- 
dours.* This,  however,  does  not  imply,  that  he  was  the  most 
ancient  of  these  poets ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  from 
the  lequel,  thai  he  was  not  It  only  implies,  that  he  is  the  first 
of  thoee  whoee  w<Hrk8.  either  entire  or  in  fra^ents,  have  come 
down  to  us.  Not  onij  wm  there  before  him  and  in  hie  day, 
men  yersed  in  the  art  of  finding  "  {trehar)^  though  the  hitler 
was  then  as  yet  in  its  infancy,bat  there  were  even  schools  for 
instruction  in  certain  traditional  maxims  of  this  art  This  is  a 
Uctf  with  reference  to  which  I  deem  it  noeoasary  to  enter  into 
some  explanations,  after  wliieh  I  shall  resume,  and  be  able  to 
pursne  more  methodicaily}  what  I  shall  have  to  say  respecting 
the  Count  of  Poitiers. 

Among  the  noble  families  of  Limousin,  which  flourished  and 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  distinction  during  the  Middle  Age, 
that  of  the  viscounts  of  Yentadour  occupies  a  conspicuous 
placet  The  first  of  its  members  who  rendered  it  illustrious, 
was  Archambaud  the  First,  viscount  of  Combom  and  of  Venta- 
dour,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  subsequently  to  the 
rear  992.  The  traditkme  of  the  ooontrj  npresent  him^  aa 
figuring  in  a  multitude  of  battles,  where  he  distincnished  him- 
self imder  the  oomraand  of  £mperor  Otiio  L  But  the  meet 
£unons  and  the  most  slorious  of  all  his  exploits  was  to  have 
defended,  in  single  combat,  the  honor  of  the  empress,  who  had 
been  falsely  accused  of  adultery  by  interested  cfuunmiators.^  In 
aU  this  there  is  undonbtedlr  nolldng  more  than  fiction, 
or  falsehood,  but  the  people  seldom  invents  fictions,  except  in 
honor  of  those  who  have  already  some  foundation  of  renown  to 
sapport  thesA. 

•  Compare  Raynouard,  vol.  r.  p.  115, — Ed. 

t  On  tbeae  viacounto  see  Gaofiredi  Clironicon,  in  Bottqoet'a  Becoeil  d«t  hitk.  dMOftolM 
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The  third  detoendmit  of  Arehamhaud  H,  Ebles  or  UMia 
HL.  who  waa  bom  abont  the  year  1086|  is  only  knows  in  the 
neaio^ical  line  of  the  viscounts  of  Yentadonr  under  the  designa- 
tion ot  the  CwnJUiT  or  Singer,"  a  surname,  which  was  bestowed 
on  him  on  account  of  his  passionate  fondness  for  the  new  Fro- 
venjal  poetry.  It  was  he  that  first  introduced  into  his  famil/ 
this  taste  for  polite  culture,  for  which  his  son,  Ebles  IV.,  who 
died  in  1170  at  a  very  ach  anced  age,  was  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  prior  of  Yigeois,  who,  in  his  invaluable  clir*/- 
nicle,  has  carefully  collected  the  notices  and  traditions  of  the 
twelfth  century  relative  to  the  family  of  the  Ventadours,  re- 
marks in  characterizing  Ebles  FV.,  that  even  in  old  age  k 
still  continued  to  love  the  "verses  of  alacrity  and  joy/^* 
the  prior,  with  admirable  propriety,  designates  tlie  prodaetiiM 
of  Provengal  poesy.  We  flhall  hereafter  hear  one  of  nvt 
distinguiflhed  l^ottbadoiin  eelebnte  the  ( iWiiM)  of  Bd« 
IV.,  a  •ohool  In  vhkh  it  k  extiewely  proMilei  thai  tUi 
badonr  hiniBolf  had  learnt  hia  art 

This  beini?  granted,  I  now  prooeed  to  shew,  the  Ebles  lY. 
and  £bks  III.  were  not  the  pndeoeiaov,  b«t  •nly  the  contea- 
poraries  of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  eren  somewhat  later  than 
the  eount.f  We  cannot,  tberdbre,  raak  them  among  the  soid- 
her  of  those  who  made  Provencal  verses  before  the  latter.  1^^ 
fact  however  proves,  what  will  be  more  clcfirly  cgtablislied 
here  after,  that  from  tlie  first  decenuia  of  the  tweitih  century, 
the  new  Provencal  poetry  was  already  cultivated  at  tbe  (Kwrt 
of  Poitiers,  and  in  the  chateaux  ot  Limousin. 

But  tliu  iilioni  ot'  this  poetry  was  not  tliat  of  Poitou :  it  could 
be  nothing  mure  than  the  literary  idiom  of  its  inlial  itaiits,  ani 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Limoubin,  though  notintkB 
tame  degree ;  Ibr  the  idiom  of  this  latter  country  wai  BHuit 
more  deader  related  to  tlie  literary  Pvorenyal,  than  that  ef  ^ 
iomBT.  Keitber  Poitou  nor  T^monan  ceidd  thewforehaveby 
the  eradle  of  tliis  poetry,  though  it  waa  ciltiyatod  tkflreljv* 
eonnt  of  Poitiers  and  the  a^siom  ef  Twtadomr.  Itwuis* 
troducod  there  from  somevben  eke,  from  aome  place  sitnated 
further  toward  the  south,  nem^  to  the  TWMiiti  of  the  Mediterra- 
nian.  But  I  sliall  not  advance  aft  present  any  conjecture  in  re- 
gard to  its  original  locality;  all  that  I  shall  conclude tro^ 
this  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  allow  tin's  Provencal  poetrrtho 
requibite  time  to  spread  from  its  native  place  to  Ventadour.  and 
eq>eciaily  to  Poitiefs,  we  mnet  neeeiaarily  auppoie  it  to  ^^^^ 

•  tJBquc  ad  wnectam  rnrmfn*  alacritatU  diV  xf t . 

t  Compare  the  above  quot-ed  chronicoB  of  Gaul redu«  of  Vifcois.  B»  WJ*  ^^■"^ 
in.  (cbapt.  69)  :   •  Krat  valde  gMtfomu  io  OMtilenis.     Ow  4«  re  awd  C«^*;^ 
•ft  <M*<C«fr«  JManwnm  fawirtm  ;  vemiDtam^n  in  ult.^rolrtB  MM  tmMmtt,^  1"* 
.  mt&ntt  OMamlm  POMI  iairbaaitatia  nota, '  «ic. — 
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originated  &omo  years  before  the  begiimiiig  of  the  twelflh 
eenturv. 

WiUiam  IX..  count  of  Poitiera  and  dnlce  of  Aqtutania,  was 
born  in  1071.  In  1086,  when  he  was  scarcely  in  Jiia  fifteenfJi 
year,  he  inherited  the  domains  of  his  ancestors,  which  com- 
prised entire  GUtsconj,  nearly  all  the  northern  half  cf  Aqui- 
taine ;  moreover,  Poitou,  Limousin,  Berry,  and  Auvergne. 

His  father,  Gui  Geoffroi,  or  William  VIII.,  a  prince  of  the 
most  devoted  piety  and  of  great  austerity  of  manners,  Lad 
zealously  figured  ainoiig  those  numerous  noolcs  of  the  south  of 
France,  whom  Pope  ( i rep^ory  Vll.  Iiud  made  his  devoted  cham- 
pions, and  on  whose  support  he  depended  in  tlie  execution  of 
his  comprehensive  plans  of  reli^^ious  and  political  organization. 

William  IX.  had  none  of  the  inclinations  of  his  fatlier,  and  * 
followed  iionci  of  Ids  examples.  He  either  did  not  coi]i])rojiend 
the  grand  urojects  of  tlie  iwomau  pontiff,  or  else  he  diidaiiied 
them.  Uroan  XL  wrote  him  freauentlv,  but  it  was  always  to 
complain  of  him,  or  to  reproach  nim  for  some  act  of  Tiolcnce 
toward  the  chnxdiea  or  the  prieatB* 

He  was  active  and  brave,  oeoanae  bravery  and  activity  were 
at  that  time  the  indispenBable  conditiona  for  the  acqoisition  or 
the  maintenance  of  power.  Bat  the  moat  distinctive  traits  of 
bis  character  appear  to  have  been  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
established  forma  of  relision^  uncommon  in  his  day,  an  unbri- 
dled love  of  pleaanre,  and  a  joenlarily,  ever  keady  to  d^nerate 
into  buffoonery. 

Married  very  young  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  he 
soon  repudiated  her,  in  order  to  make  rooui  for  his  second  nup- 
tials with  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  William  IV.,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, and  niece  to  the  famous  Raimond  of  Saint  Gilles.  But 
this  marriage,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  bet\ycen  the 
two  seigniories,  proved  on  the  contrary  a  cause  of  perpetual 
feuds  and  discord. 

Eveiy  one  knows  thai  the  first  crusade  waa  preached  at  Oer- 
xnont  in  1095 ;  and  it  ia  alao  knowui  that  nearly  all  the  noblea 
of  the  Soutli  enliated  in  ita  support  under  the  auspices  of  Bai- 
xnond  of  Saont  Gijlei,  who  was  the  most  powerful  among  them, 
and  destined  to  become  tbeir  chief.  William  IX.  waa  of  the 
amall  number  of  those,  who  rendered  themselves  remarkable 
by  refnsing  to  take  the  cross,  and  this  position  on  his  part  waa 
really  somewhat  surprising.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
of  a  robust  and  healthy  co!istitution,  and  if  lie  ^yas  not  suscep- 
tible of  religious  enthusiasm,  he  was  at  any  rate  fond  of  war, 
of  glory  and  of  i>:rund  adyentures.  But  he  had,  as  %g  shall  see 
presently,  hie  reasons  for  remaining  in  A^uitainCj  while  aU 
im  neighbors  were  on  their  way  to  iSyria. 
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Tn  tlie  month  of  October  of  tlie  year  1096,  Raimond  of 
Saint  Gilles  left  Europe  for  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lueu,  which  the  historians  of  the  time  some- 
times  distinguish  by  the  gepftnite  names  of  Aquitaniaiiey  Ootht 
and  Provencals,  and  which  at  other  tiroes  tliey  again  confound 
under  the  latter  of  these  names.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  this  cru- 
sade, Eaimond  of  Sunt  Gilles  was  probably  the  one  who  had 
entered  into  tlie  religioiis  motiTes  of  the  enterprise  with  mort 
enthusiasm.  It  was  never  to  return  again,  that  he  quitted  his 
rich  domains,  the  fair  hanks  of  the  Rhone,  and  his  magnificent 
city  of  Toulouse.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  die  where  Jcsns 
Christ  had  died,  and  in  consequen ro  of  this  vow,  lie  had 
bequeathed  all  his  eetates  to  Bertraud,  the  eldest  of  hi« 
sons. 

It  would  of^f'npy  too  much  of  our  time,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
forei^  to  uiy  buhject,  to  discuss  the  character  of  Bertrand, 
after  nis  accession  to  the  power  of  his  father.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  tliat  by  this  conduct  he  made  a  number  of  powerful  ene- 
mies in  his  capital,  who  conspired  against  him.  This  qnanel 
was  preciselj  what  the  heart  of  William  of  F6it!erB  lonsed  for. 
Bj  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  PhiHppa,  he  thought  nimself 
entitled  to  the  counter  of  Toulouse,  ana  ne  had  only  waited  ibr 
the  departure  of  Baimond  in  order  to  assert  these  claims.  He 
effected  an  easy  alliance  with  the  faction  at  variance  with  Ber- 
trand, and  supported  by  it  in  his  plans,  he  took  possession  of 
Toulouse,  proclaimed  himself  its  count,  and  established  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  passed  two  or  three  years  in  the  Tinmolested 
enjoyment  of  his  conquest,  and  he  was  still  there  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1099.  It  was  there,  that  he  received  the  great 
iiitcllicrcncc  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  and  of 
the  esiul»li>hment  of  a  Cliristiau  kingdom  in  Syria.  At  the  re- 
ceipt oi  tliis  intelligence,  which  resounded  like  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph and  of  joy  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  fresh 
hands  of  crusaders  arose  in  every  direction,  ready  to  maix^  to 
tiie  succor  of  the  small  number  of  those  wno  had  remained  in 
8jria.  At  this  time  William  of  Poitiers  himself  was  earned 
away  by  the  uniyersal  impulse,  or  dee  he  did  not  Tentnre  to 
remain.  But  we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  moment  at 
'which  he  resolved  at  last  to  assume  the  cross.  It  is  certun^ 
however,  that  between  this  moment  and  that  of  his  departuroi 
he  was  involved  in  difficulties  which  were  yerj  unlike  prepara- 
tions for  a  pilgrimage. 

Jn  the  coiir>?e  of  tlic  year  1100  he  evacuated  the  city  and 
county  of  Toulouse.  We  do  not  know  preciselv  whether  he 
was  driven  out  by  Count  Bertrand's  party,  whicn  might  CTa- 
dually  have  gained  the  advantage  over  himj  or  whether  he  left 
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▼olantarily,  in  order  to  return  to  PoitoQ,  where  the  new*  tnm 

of  events  had  in  fact  a  claim  npon  his  presence. 

Ililarius,  tlie  bishop  of  Poitiers,  had  just  convoked  a  conven* 
tion  of  bishops  in  that  city,  at  the  head  of  whicli  it  was  his 
intention  to  excommunicate  Pliilip  the  First,  kin^  of  France,  on 
account  of  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  wife  of  the  count 
of  Anjou.  The  kin^,  having  been  informed  of  this  project, 
wrote  at  once  to  William,  beseeching  him  not  to  suffer  his 
suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  before  his  eyes,  and  William, 
who  on  every  other  occauon  cared  verj  little  for  his  duties  as  a 
Tassal,  was  firmly  decided  not  to  neglect  them  on  this. 

The  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Saint  HilariaB, 
met  at  Poitiers  in  the  course  of  October,  and  held  their  sessionB 
under  the  presidency  of  John,  the  le^te  of  Pope  Urban  IT. 
Thej  had  already  had  eereral  meetings,  and  the.  day,  on  which 
the  excommunication  was  to  be  fulminated  against  the  king, 
-was  already  decided  upon.  Tin's  was  the  very  day,  for  whicn 
William  was  waiting,  in  orilerto  give  an  exhibition  of  his  cour- 
age. Followed  by  a  band  of  men-at-arms,  he  rushed  like  a 
madman  into  the  church,  where  the  bishops  were  assembled, 
and  with  a  menacing  voice  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  in  the  very  city,  %vln'ch 
he  himself,  Count  William,  held  in  feoff  from  liini.  ljut  legato 
John  was  a  man  above  the  fear  of  menaces.  He  reassures  the 
bidiops,  exhorts  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  William 
and  in  despite  of  his  opposition. 

Transported  with  rage  and  yet  not  venturing  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  the  bishops  in  the  church  itself,  William  leaves  it 
instantly  and  gives  orders  to  close  all  the  gates  of  Poitiers,  so 
that  no  one  of  the  excommunicators  might  escape  him.  The 
gates  were  closed  accordingly,  and  the  oishops  remained  for 
some  days  in  the  most  enri3arrassing  situation.  Nevertheless 
they  all  succeeded,  one  nfter  the  other,  in  eluding  his  vigilance  at 
last,  and  their  escape  ]  Kissed  for  a  miracle.  The  fact  is,  that 
violence  and  cruelty  were  nut  among  AVilliam's  vices,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  was  nut  iu  CHrnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
get  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  menaced  bishops,  and  that  he 
saw  or  suffered  them  to  escape  witliout  any  chagrin.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  have  fri^tened  them,  and  to  have  dven 
himself^  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  the  air  of  a  devotea  yas* 
sal. 

Keanwhile  William  had  ordered  all  those  of  his  subjectSi 
whose  duty  or  inclination  it  was  to  follow  him  to  the  crusade, 
to  repair  to  I.imoges,  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  By  the 
spring  of  llOl,  they  were  all  assembled  there,  and  he  himself 
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joined  them  wltliotit  any  delay.  The  asBembly  was  a  nnmeroos 

and  a  brilliant  one;  it  was  composed  of  thirty  thousand  com- 
batants,  all  Aqnitanians  or  Gascons^  exclusive  of  a  host  of  nn- 
srmed  pil^ims.  Tbere  were  in  connection  with  all  the  cmsaded 
a  multitnde  of  women,  who  were  neither  Clorindas  nor  Her> 
minias,  but  it  is  probable,  that  there  may  hare  been  a  larger 
number  in  a  crnsarTe  of  AqiiitaTii:ui=5.  commanded  by  William 
TX.,  than  in  any  otlier  ;  one  historiau  makes  it  as  high  as  thirrv 
tiiousand  ;  another  rests  content  with  the  vague  etatement,  that 
tlic  count  of  Poitiers  recruited  swarms  of  young  dauisela  for 
his  expedition. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  at  the  head  of  this 
multitude,  that  William  composed  one  of  those  poems,  which 
are  ^till  extant,  a  sort  of  adieu  to  his  native  land  ana  to  his  elde^ 
son,  an  infant  of  three  or  four  years,  which  was  bom  to  bim  «| 
Tonlonse.  daring  his  residence  in  that  citjr.  Thia  piece  is  not 
onC)  in  wnich  we  can  look  for  any  poetxj ;  it  isi  howereri  never- 
theless cnrions,  as  being  the  most  ancient  in  all  the  collectioos 
of  the  Troubadours,  to  which  we  can  attach  a  precise  date. 
Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  a  certain  moral  or  historical  interest  in 
ihe  grand  simplicity,  with  which  the  author  gives  expressicoito 
his  sentiments  in  tlie  most  serious  conjuncture  of  his  life.  Here 
tlien  is  the  piece,  translated  as  well  as  tneobscnrity  of  certain  pas- 
sages, and  the  extreme  sim]»licity  of  the  whole  would  permit  mo  : 

"A  desire  U)  sing  has  seized  me,  and  I  shall  sing  of  tliat 
which  atidicts  lue.  I  am  going  to  quit  the  command  (^Limoa- 
sin  and  of  Poitou." 

"I  shall  depart  into  exile  ;  I  shall  leave  my  son  buliiiij  me  in 
war,  iu  aHiiiilit  and  peril,  to  the  iiiercy  of  all  those  who  wish 
hunill." 

^  Tis  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  abandon  die  seigniory  of  Poi- 
tiers ;  bnt  it  mnst  be  so.  I  leave  it^  and  I  commit  my  domain  aad 
my  son  to  the  care  of  Folques  d'^jon.'' 

Poor  infant !  If  Folques  of  Anion,  if  the  king  from  whom 
I  hold  my  honors,  does  not  protect  him,  the  rest,  seeing  him  so 
young  and  forsaken,  will  come  to  assail  him." 

^<  Alas !  If  he  is  not  skillful  and  brave,  I  once  being  far  from 
dm,  they  will  soon  have  accomplished  his  min,  these  traitoxB 
of  Angevin s  and  Gascons." 

"  T  was  brave,  I  was  valiant  (and  well  could  I  have  defended 
him) !  but  lo  1  we  must  part ;  I  must  go  afar  off,  to  visit  lum| 
to  whom  the  pilgrims  go  to  sue  for  merey  I" 

"I  leave,  tlierefore,  all  that  I  loved,  my  chivalry  and  my 
joy  ;  I  depart  witliout  further  delay  to  the  place  where  sinners 
seek  their  peace." 

**  I  implore  my  companions'  mercy.   Let  them  pardon  uie, 
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if  I  haye  wronged  them ;  and  may  the  God  of  Heayen  too  pai^ 

don  me!    I  beseed^  \\\m  in  Komansh  and  in  Latin." 

"  I  have  been  c^i^Uant  and  jocund  ;  but  Gad  no  lon  ji^er  wishes 
me  to  be  bo.  I  atu  unable  to  support  mjr  sadness,  so  near  am  X 
to  my  departure !" 

*'  1  pray  all  nw  friends  to  afisist  mc  at  the  hour  of  death. 
Time  was  when  I  sought  after  pleasore^and  sport,  both  abroad 
and  in  my  dwelling.'* 

Adieu,  now,  diversions  and  sports!  Adieu,  now,  furred 
robes  cf  yair  and  of  gray ;  adieu,  ye  line  yestments  of  silk 

It  Is  manifest  enon^h,  thai  a  yonn^  prince,  bold  and  gallant, 
who  spoke  thus  at  tne  moment  of  joining  the  erosade,  must 
haye  yielded  but  slowly  and  with  an  unwUlintf  besot  to  the 
general  impulse,  to  tUe  point  of  honor  demanded  by  the  epoch. 
The  enterprise  was  far  more  serioiis  to  a  man,  to  whom  all 
that  was  giaye  had  the  air  of  disi^er  or  of  a  contradiction. 

"William  passed  throngh  France  from  the  Loire  to  the  Bhine, 
nnd  baring  crossed  the  latter  of  these  rivers,  directed  his  conrse 
through  Germany  and  Hungary  to^\  ard  Constantinople.  While 
on  his  route,  he  joined  two  other  armies  of  crusaders,  of  which 
one  was  French,  commanded  by  Hugh,  the  count  of  Verman- 
dois,  brother  to  Philip  the  First,  king  of  PVance,  and  the  other 
German,  under  tlio  command  of  Guelf  (WeU),  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  the  duchess  Ida,  his  wife. 

These  three  armies,  forming  idl  together  a  mass  of  upward  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  arriyed  at  Constantmople  at 
the  same  time.  They  remained  there  for  seyeral  weeks,  in  order 
to  repair  their  wasted  energies.  In  the  month  of  June,  about 
theharyest'Season,  they  crossed  the  strait,  and  commenced  their 
operations  in  Asia  Minor,  eager  to  reach  Jerusalem.  But 
Jemsalem  was  still  far  off,  and  the  route  was  difficult  and  well 
guarded  hj  the  Turks,  wlio  had  jnst  destroyed  successively, 
within  an  mterval  of  fifteen  days,  two  other  expeditions  of  crn- 
sadors  as  strong  as  the  prefenf,  wliich  was  the  third  in  the  order 
of  arrival,  and  which  appeared  under  no  better  auspices  than 


•  Bajnouflxd  :  vol.  iv.  page  83.    Piece  No.  1.  Strophes  l-ll. 

(1)  Pus  de  chantar  m'e8  pres  toleos,  (6>  De  pro«u  e  de  valor  fhi. 
Firal  vn  T»ni  doa  m!  dolena ;  Man  art  am  partem  abdol : 
Nob  aerai  mais  obtdiena                       Et  iea  vauc  mVn  lay  a  selni 
Da  Pejtau  ni  de  Lemozi.  Oa  mcrce  cUunoa  pelegri, 

(2)  len  ra>n  anarai  en  eyasflb :  (10)  Tots noa  mtlex  piwe  sis  mcnrC 
L  irai  cn  gacrra  mon  AUi|  Qu'il  vengan  tult  al  naea  eoMll 
£  graa  paor  et  ea  parilh ;                      Qa'ancae  amej  joi  e  deport 

E  laraa  11  mal  eiey  vczi.  Latik  da  aw  at  sa  man  aial* 

a     •     a     a  • 

Aiftd  guerpuc  joy  e  deport 
■  TV  a  gnaa  aaaibdi.^£A 
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the  rest.  It  had  Bcarcely  entered  upon  its  march  into  tlio 
country,  when  the  Turks  already  commenced  to  burn  the  bar- 
veet-fiolds  before  it,  and  to  obstruct  or  poison  the  cisterns,  wells 
and  bjiriiigb  with  such  success,  that  at  tlie  end  of  a  few  duj  »  ihd 
army  experienced  all  the  torments  of  hunger  and  of  tbirst.  In, 
this  conoition,  it  reached  at  last  the  Tallev  of  tbeHaljs,  end  no 
■ooner  was  it  al  the  hanks  of  the  riyer,  tnan  the  entire  maaa  of 
men  plunged  intp  it  precipitately,  without  any  precaution,  witih- 
out  order  or  discipline,  and  with  an  impetus,  of  which  no  words 
can  convey  any  adequate  idea,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  admira- 
bly energetic  Tene  of  a  popular  Greek  song:  *'0h  terrible 
IHirksl  Allow  us  now  to  otink;  you'll  kill  us  afterward!^ 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  moment,  which  the  Turks  had  chosen 
to  pounce  upon  them.  The  liardship  of  the  carnage  was  almost 
their  (»nly  nnc  ;  but  this  TiniJ^t  still  liave  been  rf)iisiderable,  on 
accnuiit  of  ilic  hu-^o  number  of  those  who  perished. 

AV  ill  lain  of  Poitiers  was  one  of  those,  who  saved  themselves. 
He  tied  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single  luaii,  acc*>idiiig  to 
some,  and  by  six,  accordmg  to  others,  lie  directed  Lio  course 
toward  the  neighboring  castle  of  Tarsus,  then  iu  the  power  of 
the  £rst  crusaders  and  under  the  command  of  a  chevalier  by  the 
name  of  Bertrand.  The  count  was  well  received  and  passed 
some  days  there,  endeavoring  to  forget  his  recent  disaster. 
Tancred  of  Normandy  no  sooner  was  informed  of  this,  than  he 
invited  WDliam,  by  a  courteous  meSBage,  to  bis  residence  at 
Antioch,  of  which  be  was  then  master.  The  invitation  was 
ajccepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  count  spent  the  winter  of  1101-* 
1102  in  the  ^lendid  and  opulent  city  of  Antioch. 

When  spring  bad  come,  be  repaired  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
capacity  of  a  simple  pilgrim.  After  having-  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  having  nothing  more  to  di'  in  Syria,  lie  longed 
with  all  his  heart  for  bis  fair  native  Aquitaine.  His  plans  of  a 
speedy  return,  however,  were  thwarted  by  diveree  obstacles,  and 
it  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1102,  that  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

liu  scarcely  nad  arrived  at  Poitiers,  Vi  lien  lie  went  to  work 
to  compose  a  poem — a  piece  now  probably  no  longer  extant — 
en  the  adventures  and  the  issue  of  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Jisnd. 

The  snbiect  was  certainly  not  a  gay  one ;  for  the  ent^tise 
had  cost  William  thousands  of  his  subjects,  the  elite  of  his  vaa* 
Bals  and  immense  riches.  All  Aquitaine  was  in  mourning ;  but 
William  had  not  the  faculty  of  looking  at  the  tragical  side  of 
human  events.  Judging  from  the,  poem  in  question  according 
to  the  testimony  of  contcnipornry  authors,  it  was  a  burlesque 
picture  of  the  subject,  a  piece  of  indecent  buffoonery,  but 
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eY)bably  origmal  and  gij,  as  there  were  atill  those  who  could 
ugli  at  it. 

JJuring  the  interval  from  his  return  to  the  year  1114,  history 
lias  very  little  to  say  about  WilliLun.  It  scarcely  offers  us  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  him,  engaged  as  he  was  with  all  his 
neighbors  in  a  ra])id  alternation  of  petty  wars  and  truces  of 
sliort  duration,  in  which  we  do  not  know  either  what  he  gained 
or  what  he  lost.  It  is  quite  posalble,  that  in  all  these  quarrels 
he  only  sought  for  occasioiis  to  enhance  his  fame  as  an  excel- 
lent cheTalier.  For  it  is  a  trait  in  hie  chaiaeter  aad  life,  worth 
our  obierration,  that  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  was  one 
ci  the  first  of  the  great  feudal  nobles  of  the  south  of  France, 
-who  figure  in  the  nistiny  of  the  Middle  Age  with  pretensions 
to  the  glory  of  chivalry,  then  still  quite  in  its  in&ncy. 

Tlie  events  of  his  lue  subsec^uently  to  the  year  1114  begin 
again  to  leave  some  traces  in  history.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  jPoitiers 
on  account  of  some  scandal,  in  regard  to  which  the  historians 
of  the  time  are  not  agreed,  and  which  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  investigate.  But  the  particulars  of  the  excommunication  are 
quite  piquant,  and  they  portray  the  chafactertj  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  count  so  weu,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  our  ac- 
count. 

The  bishop,  after  having  reprimanded  William  to  his  face  for 
the  conduct  by  which  he  haa  incurred  the  excommuidcationi 
was  already  on  the  jKnnt  of  pronouneinff  the  dreaded  formula, 
when  William,  sudaenly  Interrupting,  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  dared  to  finish.*  The  bishop,  pretending  to  hesitate,  col- 
lected himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  pronounced  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  with  additional  emphasis.  Strike  now,"  says  he 
to  the  count, "  I  have  finished."  "  No,"  replied  William  coolly, 
again  quite  master  of  himself,  "I  do  not  like  you  well  enough 
to  send  you  into  Paradise*"!  And  he  chased  him  out  of  the 
city. 

It  was  either  shortly  before  or  after  this  adventure  that  Wil- 
liam, finding  the  circumstances  favorable,  resumed  his  former 
favorite  project  of  gaining  possession  of  the  city  of  Toulouse. 
There  was  something  in  the  bluud  of  Raimond  of  Saint  Gilles, 
which  determined  all  his  descendants  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  combat  aad  to  die.  The  ddest  son  of  Baimond,  B^rtrand, 

*  The  scene  U  descrilied  liy  WiHiam  of  MalmcRliury,  "Dc  pcstls  Tvop;iim  Ati.^lico- 
rum,"  book  :  "  lUe  (i.  e.,  Guillcimus)  pnecipiti  furore  perca^sus  crineni  antistitis  in- 
v<4m,  ■trtoUuaque  nveronem  vibrans :  Jam,  m^iiif,  Mdrimj  nin  me  ab$olvtria."~Ed. 

t  **  Ita  officio  f-nn,  Tit  sibi  vMrbatur,  peracto  ....  (episcopus)  collum  tctendit: 
ftri,  inqnienfl,  ftn!  At  WUlelmus  refractior  confluetam  leporem  iutulit,  ut  diceret: 
Taatum  certe  te  odi,  at  neo  iMO  to  lUgBior  ocHo,  iMO  c«liiiB  uaqptm  iiitnliii  mm 
aaMft  miaiaterio*'*— JBtf. 
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wlio  had  been  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  the  county  of 
Toulouse  since  tlic  year  1100,  when  William  Lad  eviicuatod 
it — Bertrand  had  enibaiked  for  Syria  in  1109,  with  the  in- 
tention nevf^r  to  return  again.  TCv  had  a  ^^on,  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  wiiuin  he  had  taken  witli  hiin.  The  countj  of  Tuu- 
loase  he  had  transferred  to  his  young  brother  Alphonse,  ssr- 
named  Jourdahi,  from  the  eimiiiutance,  that  he  waa  iMn  g( 
Jemsalem,  and  that  his  father  Baimond  bad  him  eanried  to 
ZerdM^  to  he  baptised  in  the  waters  of  the  saered  river. 

Alpbonee  had  not  ret  passed  hia  rixteenth  or  his  sevottp 
teenth  year;  and  wheuier  be  ah-eady  govened  by  hfanaolf  or 
was  still  directed  by  a  eonncil  of  regents^  there  arose  against 
Mm  in  the  city  of  Toulouse  a  faetioo,  whien  was  determined  to 
npset  his  authority.  William  at  once  formed  an  alliance  with 
thi5;  faction,  and  with  ila  aid  made  hima^  master  of  Toolottsd 
a  second  time. 

This  city,  which  had  not  entirely  lost  its  ancient  importniice, 
became  now  one  of  tlie  contres  of  the  new  civihzntion,  wliich 
had  commenced  to  dawn  from  all  parts  of  the  South ;  anil  it 
Would  ap^)ear,  that  in  the  ambition,  by  wliich  William  was  im- 
pelled to  it8  appropriation,  there  was  a  certain  attraction  oi  the 
man  of  culture  to  tlie  politeness,  the  literature  and  the  beautiful 
idiom  of  Ita  inhabitanta.  He  established  his  residence  tWa 
this  time  as  well  as  the  fint|  but  he  appoara  to  hare  been 
oblfeed  to  atm^gle  and  intrisnie  against  the  party  of  joancr 
Alphonse,  which  was  that  of  Uie  oonntiy  itself,  aad[  whioh  did 
not  regard  itwlf  aa  Tsoiqnished. 

Two  or  three  yea»  passed  away  in  this  doubtful  stela  of 
affairs,  withont  any  senous  change  either  in  the  ibiiunes  of 
William  or  in  that  of  the  inhabitmits  of  Toulouse.  But  about 
the  year  1118  the  provinces  between  the  Rhone  atid  the  Pyre- 
nees became  invofyed  in  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
Spain  afrainst  the  Arabs. 

Alphonso  the  First,  king  of  Aragon,  perceiyinp^  tlie  Mussul- 
man powers  of  the  country  nK>re  and  more  divided  anioi,g 
themselves,  took  politic  and  energetic  measiires  to  protit  by 
their  contentions  and  to  aorfjrandize  himself  at  their  expense, 
lie  made  a  chivalric  appeal  to  tlie  principal  seigniors  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  they  gallantly  responded  to  it. 

With  their  foreea  nnitod  to  his  own^  and  at  liie  head  of  both, 
he  besieged,  in  the  year  1119,  the  great  and  powerfol  dtjr  of 
Saragofisa,  ttid  starved  it  into  a  surrender,  ux  the  foDowing 
year  ne  entered  the  territory  of  the  Massulmans,  and  tiien  won 
the  battle  of  Cotenda,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisiTe 
which  the  Christians  had  thus  far  fought  affainst  the  Arabs. 

William  of  Poitiers  took  part  in  all  Uiese  eaqpeditioos^  in 
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which  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  galhnt  ehevalier.  He  had 

contributed  coiisiderable  forces,  but  these  forces  wore  levied 
exclnsivelj  in  Poitou,  or  in  his  other  domains.  It  seems  thai 
he  did  not  yentnre  to  conduct  the  Tonlonsaiiis  to  tins  war,  m 

perhaps  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  follow  him. 

And  tlioY  really  did,  from  tliat  time,  entertain  the  p!nn  of 
driving  him  from  the  city,  and  of  recHllinp;  young  AljilioTise. 
In  quitting  Tonlonse,  "William  had  lei't  one  of  his  vassals,  Wil- 
liam of  Montniorel,  to  command  in  his  place.  The  Tonloiisains, 
however,  soon  rebelled  ajjjainst  this  lieutenant,  and  i>l»liired  him 
to  take  refuse  in  the  Chateaii  JS^arho^m/iis^  which  constituted  a 
part  of  the  tortified  circumvallation  of  the  city,  and  which  was 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  count. 

William  hesrl  cf  liiis  insunrectioii,  while  jet  on  &e  other 
side  of  the  Pjienees,  and  it  was  nndoiibtedly  with  the  iotentioB 
of  suppressing  it  and  of  deeUring  war  against  Alphonae  Jour* 
dain,  tnat  lie  made  an  alliance  with  Baimond  Banger  UL, 
count  of  Barc^na,  who  was  likewiie  at  variance  with  Al* 
phonse,  on  account  of  certain  difficulties  relative  to  Provence. 

And  the  war  was  actually  commenced.  It  appears  even  that 
it  was  a  very  lively  and  protracted  one,  hnt  history  has  almost 
nothing  to  saj  ahout  it.  All  that  we  know  about  it  is,  that  the 
Toulousains  exhibited  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
their  young  count  Alphonse.  They  laid  sieffe  to  the  Chateau 
Narbonnais,  and  forced  the  lieutenant  of  William  of  Poitiers  to 
Burrendcr.  After  this,  when  the  news  reached  them  that  Al- 
phoiise  Jouidaiii  was  himself  besieged  in  Prague  by  the  count 
of  Barcelona,  tliey  marched  to  his  deliverance,  and  brought 
him  back  hi  tilnmph  toTonlonse^  whera  he  afterward  lenumed 
in  the  nnmolestod  possession  of  ms  power. 

William  of  Poitiefs  did  prohabfy  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
ftconqnerinff,  at  some  ftitnre  day,  the  eity,  which  he  coveted 
ao  mnch.  Sat  he  did  not  fire  long  enough  to  see  a  tiiird 
chance  to  succeed  in  his  project  He  died  on  the  tenth  of 
i'ebruaiy,  1127. 

I  have  now  given  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  positive 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam IX.,  count  of  Poitiers  and  diikc  of  Aquitania.  The 
writers  who  were  his  coiiteinporarics,  or  nearly  so,  in  speaking 
of  him  ,  are  all  ao^rced  in  what  they  have  to  say  in  re^o^ard  to  the 
fundaniental  traits  of  his  character.  Geofiro^,  the  prior  of 
Vicrcois,  represents  him  as  a  man  that  was  carried  away  by  his 
fondness  for  the  other  sex,  and  on  that  account  incapable  of 
following  out  any  serious  design. 

Williwoi  of  Malmesbury  miuces  him  a  sort  of  esprit  forty  who 
boldly  and  with  self-complacencj  denied  tiie  existence  of  a  God 
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and  of  a  ProvidcDce,  but  who  was  endowed  with  the  talent  of 
making  all  those  who  heard  him  laugh  by  his  facetionsness  and 
horn  mot^.*  Oderic  Vital  says  in  a  few  word?,  tl.at  be  was 
brave,  courageous  and  excessively  jovial,  so  that  in  his  bof- 
fooncrios  he  left  eyen  the  buitoons  bjr  profesaioa  far  behind 
him.t 

Finally,  the  extremely  valuable  biograi>hical  traditions  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  were  collected  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  which  are  generally  of  a  purely  hiiitorical  character,  repre- 
sent the  count  of  Poitiers,  as  one  of  the  most  courteous  men  in 
the  woild,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  libertines  ;^  in  other  rea- 
pecta,  however,  an  excellent  and  gallant  chevauer  and  a  man 
of  nnbonnded  liberalitj.  He  nnderatood  the  art  of  making 
yerses  {II  9tU  him  traiver)  and  of  singing  to  perfection,^  they 
add,  apd  went  abont  the  world  a  great  while,  in  order  to  im- 
pose npon  the  ladies.":^ 

It  was  not  witliout  desi^  that  I  have  extended,  as  far  aa  I 
could  do  so  without  departing  from  my  subject,  these  notic^ 
on  the  character  and  lift»  of  the  cnunt  of  Poitiers.  I  wished  to 
be  able  to  affirm,  that  in  this  character  and  in  this  life  there  is 
nothing,  that  implies  a  decided  poetic  instinct.  In  all,  that  1 
have  said  about  William,  there  is  nothing  that  betrays  a  ]>*jcr, 
much  less  an  original  poet,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  seri^jus  ]>  k  try 
is  concerned.  This  single  observation  might  perhaps  Miilice  Tli 
show,  that  the  count  oi  Poitiers  could  not  have  becu  liio  Urat 
of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  which  are  left  us  of  this  anthor  are  of  a  yeiy 
limited  number.  Considered  in  themselves  and  with  reference 
to  their  poetical  merit,  thej  have  no  interest  whatever,  and  they 
might  be  destroyed  without  depriving  Provencal  poetiy  of  a 
single  cliaractenatic  trait  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be 
looKed  for  in  these  pieces,  as  far  as  agreeableness  or  beauty  is  con- 
cerned. If  on  tlie  other  hand,  however,  we  search  them  for  facts 
or  indications  witli  reference  to  the  general  history  of  the  Trou-  ' 
badnnrs  nnd  of  their  poetry,  the  case  is  quite  a  different  one. 
These  ver/  pieces,  however  insignificant  in  every  other  respect^ 

♦  "  Erat  tnnc  Willelmns  comen  Pictaroram  fatnos  ©t  labricna,  qui  priusouam  do 
Hiernsolyma  ....  rr  lilt,  ita  rnrui  '  vitiorura  volulabrum  premebat.  <p««i  creatrtt  oni' 
ma  foriuUo  agi^  rum  promdenlia  rcgi,  Nogaa  porro  bum  Mlaa  qnadam  veniiaUte  ooii» 
dieu  sd  ftusetias  revootbtt.  audientibns  rlotw  eMhinno  dUtt«i4l«tti,"  etc.  De  gwtte 
Eegum  Angl.,"  lib.  v.,  p.  170  Ed. 

t  *'  Hie  audax  fuil  et  probaa,  aimiumqae  JacandiiB,  fac*to*  ttiaxn  kutriontB  faetiiim 
ncperoM  muItiflMtt,**  Oderiei  VtlaUi  **Hli«.  BeolM.*ftpQd  Booqwt,  toL  jdL,  p. 
SS4,  Ct-^JSA* 

t  **  Lo  eomt  de  Poitietu  si  fio  wm  dtla  maion  eort«a  del  mon,  o  dels  mafors  trichadorm 
de  dompaas;  e  bon^  (  a<>  a!linr3  d*iniiia,  c  lares  de  dompneiar.  E  taup  ben  trobar  rt 
cantor :  e  aoet  loDC  temps  per  lo  mon  per  eoffanar  las  domoas."  Bajrooaard,  voL  r. 
p.  115.  ParDaiMO€ollHilMi|**p.L  Cr^aoimouii,  '*]gloKfedil]ftTOlgtt  PQ«da^**vaLIL 
p.  IMw— 
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become  invaluable,  when  regarded  in  this  licrht,  for  we  can  de- 
rive from  them  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  Bubject  of  Provengal  poetry.  It  is  in  this  connection, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  historical  purpose,  that  I  have  examined 
them  and  still  propose  to  speak  of  them.  The  facts,  to  which 
this  examinattonmostbe  directed,  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
but  neyertiieleBB  quite  poeitire,  and  among  the  number  of  tiioee 
wbich  it  is  important  to  observe  and  to  appreciate  in  inreetigat- 
ing  new  and  aifficult  portions  of  literary  history* 

riie  different  manuscript  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Ironbadonrs,  with  which  we  ate  ac<]^uainted,  offer  us  only  ten 
pieces  tmder  the  name  of  the  connt  oi  Poitiers,  and  these  pieces 
together  do  not  qnite  contain  five  hundred  verses.  It  is  quite 
probable,  that  he  composed  a  larger  number  of  them,  exclu- 
sively even  of  the  lost  poem  on  the  Aquitanian  crusade.  Among 
the  ten  pieces,  however,  which  are  attributed  to  him,  there  are 
two,  which  the  most  unpretending  criticism  could  not  admit 
amon^  the  number  of  his  works.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
style  differs  too  greatly  from  his  to  be  a  mere  bhade  or  niodili- 
cation  of  it ;  and  secondly,  the  two  poems  in  question  are  found 
in  other  manuscripts  under  different  names  from  that  of  the 
count  of  Poitiers.  These  two  circumstances  united  decide  the 
question. 

In  regard  to  the  eight  remaining  pieces,  as  all  tiie  manuscripts 
agree  in  attributing  them  to  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and  as  there 
iB  nothing  containea  in  any  of  them  to  contradict  this  testimony 
of  the  manuscripts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  and  to  consideir 
them  as  productions  of  William  IX.  These  then  are  the  pieceSf 
which  I  propose  to  examine,  in  order  to  see  wliat  inferences, 
relative  to  the  history  of  Provenyai  poetry,  it  may  be  possible 
to  derive  from  them. 

Of  the  eight  pieces  in  question,  six  are  of  the  amatory  kind 
and  t^\  o  only  appertain  to  other  species.  I  have  but  a  word 
to  say  ubout  tlic  latter  and  I  shall  commence  with  it.  One  of 
these  two  species  id  that,  of  which  I  have  already  mven  a  trans- 
lation, and  m  which  William,  at  the  moment  oi  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  bids  adieu  to  his  son  and  to  his  seigniory. 

The  other  is  much  more  fhntastical  and  might  prove  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  onci  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
look  for  a  serious  sense,  or  even  for  any  sense  whatever  in  it. 
It  is  a  mere  eztrayaganza,  to  which  I  shall  revert  again  here- 
after. For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  m^  purpose  to 
have  simply  noticed  it.  I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amatory  pieces.  Of  the  six  poems  of  this  order  I  can  commu- 
nicate two,  and  I  shall  translate  them  prLsently.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  £ist  #ome  idea  of  the  rest,  and  here  I  experience  a 
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diffioolty ;  tost  tJitse  pieoei  m  oatrageooBly  lieenfioiiv.  I  diall 
confine  myBelf  to  a  rapid  expoaidon  of  their  mpective  Bubjee^ 
In  one  of  these  pieoeii  the  eount  of  Poitiers  unfolds  his  theoiy 
of  ]ow%  and  o^leavors  to  shew  the  folly  and  the  yanity  of  ja*- 
lousy  on  the  part  of  huabands  and  even  oa  the  part  of  loveiB. 

The  three  other  pieces  properly  belong  to  the  narratiye  class, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  but  that  in  them  tlie  author  malve? 
shameless  allusions  to  real  adventures  of  his  Iji^e.  Tliere  is 
one,  in  which  he  recounts  the  prood  luck  he  Imd  in  representing 
himself  dumb  to  two  ladies,  whom  he  aeeideutally  met  on  a 
ionrney  into  the  country.  In  anotlier  he  speaks  of  twu  ladies, 
Vliom  he  loved  equallv,  hut  of  which  eacn  desired  exclusive 
possession  of  his  heart,  under  tlie  allegory  of  two  fiu|>ei-b  couitiarB, 
which  pleased  and  suited  him  both. 

Notwithatandiog  the  tnita  of  mmimeirt  and  drollery,  wliidi 
mitigate  to  Knee  extoot  the  obseenity  of  theae  pieceay  the j  ate 
aevertbeleaB  upon  the  whole  the  oaeontlrained  eed  serioue  ec* 
praasioii  of  a  groM  depravity,  which  may  haye  been  in  part  that 
ef  the  age,  but  in  which  tfiete  la  oerteinly  also  moch  that  ii 
purely  individnaJ. 

The  last  two  pieces  bj  the  count  of  Poitier«|  which  still  re- 
main to  be  examined,  are  love-longs,  like  the  preceding,  bait 
this  is  all  they  have  in  common  with  them.  We  cannot  witb- 
ont  astonishment  llnd  productions,  ao  disiiuular  in  this  reBpect| 
conlbunded  under  the  same  name. 

I  subjoin  here  a  few  stanzas*  from  the  first  of  these  two  ]>ie<'ts, 
faithfully  translated,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  passages,  wiuck 
I  am  not  sure  of  havine:  rcnaered  with  exactness. 

"I  experience  sueh  delight  in  love,  tliat  1  wish  to  abandon 
myself  entirely  to  it ;  and  since  I  wish  to  live  by  love,  I  ou^ht, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  be  completely  happy.  My  new  ttiou^bt 
•haU  herettfcer  he  my  oraament ;  the  wcund  ahaU  lee  and  hear 
ofit» 

I  ought  not  to  depreciate  myself  and  still  I  dare  not  praiae 
me.  But  if  eyer  tJxe  joy  of  loye  could  flourish,  mine  ought  to 
bfing  forth  hlosfiomB,  aboye  all  others.  It  oo^t  to  shine  res- 
plendent oyer  emy  other,  jnat  as  the  sun  upon  a  cloudy  da^.'* 

All  pride  moat  be  abaaed  before  mj  lad/t  and  every  power 

•  Raynonard  :  toI.  iii.  p.  ?>.    Piece  No.  JDL  Btrophcs  I,  ?,  3,  1,  5,  C. 


liout  jauzens  mt  preoo  en  ftoar 
Un  Joy  don  plf»  m  Toeni  ftishr ; 
■R  pus  en  joy  vntb  revertir. 
Ben  doa,  &i  paesc^  al  mieUisi  aoar  j 
Quar  miellis  or  o'em  estiera  evtMr 
Qa'oin  pMMftfVMT  ni  auir. 

leu,  80  sabetz,  no  m  dey  g^tbar, 
Kl  de  gram  liraa  no  m  ^  forsUr ; 


Mm,  si  anc  iwUti  joji  poc  floiir, 
Aqoest  ten  lobre  tote  gnunr, 
E  part  lo«  aotrcK  esmerftr, 
ai^offi  M>1  lirai  joyis  OKkursir. 

Totz  joys  li  doQ  hnmiliar, 

£  tuta  riconobtzir 

Hi  dou ....  elCt  t^^Ed. 
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ZKLHst  obey  her.  on  aceoont  of  her  gracious  ad«be0%  h«jr  sweet 
and  charming  look.''  •  ,  • 

«  From  the  jo^  of  such  a  lady  a  dying  man  might  revivei  and 
out  of  grief  for  ner  a  man,  though  in  the  hloom  of  health,  might 
perish*  She  can  make  fools  of  the  wi8e>  render  ngljr  the  moat 
nandaomc,  convert  the  moat  oonrteens  man  intoA  Immmt,  the  boor 
into  a  courtier," 

"  A  fairer  one  than  she  cannot  be  found.  Kor  eye  can  see 
nor  moutli  can  name  her  eqnal.  I  hare  chosen  lier  as  mine,  in 
order  to  ref  resh  my  heart  aod  to  renew  my  body,  bo  that  it  u&vw 
may  grow  old." 

the  traits,  which  constitute  the  cliaracter  of  this  piece,  are 
still  more  marked  and  better  expressed  in  the  second^^  of  which 
the  following  is  nearly  the  whole : 

**  Since  wo  behold  again  the  meadows  clad  in  green,  the 
orchards  blooming,  the  riynlets  and  fountains,  air  and  winds 
grown  bright  agarn,  it  is  but  jnsti  that  every  one  should  eall  the 
part  of  ioy,  that  falls  to  him.^ 

Of  love  I  cannot  but  speak  well ;  and  if  I  should  not  gain 
the  slightest  good  by  it,  no  matter !  Perhaps  I  did  not  maiit 
any  more.  And  yet  it  would  be  Buch  a  pleasing  joy  and  80 
easily  bestowed,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  hope  I" 

"  Thus  have  I  always  been  deceived !  For  never  yet  have  I 
been  happy  for  having  loved,  and  I  shall  never  be  so.  I  do, 
however,  just  as  my  heart  prompts,  although  I  well  iau>W|  that 
it  is  all  in  vain." 

'Tis  thus,  that  I  assume  the  air  of  une  insensate,  longing  for 
what  I  cannot  have.  Alas  I  The  proverb  is  two  true,  that, 
*  He,  who  Ims  ^  great  desire,  has  great  power;  if  not,  woe  be  to 
Lim  I"» 

"  Whoever  wants  to  love,  must  first  of  all  be  readv  to  serve 
the  entire  world.  He  must  bo  skilled  in  doing  noble  actions 
and  must  beware  of  speaking  rulgarly  at  court'' 

The  contrasts  between  these  pieces  and  those,  to  which  I  pre* 
sendy  shall  scarcely  venture  to  allude,  is  m  striking  as  it  can 
poflsiblv  be.  It  extends  itself  to  everything  about  them ;  to  the 
form,  the  tone,  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  eonyeyed  by  them 

•  Bayaooard :  vol.  v.  pa?c  117.  Strophes  1,  St4, 


Pus  vezem  de  qovcIU  florir 
Pflli,  e  vergiers  reTerd«dr 
Tgim  c  fontanas  csclanir, 

Auras  e  vens, 
BiB  dea  quMcna  lo  jojjmir 

Don  et  Jattseu. 

])*Mlor  non  dci  din?  mas  be, 
Qoar  Aon  ai  ni  petit  ni  ro, 

iMa  lea  plni  no  m*tn  ctmi 


Veto  le  omens 

gnn  Joi  qoi  b» 
Lob 


Obodiensa  dea  portar 
A  mtntait  geas  qui  toI  aour, 
■  coven  li  quenpchoAr 

Faigz  avinenSf 
B  qaea  goart  en  cort  de  ptdlf 
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The  love,  which  constitutes  the  bnrden  of  the  latter,  has  notliing 
whatever  in  common  with  that,  which  is  represented  in  tllB 
former.  This  is  an  enthosiastic,  a  delicate  aad  a  jespeetM 
eentimenti  which  elevates  and  dafiea  its  object  In  a  woid,  it 
ia  chividric  i^lantiy  with  all  ita  refinementB,  its  formulas  ujd 
its  characteristic  usaffes.  This^  however,  we  shall  esMUt  in 
a  clearer  liffht  heresmr. 

We  may  DC  sure,  that  in  the  two  picceSi  which  I  have  jtut 
translated,  the  count  of  Poitiers  did  not  express  sentiments, 
which  were  really  his  own.  Nor  was  the  conception  of  love, 
as  there  conveyed,  his  own.  lie  certainly  would  have  been 
tlie  last  man  in  the  world  to  imap^ine  such  a  thing.  In  speak- 
ing a,s  ho  did,  he  only  expressed  the  sentiments  and  ideas  at 
that  til  IK'  generally  in  vogue,  at  least  among  the  higher  cia^ 
of  society  in  the  South.  There  was  then  already  a  method 
for  the  portraiture  of  these  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  poetiy 
of  a  specific  character,  which  was  already  that  of  the  Trop- 
badours,  still  young,  perhaps,  and  as  yet  incapable  of'i^* 
later  loftier  flights^  out  nevertheless  older  than  the  count 
Poitiers,  and  constitnting  already  an  ori^nal  sjrstem  of  eitib* 
lished  principlee  and  forms.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  dM 
history  of  iroren^l  poetry,  and  one  which  I  think  X  ^ 
establish  to  a  certainty.  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  pieces,  oonjr 
posed  by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  diverse  allusions  to  the  poeti- 
cal system  of  the  Troubadours,  all  of  which  oblige  us  to  ad  pt 
the  supposition,  that  this  system  must  have  been  oiganize^l 
and  already  in  vogue  f  >r  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  tltf 
epoch  when  th6y  were  made. 

I  have  a  little  while  ago  spoken  of  a  piece  by  William  IX.j 
which  I  have  characterized  by  the  epithet  extra vat:raut.  la 
order  to  justify  this  qualification,  I  have  only  to  translate  tlie 
first  stanza,  of  which  the  iullowing  is  a  literal  rendering: 

*'I  am  about  computing  a  piece  of  verse  aljuut  a  pure  nOD- 
•  entity ;  for  I  shall  therein  treat  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  SO" 
other ;  neither  of  love^  nor  of  youth,  nor  of  any  other  mstter. 
It  is  a  long  time  rince  I  once  composed  it,  while  I  wis  aletp- 
ing  on  Monnt  Chenal.^ 

The  piece  contains  seven  or  eight  additional  staosas  synuD^ 
trical  with  this ;  they  all  of  them  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
contradictory  expressions,  associated  together  for  the  sole  pi^ 
pose  of  offering  to  the  mind  a  series  of  Incongmoos  ideas  or 
images,  calculated  to  surprise  or  to  amuse  it  for  a  moa^  oj 
their  extravagance  disguised  under  a  serious  form. 

"We  find  in  the  Pruvenyal  manuscripts  other  ])ieces  simil^^^^ 
this.  There  is  one,  among  others,  by  Ilaymbaud  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  author  gives  the  singular  but  very  appropri'^^ 
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title  of  "  Thnmo  not  wJiat^  Tronbacionrs  of  a  graver  charac- 
ter, and  of  more  distinguished  talents  than  either  William  IX. 
or  Rambaud  of  Oranpre,  as  for  example,  Giraud  de  Bomeuil, 
did  not  disdain  this  sort  of  composition.  They  constituted,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  minor  lyrical  forms,  cultivated  by  the  Tronba- 
dors,  and  were  a  part  of  their  poetic  Bvstom. 

It  is  not  impossible,  altliouga  not  probable,  that  the  piece  by 
the  connt  of  Poitiers,  which  we  have  just  considered,  was  the 
first,  and  as  it  wer»  die  model  of  the  spedeB.  Bnt  oren  if  ft 
weM,  this  wiDt  of  a  oert«iii  fUTerrion  in  mlndi  of  •&  eeeeiitrie 
orivanedtiiminight  be  regarded  asaproof)  that  the  serious  ^t- 
iT  of  the  IVovhacuMm  mnet  hare  edited  long  before  this  time. 
And  there  are  indeed  many  thin^  in  favor  of  the  sappoeitioDi 
that  at  tiie  epoch  at  which  oddities,  like  the  one  in  ^uestioD, 
found  poets  and  hearers,  ^ere  must  have  been  ab-eady  in  circu- 
lation many  of  those  jorravc  and  wearisome  compositions,  which 
arc  "never  waiitinp;'  in  any  of  the  collections  of  the  Troubadours. 

Another  species  of  poetic  composition,  of  frequent  oecur- 
renee  in  these  collections,  and  almost  as  singular  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  of  a  more  elevated  tone,  and  much  more  characteristic, 
is  that  of  the  terts&?i.<<,  or  poetic  combats.  These  are  pieces,  in 
AvliicL  two  or  more  interlocutors  support  opposite  sides  of  some 
question,  connected  with  some  pomt  of  chivalric  gallantry, 
uhe  coiiBt  of  Pbitiers  nev^  composed  any  tensons ;  or  rather, 
he  aoYer  figures  as  an  interlocutor  in  any  oc  the  pieces  which  axe 
h^t  US  from  his  pen.  Bnt  he  espresel  alhidee  to  Ihem  in  one 
erf  his  j^oems,  and  iSIm  allusion  is  snfSoient  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  this  sort  of  poetic  challenge  was  customary  in  his  time,  and 
imdonbtedly  before  hiniy  among  the  poets  of  the  PinoTen^al 
tongue. 

We  have  now  discovered  three  kinds  of  lyrical  productions, 
peculiar  to  the  Troubadours,  all  of  wliich  are  represented  in  the 
writings  of  the  count  of  Poitiers  either  by  formal  imitations  or 
by  allusions.  They  arc  the  chivalric  love  songs,  the  tensons, 
and  lastly,  those  incongruous  medleys,  whieli  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  other  nam©  except  that  of  I  hnt/io  not  what 

Lidependently  of  these  allusioui^,  the  poems  of  the  count  of 
Poitiers  contain  others  no  less  Bignificant,  on  various  special 
and  characteristic  points  relating  to  the  poetics  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. In  this  system  of  jKietiT,  for  example,  the  mnsieal  aft 
is  insepaiahljr  eomieeted  with  that  of  the  poet  Every  poet 
was  lua  own  eonposer,  and  genendly  sln^  too.  There  were 
oertain  eatepbUsbed  terms  for  distinguishing  in  erery  poetic 
oomposition,  iJie  special  work  to  be  performed  b^  each  or  these 
arts  respectively.  That  of  the  poetry  was  d^ominated  moU  or 
-woidsi  thatof  tnemosioANsorflonnd.  Kowone  of  the  pieces 
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of  William  IX.  contains  a  passage,  whick  alludes  to  all  thkli 
to  poetical  laws  alrcftdy  Bottled. 

There  is  another  circuuistaiice  no  le&s  remarkable.  The  word 
Irobw  (French  irouvery  to  find,  invent by  which  i!b»  Bn^ 
dedgntte  the  spontaaew  agt  thiii  yoetie  Imigjiitiinii 
and  the  sort  of  erealaoa  whieb  w  tile  MMh  of  It,  is  alMir  mt 
£lojed  in  thb  mm  Ia  the  writii^  of  the  mnft  of  Poitiei 
But  tfm  wotd  eo«ild  ixiSij  hare  bem  iiMd  in  mA. »  roeeial  a» 
depteftm  aft  an  ef^a^  when  the  poetio  Mins  had  alna^ 
acqnired,  hj  dint  of  eertaMi  deyelopitaOBte,  uio  oooaeionfitiett  a 
ite  inherent  nobleness  and  power.  If  we  eaaUL  awartiin,  wheit 
and  when  it  was  first  employed  in  this  sense,  we  shouW  tlien 
know,  from  this  single  circnmatanro,  the  cradle  of  the  pi)etn' 
of  the  Troubadours  hi  id  the  exact  (hitc  of  its  "birth.  But  these 
bciginninga  iavolre  inquiries  which  w^u.  JMveif  think  of  ua^ui^ 
in  time. 

Finally,  wo  learn  from  certain  passages  of  the  writings  of 
William  IX.,  that  the  material  organization  of  Proven<;al  ])oetry 
at  the  time  ot"  this  count,  was  already  fundamentally  the  samfii 
aa  we  find  it  at  a  subsequent  epoch ;  that  is  to  say,  there  waa 
two  poatioal  olaiaea  or  profoesions,  in  inttmaita  aiid  irnxmrf 
lalattOB  wUk  aMk  other,  and  fidfiUuur  aaeh  ita  peanliar  pvkff 
ona  comsioii  iaA,  to  wii  that  of  tfaalboaMom  or  poibi>^ 
mnieal  oompoeeri,  and  laai  of  tiie  Jon^eaxa  oritiiieraaliiDgflV 
and  recitera  of  the  eoaopositions  of  mfint. 

I  duil  now  endeaTor  (and  tiM  matter  is  not  a  dlfBcnlt  one) 
to  ttscapitulate  and  to  fgpreta  all  thaia  partaaakr  fiMteiaoBi 
ganerai  leading  fact. 

If  we  admit  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  wrote  the  majority  of 
his  pieces  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  tliat  of  forty,  it  follows, 
tiiat  the  latter  were  composed  durinf^  tlie  interval  irom  to 
1110 ;  and  there  is  every  probability,  that  this  waa  really  the 
case. 

The  examination  of  these  pieces  furnishes  us  evidence,  th^ 
at  that  epoch  there  eidsted  in  the  south  of  France  two  of 


The  one  waa  thai  primitiTa  Frovei^  poetiy,  which  fgnfiar 
atad  darine  the  idntn  and  IcBth  oeatnriei^  llron  Ilia  noM 
oaa  of  the  GnNO*BoBaan  poetry^  and  waaaKNifed  in  aChrilfe' 
laB  ienM  hr  die  interran&m  of  the  priarti  and  moia^s.  Ittf 
to  this  crude,  meonth,  sponteaeotii,  bat  Tague  and  indatenm- 
nate  order  or  poetry,  tm  we  moat  awign  the  epio  aongs,  the 
popular  love  and  danoing  aoagi,  the  pious  hymns,  the  legend 5 
of  saints  and  the  romantic  natiajfcivai,  of  iniieh  Ihanra  ei^ 
spoken  hietoncally,  or  given  specimens. 
The  second  ordw  of  poatiy  eodated  hj  the  aide  of  the  fanner, 
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but  it  was  in  every  respect  distinct  from  it.  This  wa^  then  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  poetry,  systematic,  refined,  exclusive — a 
poetry  of  the  courts  ana  castles,  of  which  the  only  or  tlie  princi- 
pal theme  was  love,  snch  as  the  chivahy  of  thie  South  had  made 
or  endeavored  to  make  it. 

These  two  orders  of  poetry  are  cleai  ly  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  compositions  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  who  no  more  invented 
the  <me  than  he  did  the  other,  bat  who  cultivated  both  of  tbein. 
l!he  older  and  most  popular  ef  the  two  ofbred  him  the  libertj 
of  which  he  stood  in  need,  to  expreiB  his  indtTidnal  mode  cs 
thinking  or  of  feelinfft  <uid  to  leeoont  his  personal  a^Tantorea* 
The  otberi  more  d^cate  and  more  ideal,  was  the  poetry  in 
fashion  at  the  oonrtt  of  ih»  South ;  and  it  was  necessary  £or  him 
to  cultivate  it  likewise,  were  it  Irom  no  o&arasotive  toan  fnaill 
the  vanity  of  being  in  the  ion. 

Subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  tlie  count  of  Poitiers,  the  new 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  absorl>ed,  j^radually  and  almost  en- 
tirely, the  ancient  popular  poetry,  which  had  preceded  it  three 
centuries,  aiul  wliich  ended  by  imprinting  its  character  and 
iii^posin^  its  forms  upon  the  former.  This  is  a  revolution  whi<^ 
I  propoa^  to  didcu^  hexeafii^r  in  lU  ^ropac  pidG^i^ 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

CHIVAOT  OONBDMttED  IV  ITB  1KBLA1I0K8  TO  FBOTSH^iX  POKIST. 

Before  entering  upon  tbo  exatninatioii  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Tronbadours,  I  shall  have  to  give  some  general  idea  of  cnivaliy, 
of  which  the  former  was  only  the  more  or  Icf?  ideal  cxprep?!on. 
I  am  not  olilirred,  howover,  to  treat  this  subject  with  anything 
like  complett  ncss ;  I  have  n(3t  to  write  the  history  of  that  singu- 
lar system  of  institutions,  commonly  designated  by  the  name 
of  chivalry,  to  point  out  its  precise  origin,  or  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  its  develoj)Tnent  throucrhout  entire  Europe.  I  have 
only  to  consider  the  institution  in  question,  as  it  existed  in  tho 
south  of  France,  and  then  even  I  am  exempt  from  embracing  it 
as  a  whole;  aU  tbat  is  neeessaiy  for  me  is  to  indicate  its  eon* 
neetion  wiu  the  xK>etic  system  of  the  Tronbadomv.  But  even 
when  thus  drcmnscribed,  the  subject  has  still  its  diffieultiea  and 
its  exigencies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  sluill  be  able  to  sve> 
ceed  in  my  design,  without  connecting  what  I  have  to  saj  on 
chivalry  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  general  history. 

Daring  the  long  anaidiy,  which  followed  the  dissolution  cl 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  all  the  remaining  moral  and  social 
forces  wore  spontaneously  called  into  play  in  favor  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  some  sort  of  order.  But,  m  a  state  of  isolation, 
them  forces  could  aceompiibli  notbing,  and  some  of  them,  long 
since  the  enemies  of  each  otiier,  instead  of  acting  in  concert 
against  the  general  anarchy,  only  profited  by  it  to  exacerbate 
their  mutual  hostility. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  military  or  feudal  catte,  which  had 
nearly  all  the  political  power  in  its  hands,  and  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  FrankiBh  conquest,  had  always  been  hos* 
tile  to  the  clergy,  was  then  more  qf^posed  to  it  than  ever.  If  cce 
than  ever  before,  did  this  turbulent  and  ^-eedy  caste  now  vex 
or  pillage  the  churdies,  and  menace  the  independtoce  of  the 
dergy.  The  latter  employed  all  their  ener^  and  care,  in  ord^ 
to  maintain  their  possessions  and  their  dignily  against  these  at- 
tacks, and  the  history  of  this  struggle  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  of  society  itself  at  the  epoch  in  question. 
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Among  ihe  nnmerons  ideas  suggested  to  the  clergy  by  the 
necessity  of  self-defence,  there  is  one  which  here  deserves  our 
special  notice.  It  was  that  of  creating  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  feudal  caste,  which  was  always  ready  to  trouble  society 
and  the  church,  a  party  especially  devoted  to  tno  support  of 
both.  The  attempt  was  partially  succesBful,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
sort  of  revolution  in  the  feudal  order,  which  manifested  itself 
in  various  ways,  but  more  particularly  by  a  characteristic 
change  in  the  ordinary  method  of  military  investitures. 

AmoDff  the  Germans,  the  day  on  which  eiaan  was  reoeived 
amoDg  toe  number  cf  the  wamon  of  his  tribe^  was  one  of  Hie 
most  solemn  in  his  lifb,  and  the  oeeasions  for  the  reoeption  of 
new  warriois  wsre  those  of  xreat  rajoioing  to  the  tribe  itself; 
Ibr  they  were  always  attended  with  a  certain  display  of  cere- 
monies, of  the  spirit  and  the  motiYes  of  which  Xaeitas  lias'left 
ns  so  admirable  an  account.* 

The  Germans  continued  to  cherish  their  ideas  and  usages  on 
this  point,  after  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  the  act  of  the  investiture  of  arms  pre- 
served among  them  all  its  ancient  importance.  Now  as  the 
principal  ceremony  of  this  investiture  consisted  in  begirding 
the  young  warrior  with  tlie  sword  or  with  the  baldric  by  which 
it  was  suspended,  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  it  derived 
the  names  by  which  it  was  usually  designated  in  the  Latin  of 
the  time.  To  take  the  haldric  or  to  gird  about  ihe  haldric^  were 
eipffossions  habitDall j  nsed  to  desif^aate  the  aet  in  question. 

At  a  kter  period,  nnder  Oharimagne  and  Louis  le  B^nboB- 
naire^  the  military  girdle  was  eonstdeied  as  the  sign  or  symbol 
of  pdlitfeal  capacity.  To  lorn  or  lay  amis  ths  haUkic  was  tan- 
tamonnt  to  a  civil  deeradation. 

The  counts,  the  doles,  the  kings,  and  probably  all  the  mem- 
bets  of  the  feudal  order,  without  any  distmction,  preserved  this 
aneient  Germanic  custom  of  the  investiture  of  arms,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  To  give  or  to  receive  this 
investiture  still  continued  to  be  called  to  take  or  to  receive  ihs 
military  baldric,  or  more  simply  the  military  order,  the  militia. 
The  term  militia-man  or  military  man  (miles,  vir  militarie) 
was  then  employed  to  designate  a  personage  of  the  feudal  caste, 
as  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  conquest  the  name  of  JFrank 
had  designated  a  man  of  the  conquering  race. 

The  investiture  of  anas,  as  long  as  it  remained  a  traditional  * 
nsage  of  aneieni  Qeraianj,  waa  nothing  mote  Hn  n  sitH  or 

*  De  Q«nBft&ift,  e.  zUi.  "  Bed  tnut  wtmm  son  ant«  coiqnftin  morii,  qoaa  oMtm 
•aflbetQnm  prob»rerit.  Tom  la  ipM  eonoUOi  T«i  priaotoam  aliqaia  Tel  pater  rel  pro* 
piiiqwii  acato  firameaqiM  Jaftam  cffMHl:  mmb  npoS  Slot  toga.  Mo  prunua  jsTtnUi 
MOM'S  sals  kos  Somi  pM  fMntv,  BIOS  nipmltBa  fte.--^ 
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politiciil  cert'inoay,  Ifc  was  customary  for  the  young  warrior  to 
receive  hib  araifi  from  the  liands  of  another  warrior,  older  tlian 
himself;  but  there  is  Dothing  to  justify  the  presumption,  that 
this  was  done  in  a  place  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  joang  warrior  was  ne^utr^l  to 
take  aa  oath;  br«t  eren  if  das  had  mn  to,  «flfeb  eoiild  oalj 
biifii  hmm  m  ml  or  politioal  mm* 

All  tint  HM  dwiffid  dnriag  liia  litter  half  <tf  ti»  elmnDi 
oeatarymiA  epoch  at  which  the  clergy  wiM  attMnptm^  to  hdaam 
ahittt  Aa  atv<ol«tisa  \m  the  military  order,  to  which  x  lunra  aE 
Nid^  reforaid  above.  We  then  ind  the  prietts  in  the  poana* 
sion  of  the  power  of  investiag  the  youthful  warrioa  of  the  fee- 
dal  order  with  their  first  arms.  The  ceremony  was  no  longer 
performed  indiFcriminatcly  in  any  place,  but  in  the  churches, 
it  was  uo  longer  a  purely  civil  or  political  ceremony,  but  a 
mixed  one,  whirli  now  borrowed  a  part  of  it-s  solemnity  from 
religion.  Tlie  neophyte  warrior  wai*  required  to  take  an  oath, 
and  this  oath,  whicn  was  dictated  by  the  Chm^,  distinctly  an- 
nounced, on  the  part  of  the  latter^  the  project  it  eiitci'taiiied  in 
directing  or  reforming  the  military  caste.* 

The  warrior  thaa  iofitmcted  by  the  priest  was  langer,  er 
vaa  at  aiiy  rate  no  longer  Bupj^osad  to  be^  tha  taMant  and 
hanghtr  wairior,  who^  meaaanng  his  riglit  by  his  physical 
Strength  or  courage,  regarded  everything  his  own,  which  he 
•OHM  plander  with  impuni ty .  Ha  was  now  a  chattpion  tiio 
CSnmeoy  who  had  received  his  arms  only  in  order  to  oopmuala 
them  to  the  defence  of  rdigfan,  to  the  ]>rotectioii  of  thefadbU 
against  the  strong,  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  In 
short,  he  was  a  knight  or  chevalier  in  the  historical  and  ^lano* 
teristic  acceptation  of  the  term. 

We  thu!^  perceive,  tliat  tJie  institntifai  of  chivalry,  in  its  origin 
and  primitive  form,  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  transform  the  brutal  and  turbulent  force 
of  the  feudal  soldiery  into  a  well-organized  j^ower  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Churcli  and  of  iSociety.  It  was  an  appeal  to  what- 
ever there  was  geuerons  and  humane  in  the  warrior  caste  in 
oppodtion  to  its  {Mrrenity,  its  violence,  and  its  haibari^. 

Xhia  attanpt  OA  the  psfftof  the  elu^waa  comieciad  with 
otharSy  vhioh  were,  homemsr,  oaly  an  eaqiaasisaof  thdipwcr: 
as  for  example,  the  institvtioQ  of  the  Vwim  and  of  tha  'fmot  ot 
Qodf  and  the  Crusades.  But  this  is  not  the  plaea  te  vmrnl* 
linff  or  tracing  tha  tfareadabj  which  tiMM  dmnnt  cvoiiti  an 
linked  togethar. 

•  On  the  ceremony  of  arming  or  dobbiBK  tiie  knight  comp«re  8aiate-Fa1aje'?  =  Me- 
moinof  Aaokiit Cluralrj"  (EogUdi,  London,  ITM) ptge 44,  Mq.  On Ihe  wSiiUn is- 
llMltaiii  or  tte  atrmcent,  HuBnM^Pur^>t4U*i  «*IifttnliBKMCbttfalS  Air  iLnb«n*'^f«k 
Lyp.zo<-a9?.,aBSToLT.,p.l.-«llil. 
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^  ence,  and  only  aspind  to  virtues,  of  which  «oflie  were  odiow 
and  odien  indifferent  to  the  prieBts  and  xnoiikB.  The  inrtilft" 
tkm  of  diivaby  in  its  eailieil  limn  bad  been  a  sort  of  trace  or 

momentary  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  order  of  war- 
riors. But  the  alliance  was  but  a  short-lived  one,  and  the 
stniQ^gle  between  the  two  caates  eo<»i  xeeommenced  with  more 
intensity  than  ever. 

The  paseioiifl,  the  iutcreets,  tlie  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
feudal  order  did  not  find  suihciently  free  play  in  the  chivalry 
of  the  elergy.  The  religions  enthusiasm  itself,  the  grand  source 
of  clerical  influence  and  power  over  the  warriors,  had  among 
tbeee  men  aomethin^  that  was  uncertain,  eaya^e,  and  unman- 
ageable. The  knight,  the  fendal  iddier,  waa  mdeed  deehx>i]fl 
'to  ier^e  bb  religion  and  bk  Mth,  bnt  be  was  not  always  in  a 
bnnm  to  aerve  tnem  imdw  lihe  dueetien  and  in  tbe  intereBl  of 
a  elaH  of  men  whom  he  did  not  like— of  a  dei^,  which  he  re- 
presents as  bankering  sftw  lands  and  treasures,  and  always 
ready  to  crj  alarm  or  to  pronounce  anathemas  a^inst  those 
to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  all  it  had,  howerer  httle  disposi- 
tion they  might  exhibit  to  take  buck  what  they  had  given. 
This  warrior  was  sincerely  religious,  but  he  was  so  after  his 
own  fashion,  with  all  his  ignorance,  hia  pride,  his  adventurous 
propensities  and  hib  wants,  whieli  were  always  greater  than 
the  means  at  his  command  for  eatisfyinff  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iniHtary  easte  becMne  gradually  more 
civilized  in  consequence  of  the  general  progress  of  society,  and 
independently  of  the  personal  efforts  ana  motives  by  which  the 
clergy  had  endeavored  to  refom  it  Ifow,  ibe  ^ws  of  tbe 
Cbvohy  as  expressed  in  tbe  instltntion  of  cbiraliT,  were  quite 
eoosisfeent  witb  tbe  deyekmment  of  sereial  germs  of  CKYillaationi 
existing  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centmyi  bnt  not 
witii  that  of  all  of  tbem.  l^eie  was  already  si  this  cpoeb  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  espeeiall;^  of  France,  a  maniiest  and 
decided  movement  of  a  reyiving  civilization,  which  had  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  feudal  order,  and  wrb  con- 
ducted by  it.  A  certain  degree  of  rofineinent  and  of  politeness 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  sign  of  power  and  elevation 
of  rank.  There  already  existed  a  sort  of  respectful  considera- 
tion for  the  fair  sex,  a  disinterested  disposition  to  admiration 
and  to  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  already  a  presentiment  of 
the  moral  ascendency,  which  woman  was  destined  to  hold  in 
society.  Finally,  display,  magnificence,  liberality,  and  a  gen- 
erous nse  of  foree,  began  to  be  Ibe  sorest  means  to  tbe  atUin- 
ment  of  glory  and  renown  among  tibose  in  power.  Gfaiyaliy 
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was  a  sort  oi  iam  for  all  these  sentimento,  for  di  thaia  prinel* 
plea  of  elTitiiaftioii ;  thaj  «iilei«l  them  apontiiieoii&ly,  tbey  dailj 
inoreieed  in  aiimber  aad  in  Inflvenee,  tmtil  at  laat  thej  be* 
came  the  dominuit  partjr.  It  waa  tbrongh  thcae  aentUMili 

and  principles,  that  the  institutioii  gradaulj  assam^  aa  ea- 
tirely  different  form  from  that  which  the  ecclesiastical  pom 
had  attempted  to  give  to  it^  and  that  it  areatnally  beeame  ai 

object  of  horror  to  that  power. 

This  cliivjilry,  however,  even  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
spender,  in  the  south  of  France,  can  maintVstlj  not  be  consider-  d 
m  a  positive,  fixed,  and  regular  institution,  uniformly  under- 
stood and  practised  by  all  those  who  had  adopted  it.  It  is 
rather  a  complex  and  refined  system  of  manners  and  opiniona, 
prytty  geiieriUly  prodoiuiiiaiit  in  feudal  society;  a  certain  ideid 
of  moral,  social,  and  military  perfection,  q^uite  generally  se- 
knowledged  and  respected,  but  at  the  same  time  one  to  which 
e^eij  one  aspired  meljr,  and  about  the  realisation  of  whidi  he 
waa  more  or  lesa  in  in  earaeat,  aeoording  to  hia  character,  his 
pasBums,  hia  condition,  and  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

The  system  of  chivalry,  at  the  time  of  ita  first  appearaaea^ 
and  while  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  was  animated  by  t«e 
sentiments,  which,  though  they  did  not  exclude  each  other  re- 
ciprocally, were  nevertheless  aistinct,  and  of  which  CMh  might 
indifferently  become  the  dominant  or  the  principal  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  individuals.  Thev  were,  oa 
the  one  hand,  a  zeal  for  religion  or  the  creed,  and,  oh  the 
other,  that  generous  interest  in  oppressed  weakness,  which, 
when  carried  to  a  certain  decree  of  vivacity,  will  easily  deter- 
mine any  man  to  compromise  himself  in  favor  of  the  waii^ 
and  in  opposition  to  the  strong. 

It  was  not  the  latter  of  these  sentiments  that  had  preponde^ 
ated  in  the  earlieat  daya  of  the  institution;  it  had,  in  tact,  ao 
existence  there^  and  waa  only  called  into  ezmiae  ao  far  as  H 
was  implicitlj  contained  in,  and,  as  it  were,  enyeloped  by  tiia 
then  more  powerful  motiTca  of  religion  and  of  faitiu 

Soring  the  twelfth  century,  howevor,  it  was,  on  the  eoninrj^ 
that  generons  sympathy  for  weakness  and  misfortune  in  their 
atruKgle  a^ainat  the  aggressions  of  unjust  and  brutal  foace,  thst 
sraouaily  became  the  ^dominant  sentiment  of  chivalry.  It  wss 
tnc  imperious  and  noble  impulse  to  sustain  the  oppreased 
against  the  oppressor,  that  became  the  ideal  end  of  all  the 
actions  of  the  knight.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereattor,  from 
this  very  side,  that  chivalry  developed  itself  with  the  g^t^i 
degree  of  energy  and  originality, 

fint  notwithstanding  its  perfect  identity  in  all  who  ado])tcHi 
it;  nolwitiiBtandiiig  the  unity  and  the  simplicity  of  its  princip^ 
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diiTalrj  could  MYCffiMM  neither  manifest  itielf  nor  act  pie- 
daely  in  the  same  manner  or  in  the  sane  deme  in  all  the  par- 
flonages  of  the  feadal  older.  The  differenoe  of  rank,  of  Bitaation, 
and  of  power,  among  tiieae  pmonages,  necesearily  involved 

another  in  their  actions,  and  even  in  their  ideas  as  chevaliers. 
A  duke,  a  count,  an  independent  seignior  in  the  possession  of 
lands,  of  vassals,  and  of  subjects,  had  inevitably,  in  his  quality 
of  imight,  obligations  if  not  of  a  different  nature  at  anj  rate 
more  complex  and  varied,  than  the  simple  feudal  warrior,  who 
had  no  other  title  than  that  of  knight,  no  other  wealth  except 
his  lauce  and  sword,  no  other  end  but  that  of  gaining  applause 
by  feats  of  prowess. 

I  shall,  in  liie  first  place,  oonnder  the  ohiTahry  of  the  superior 
daaa  of  the  fendal  order*  In  doing  so,  I  Bhali,  however,  give 
to  tiua  dasa  the  greatest  possible  extension ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
shall  ittdode  in  it  all  the  projoietors  of  great  and  small  ehA- 
teaux. 

The  individoals  of  this  class  bemg  bom  with  inclinations,  of 
a  naore  elevated  character,  most  susceptible  of  culture,  most 
ambitious  of  renown,  were  naturally  the  readiest  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  chivalry.  It  was  through  tnem  that  these  ideas  entered 
more  or  less  into  the  exercise  of  fendal  power,  and  into  the 
various  relations  of  the  seigniors^  either  among  themselves  or 
toward  their  vassab,  and  to  soeiety  itself. 

From  the  moment  these  chivalrous  ideas  had  attained  to 
a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  influence,  it  was  no  longer 
enough  for  the  chief  of  a  seigniory  to  be  powerful  and  happy, 
or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  pnTilms  of  his  eondition  at  nis 
leiiore.  Ue  was  bonnd,  by  virtue  of  we  principles  of  chivalrr, 
to  make  a  cenefoos  nse  of  his  power,  to  prefer  nonorable  hard« 
ship  to  im&lent  repose,  to  interfere  for  the  rcn>aration  or  the 
punishment  of  every  injnstiee  eonunitted  nnaer  his*  eye,  or 
within  the  reach  of  his  command. 

13i6  following  passage,  from  a  Troubadour  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, gives  us  a  sufficiently  correct  general  idea  of  thp  duties  of 
a  powerful  feudal  seignior,  pr(>tending  to  distinction  among  his 
equals  by  the  manner  in  which  he  undertook  to  perform  his 
part  as  a  kT\ight : 

"  By  eating  well  and  sleeping  softly,"  says  he,  "  a  man  may 
lead  an  easy  life.  But  he  wliu  wishes  to  rise  to  eminence  of 
worth,  must  needs  subject  himself  to  roughest  hardship.  He 
must  exert  his  utmost  here  and  there,  must  take  away  and  give 
accordio^  to  the  exigency  of  the  time  and  olaoe.^' 

At  a  time  when  aUthe  laws  were  equivocal,  badly  established, 
and  sostained  solely  by  indivldnal  forces,  every  one  of  wMeh 
was  constantly  in  operation,  constantiy  ready  to  assail  or  to  de* 
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fend  ;  when  acta  of  violence  were  of  daiij  occurrence,  and 
resulted  even  more  from  the  necessity  of  things  than  from  the 
vices  of  the  individual ;  at  such  a  time,  1  sav,  the  tabk  of  main- 
tain iiig  liut  only  one's  own  rights,  but  also  those  of  others,  those 
of  the  weak— in  a  imd,  the  ta^  of  tha  knight-— witf  the  ittOit 
diffieolt  and hamdon  tiial  we ean  poadblT  oanatiraoC  The 
teak  waaarenaaimpoflribleoiie:  aiidtiie  hmkmat  cMiafay 
eonaistod  in  a  daYOtkm  to  datf  wmek  acted  ivilluval  raflaotioB, 
nithoat  ealenlation,  and  with  ao  otkcr  moArm  fham,  thai  a£ 
oliedience  to  a  noble  iaipiilse. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  attablish  this  interren* 
tioa  on  the  part  of  chivalry  in  the  political  and  social  relations 
of  the  Middle  Age  by  positive  fact*?,  which  at  the  same  time 
might  aid  us  to  determine  its  natui  e  and  extent.  But  facts  oi 
this  kind  arc  not  amoiiL^  th<ibu  which  histArv  collects,  when  it  is 
written  in  the  shapi'  <  >t  chronicles  and  by  ignorant  monks.  The 
poetic  documents  uiune  offer  us  some  vestiges,  which  are  still 

EreciuuSy  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  enve* 
>ped. 

V  ery  frequently  the  acts  of  Tiolenee  or  oppreiiioiii  whi^ 
daimied  the  IsterToiition  of  the  knight,  wete  doneitic  tnwiaic 
tions,  aetB  of  oonjuffal  or  patmal  aathorit^r)  whieh,  however 
immoral  or  najvit  Siey  might  be,  were  itill  perforated  mder 
the  flanedon  of  society  and  of  the  law.  TbB  cnendier,  howevei^ 
was  never  embarrassed  by  any  each  consideration.  He  bald 
himself  bound  to  redrat  the  wrongi  of  looietj  end  of  the  law, 
whenever  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

A  singularly  curioiis  epistle  of  Kamband  de  Vaquciras,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Troubadours,  to  Boniface,  the 
Marcpiia  of  Montferrat,  recalls  several  traits  from  the  life  of  this 
Bcigiiior,  who  was  one  of  the  -niost  celebrated  of  liis  tiiiK.* 
Among  these  traits,  there  are  two  which  deserve  more  Oispecially 
to  be  quoted  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  chivalric  policy  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  first  of  them  I  give,  souiewnat  iiiodiiied 
and  elneidatect— less,  however,  than  it  stood  in  need  of. 

Boton  d'Anguilar,  one 
loved  a  X*^*^  ^7  ^7  ^  name  of  InldiBa  Adfaeraar.  Bst 
the  parmtB  of  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  let  him  haare  her  in. 
nafria^;  and,  fearing  undoubtedly  hut  the  ad^t  be  carried 
away  by  violence,  thej"  put  her  under  the  protection  of  Albert, 
the  Marquis  of  Halaspma,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Malaspiaa, 
who  at  a  later  ])eriod  rendered  himself  immortal  by  his  hoe* 
pitality  to  Dante,  while  the  latter  wee  a  fagitiTe  aad  an  edle. 

*  An  accoant  of  this  epistle,  wiih  a  Bpecimen  of  ita  v«rmifle»lioii  is  giTvn  bjr  Ba/- 
Bon&rd,  v(j1.  ii.  pac:^  '2:i!i.    The  different  kinds  of  potfliMl  cpiltfM  fifOB  tkft  ptM  of 
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Boson  d'Angiillar,  deprived  of  all  he  loved,  Mi  aiek  and  laj 
npon  his  ooucli,  ready  to  die.  There  was  but  one  way  to  save 
him.  It  was  to  return  to  him  his  lady-love  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
80,  it  was  necessary  to  go  and  fetch  her  hy  main  force  from  the 
chateau  of  Malaspina.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  Bonifa^^e 
in  a  nocturnal  expedition,  of  which,  however,  the  poet  does  not 

five  the  particuhLrs,  though  he  himself  had  taken  part  in  it. 
he  Marquis  BoDiface  entered  the  chdteau,  found  Isaldina,  cai^ 
lied  her  away  by  force,  and  jgave  her  to  the  unhappy  youth  who 
ma  periibiiig  mm  Im  to  £nr* 

Tbe  4rtli«r  trait,  wbieli  is  etiQ  more  diancfecrtitic,  is  eke  je- 
ktod  witk  gfeeter  perspicuity,  with  a  litde  more  detail ;  and  iti 
tone  is  piquant  and  poetical  on  aooovnt  of  iti  mtfre  flimpUe^. 
I  think  i  must  ^ive  it  literally  translated.  *^  Let  me  remind 
JOQ,  Seignior  MarquiB,"  says  Kamband  to  Boniface,  ^  let  me 
remind  you  of  Aimonet  the  Jongleur,  and  of  the  news  whi^ 
he  once  came  to  bring  you  to  Montaut,  concern  in  Jacobina, 
whom  they  wanted  to  carry  olf  to  Sardinia,  and  to  marry 
gainst  her  wishes.  Yon  then  beoran  to  sigh  a  little,  and  you 
remembered  the  kiss,  which  t^he  had  given  you  a  few  days 
before,  in  taking  leave  of  you,  after  having  oesought  you  so 
graciously  to  defend  her  against  her  uncle,  who  plotted  to  dis- 
inherit lier  unjustly.** 

And  immediately  yea  ordered  five  of  your  most  valiant 
knighta  to  get  npon  the  saddle,  and  we  began  to  ride  «t  night 
iller  tapper,  yon,  Guyet,  Hugonet  d'Alfkr,  Beitaadon,  who 
gnided  xm  tnth  admirable  skill,  and  myself  (for  I  mutt  not  for- 
Mt  vmM  in  Bodi  a  gallant  affiur.)  It  was  I  Hiat  tesened 
laeobma  from  the  poi^  at  the  Tery  momsnt  they  wete  going 
to  embark  her.^' 

^She  had  scamely  been  seixed,  when  a  cry  suddenly  was 
raised  by  land  and  sea,  and  a  host  of  pedeptrians  and  riders  were 
instantly  at  our  heels.  The  pursuit  was  an  ardent  one,  and  the 
way  we  tlien  decamped!  We  thought  we  had  already  luckily 
escaped  from  all  of  them,  when  those  from  Pisa  came  to  assail 
us  in  their  turn.  And  a^  they  passed  before  ns,  riding  in  such 
close  array,  and  when  we  saw  so  many  cavaliers,  so  many  liau- 
berks,  so  many  resplendent  helmets,  when  we  beheld  so  many 
banners  floating  in  the  air,  let  none  inquire,  whether  wc  were 
IHghtenedt  We  concealed  ourselves  Detween  Albenga  and 
Final,  where  we  heard  the  Uostof  manya  hom  and  comet,  the 
cry  of  many  an  en^gn  all  aionnd  ns.  TEhero  we  remained  two 
dnys  wMiont  drinkmff  or  eating:  but  on  the  eveniiur  of  the 
second  day  we  arrived  at  the  castle  of  theeelgnior  of  Fuyclair, 
who  was  so  deliffhted  with  what  we  had  aooomplished,  and  who 
receiTed  ns  wiu  so  mneh  omidentioni  thait  he  wonld  hiire 
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willingly  offered  you  his  bright-ovod  daughter  Aiglette,  if  yon 
had  desired  to  accept  her.  On  the  following  moming,  yon,  as 
•eignior  and  powenul  harDu,  marriod  \m  Bon  to  Jacobuia,  to 
whom  you  compelled  thtjui  to  surrender  the  entire  oountrr  d 
Ventimille,  which  she  was  to  have  inherited  after  the  death  of 
her  brother,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  unclei  who  kid 
desir^  lo  depfiTe  lier  <»f  it'' 

Ailber  having  leea  a  great  faught  and  aeigidor  expoiiiigliia* 
lelf  without  any  htntatton  to  a  maiiirMt  peril,  in  ofder  toni* 
cue  an  oppreaeed  niece  from  the  hands  of  an  nude  ^o  was  ber 
oppmior,  or  reputed  to  be  snch,  we  will  now  be  taffint  i  tij 
prepare,  I  think,  to  see  another  comjwomisine  himself  in  <^ 
to  siiBtain  the  raviaher  of  a  new  Helena,  leelauned  and  fwmH 
by  a  new  Menclans. 

Pierre  of  Maonzac,  a  poor  knight  of  Auvergne,  who  liTcd 
during  the  Becond  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  at  the  &ftrne 
time  a  Troubadour.  He  celebrated  in  his  eong**,  and  aenred  lt>r 
floine  time  the  lady  oi  Bernard  de  Tiercy,  one  of  the  castellan 
of  the  country.  The  lady  did  not  rest  content  with  his  soug^ 
and  services.  For  reasons,  which  the  Provencal  biographer 
doea  not  mention,  but  which  were  probably  of  an  extraordinuy 
character  and  not  vwf  creditable  to  the  seignior  of  Tiercv,  ^ 
suffered  or  caused  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  hsr  JsfW. 
This  was  grand  booty  f<^  a  doot  eheiralier,  who  had^nsite* 
eastle  where  to  deposit  it  voa  safety,  nor  ssrrants-ateiiai  ^ 
defond  it  But  the  rayisher  was  loved  and  myteeted  by 
dauphin  of  AnTsarga^  and  according  to  certam  ancient  fig- 
ments of  the  annals  of  the  Troubadours,  this  dauphin  was  m 
of  the  wisest  and  most  courteous  chevaliers  in  the  world,  one 
of  tlie  most  generous  of  men,  the  best  of  warriors,  and  perfect!/ 
conversant  with  all  the  arts  of  love  and  war.  With  such  a 
patron,  Pierre  of  Maenzac  could  not  consider  himself  lost. 
conducted  the  lady  of  Tiercy  to  one  of  the  dauphin  s  chateaux, 
where  she  was,  liowever,  immediately  reclaimed  by  her  hus- 
band. The  ravisher  and  his  chivalric  patron  declared  thatabi 
Blntiihi  not  be  retunied,aud  thifi  refusal  gave  rise  to  awar,and, 
as  far  as  we  can  jud^u  from  the  somewhat  dry  and  too  saccW 
account  dTtlia  old  Jnoyen^al  biographer,  to  a  yeiy  serioaiv*^ 
13ie  Ohnrch  that  is  to  say,  the  Msh<^  of  den&ont-^iBdssb^ 
edly  became  interested  in  fitror  of  the  injured  Imsbsod;  tbej 
nnited  their  fotoes  and  made  a  eomnum  attack  upon  the  dau- 
phin of  Auveinfie.  The  latter,  however,  defended  himaelf 
bravely,  and  the  couple,  of  which  he  had  dedaved  lunsiif  fio- 
tector,  was  not  sspaiated.* 

•  0«Bn«M  Bftrnoiurd,  rol.  r.,  p.  S17 :  Trobftra  d«  la  BMltor  d**  B«"^* 
HkiL  tiiiiiaMrttlA'«la,f laalteQM«l«am^iMlad«MaalaMan«li'* 
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If  we  renounce,  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  pretension  to 
j»dffe  these  ehivalric  exploits  of  the  twelfth  century  according 
to  tne  Btandard  of  our  present  ideas  concerning  morality  ana 
social  order,  bo  as  to  see  them  only  in  the  light  of  facts,  we 
cannot  deny  them  a  certain  de^ee  of  historical  importance. 
Tliey  show  us  clearly  that  the  uioBt  exalted  and  most  hazardous 
principles  of  fkiYtXxj  are  far  from  being  mere  speculationg  that 
Md  onlj  a  feaUtj  and  power  in  the  eliiTflliift  fieticwt  of  tbe  x 
ICddle  Age.  Tbey  prove  that  the  redram  oi  wrongs,  and  ^ 
eqpeekUr  cf  the  wrongs  of  damseb  end  of  ladies,  are  really  ^ 
hsslorical  peiaonages,  which  served  as  the  model  for  those 
^  romances.   In  fine,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  the  exploits 
in  question  but  the  details,  nn^rtnnaldy  suppressed  by  wntenii 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  curiosity  or  the  instruction  of  future 
generations,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  the  real  life  of  the 
chevaliers  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not  leave  so  much  to  the 
imagination  of  contemporary  romancers,  as  we  might  be  in* 
cliiied  to  think. 

The  duty  of  the  knight  in  regard  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
unfortunate  was,  however,  not  always  so  laborious  or  painful. 
The  adversities  which  he  could  alleviate  by  sharing  hiti  posses- 
sions with  the  needy,  were  the  most  ordinary  and  uie  most  nur 
BMnena.  And  il  is  indeed  tmei  that  neil  to  a  courage,  whldi 
rose  enpeiior  to  every  prudentbd  coDitderatien.  liberality  waa 
the  highest  virtne  of  the  knigh t.  It  would  be  diffieolt  to  es^S" 
gerate  die  rigor  of  duTalrio  morality  on  this  point. 

Ike  manner  of  acanimtien  was  equally  nmnportant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  knight  To  lefbse  anything  was  always  rented  to 
be  disgraceful  in  him.  It  is  nothmg  more  than  natural  artless- 
ness,  very  common  in  the  chivalric  manners  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, ^vheu  we  hear  a  kni<^ht  of  considerable  rank,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Marquis  Albert  de  Malaspina,  repel  the  charge 
of  robbery  j^referred  against  him  by  the  Troubadour  Rambaud 
de  Vaqueiras,  and  justify  himself,  with  the  naive  conceit  that 
he  is  doin^c  it  tu  adiiiiration,  in  the  following  terms:  "Yes,  by 
heavenb !  ilainbaud,  I  confess  that  I  have  many  a  time  taken 
away  by  force  the  property  of  others,  but  I  have  done  so  from 
a  dense  to  ^ve,  and  not  to  increase  my  riches,  nor  to  add  to  a 
treainse  whieh  I  wanted  to  amaso.''* 

c! ;  p  mena  la  en  ud  rn?t<;l  Dalfin  d'Alreme;  e'l  mnrit  la  dcmandet  molt  com  \% 
^^ia^j^om  gran  guerra  qu'un  fetz;  c'l  Dalfias  iu  manteno  si  c^ue  hxma  iiu  ii  la  reu* 

*  a^pSMWii  ?oL  ir.,  p*ge  9,  strophe  S : 

••Per  iion,  RambnntT:,  fir  y>nrt  gneroiliik, 

Que  luaata^  vclz,  per  lak-u  Jc  Uooiiri 
Ai  aver  iol,  ea  Don  per  manentia 
Si  per  tbeMiur  ^o'iea  folgoet  amawar*"— JSdL 
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The  Tronbadonrs  and  their  eommentelon  cm  nerem  fboA 
tennf  iliP&ng  enondi  to  mamuml  or  to  mke  tbt  flrlMB  «C 
liba»Bl7  in  ih»  Imip  of  dM  IGddk  Age.  Ilio  fiiUovuig 
lenr  iiponiiim  of  tbt  l«tana»  wUeli  one  of  tlMin  addreseet  fo  • 
young  noble,  who  is  ambitions  to  beoome  a  distinguished 
Talier :  ^Spoid  liffgliij,  and  keep  a  fine  mansion  withoot 
and  wkboiA  kejTjX)  not  listen  to  malevolent  talkcn^ 
do  not  pttt  a  porter  there  to  strike  with  his  club  either  sqidr^ 
or  servant,  or  vsgabond,  or  Jonc^leiir,  that  may  desire  to 
enter."  "I  conBider  every  baron  younor,  '  pays  Bertrand  d© 
Bom  (and  hero  the  term  ^joftng  is  synoiiyinouB  with  nobU)y 
"when  his  mansion  costa  hini  much.  Held  yonn?,  when  he 
gives  largely  without  measure;  young,  when  he  bums  the  bow 
and  arrow.  l^Jnt  old  (that  is  to  say,  ignobU  and  d<\Hduis  of 
merit)  is  every  baron,  who  never  puts  anything  in  pledge,  and 
who  hoards  corn,  bacon  and  wine.  He  is  old,  ii  he  has  a  horse 
that  one  mi^t  oall  his  own."*  It  is,  noreoYer,  a  fact,  and  one 
which  snrpnsea  na  still  more  than  the  doetrine  iust  aoTCMedi 
that  tkei<»  mto  not  wanting  nobles  who  adopted  ,  it  m  •■ns«t» 
somI  dboerred  ii  almost  to  tha  very  letter.  ^ 

If  in  his  capacity  as  a  knfigfity  erarj  seignior  owed  Ills  pro- 
tection and  his  services  to  vrerf  man  who  stood  in  neea  of 
them^ho  owed  them  still  more  especially  to  hiSTMBals,  to  thoaa 
who  were  immediately  dependent  on  him.  He  (bm^l  tiiercfors 
ordinarily,  even  within  n  very  limited  jnnsdiction,  enough  tO 
do  to  maintain  that  justice,  that  concord  and  alacrity  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  maiutain  everywhere.  If  to  be  a  tor 
ror  to  the  wicked  and  the  strong'  was  always  and  everywhere 
an  indispensable  condition  ot  the  ability  to  serve  tlie  good  and 
the  feeble^  this  was  still  more  strictly  necessaij  within  the  cir- 
ole  of  feudal  relations. 


on  diair  dnralry,  eortiomely  jealous  and  distmstfui  of  every- 
thing  tluit  might  infringe  npon  thnb  licbti  or  power.  This  la 
perlwpB  tho  only  |whit  in  which  tlio  antiQa  oi  ohlralry  wm 
eomplote!;f  in  h«m<M^  with  the  personal  ambltioii  of  tho  eldaft 
and  the  mtensia  of  feudaliaos.  Tho  satirical  poetry  of  tiia 
Troubadours  alxmnds  in  bitter  ezpfSBslons  of  vituperalisB  and 
contempt  toward  the  barons,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
robbed  by  a  hostile  force  of  what  they  had  once  called  tiieir 
own,  and  which  they  would  have  been  praieed  for  giving  away 
or  squandering  voluntarily. 
By  whatever  standard  we  may  judge  these  opinions  and 

*  Thit  eontnti  between  yoHmg  and  oU  u  euTted  on  in  an  entire  piece  (E&j-noo- 
ar  1,  vol.  It.,  p.  961*MS),  m  ftppiI«S  «o  th«  4am  or  laSj,  a*  irall  w  to  flM 
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mtaea  cf  ekivalrj,  it  is  certain,  at  kast,  that  their  practice  in 
gMieral  was  disinterested  and  attended  with  self-desial ;  it  it 
oertain  that  the  life  of  the  feudal  suzerain,  whether  small  or 

great,  which  was  already  of  itself  a  life  of  a^tation,  of  hard- 
uiips,  of  abrupt  alternations  between  war  and  peace,  of  broils 
and  of  intrignef^,  was  rendered  still  more  tempestuous  bjr 
its  complications  with  the  adventurous  exigencies  of  chi- 
vidnr. 

The  knight  stood  consequently  in  need  of  a  powerful  and 
constant  iiitcrnal  motive  to  sustain  him  in  the  efforta  and  sacri- 
fices which  he  was  incessantly  called  upon  to  make,  and  even 
to  fulfill  in  Durt  the  dntiM  impoAsd  upon  him  hj  his  oath,  to 
tike  the  tioe  of  tlM  opprewod  in  ereiy  emev|;0ii^,  A  mi- 
gioni  xeely  apontaneona  and  independent  of  the  infinenee  of  the 
ekujt  Inid  vndonbtedly  sdll  great  power  over  the  sentimentsy 
fte  ideaa^  and  the  eets  of  the  knight.  But  nevertheless,  this 
seal  was  often  wanting ;  it  had  its  distractions  and  its  limHa 
^if^i^  the  habits  and  the  obligations  of  the  kni|^t,  there  weie 
some,  m  which  pride  and  the  turbulence  of  passion  acted  too 
conspicuous  a  part,  to  make  it  possible  even  for  the  simplest 
and  obtnscst  conscience  to  attach  any  relicrious  motives  to  them. 
Men  like  the  chevaliers  of  the  twelftli  century,  who  were  still 
half-savagea  as  far  as  reason  and  intelligence  were  concerned, 
and  whose  purest  sentiment  was  nothing  more  than  the  gene- 
rous impulse  of  military  prowess,  needed  a  more  immediate,  a 
more  tangible — in  short,  a  less  elevated  motive,  than  was  that 
of  religion,  to  incite  them  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  social 
virtue,  l^iia  metlTe  ehiTalry  foond  in  lore.  The  ehief  end  of 
all  ike  enterprisea  and  efforts  of  the  knight  was  to  pleaae  a  ladj, 
dioaen  bj  bunielfy  to  be  at  once  the  jndge  and  the  appxOTar  eC 
baa  merit* 

There  has  been  so  much  Tagoe  discussion  about  ohiyalrio 
gaUantry,  that  notking  but  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  neces- 

nty  of  saying  something  about  it,  in  order  to  give  a  precise  and 
correct  iaea  of  Proven^  poetry,  coald  indaoe  me  to  speak  of 
it  again. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  during  the  twelfth  century,  and 
in  the  south  of  France  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  elites  of 
feudal  society,  who  piqued  themselves  on  giving  the  tone  in 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  on  taking  the  load  in  the  progress 
of  social  culture  and  of  civilization,  had  adopted  and  oroueht 
into  vogue  ideas  and  conventional  nsages  in  all  that  lelated  to 
matters  of  lore,  wlueh  mdaallT  aaanmed  n  oon^ieoone  plaoo 
in  the  ayatem  €i  chiTaTrj,  nntu  tiie7  finallj  became  ita  veij 
eaeenee.  That  wbkh  the  monomenta  of  ProTen$al  poetry,  tile 
docmnenia  zelathre  to  that  poetiy,  aa  w^aa  hialoiy 
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properly  w>  called,  pennit  qb  to  iee  or  to  diviDe  oooeeniiiig 
ideas  and  the  usages  in  quefition,  oonalttttlea  %  YBty  mgolmt 
•^tem,  of  whick  we  hmve  ecaroelj  any  BHSpicion,  and  wiiidi 
in  Bunic  respecta  it  is  very  difficult  to  expound.  I  afaall,  tfam* 
fore,  in  adyaneey  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  on  «eoo«&t 
of  the  vagueness  and  obseuiiy,  to  wbieh  the  want  of  qwoe  and 
the  reserve  of  decency  alike  exposes  me. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  giving  a  correct  conception  of  this  sin- 
gular tlieory  of  cliivalric  love,  it  will  be  necessarv  for  me  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  as  it  existed  among  the  hieher  classes  of  feudal  so- 
ciety, during  the  period  under  coiiBideration. 

In  the  south  of  France,  the  women  were  legally  entitled  to 
hold  fiefs  and  every  kind  of  power  attached  to  them.  From 
this  politioal  eaipacitj  of  woman,  it  necessaiily  followed,  that 
the  lordly  propnetors  found  maniages  the  most  oidinaxy  asid 
the  surest  means  io  increase  their  domains  and  their  anthorit^; 
and  as  ambltioii  was  the  dominant  passion  of  these  chiefii,  eveiy 
eonsideration  of  morality,  of  sentiment,  or  of  inclifimtioin,  was 
eiduded  from  their  marriage  plans,  to.  general,  ereiy  baron 
in  search  of  a  wife,  sought  one  from  motives  of  pure  politiioal 
convenience ;  and  every  baron,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, gave  her  from  considerations  which  were  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  suitor.  Marriage,  therefore,  among  the  members  of 
the  feudal  caste,  was  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  peace,  of 
amity  or  alliance  between  two  seisfTiiors,  of  whom  tho  one 
took  the  daughter  of  the  other  as  his  wife. 

Unions  thus  founded  upon  the  interests  of  an  unbridled  am- 
bition or  upon  the  complicated  calculations  of  conveuieiice, 
were  necessaiily  very  fragile.  They  found  themaelTcs  eveiy 
moment  in  opposition  to  new  interests,  to  other  unforeseen  coft* 
veniences.  rir  this  there  was  but  one  remedy,  a  remedy  wfaidi 
was,  however,  an  easy  one  and  always  in  readiness — repoditttiott. 
If  a  noble,  ahready  married,  had  in  contemplation  some  polite 
eal  aiTan|[ement,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
new  marriage,  he  had  only  to  pretend  that  he  was  cousin  in  the 
fourth  degree  to  the  wife  he  did  not  want  any  longer.  The 
Church  was  then  at  hand  to  pronounce  his  divorce,  in  order  to 
give  him  the  Hberty  to  enter  by  a  new  marriage  into  a  new 
political  situation.  It  would  Ik-  ditiicult  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Middle  Age  contributed  to  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  married  women,  by  favoring  and 
provokiug  the  most  dishonorable  repudiations. 

nils  prolonged  barbarity  of  the  feudal  marriage  relation  gave 
rise  to  the  most  nngular  moral  and  social  phenomena.  Of 
those  first  germs  of  dyilisation,  which  we  hftTe  seen  fermenting 
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and  developing  themselves  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  new 
seiitiTiicnt,  that  re<^pectfu!  enthusiasm,  which  then  already 
tended  to  beoome  the  principle  of  disinterested  actions,  was  tho 
most  deep-rooted  and  the  most  energetic.  This  new  sentiment, 
however,  could  not  manifest  itself  freely  and  become  a  moral 
force,  a  principle  of  heroism,  in  conjugal  relations  like  those 
which  I  have  just  endeavored  to  describe. 

Far  fiom  it  It  was  rather  in  coutradistinction  to  these  rela- 
tioiiBy  and  as  if  with  a  view  to  compensate  for  their  defects,  that 
the  lore  of  ehiyaliy  developed  itself;  and  if  anything  can  aid 
w  in  fonnin|^  a  correct  conception  of  the  exaggerate  preten- 
sions, the  rehnements  and  the  sabtilties  of  this  love,  it  is  the  pre- 
carious  and  interested  motivea  of  ^e  feudal  marriage-tie.  The 
snflferings  to  which  the  women  were  exposed  as  wives,  explain, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  adoration  whicn  thej  exactea  and  ob- 
tained as  the  ladies  of  the  chevaliers. 

In  tliL"  opinion  of  the  Tronbadours,  who  have  expounded,  re- 
expounded,  and  subtilized  its  metaphysics  in  every  sense,  love 
is  the  ultimate  and  highest  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral 
morit,^  of  all  glory.  This  the^^  re^^arded  as  a  fundamental  and 
established  doctrinal  point,  ol  which  they  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  been  very  anxious  to  vary  tlie  expression. 

.Wherever  love  exists,  and  from  the  very  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement, it  manifests  itself  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the 
son],  by  a  peculiar  and  distinct  impulse,  to  which  the  Trouba-  ^  ^ 
dours  give  the  name  of  jot,  a  term  for  which  the  English  word 
"jojj  itt  spite  of  the  material  identity  of  the  two,  would  be 
bnt  an  incomplete  and  incorrect  equivalent. 

The  ancient  Provencal  word  joi  is  one  of  those  substantives, 
wliich,  in  consequence  of  a  singular  refinement  of  that  language, 
have  two  forms,  precisely  like  the  adjectives,  one  masculine 
and  the  other  feminine,  wJiich  are  not  employed  indifferently, 
one  fr»r  the  other,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  f^erve  to  indicate 
positive  differences  in  the  same  object,  analogous  to  those 
which  nature  has  established  between  the  two  sexe^.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Provencal  wurdjola,  tlie  feminine  form  ofjoi^  v< 
expresses  a  state  of  ejitei  tainment  or  of  a  ]^>urely  passive  hap- 
piness, in  which  the  soul  only  aims  at  seli-concentration  and 
repose.^  The  word  joi^  on  the  contrary,  taken  in  the  rigorous 
and  philosophical  acceptation,  which  ft  nndonbtedly  sometimes  ^ 
has,  expresses  something  expansive  and  energetic,  a  certain 
happy  exaltation  of  the  sentiment  and  charm  of  life,  which 
tenets  to  manifest  itself  by  actions  and  efforts  worthy  of  the 
object  loved. 

When  manifested  by  such  acts  and  by  such  efforts,  this  im- 
pnlae,  this  happv  exaltation  assumes  the  names  of 
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(bravery),  wxlor  (manly  worth,  yalor),  oortezta  (conrteons- 
ncss),  sofatZj  and  others  Btill,  according  to  the  divewity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  appear. 

Tlic  valor  or  worth  of  the  kuio-ht  consisted  more  cspeciaDj 
in  nuirtial  courage,  in  an  advouturouB  love  of  peril,  in  the  yo- 
luntary  quest  of  noble  hardships. 

The  exercise  of  valor  is  ahva}  s  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
chance.  War  has  its  truces,  and  perils  may  he  wanting,  evei 
to  the  man  who  seeks  for  them.  But  the  virtue  of  coriM 
can  be  nractiaed  at  all  titne0|  and  can  fill  up  the  neeeesajy^  is* 
tervals  Detweep  the  adventniraa  of  war.  It  consists  in  doiB|^ 
on  eveiy  occasion  and  for  whoever  may  stand  in  need  of  it, 
something  beyond  the  reqniraments  of  simple  jnstico  or  tiie 
promptings  of  mere  natural  sympathy. 

The  Joy  oflove^  finally,  according  to  Fkovenoal  ideas,  ib  a 
perennial  enthusiasm,  which  creates  occasions  lor  exliibiting 
itself,  when  they  are  not  offered  accidentally.  Hence  the  chi- 
valric  festivals,  the  joustn,  the  tournaments,  wliich  I  only  name 
in  passing,  imd  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  moral  point  of  . 
view,  from  which  they  present  themfieives  in  the  theory  of  cii- 
valric  gallantry.  i 

Love  being  thus  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral  worth, 
the  first  and  the  most  important  business  of  the  chevalier,  who  , 
was  ambitious  of  beine  really  what  every  knight  desired  to  ap- 
pear, was  the  choice  c?  a  lady,  whose  love  aid  esteem  be(we 
the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recompense^  of  all  his  aetiooa 

That  in  reality  and  practice,  the  advantages  of  beant^y  w 
youth,  and  of  rank  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  cnoice 
which  the  chevalier  made  of  his  lady,  is  a  fact,  abont  wh^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I^everUieless,  taking  matten  as  they 
are  presented  to  us  by  a  multitude  of  authentic  examples,  it 
"would  a]>pear  that  the  chevalier  songht  his  lady,  by  way  of 
preference,  among  those  who  had  attained  to  the  highest  renown 
for  virtue,  grace,  and  amiability  ;  so  that  ordinarnv  tlicie  ^^a^ 
more  of  morality  than  sensuality  in  the  motives  of  ]ii>  cli*  ice. 
Kow  the  extent  of  the  fame  of  a  lady  depended  in  general  upoa 
the  amount  of  homage,  which  she  received  from  the  Troubt* 
dours,  and  also  more  or  less  from  the  celebrity  of  theoe  Iraato* 
donrs  themselT^  The  lady  who  was  best  sung  was  ordlnady 
also  best  served  in  matters  of  love ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  points,  of ,  contact  between  chivaliy  and  FroTeas>l 
poetry. 

From  the  moment  the  chevalier  had  resolved  upon  the 
choice  of  his  lady,  there  was  a  necessary  and  marked  progres- 
sion in  his  relations  toward  her.  The  Iroubadours,  who  u.dSQ 
eaqpended  the  great^t.  care  and  precision  in ,  deseribing  ^ 
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stages  of  tliis  progression,  differ  somewhat  in  the  enumeration 
wmoh  thej  make  of  them.  They  include  more  or  less  in  the 
smnber,  aotording  as  thej  have  in  view  the  mere  theory  or  the 
realities  beyond  tb»  Hmite  of  the  theory.  I  shall  translate  the 
most  positiTe  and  al  the  iame  time  the  most  curious  passage, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  thia  eubiect  in  the  gallant 
metaphysics  of  these  i>oet8.   As  the  EnglitfL,  faoweyer,  has  no 

frecise  terms  for  rendering  the  distinctions  expressed  bt  the 
Vovenoal,  I  must  infoim  the  reader,  in  advance,  that  ihoee, 
wliich  I  sliall  employ,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  approxima- 
tions, which  I  was  obliged  to  venture  in  default  of  better  ones.  ~ 

"There  are,"  say??  tho  Troiibadour  whom  I  quote,  "four 
degrees  in  love;  thLi  first  is  that  of  the  hudtant  {  feigneire),  the 
second,  that  of  the  buppUant  {pregaire)^  the  third,  tliat  of  the 
accepted  om  (erUendeire),  and  tlie  fourth,  tliat  of  the  hvt  r  (drut). 
He  who  would  fain  love  a  lady  and  often  goes  to  court  her, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  talk  to  her  of  love,  such  a  one 
iaa timid  hsHiaihi.  But  if  the  lady  duch  h  im  Bu  iimcii  honor  and 
holds  ont  sneh  enco^ra^ment  to  him,  that  he  dare  tell  her  of 
his  anguish,  he  is  then  justly  termed  suppliant  (a  snltor).  And 
if  by  talking  and  by  praying  he  succeed  so  well,  that  she  re- 
tains him  and  giyes  him  ribbons,  ffloves^  or  ffinUe,  he  is  then 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  acceptea  one.  If,  finally,  it  pleases 
the  lady  to  concede  her  love  by  means  of  a  kiss  to  her  loyal  i 
servant,  she  then  makes  him  her  aiiwo (friend  or  lover)." 

It  \\  as  a  nionient  of  very  solemn  importance  in  the  life  of  a 
chevalier,  when,  after  a  series  of  more  or  less  protracted  trials,  , 
he  was  at  last  accepted  as  her  servant  hy  the  lady  of  bis  choice.  J 
The  ceremonial,  which  usually  attended  this  acceptation,  woiiM 
aloue^  suffice  to  attest  the  importance  attached  to  it.  It  was 
invariably  and  exactly  copied  from  the  one  by  wliich  the  suze- 
rain and  vassal  sulcuinizea  the  occasion,  on  which  they  entered 
iato  the  reroective  obligations  of  service,  of  protection  and  of 
fealty,  whien  was  one  of  the  most  important  social  transactions 
at  the  epochs  in  question. 

Kneeling  before  his  lady,  and  with  his  two  hands  folded  be* 
tween  her  own,  the  chevalier  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her, 
swore  solemnly  that  he  would  serve  her  faithftdly  until  deatiu 
and  protect  her  by  every  means  in  his  power  a^nst  harm  ana 
insult.  The  lady,  on  her  part,  declared  her  willingness  to  ac- 
cept his  services,  pledged  him  tlie  tcndcrcst  affections  of  her 
heart,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  union,  which  thenceforward  was  to 
snhsist  between  them,  she  ordinarily  ]iresented  to  him  a  ring, 
unci  then  raising  him  from  the  ground,  she  gave  him  a  kiss, 
wiiich  was  always  the  first,  and  often  the  only  one  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  her. 
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AH  this  was  called,  in  tlie  language  of  the  tunes  and  of  the 

ceremony,  on  the  part  of  the  lady  "  retaining  a  man  or  cheva- 
lior,"  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  becoinincr  the  man  or 
servant  of  the  lady."  And  in  order  tliat  there  might  be  every 
possible  analogy  between  this  vassalage  of  love  and  the  feudal 
vassalage,  the  chevalier  was  permitted  to  give,  and  in  fac^ 
very  frequently  gave  the  title  of  eeiguior,'  in  the  ma^ulina 
form,  to  his  lady. 

AV  iiutever  might  be  tlie  duration  or  the  consequence  of  this 
union,  it  was  never,  thoughtlessly  contracted ;  it  was  always  aft 
affair  of  the  grayest  importance  in  the  life  <^  HiOBd  wliio  en- 
tered into  it.  It  also  happened  quite  freqnentlT,  that  leoonna 
waa  had  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  oraer  to  render  it 
more  solemn ;  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that 
tKe  ecclesiastics  were  in  the  habit  of  blessing  this  union  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  the  kniehts.  Once  consecrated  by  a 
priest,  this  nnion  was  considcrca  inviolable,  and  could  not  again 
DC  dissolved  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  pricbt.  Nothing 
can  attest  the  solemnity  of  this  union  iddi  e  strongly,  than  to  see 
how  scrupulously,  and  with  what  naive  8inglei!L;>^  of  conscience, 
the  gtuiranties  ,oX  religion-were  iiwolwd  in  forming  it.  They 
did  not  wish,  it  seems,  that  an  engagement,  ordinarily  so  com- 
pulsory and  melancholy,  as  was  at  that  time  feudal  marriage, 
should  have  anythins^  more  solemn  and  more  sacred  than  that 
l^etween  a  lady  and  ner  Imight,  which  was  always  Tolnnlafy 
and  always  coveted. 

That  the  theory  and  practice  of  ehiyalrie  love  tended  to 
reduce  marriage  to  its  moat  immediate  and  its  grossest  neces- 
sity, will  be  aumcicntly  apparent  from  all  that  I  have  thus  far 
said  upon  the  subject  But  it  is  curious  to  know  the  ideas  bj 
which  they  had  arrived  at  this  result,  and  by  wbidi  Ibej 
thought  it  could  be  justified. 

And  it  was  not  only  to  the  most  active  sex,  but  indifferently 
to  both  sexes,  that  love  thus  had  become  a  necessary  motive, 
the  principle  of  every  virtue.  Now,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
chivalry,  the  exaltation  of  desire,  of  hope,  and  of  self-sacritice, 
by  which  love  manifests  itself,  and  iu  wliich  it  principally  con- 
sists, could  not  have  any  moral  merit,  nor  could  it  become  a 
real  incentive  to  noble  actions,  except  on  certain  conditions. 
It  was  to  be  perfectly  spontaneons,  receire  no  law  except  ita 
own,  and  could  only  exist  for  a  single  object. 

Every  habit  or  mode  of  existence  tending  to  blunt  it,  neees- 
fiarily  compromised  its  moral  character  as  well  as  its  force.  To 
de  aaen  or  destroy  it|  was  not  only  to  deprive  the  soul  of  ita 
brightest  enjoyment — it  was  running  tke  risk  of  xednciBg  it  to 
a  state  of  the  most  degrading  inertness;  it  waa  exposing  it  to 
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tlie  habitual  diefftists  uf  feociety  and  of  life ;  it  was  rol)l)iDg  it  of 
every  occasion  xot  feeling,  employing,  and  perfecting  Uie  most 
generous  faculties.  ^ 

The  firet  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking  was,  that  love, 
in  itB  gennine  flense,  was  declared  imposeible  in  marriage.  A 
woman  could  only  feel  her  ascendency  and  dignity,  as  a  moral 
^ing,  la  rektions  where  everything  on  her  part  was  a  sift,  a 
T^ntary^  foror,  and  not  in  relations  where  she  had  nothing  to 
nfiise,  or  where  she  could  no  longer  attach  a  value  to  anything 
that  might  be  desirable  in  her.  A  favor  accorded  to  a  lover 
might  be  the  reward  or  the  condition  of  a  heroic  action,  and 
this  favor  might,  on  that  account,  itself  assume  the  appearanoc 
of  a  moral  act.  It  c(m\i\  not  be  the  same  with  n  fnvor  accorded 
to  a  husband  ;  fur,  however  acceptable  it  might  be  to  the  hitter, 
it  was  his  due.  It  was  equally  lost,  in  this  instance,  either  as 
ail  iueeiitive  to  a  noble  action,  or  as  a  reward  for  one  already 
iwjcomplished. 

These  iik^as  respecting  the  incompatibility  of  love  and  mar- 
riage are  already  sufficiently  surprismg,  and  perhaps  they  even 
went  beyond  what  I  have  just  endeavored  to  express.  I  find 
in  a  i^rovengal  piece  the  blowing  passage,  which  I  translate  ^ 
litendly.  A  husband  wonid  act  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
honor  if  he  pretended  to  act  the  part  of  a  chevalier  toward  his 
lady,  as  the  goodness  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  conld 
thereby  be  increased,  and  as  no  advantage  could  result  to  either 
<rf  them,  which  did  not  already  exist  dejure^ 

But  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  truth 
or  the  morality  of  these  idea?,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  openly 
and  general! V  avowed  during  the  twelfth  century',  wherever 
there  were  tln»6e  who  prided  themselves  on  their  chivalric  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  in  the  south  of  France.  The  facts,  which 
go  to  establitih  the  preponderance  of  these  ideas,  are  so  nuiuer- 
oua  that  I  could  not  adduce  them  all ;  I  shall  therefore  select 
only  a  few  of  the  most  salient.  ^ 

llie  principle,  that  love  could  not  exist  within  the  limits  of  ^ 
iredlocK,  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  was  even 
deemed  impossible  to  continne  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  been  lovers  before  they  were  married.  Several  of  the 
decisions  of  the  most  ancient  coura  d! amour  are  founded  on  thia 
principle,  wliich  is  there  enforced  with  a  rigor  bordering  on  ex* 
traTigance.*  I  shall  give  one  of  them. 

•  On  the  orpranixation  and  decieiona  of  tbe&e  cotut  d'cmourt,  Bce  Itavnoiiard'a  "Clioix  / 

da  Po«i.  des  Troabad.,"  P*  "^^^  ^^'\'   Compare  al«o  Sinraondi  •  "  Hist,  de  ]a  lit^  S 

iAx.  do  raidi  de  rRiirope Von  Aretin's    Anmprtiche  dcr  liioiMgerichto  ana  alten  / 

Haiulachriften :"  Dies'  ''Die  Poesie  der  Troubadoara Gingiie&4*t  "Hfait.  Uttlr.  de  l 

ritalia.'*  014«r  ralhorlliM  «n  Nottre*]>tmft'ft  "YIm      PoMm  rrovan^anx,"  and  | 
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A  chovalier  loved  »  Iftdy,  who  being  already  smittan  with 
another  love,  could  not  rapond  to  his.  UnwiUiog,  liowerery  to 
deprive  him  of  every  hope,  she  had  promised  to  accept  Mm  as 
her  servant,  if  she  sooiild  happen  to  lose  the  other  chevaUeri 

already  in  possession  of  her  heart.  Shortly  after  this,  she  mar- 
ried the  latter  of  tlic  two,  and  thereuj>ori  the  former,  to  whom 
she  had  made  the  promise,  dcinaiided  its  fulfil luient.  The  mar- 
ried lady  affirmed,  that  she  owed  him  nothing,  since,  fm>  far  tV.  >rn 
having  lost  tlio  chevalier  she  loved,  she  had  taken  him  her 
husband.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  which  the  celebrated 
Eleanor  of  Poitiers  was  called  upon  to  decide.  She  condemned 
the  lady  to  keep  her  promise,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  reallj 
lost  her  first  lover  bjr  marrying  hinu* 

It  was  therefore  mil j  'from  the  manners  and  opinioos^  whiek 
predominated  in  the  hi^h  feudal  society  of  the  South,  that  this 
anti-conjugal  point  of  chivalrie  moralil^  pa>>cd  into  the  fiotioiis 
of  the  romancers.  But  we  must  resort  to  the  latter,  if  we  wuli 
to  find  it  expressed  with  a  frankness  and  a  naivety,  whieh  are 
trulv  ideal. 

Tncre  is  a  Provencal  romance,  entitled  PkH/ym^na,  a  crude 
legend,  halt-chivulric  and  half-monk?«h,  conipof^ed  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  some  monk  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  a  view  to  celebrate  the  fonndiiii^  of  the  famous 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Grassc.  t  I"  this  romance  we  read 
of  the  Mooriali  king  Matran — how  he  wub  beleagure<l  in  Kor- 
bonne  by  the  army  of  Charlemagne.  Oriunde,  the  wife  oi  this 
Matran,  and  Paladin  Boland  have  had  occasion  to  see  each 
other,  and  to  see  each  other  so  weU|  as  to  heoome  enamored 
of  each  other,  withoat  having  even  had  any  conversalioD*  Bo* 
land  fonnd  the  means  of  sending  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold» 
which  she  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  onion  of  their  hearlSi 
It  happened  one  dajr,  that  Matran's  Saracens  after  having  made 
a  9orli^  from  the  city,  retreated  in  great  confusion,  defeated 
and  pursued  by  the  troops  of  Charlemagne.  Oriunde,  alreadv 
secretly  resolved  to  become  baptized  out  of  love  for  Koland, 
and  flelighted  with  this  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans,  insults  them 
merrily  for  their  cowardice.  I  will  here  let  ^e  n»naneer 
speak  for  himself : 

mnt  MpMlaOj  dhapltia  AaSnw*  **Iib«fStiitaHWHidi«ltetfptotelioMtmicb.'* 

*The  IftDfrnai^  of  nenior  (m  qaoted  hj  RajDooard  tnm  AnireM)  to  ^  dmi^mm 

Catnpani  r  obviare  sententise  non  audemns,  qnae  firmo  Jadicio  dlfflniTit.  tmyu  p  Mse  inter 
Go^Jogatos  amorem  suas  extendere  yireSj  ideoque  laudkmna,  at  pnenarra  t  inulicr  pol- 
Ucitoin  pnestet  imorem."— 

t  Od  tiiia  romance  and  on  that  of  Gerard  de  Ronni^nioo,  see  Raynooard'tf  "  Choix  de 
Po4».  (lea  Troubad.,**  vol.  ii.  p.  283;  and  hla  "  Lexiqoe  Roman,"  vo!.  i.  The  one-  is  in 
prosp,  the  other  in  verse.  Thes'^,  toother  with  J<iufre,  are  the  onl  v  Provcn<;aJ  ro- 
mances that  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  although  there  are  IrHpmeateand  Tesygta 
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"  And  when  Matran  had  heard  Oriunde,  he  replied,  that  she 
had  qpoken  very  badly,  and  that  all  that  she  had  said,  had  been 
Btiggested  by  her  love  for  Koland,  which  she  would  haye  occa- 

Bion  to  repent  on  some  fntiirc  day.  And  the  ^ueen,  perceiving 
that  Matran  only  spoke  tliUF  from  motives  of  jealousy,  rc'}>l?ofl : 
My  lord,  attend  to  your  war,  and  leave  the  business  of  making 
love  to  me.  Yon  shall  reap  no  dislioiior  from  my  condnct, 
since  I  Invc  so  noble  a  baron,  and  one  so  admirably  skilled  in 
anii^  as  Itoland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  whom  I  love 
with  a  cbasto  affection  I  When  Matran  heard  tliis,  he  retired 
from  the  presence  of  the  q^ueen,  quite  angry  and  disappointed  I** 
— ^He  haa  apparently  nothing  to  object  to  so  uatom  an  ex- 
planation. 

So  naive,  and  one  might  almost  say  so  cradey  a  manner  of 

bringing  out  one  of  the  most  perilous  points  in  tiie  theory  of 
chivalric  loTe^  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  popularity  and  authority  of  this  theoiy. 

The  followmg  passage  is  in  every  respect  more  remarkable, 
more  profound,  and  more  expressive.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Provencal  romance  of  Gerard  de  Ronsillon,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  curious  of  its  kind,  and  amonf^.the  rmmber 
of  those,  which  have  the  best  claim  to  a  more  espec  ial  (conside- 
ration hereafter.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  kiKjw  here, 
in  order  to  be. able  to  appreciate  the  passage,  which  I  propose 
to  quote,  is,  that  Gerara  de  Rousillon  is  enamored  of  a  prin- 
cess, whoso  name  he  does  not  mention,  but  who  becomes  em- 
press by  espousing  Charles  Martel,  while  he  himself  is  content 
to  marry  tne  sister  of  the  very  princess  whom  he  had  loved, 
whom  he  continues  to  love,  and  whom  he  ia  happy  to  see 
ell  \  a  ted  to  the  highest  rank.  After  their  respective  marriages, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  celebrated  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  the  new  empress  and  her  lover 
Gerard,  are  on  the  point  of  separating  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  former,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Kini^  Charles,  the 
latter,  to  return  to  his  county  of  Housillon.  But  they  neither 
could  nor  desired  to  part  with  each  other,  without  {irst  con- 
firming and  coiit^ecrating  by  a  suitable  ceremony  the  pure 
liaison  of  love,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  I 
will  now  begin  to  translate. 

**By  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  everybody  was 
to  leave.  Gkvard  took  ^e  queen  ai>art  beneath  a  tree,  and 
she  was  attended  by  two  counts  and  by  her  sister.  There 
Oerard  began  to  speak,  saying :  *  Tell  me  now,  ladv  of  the  em- 
peror,  vbat  think  you  of  the  exchange  I  have  made^  by  resign- 
ing you  for  an  object  of  less  value  ?' — '  Sav  for  a  worthy  object 
and  one  of  high  value,  my  lord.  But  it  ni  really  trae  that  yon 
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have  made  me  ^neeii,  and  that  out  of  loTe  for  me,  yon  hare 
wedded  my  Bister.   "Be  witnenes  and  guaranties  to  me,  ye  two 

counts  Gervais  and  Bortelais,  you  too,  my  dear  sister,  the  con- 
iidant  of  my  thoughts,  and  yon  especially,  Jesus  Kedecmer! 
Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  1  give  my  love  to  the  duke 
Gerard,  together  with  this  ring,  and  with  this  brilliant  flower 
from  my  necklace.  I  love  him  more  than  I  do  mv  father  or  my 
husband,  and  I  cannot  refrain  IVom  tears  at  his  departure."* 

"Thereujx>n  they  separaied;  but  their  love  reuiaiued  un- 
changed ever  after,  nor  did  it  ever  give  rise  to  any  impropriety 
of  conduct,  nor  to  anything  but  tender  wiahes  and  secret 
thoughtg.^' 

Though  very  brief,  this  passage  neTertheless  characteriM 
admirably  the  beautiful  side  of  chivalric  gallantry.  It  dtiowi 
yery  clearly,  with  what  assurance  and  with  whatcomposeduess 

of  conscience,  a  lady  of  liigh  rank  could  swear  eternal  tender- 
ness to  the  friend  of  her  choice,  at  the  yoxj  time  of  her  leaving 
the  church  where  she  had  jn-t  sworn  fidelity  to  a  hushan(^ 
whom  she  had  accepted  from  mere  motives  of  social  conve- 
nience. It  also  shows  Btin  hetter,  in  what  conditions  of  reserve 
and  purity  an  oath  like  the  latter  could  be,  if  not  commend- 
able, at  anr  rate  innocent. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  tlie  most  elevated  theory  of 
chivalric  love,  every  species  of  sensuality  was  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  relations  subsistinff  between  thcrchevidier  and 
his  lady.  Bat  it  must  be  confessec^  that  this  theonr  ia  not  the 
one,  or  which  we  encounter  the  largest  number  of  vestiges  in 
the  historical  and  poetical  documents,  relating  to  Ihe  chiydric 
manners  of  the  twelfth  century.  l3iesc  documents,  on  the 
contraiy,  offer  ns  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  positive  passagea, 
of  more  or  less  express  allusions,  all  of  whicn  indicate  a  less 
austere,  a  less  spiritual  theory  tlian  the  one  we  have  just  con- 
siderer],  hnt  nevertheless  one  that  is  still  far  above  the  realities 

of  vulgiir  life. 

The  man  who  is  tormented  by  voluptuousness  was  declared 
incapable  of  love.  Tliis  principle  was  strictly  in  hai*mony 
with  a  system,  wliich  excluded  from  the  idea  of  love  every- 
thing that  tended  to  deaden  its  enthusiasm.  Ii  was,  how- 
ever, inconvenient  on  the  other  hand,  to  deprive  desire  of  every 
element  of  sensuality.  Between  these  two  extremes,  a  sort 
of  very  tender  middle-gTound  was  established,  to  whidi  titie 
cheyaliers  and  ladies,  who  earnestly  embracea  the  opiniona 
concerning  the  nature  of  chivalric  loye,  confined  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Tliere  were  consequently  lawfbl 
favors  and  enjoyments,  which  formed  a  series,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules.  The  poems  of  the  Troubadours  are 
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full  of  passages  and  alliLsions,  which  mark  tlilg  graduation  by 
a  mnltitade  of  formulas  and  common-places,  Sic  monotony 
and  mufoimity  of  which  seem  to  guarantee  their  historieal 
reality. 

Koai  I  r  all  that  is  characteristic  and  serious  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadonrs  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  ideas  which 
I  have  just  exponn(&d,  and  of  the  facts  connected  with  them. 
I  have  already  given  a  number  of  examples,  and  I  mi^lit  have 
eriven  many  more,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  excessive  difficultv 
of  rendering  them  exactly  into  another  language.  I  sfiall, 
however,  quote  one  more,  from  an  extremely  spirited  piece, 
with  which  I  shall  acquaint  the  reader  more  especially  in 
another  place.  The  theory  of  chivalric  love,  such  as  I  lia\  o 
been  able  to  conceive  it,  and  as  I  have  iust  expounded  it,  is 
foond  concentrated  in  nine  short  verses,  wnich  I  snail  endeavor 
to  translate  with  the  aid  of  a  little  paraphrase. 

^  He  really  knows  nofliing  whatever  of  domnd,  that  is  to 
say,  of  love,  who  desires  complete  possession  of  his  lady.  The 
love  which  turns  into  reality  (which  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  thonght,^  is  no  longer  love ;  and  the  heart  never 
bestows  itself  or  any  ot  its  favors  a  debt.  It  is  snfficient  for 
the  lover  to  have  rings  and  ribbons  from  his  lady,  to  think 
himself  the  equal  to  the  king  of  Castile.  If  he  receives  jewels 
from  her  and  a  kisf ,  ]>erhap8,  occasionally,  this  is  enough  (and 
almost  too  much)  for  genuine  love.  The  least  thing  further  is 
pure  mercy.'* 

Li  support  of  this  system,  and  iu  order  to  become  sure  of  its 
practice,  varioos  maxims  were  brought  into  vogue,  some  of 
which  were  purely  specnlative  and  probably  of  litfle  nse; 
o^ers,  however,  were  less  abstract,  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably attribute  a  greater  and  more  decisive  influence  on  the 
relations  of  chivalric  gallantry.  Amon^  the  latter  we  may 
ennmerate  the  opinion,  which  prohibited  the  ladies  from  ac- 
cepting sdgnioiB  of  a  higher  rank  than  themselves  as  their 
chevatiorf. 

Ke^anU'd  iiiider  their  most  favorable  aspect,  the  ideas  of 
chivalry  attributed  to  woman  a  veritable  moral  supremacy 
over  man.  All  that  the  knight  did  for  his  lady  was  a  matter 
of  duty,  obligation,  justice  on  his  part.  Jlis  service  "^aa  a 
cultus,  of  which  the  onlv  certain  recompense  was  the  glory 
and  the  consciousness  of  naving  done  something  to  please  the 
object  of  his  veneration.  All  that  a  lady  did  Tor  her  knight 
was  a  grace,  a  favor,  a  condescension.  What  she  desired  was 
proper,  just,  and  good  from  the  very  fact  of  her  desiring  it. 
bhe  had  no  other  responsibility  toward  him,  whom  she  nad 
permitted  to  regud  her  as  the  object  of  his  noblest  aspirations, 
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than  to  incite  him  to  good  actions.  As  far  as  pleasnro  or  "hap- 
piness were  concerned,  she  owed  him  nothing,  and  slie  was  well 
aware,  that  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  luu  ini;  always 
sornothing  to  refuse  him,  that  she  could  preserve  that  kind  of 
discretionary  power  over  him,  without  which  her  love  could 
nerer  have  been  anything  but  a  diflgracefbl  Mid  culpable  sub- 
Btitato  Ibr  marriage.  ^ 

The  gjeneraUr  admitted  opinion  of  this  dignity,  tide  moral 
snperioritj  on  the  part  <tf  woman  in  the  relations  of  love,  nato- 
raUj  gave  rise  to  the  other,  according  to  which  a  lady  could 
accept,  without  compromising  herself,  the  homage  of «  knight  of 
an  inferior  rank,  and  even  of  one  far  iiiferior  to  her  own.  m  this 
case,  the  respect,  on  which  the  ladj  could  naturally  calculate 
on  account  of  the  piiperiorlty  of  her  condifioTi,  was  considered 
as  a  special  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  whose 
lady  she  was  to  pretend  to  be.  The  contrary  was  presumed  to 
take  place  in  ca^LS,  where  the  knight  was  superior  in  raak  to 
his  lady/  It  was  apprehended,  that  the  latter  might  not  sustain 
her  moral  dignity  sufficiently  well  with  a  chevalier,  for  wkose 
rank  she  could  not  avoid  having  more  or  less  regard. 
•  We  have  already  been  able  to  infer  from  several  passages  of 
tius  exposition,  and  it  is  proper  to  repeat  it  more  expressly, 
that  all  tills  theoiT  of  duvalric  love  nad  a  ^cial,  fixed,  and 
precise  language  oi  its  own,  as  original  in  everv  resi>ect  as  weie 
the  ideas  whicn  it  served  to  convey.  I  have  already  explained 
a  nnmber  of  its  terms,  and  I  shall  naturally  have  occasion 
to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  it,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to 
expound  the  system  of  poetry  in  which  it  still  exists  entire, 
though  already  full  of  ohsoun'ties  and  diffienlties.  For  the 
present,  I  believe  it  to  be  suthcient  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
certain  characteristic  expressions,  which  I  have  hern  obliged  to 
use  without  being  able  to  dwell  upon  their  explanation. 

The  complication  of  opinions  and  ideas,  of  aliections  and 
habits,  which  prompted  the  chevalier  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  a  lady,  and  by  which  he  strove  to  prove  to  her  his 
love,  and  to  merit  hers  in  return,  was  expressed,  i^  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  TVonbadonrs,  by  a  single  word,  by  the  Word  domr 
nei,  a  derivation  of  domnot  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  altenh 
tion  of  the  Latin  danUnOy  lady,  mistress,  ^fiiis  word,  which  in 
the  French  of  the  jMresent  da;^  can  only  he  rendered  by  the 
paraphrastic  expression  of  cmyalric  gallantry,"  liad  in  the  old 
French  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  exact  equivalent,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  its  transcript,  in  the  term  donnoy  or  aom- 
notj^  to  which  I  accordingly  shall  have  recourse  in  translat- 
ing it.  From  domnei  was  derived  the  verb  dmiiiieiar^  to  in- 
dicate the  act  or  habit  of  rendering  to  the  ladies  the  service^ 
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attention,  or  homage,  which  was  regarded  as  thdr  due ;  and 
lastl^r  the  ^pellative  dormieiaM^  to  qualify  the  man,  devoted 
to  this  semce  and  this  homage. 
The  mere  existence  of  these  words  is  an  important  and  cnii- 

ons  fact  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization.  They  are  perhaps 
the  only  example?,  in  the  immense  repertory  ot  human  lan- 
l»Tiages,  of  terms  exjiressly  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  denoting 
and  consecrating  the  respectful  submi^OD,  the  euthusia^tic  de- 
Totion  of  force  to  grace  and  beauty. 

There  is  a  point  on  which  the  chivalry  of  the  south  of  Franco 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  North.  In  the  latter 
country,  aa  well  as  in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  system  of 
fendaham  was  legally  inaenaraole  from  that  of  chivalry.  Those 
only  could  become  cheTalien^  who  were  cJreadj  in  poeeession 
of  feudal  privileges.  The  exceptions  to  fhis  rule,  whicn  are  now 
and  then  recorded  in  history,  only  serve  to  briuff  ont  its  rigor 
and  its  generalitjr  into  bolder  relief.  The  king  alone  possessed 
the  right  of  conforrini^  the  rank  and  privileges  of  knighthood 
upon  a  serf.  The  barons,  who  sometimes  Tindertook  to  exercise 
the  same  right,  were  regarded  as  invaders  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  incurred  the  risk  of  pun  is! imcnt,  however  powerful  they 
might  be.  In  1280  and  12S1,  Gai,  the  count  of  Flanders,  was 
condemned  b^  two  consecutive  decrees  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  for  having  made  a  chevalier  of  a  viUein  without  permis- 
aion  from  the  king.  At  a  later  date,  Robert,  count  of  iN  evers, 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  conferred  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  on  two  of  his  vassals,  who,  though  of  noble  origin, 
were  not  sufficiently  entitled  to  such  an  elevation. 

The  opinion  of  Germany  on  this  subject  was  still  more  rigid 
than  that  of  France.  The  law,  which  authorized  the  merchants 
to  arm  themselves  with  a  sword,  as  a  weapon  of  self-dcfeTiee  on 
their  journeys,  oblip^od  them  to  carry  this  sword  suBpcnded  from 
their  saddle-bow,  and  not  from  their  girdle,  for  fear  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  knights.  Tlic  German  writers  who  followed 
their  emperor  to  Italy,  and  w  ho  have  described  the  wars  in  that 
country,  found  it  one  of  the  most  surprising  curiosities,  to  wit- 
iiess  tliem  decorating  with  the  order  of  knighthood  men  from 
the  lowest  classes  or  the  people,  simple  artiBana.  One  of  ibeir 
nnmber,  wlio  has  left  ns  an  account  in  yerse  of  the  qoarrels  of 
Firederick  Barbarossa  with  the  Lombards,  thaa  oonclndes  the 
portrait,  which  he  has  drawn  with  considerable  detail  and  ex- 
actness, of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Italy : 

^  In  order  to  expel  the  enemy  from  their  frimtiers,  and  to 
insure  the  defence  of  their  country  "by  means  of  arms,  they  per- 
mit every  man,  however  low  his  rank,  to  gird  about  the  sword 
of  chivak/y  a  thing  which  ifraace  accounts  di^g^racefuL" 
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With  laws  and  usages  like  these,  chivalry  could  never  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  tlie  feudal  caste,  nor  could  the  iiuiaber  of 
knights  ever  exceed  that  of  the  feuaal  proprietors.  In  6uch  a 
state  of  thinjjs,  the  privileges  and  the  honors  attached  to  the 
profession  oi  a  chevalier  remained  identified  with  that  of  fen* 
dalism  itself:  they  conld  not  extend  tbemselTei  to  any  other 
class  of  socie^.  This  was  ecjually  tnie  of  the  moral  ideas,  the 

S onerous  sentiments,  the  oolishea  mannen^  in  a  word,  of  evei^ 
_  ement  of  civilization,  wliich  had  found  its  way  into  the  chi- 
yalric  institutions*  All  this,  like  chivalry  itself,  remained  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  privileged  caste. 

It  was  aifferent  in  the  south  of  France.  There  chivalry  not 
only  propagated  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  feudal  caste,  but 
it  even  transcended,  as  it  were,  the  chivalric  ordtT  itself. 
Divested  of  its  -nanie,  its  formulas,  its  material  accessories, 
and  of  the  e8tal)lis]ie(l  ceremonial  for  the  creation  of  its  mem- 
bers; reduced  solely  to  moral  and  social  impulses,  to  sentiments, 
and  to  that  sort  of  heroism  wliich  constituted  its  soul,  its  inter- 
est, and  its  character,  chivalry  had  in  fact  become  rather  the 

general  mode  of  existence  to  society  in  the  south  of  Europe 
uring  the  tweUth  and  thirteenth  eentaries,  than  the  particular 
mode  of  life  of  one  of  the  classes  or  castes  of  that  society.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  society  in  (question,  the  virtues, 
the  qualities,  the  affections,  and  the  pursmts  of  chivalry  were 
not  always  joined  to  its  established  attributes  or  titles ;  that  on 
the  contrary  they  were  often  found  independent  of  this  title  and 
these  attributes,  cither  in  isolated  personages,  or  in  the  elite  of 
the  population  of  the  cities,  or  even  collectively  in  those  small 
bodies  politic,  which  constituted  the  free  states  of  this  epoch. 

The  Provencal  biographies  make  mention  of  certain  i>erson- 
ages,  who,  though  they  are  expressly  styled  horgucs,  are 
nevertheless  described  with  attributes  which  ordinarily  were 
deemed  excluj>ively  appropriate  tu  the  character  and  tne  pro- 
fession of  chevaliers,  it  is  under  this  aspect,  tiiat  they  represent 
a  certun  Pierre  P^isaer.  in  other  respects  but  little  kn  own^ 
and  to  an  appearances  oi  little  importance  as  a  Troubadour. 

Pierre  P^usuer,"  says  his  bioerapher,  was  from  Marcel,  a 
market-town  in  the  visconntv  of  Turenne.  He  was  a  brave  and 
vsliant  commoner,  full  of  Imerality  and  courtesy,  who  by  his 
prowess  and  his  prudence  rose  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  vis- 
count, that  the  latter  made  him  haiU  of  all  his  domain.*  The 
Provencal  biographer  would  have  eTiiployed  no  other  terms  in 
delineating  the  portrait  of  a  renowned  chevalier. 

♦  "Pefr©  Pellssiera  fl  fo  de  Marcftl,  d'nn  bore  d«l  rescomte  de  Torrena  ;  borgea  fo 
valenB  e  mo^  e  lares  e  corto»^ ;  e  moat«t  en  Hi  gran  ralor  per  proesa  e  per  BaBq;a'd 
vescoms  lo  feti  baild  de  tata  1a  sua  terra.'  •—.flqyiward,  vol.  v.  p.  Zll,—Ed* 
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After  this  brief  biop^phical  notice,  I  will  qnote  a  passage 
"which  is  still  more  curious,  and  which  may  serve  a  commen- 
tary on  the  former.  It  belongs  to  an  entirely  descriptive  or 
didactic  piece  bv  Amand  de  Manreil)  in  which  ibis  elegant 
l^nbadour,  while  passing  in  icTiew  the  different  social  condi- 
tions of  his  time  (which  was  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century),  describes  and  estimates  them  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination and  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  Ihen  in  vogue. 
We  will  in  the  first  place  see  in  what  manner  he  speaks  of  the 
chevaliers,  and  liow  ho  discriminates  the  different  kinds  of 
merit  f'>r  which  they  mi^ht  become  distinguished. 

"The  chevaliers  have  diverse  merits,  as  you  can  readily  ima- 
gine. Some  are  good  warriors,  others  are  good  coiid actors 
(hospitallers,  receiving  strangers  and  travellers,  and  entertaining 
them  with  magnificeuce) ;  some  serve  the  ladies  well,  and  others 
are  distingnished  for  the  brilliancy  of  thdr  ams  and  ornaments ; 
some  are  brave  in  chivaMc  enterprises,  and  others  are  agreeable 
at  court  It  is  difficult  to  find  all  these  qnalities  nnitM  in  the 
same  person;  but  h<e  who  possesses  the  most  of  them,  has  ^e 
largest  amount  of  merit  iBat  as  for  him,  who  po^esees  none 
of  them,  though  he  may  bear  the  name  of  chevaher^  X neverthe- 
less do  not  regard  him  such  for  all  that."  * 

After  having  thus  passed  in  review  the  chevaliers,  he  comes 
to  the  commoners,  concerning  whom  he  discourses  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  commoners  have  likewise  several  kinds  of 
merit.  Some  are  persons  of  quality,  and  distinguish  themselves 
by  honorable  actions :  others  are  noble  by  nature,  and  comport 
themselves  accordingly.  There  are  others,  really  gallant,  cour- 
teous, frank,  and  merry,  who,  if  they  are  in  wan^  understand 
the  art  of  pleasing  witn  their  clever  words,  and  who  frequent 
the  courts  to  mMce  themselves  agreeable ;  who,  perfectly  at 
liome  la  the  ways  of  loving  and  serving  the  ladies,  appear  in 
noble  attire  and  figure  to  advantage  at  the  tournaments  and 

*  Urn  long  piece,  ia  the  form  of  an  epi»Ue  of  the  danmxt  kind,  is  fonud  entire  in  Bar* 
BO«Kd,T0Llr.pp.M6-4IS.  TtepMng«nlali^totli*k4|ktiisaftlallMn) 

"Li  cavalier  an  pretz 
8i  cam  aozir  podetz  : 
li  an  fon  boa  icuerrier, 
L'antre  bon  conduchier; 
L'uQ  an  pretz  de  Bcrvir, 
L'antre  de  gen  garnir ; 
li'un  aon  proa  caraliar. 
I/ratr*  «ii  etNi  ptuenmr.** 
eto.f  etc.,  do. 

He  next  gpealr'?  of  the  ladiee : "  Lag  donas  ebsamens  An  pretz  dJrrmmena ;  Las  Tmns 
de  b«lleza,  Laa  autras  de  proeza,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  cornea  the  parage  relative  to  the 
commomri,  here  translated:  '*Li  borzes  eissainoiis  An  pretz  diversamens;  Liunson 
de  Mn%e  B  Cmi  UHm  d'agndatge,"  etc.,  etc.,  mmI  Im^^  el«rg7<  dvrc,  per 
cmtiieM  8«b  hoa  lo  Bial  o'l  b«,  An  pxets,  ^  tem  tfuiSbti,  J^mwm  !•  m  dirti,** 
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martial  sports,  proTinfftiieiiiielTM  oonrteoitt  and  ezcdknt  eom* 
panj  to^ever}  guud  judge.  Of  others,  I  luve  not  a  iroid  to  b»j« 
I  give  them  up  entirely ;  for  him,  who  can  neitiher  do  nor  say 
anything  well,  I  do  not  inelude  among  those  ^om  men  eateem 

or  distinguish  ;  I  do  not  put  him  into  my  ^mm? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  institute  a  more  formal  and  mora 
intimate  comparison  between  that  select  class  of  the  inliabitants 
of  citie**,  which  was  desijEn^ated  by  the  name  of  horguesia^  and 
the  feudal  caste  of  chcTalicrs,  as  far  m  the  tastes,  habits,  seuti- 
mentfi,  and  pretensions  of  chivalry  are  concerned.  And  this 
species  of  moral  identity,  this  de  facto  e<juality  of  the  two  classes 
was  so  striking  and  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  led,  in  some 
cities  at  lea.st,  to  a  political  identity  and  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges. At  Avignon,  for  example,  the  honorcMe  commoners,  as 
they  were  termed,  or  those,  who,  without  hdng  knights,  still 
Uved  after  the  maaner  of  knights,  eDja\  ed  the  same  rights  and 
tiie  0ame  immimities,  aa  the  latter.  Tnis  fact  is  proviMl  by  an 
artide  of  the  ancient  statutes  of  Airiffnon* 

Tt&A  point  being  established,  it  wiU  be  easier  for  me  to  make 
the  reaaer  comprehend  what  I  have  still  further  to  say  respect- 
ing the  chivalry  of  the  South.  I  have  thus  far  only  considered 
it  in  its  influence  on  the  chiefs  or  principal  members  of  the  feu- 
dal cn3te,  rather  tlmn  on  the  entire  order.  But,  re^rded  within 
these  limits,  the  institution  will  not  become  sufficiently  known 
to  us.  It  has  other  interesting  or  curious  sides,  wliich  we  C(  -uld 
scarcely  recognize,  if  we  saw  it  only  at  the  courts  of  kings,  ol 
great  barons,  or  of  wealthy  seignior^^. 

The  sentiments  and  principles  of  chivalry  Lad,  in  fact,  some- 
thing too  elevated  and  too  absolute  about  them,  to  find  their 
free  play  and  full  development  within  the  somewhat  narrow 
circle  Of  feudal  etiquette  and  its  political  interests.  Tlie  higher 
a  bdlght  stood  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  the  more  estenaiTe 
were  nis  relations^  and  the  less  was  ne  able  to  do  aU  that  the 
laws  of  chivalry  required  of  him,  and  to  do  nothing  bat  what 
they  required.  It  could  happiai  (in  fact  it  frequently  did), 
that  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  ambition  as  a  political 
chief  and  his  duty  as  a  knight,  and  in  that  event,  ambition  was 
almost  alwavs  destined  to  carry  tlio  dav.    Such  chevaliers  ha- 

%■'  ■  ■  V 

bitually  compounded,  as  it  were,  ^vith  the  institution  ;  they 
adopted  of  it  all  that  could  embellish,  enliven,  and  give  variety 
to  their  moral  and  social  lii'e,  but  they  were  not  very  partic  ular 
about  it  in  matters  which  were  opposed  to  their  material  in- 
terests. In  short,  the  position  and  the  conveniences  of  a  groat 
feudal  seignior  almost  necessarily  involved  something  that  by 
its  very  natiue  was  cakmlated  to  impede  the  free  play  of  tM 
chiTame  ^firit^  to  curb  it  evttymomentyatfd  on  ifa  nuMlheroe 
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sides.  It  is  true,  we  have  seen  powerful  barons,  sucb  as  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the  dauphin  of  Anvergne,  adher- 
ing to  the  very  letter  of  chivabj,  aud  subordinating  grave 
political  interesta  to  it ;  bat  these  are  carious  exceptions  to  the 
general  ntle,  against  which  thej  prore  nodun^. 

In  order  that  the  principles  of  chivaliT  migSt  be  canied  into 
practice  to  its  ntmoet  limit,  and  in  oroer  ftat  the  institation 
might  approximate^  as  closely  as  possible,  to  its  ideal  end,  it 
was  ahsoloteljr  necessary  that  it  should  extend  itself  to  classes 
of  society  more  disinterested  than  the  higher  feudal  classes,  and 
more  at  liberty  to  perform  whatever  tlio  mfititntion  commanded 
tliat  was  generous,  difficult,  or  hxqw  extrayagant.  Now  such 
classes  existed  at  an  early  date  in  tlie  Bouth  of  France. 

Even  among  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  second  and  tliird  order, 
among  those  more  or  let«8  powerful  vassals,  lio  ordinarily  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  great  barons,  and  rendered  them  military 
service  either  in  payment  for  their  lands  and  chateaux  or  for 
the  offices  and  titlee  ^ieh  they  held  from  them — even  among 
tiiese  seignior-yassals,  I  say^  the  system  of  chiyaliy  had  already 
undergone  remarkable  modiiications  firom  its  very  origin. 

The  title  of  cheralier  beings  in  the  estimation  of  the  fendal 
caste,  the  title  jMn*  iOMsdlmoe^  and  one  which  it  was  customary 
to  add  to  every  other,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  moral 
and  poetical  Instre,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  the  relations  of 
equaiity  and  fraternity,  which  subsisted  be  tween  all  those  wlm 
had  nought  and  obtained  this  title,  whet li or  they  were  snzeruins 
or  va^&als,  must  have  proved  advaiitageuus  to  the  latter.  Tlie 
field  of  chivalric  virtues  opened  a  new  career,  where  the  infe- 
rior had  many  a  chance  of  equalling  or  sorpassing  his  superior 
in  renown  and  glory.  Hie  considevationy  tiierefore,  which  the 
petty  feadat(  rj  haa  wsqoized  in  the  capiieity  of  a  kight,  most 
Bare  plowed  an  additional  means  for  ameliorating  his  condition 
a^  u  vassal. 

Tiie  fact  is,  that  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  Tassals  of  the 
great  feudal  proprietors  had  gained  considerably  in  point  of 
moral  and  political  dignity,  and  that  if  chivalry  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  this  amchoratiou  of  their  lot,  it  neyerthelesB  oonr 
tributud  to  it  eonsiderably.  ' 

Tlie  vagueness,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  mobility  of  the  feu- 
dal law  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  communi- 
cated themselves  necessarily  to  all  the  political  transactions  of 
those  times,  to  the  division  of  territory,  to  the  truces,  the  alli- 
ances, aiui  the  treaties  of  toeace.  These  tnnsactions  being 
nearly  all  of  them  tibe  xesult  of  a  transient  necessity,  were  nearly 
an  of  them  Tiolated,  as  soon  as  tins  necessity  had  tiisappeaiea. 

"WlienJt  waa.reqiii]!ed..to.gi?e  them  a  little  8ecnr%,  the 
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barons,  who  were  the  contracting  parties,  agreed  to  put  thein 
under  the  respective  guaranty  of  their  principal  vassals ;  and 
this  guaranty  was  certainly  at  that  time  tlie  best  that  could  be 
given,  it  being  derived  from  the  very  loree  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  might  have  been  able  to  employ  to  violate  their 
contract  There  are  a  number  of  Boch  treatieB,  concluded  in 
the  cooTBe  of  the  twelfth  centory.  between  seigniors  of  the 
south  of  France,  in  which  eadh  of  toem  prodnces  as  gaarantieB 
for  his  engagementBi  a  certain  number  of  his  principal  cheva- 
liers, who  declare  thenuelTes  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  treaty.  Among  these  treaties,  there  are  some  in  which  it  ia 
expressly  stipulated,  that  the  chevaliers  should  declare  them- 
selves against  their  own  siizerriin,  in  case  the  latter  should  fail 
to  fulfill  \\\^  engagements,  and  that  they  should  compel  him  by 
force  to  keep  them. 

According  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  feudal  law,  every 
suzerain  had  the  ri<i:lit  of  Belecting  any  of  Ids  vassals  as  hostages 
for  the  insurance  ot  liia  promises,  without  the  latter  having  any 
recourse  against  him  in  ease  ut'  treason  or  breaches  of  fioelity. 
The  above-named  clauses  of  the  treaties,  to  which  I  have  just 
allnded,  may  be  regarded  as  striking  exceptions  to  these  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  not  so  mnch  in  accordance  with  the  spint  of 
fendalism  as  with  that  of  chivalry,  in  which  peace  was  tlie  ulti- 
mate object,  before  which  the  accidental  conventions  of  political 
fendalism  occasionally  vanished  into  insignificance. 

Among  the  different  transactions  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
iiist  described,  there  were  some  in  which  the  mediation  of  the 
knights  of  a  great  baron,  as  his  res])onsible  guaranties,  entered 
still  more  especially  into  the  spirit  and  object  of  chivalry. 
Tliey  were  those  in  which  seeunty  for  the  fultillment  of  pro 
mises,  made  for  the  advantage  or  the  honor  of  a  lady,  was  re- 
quired. 

I  have  already  noticed  elsewhere,  with  what  facility  the 
feudal  seigniors  repudiated  their  wives,  whenever  they  could 
add  to  their  power  or  theur  territory  by  the  act  ^  It  hence  often 
happened,  that  women,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  chances 
of  tnis  dreaded  repudiation,  wonld  stipulate,  in  the  marriage 
contracts,  for  positive  guaranties  on  this  subject,  and  dep^id 
njpon  the  chevaliers  and  vassals  of  their  husbands  for  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  these  agreements.  Thus,  for  example,  to  cite  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  the  kind,  when  William  VII.,  seignior  of  Mont- 
pellier,  was  married  to  Matilda  of  Burc^rnndy  (in  1150),  tlio 
latter  demanded  security  for  heavy  damages,  in  case  she 
should  happen  to  be  repudiated  ;  and  eighteen  of  the  principal 
chevaliers  of  WilUam  engaged  with  an  oath  to  interlere  with 
all  their  power,  to  guarantee  to  Matilda  the  stipulated  adran- 
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tagcs,  if  she  should  ever  happen  to  Bufier  any  injustice  in  thii 
respect. 

In  thiB  and  in  Bimflar  cases,  which  were  of  Sequent  oocoiv 
rence,  chi?alry  adopted  a  legal  form  of  action ;  the  Taasals 

became  itB  organs  at  the  risk  of  coming  into  collision  wi&  tiidr 
leigniorB,  ont  of  love  for  their  favorite  institation.  Thia  is  still 
another  point  on  which  chivalrj  wag  in  a  sort  of  oppoattion  to 
fendalism. 

But  hesides  these  chevaliers  attached  in  the  capacity  of  feud- 
atories to  their  courts,  to  tlieir  government,  or  tu  tlieir  person, 
the  great  feudal  proprietors  had  other  chevaliers  in  their  armies, 
who  served  them  for  a  stipulated  lengtli  of  time,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  pecuniary  reward,  and  who,  not  holding  any  land  in 
fee  froui  tLeni,  were  simply  thcii'  men-at-arms,  without  being 
properly  their  vassals. 

Theee  warriors,  though  most  generally  of  the  feudal  race,  did 
not  strictiv  belong  to  the  feadal  order,  in  which,  or  rather  bj 
the  side  of  which,  they  only  figured  aa  a  sort  of  appendix  or 
accessory. 

Thia  species  of  military  service  was  by  its  verj  nature  more 
temporary,  free,  and  changeable  than  that  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  territorial  vassalage,  and  the  knights  who  thus 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  counts,  formed  a  numer- 
ons  class  in  the  ensemble  of  the  chivalric  order,  and  one  dis- 
tinct from  every  otiier.  Instead  of  being  to  a  certain  extent 
attached  to  the  soil  of  a  feoti*,  and  consequently  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  one  and  the  same  suzerain,  these  knights  were  volun- 
tary, itinerant,  and  at  liberty  to  carry  their  bravery  wherever 
tiiey  might  be  able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

llie  Koven^  poems  are  full  of  allnsions  to  the  cheTaliers, 
who  were  thus  exempt  from  feudel  trammels.  They  represent 
-them  as  always  reaay  to  quit  the  seignior,  with  whom  thej 
were  displeased,  and  to  look  for  another  one  more  wortiij  of 
them,  amdd  of  nothing  but  long  intervals  of  peace,  upon  the 
watch  for  every  war,  and  sure  to  be  well  received  wherever 
there  was  one. 

Large  numbers  of  these  chevaliers  were  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  service  of  the  same  master,  and  then  they  consti- 
tuted a  particular  corps  of  the  regular  army,  of  which  all  the 
members  were,  by  virtue  of  their  equality  of  rank,  subjected  to 
the  same  discipline,  the  satne  government,  bound  by  the  same 
obligations,  and  in  possession  of  the  same  privileges* 

It  18  to  this  elass  of  chevaliers,  tiiat  many  of  the  cbaraeteria- 
tica  and  nsua^es,  vaguely  recorded  in  historical  documents  as 
the  characteristics  and  usages  of  chivalnr,  are  more  especially 
to  be  attributed.  It  was  tto  com mon  rale  of  their  eooduot  and 
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of  their  service,  when  a  number  of  them  found  themselves  as- 
sociated in  the  pay  of  the  same  seignior,  that,  more  than  anj- 
thing  elAB,  made  AWaliy  a  militaiy  inalatatlon. 

The  pontiTO  and'regolatiTe  part  of  this  institation  is 
little  known  at  pramiti  and  we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent it  was  uniform  or  not  bo  in  the  different  oonntries  of 
Europe,  where  ohiyah7  was  in  force.  Of  all  these  eountriei^ 
8pain  is  perhaps  the  one  which  might  offer  ns  the  most  ves^ 
ti^'og  of  the  organization  of  thope  voluntary  chevaliers  into 
particular  corps  of  the  amiy,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  collection  of  laws  and  uBages,  compiled 
by  Kin^  Alpnonso  X.,  under  the  title  of  "The  Seven  Parts" 
(ia^  ISute  Parti(las\  furnishes  us  a  few,  on  which  I  shall 
dwell  for  a  moiueut,  and  bo  jimch  the  more  readily,  as  they  are 
not  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain.  They  have  ewj 
appearance  of  representing  what  was  taking  place  north  of  the 
iTrenees. 

Acoordinff  to  this  document,  the  common  discipline  of  the 
▼olnntary  chevaliers  was  different  in  times  of  peace  from  what 
it  was  in  times  of  war,  and  extended  to  the  mmutest  detaik  of 
their  government.   Everything  was  prescribed  by  law,  even 

to  the  color  of  their  dress.  T]ie  red,  the  yellow,  the  green,  in 
a  word,  the  lively,  striking,  and  agreeable  coloro  ^vere  selected. 
Everything  rehiring  to  their  mode  of  life  was  to  contribute  to 
their  alacrity  and  self-coniideiice.  The  brown,  the  grey,  and 
every  sombre  color  would  have  njipeared  on  them  i\a  :i  pign  of 
sadness  or  dejection,  and  dejection  was  in  their  estimation  tan- 
tamount to  cowardice.* 

Their  mode  of  life  in  times  of  war  appears  to  have  been 
atrielly  regulacted  and  very  rigid.  They  had  two  lepaste  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  at  a  very  early  hoV)  the  other  after  sunset 
in  the  evening.  The  first  of  these  repasts  was  very  moderate^ 
so  that,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wounded  dunng  the  dsji 
their  wounds  might  be  attended  with  leas  serious  consequences. 
Their  evening  repast  was  the  principal  one.  But  in  the  even- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  morning,  they  were  intentionally  supplied 
with  none  but  viands  of  tho  coarsest  kind,  and  with  wme  of 
indifferent  quality.  Between  their  repasts  they  drank  only 
water,  except  in  excessively  hot  weather,  when,  they  were 
allowed  to  add  a  little  vinegar  to  their  water. 

While  they  were  eneaged  in  active  warfare,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  tau:  to  them  about  it;  but  in  times  of 
peace,  the  matter  seemed  leas  supeiAuous,  and  in  order  to  keep 

•  Compare  Tju  SitU  Pariidas  del  rey  Alfonto  i!  Sabio.  Madrid,  1807.  The  Taws 
r^tatiDg  Um  actioiM  aod  life  of  th«  kiughta       couuioed  in  the  XXluH  Titalo  ol  th» 
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their  coun^  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  whicli  might  be  c billed 
into  requisition  every  moment,  a  lecture  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose was  delivered  before  them  during  their  repasts.  It  was 
customary  to  read  to  them  some  real  or  iictitioiis  narrative  of 
ancient  wsn  or  of  the  gallant  ozploita  of  the  chevalierb  of  olden 
thaos)  and  in  defiralt  of  written  ntatorias  of  tiiie  Idnd,  they  had 
tiie  heroic  ballads  of  the  Jongleon. 

But  independently  of  the  particular  dntiet,  which  reeolted 
from  their  common  organization  and  Bervice,  the  yoluntary 
knights,  like  all  the  rest,  were  honnd  by  the  generous  dnties  of 
chivalry,  to  defend  the  ^vealr  against  the  strong,  to  work  for 
the  reestablishment  of  order,  wlierever  thej  saw  it  disturbed, 
to  the  re^cctful  service  of  the  ladies,  and  to  the  defence  of  re» 
ligion.  There  is  even  a  usage,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
stronger  and  more  considerate  intention  on  their  part  to  fulfill 
these  duties.  It  was  a  common  custom  among  them  to  get  an 
indelible  mark  imprinted  on  their  richt  arm  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  the  objeet  of  which  was  to  Temind  them  of  their  devoirs. 

Theee  few  traitB  of  the  andent  common  discipline  of  the  vo» 
Inntanr  knights  wiE  snflBoe  to  show,  that  theur  condition  aa 
ehevafiers  had  somefliing  more  fixed  and  earnest  abont  it  than 
that  of  the  isolated  barons  and  sei^iors  of  the  ch&teanx.  The 
institution  presents  itself  under  a  simpler  and  more  austere  fom 
among  them  than  among  the  rest. 

It  was,  however,  after  all  not  in  these  little  corps  of  the 
regular  army,  that  chivalry  eould  attain  to  its  highest  develop- 
meat,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  consider. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  and  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  civilization  in  the  soutli  of  France,  than  the  connec- 
tion or  rather  the  intimate  union  between  chivalrjr  and  poetry. 
This  union  took  place  in  ev^ery  sense  and  in  Sjpte  of  all  Ihe 
obstacles,  which  the  social  and.  political  oonremences  seemed 
to  oppose  to  it  From  the  moment  that  Ioto  had  become  a  soit 
of  enltiiB  and  its  songs  a  species  of  hymns,  the  poetic  tal^t 
became  almost  the  necessary  complement  of  diiyalric  gallantly 
an<d  consequently  of  chivalry  itself.  Every  seignior,  great  or 
small,  was  required  to  know  something  about  the  art  of  making 
Tcrses  and  exerted  himself  to  make  some ;  he  who  did  not 
write  was  at  least  supposed  to  like  and  to  aj^reciate  those  of 
others. 

Of  nearly  five  hundred  southern  Troubadours,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  half  at  least  are  from  the  feudal 
*  classes. 

This  general  demand  for  poetry,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
aoeiety,  proved  a  strong  incitement  to  the  in&ior  olassos  tn 
enltiyate  this  art,  and  every  other  connaeted  witii  it  Sveiy 
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commoner,  the  son  of  every  lahurer  or  serf,  who  might  become 
distinguished  in  it,  was  sure  of  fmUiiig  it  a  passport  to  boine 
one  01  the  petty  feudal  courts  of  hie  time,  and  of  being  wel- 
come whmm  ne  might  ehooie  to  present  hiinself. 

This  flociflL  importance  of  the  poets  by  profession  gaye  rise  to 
something  more  than  mere  relations  of  patronage  and  ami^ 
between  these  poets  and  their  rirab  of  the  feimal  race.  B 
led  to  an  intimate  approximation,  a  sort  of  amalgamation  of 
the  two  classes. 

In  consequence  of  the  division  of  property,  as  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  fi  multitude  of  tiefs  of  moderate  extent 
became  at  last  so  comniinuted  as  no  longer  to  afibrd  tlic  means 
of  an  easy  subsistence  to  its  too  nemerous  proprietors,  with 
whom  the  merry  and  brilliant  life  of  chevaliers  was  conse- 
quently utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  not  unfreqnently 
happened,  that  the  manor  of  a  miserable  chateau,  the  puj>ula- 
tiou  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty  men,  was  divided  between 
three  or  four  brothers  or  cousins,  who  lired  there  in  a  state  of 
the  most  nnchivalrie  anxiety  and  distress.  It  was  then  almost 
indispensably  necessary  that  some  of  them  shonld  go  elsewhere 
in  search  of  their  fortmies,  and  those  that  went  were  inTariably 
snch  as  had  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligenoe  and  energy  of 
character. 

Some,  without  any  other  possession  but  their  horse  and  anns, 
threw  tnemselves  into  the  adventurous  careers  of  chivalry. 
Others,  to  whom  the  poetical  professions  appeared  more  invjt- 
ing,  became  masters  of  c^allantry  and  courtesy,  Troubad  airs 
and  Jongleurs  even;  and  tliey  thus  easily  found  iu  tlie  chateaux 
of  others  the  agreeable  life  and  the  consideration,  which  would 
always  have  been  wanting  to  them  in  their  own.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  suspiciou,  that  the  profession  of  Trouba- 
dour in  a  poor  feudal  proprietor,  was  ever  looked  upon  a:s 
derogatory  to  his  rank  as  a  cbeTalier. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Troubadour  by  profession,  whatew 
might  have  been  the  eiass  of  society  he  was  oom  in,  provided  he 
had  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  in  his  art  and  a  libersd  seig- 
nior for  his  patron  or  his  friend,  could  always  rise  without  any 
difficulty  to  the  rank  of  a  chevalier.  All  tliat  he  was  required 
to  do  was  to  express  his  desire  to  that  effect,  and  to  exhibit  a 
little  inclination  for  war,  for  tournaments,  and  for  other  chival- 
ric  exercises.  Tliore  wns,  therefore,  in  society,  a  constant 
transition  from  the  poetical  professions  to  cluyalry  and  from 
chivalry  to  the  poetical  professions. 

These  Troubadour  chevaliers  and  chevalier  Troubadours, 
these  nobles  in  wlioni  the  poetic  genius  and  that  of  chivalry 
were  indivisibly  united,  could  never  have  tianacended  the 
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ordinary  limits  of  their  respective  classes  witbont  a  flort  of  In* 
dividnal  energy  and  orifftnalitj.  There  were  necessarily 
among  thorn  men  of  a  resUeas  oharaeter^  of  delicate  Feiitinientt 
and  of  a  lively  imagination  ;  men  who  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  cxaltinn-  and  consolidating  the  alliance  lietween  poetry 
and  military  prowess.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  such 
men  not  to  have  carried  sometlniif^  of  their  character,  of  the 
exalted  turn  and  poetical  tone  of  their  ideas  into  the  usages 
of  chivalry.  They  ii;itn rally  constituted  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  inj^enious  portion  of  tlio  chivalric  order,  consequently 
the  one  which  was  oest  calculated  to  introduce  into  the  exer- 
cues,  the  piaettoes  and  opinions  of  chivakv,  the  modificationa 
and  innovatioiis  by  wfaieh  the  latter,  as  a  living  and  chan^ng 
institntioni  followed  tiie  progreanye  refinementa  of  society. 
Too  poor  to  aienaliae  themselves  by  any  acts  of  prodigalitv,  of 
liberality  or  oi  courtly  magnificence,  like  the  cheralierB  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  feudal  order,  they  were,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, independent  of  all  the  social  and  political  con- 
veniences at  variance  with  those  of  chivalry.  "\Vliatcver  plans 
they  might  conceive  for  tho  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
institution,  they  were  at  liberty  to  put  in  practice.  Having  no 
positive  interests  of  their  own  to  manage,  and  no  Bacrificcs  to 
make  to  the  decorum  of  an  eminent  rauk,  they  could  v.*ith 
honor,  undertake  new  enter|)ri^es,  and  strange  ones  oven,  pro- 
vided tiiev  were  only  included  witliin  tlie  scope  of  chivalric 
ideas. 

After  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  existence  of  this 
almost  exdtisively  poetical  class  of  knights,  I  think  it  will  be 
easier  to  comprehend  certain  developments  of  chivalry,  which 
may  be  denominated  its  poetical  developments.  Of  these 
knight-errantry  is  one  of  toe  most  prominent.  This  depart- 
ment of  chivaiiy,  with  the  idea  of  w^nich  the  romances  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  associated  so  much 
ridicule,  wa)=5  nevertheless  in  its  principle  nothing  more  than 
the  most  direct  and  rigorous  application  of  the  nonlost  precept 
of  chivalry,  that  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

After  the  inbtitution  had  extended  itself  from  the  class  of 
feudal  proprietors  to  men,  who,  though  for  tlie  most  part  des- 
cended troiii  the  ancient  Germanic  conquerors,  had  nevertheless 
nothing  more  than  a  pecuniary  salary  for  their  services  to 
depend  npon,  it  was  natural  that  there  shonld  be  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  and  of  a  more  adventuresome 
disposition  among  these  men,  who,  instead  of  waiting  on  some 
fixed  post  for  the  occasions  of  defending  the  oppressed,  were 
prompted  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  these  oocaaions. 

It  IS  an  nnSoabted  fac^  that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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where  there  were  chev  aliers,  there  was  a  particular  class  of 
them  which  was  designated  by  the  title  of  Kiiights-errant.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  iiiuti  ve  of  this  appellation  was  every- 
where the  same ;  that  everywhere  it  was  applied  to  warriors, 
who,  lui  the  purpose  of  givinff  proof  of  their  bravery,  their 
strength  and  mtrepidityy  w«Dt  mta  dlttsnt  eoontrieB  in  Midi 
of  opportanilies  for  protectiiiff  the  oppressed,  o£  Im^vnig 
dangers,  in  short,  of  exploits  sno  adTentnres. 

This  usage  must  have  been  auite  common  in  1241  among  tho 
English  knights,  since  we  find  that  Henry  IIL  conceiTed  the 
idea  of  subj  ecting  it  to  the  same  tax  with  that  of  the  touraamenta* 
It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  knights- 
crrant  originally  passed  from  reality  into  the  romances,  althon£rh 
the  Intter  may  have  pubsequently  contributed  to  impart  a 
greater  c  xtcnt  aud  importance  to  the  fimctions  and  proiiasaioD. 
of  the  former. 

It  is  in  the  poetical  monuments  of  Foutliern  France,  that  I 
find  the  most  ancient  indinitioiis  of  knight-errantry,  and  it  is 
in  the  same  country  that  the  chivalric  manners  appear  to  me 
to  present  the  most  decided  tendency  to  this  particular  modifi- 
cation of  the  system.  The  allasions  to  mots  and  ideas  of 
knight-errantfj  are  not  rsre  in  the  writings  of  the  IVoalMiidoiirB, 
bat  ihey  do  not  teach  ns  anything  of  special  interest  or  import- 
ance on  this  branch  of  the  institution.  Upon  the  idtole  we 
can  only  conelade  from  them,  that  the  condition  of  the  knight^ 
errant  was  rather  accidental  and  transitory  than  fixed  and  per- 
manent,  every  chevalier  being  at  liberty  to  put  himseli  in 
quest  of  adventures  for  a  limited  time,  and  afterward  again  to 
resume  the  course  of  his  habitual  life.  The  chagrins,  the 
spites,  and  the  caprices  of  love,  to  which  every  knight  was 
more  or  less  subjected,  must  frequently  have  become  a  motive 
for  his  courting  the  hardships  and  solitude  of  that  savage  life, 
which  the  redresser  of  wrongs  or  the  seeker  of  marvellous 
adventures  was  so  fond  of  leading. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  Bambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  alYonbadour 
from  whom  I  hare  already  had  occasion  to  qnote  some  Terses, 
contains  a  yery  remarkable  passage,  in  whicn  he  declares  his 
intention  of  entering  knight-errantry,  which  he  then  takes  oc- 
casion to  describe  in  a  yery  precise  and  liyely  manner.  Says 
he:  "Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  nmning,- protracted  yigils, 
priyations  and  fatigoe  shall  henceforth  be  my  pastime.  Armed 
with  wood,  with  iron,  and  with  steel,  I  will  endure  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Tlie  forests  and  sequestered  paths 
shall  be  my  dwelling.  Dcscorta  and  sirventes  shall  hereafter 
take  the  ])hice  of  my  songs  of  love;  and  Pll  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong." 
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The  alhisions  of  the  Provencal  poets  to  the  existence  and  condi- 
tion of  knijij^hts-erraiit  do  not  represent  ihem,  as  do  the  romances, 
as  always  isolated  and  on  the  lookout  for  adventures,  where 
every  one  is  firmly  resolved  to  share  neither  the  glory  nor  the 
danger  with  any  one  else.  They  show,  on  the  contrary,  that 
quite  freqoendy  several  of  them  trayeUed  togeUieri  who^  to  all 
appearancee,  were  tempoiarily  aflaociafeed  for  a  eommoii  enter- 
priae  or  aeareh ;  and  it  waa,  m  fact,  only  throngh  the  aid  of 
sw^  aaBOclationfl  that  they  had  the  chance  of  accomjpliiiuiig 
anything  of  importance  for  the  object  of  tbdr  iastitation. 

In  the  poetic  descriptionB  of  wars,  of  encampmeDtB,  and  of  ^ 
battlc5<,  in  which  the  Tronbndonrs  delighted — descriptions  gene- 
rally full  of  truth  and  energy — the  idea  of  knight-errantry  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  ordinary  and  acknowledged  accessory,  which  / 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  chevaliers  frequently  descended 
from  the  eminence  of  their  ideal  tasks,  as  chamj-ions  for  the 
defence  ot  leebieneos  and  innocence,  in  order  to  particijpate  in 
the  vulgar  quarrels  between  the  kings  and  powerful  seigniors, 
deeiding  nnaonbtedlj  in  &vor  of  the  one  wfib  could  offer  them 
Hm  graateet  reward :  and  thia  ia  one  of  the  sides  by  wludi  kaight- 
enmntry  was  bropgnt  into  contact  with  the  regular  amjr  oi  the 
voluntary  chevaliers,  and  where  it  tended  to  coalesce  with  it. 

But  the  poetical  and  historical  monuments  of  the  soath  of 
France  and  of  Catalonia  make  mention  of  another  species  of 
chevaliers,  which  seems  to  have  the  most  direct  and  mtimato 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  knis^litfi-crrant,  but  wliich  is  never- 
theless distiijct  from  it  in  something  more  than  tlie  mere  name. 
Tiie  historians  and  poets  designate  these  kniiclits  with  the  name 
of  cavalier  salvatge^  or  savage  chevaliers.  There  are  acconnts 
of  military  expeditions,  in  which  they  figure  simply  as  warriors. 
But  there  are  laws  in  which  thev  are  regardea  with  disfkvor, 
and  in  which  we  peroeiTe  a  manifest  intention  to  brand  and  to 
diseonrage  thdr  mode  of  life.  '  In  12)34^  James  the  First,  king 
of  Aragon,  prohibited  In  an  ezmss  article  of  eertmn  eonstitu- 
tiona,  whidi  he  was  then  pnblishinff,  the  practice  of  making 
eayage  knights.  Another  artide  of  the  same  constitution  seems 
to  put  this  class  of  chevaliers  upon  a  level  with  the  Jongleurs ; 
it  prohihits  the  extension  of  a  gratuity  to  any  Jongleur, 
\vhether  man  or  woman,  or  to  any  cavalier  mlvaige.  Finally, 
there  i.^  f^till  extant  a  [)iccc*  of  Pioven^i  poetry,  in  which  the 
title  of  Jontrleur  and  tliat  of  savaqe  chevaher  are  likewise  nsso- 
ciated,  and  in  such  a  maiiuer  as  Lo  iuud  us  to  suspect  a  certain 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  piece  in  ^nestion,  which  is  probablj  a  few  years  anterior 
to  the  constitutions  just  quoted,  is  a  satirical  tenson  between 
Bertrand  of  Lamanon,  a  chevalier  fr<nn  the  conrt  of  the  Count 
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of  Provence,  and  a  Troubadour  by  the  name  of  Don  G^ingo^ 
concerning  wliora  we  liave  very  little  information.  Bertr:in(i 
reproaches  or  banters  the  latter  on  account  of  his  frequent 
changes  uf  profession  and  condition.  It  begins  in  tiie  follow- 
ing strain : 

Friend  Gnigo,  were  I  desirouB  of  knowing  tbe  fleereto  of 
every  profeaiioi^  I  should  stand  in  need  of  thj  abiUtir  and 
skill,  since  thon  hast  practised  all  of  them.  For  tboa  wert^  in 
the  first  jilace,  and  for  a  long  time,  oorratier  {{^,  go-between)^ 
after  which  tliou  wast  elevated  to  the  rank  of  servaDt-at-anns, 
to  rob  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  wherever  thoneonldst  find  them. 
Thou  next  becamst  a  Jongleur  (singer)  of  verses  and  songs, 
and  now  we  see  thee  on  the  pinnacle  of  honor,  since  the  Count 
of  Provence  has  created  thee  kniglit  savage."  * 

The  most  probable  inference,  tliat  we  draw  from  data 
vague  as  these,  is,  that  these  savac^e  ]<iiiii;ht8  were  of  an  inferior 
oraer,  who  combined  the  profession  uf  aims  with  that  of  itiner* 
ant  singers  or  reciters  of  poetry,  and  who  lived  by  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  by  both  of  them  at  once,  as  the  occasion  might 
re(|uire.  This  was,  therefore,  an  additional  point  of  contact 
between  the  poetic  professions  and  the  fendal  classes.  I  am, 
however,  incltned  to  believe  that  the  ifwrticiilar  srade  of  ohi- 
Talrj  designated  bj  the  epithet  savage^  in  contra&tinction  to 
the  courteotiSy  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  inferior  nude  of 
the  poetic  class,  for  that  of  the  Jongleurs ;  from  which  we  niight 
eonci  lude  that  the  latter  were  not  admitted,  as  wm  the  IVoumi- 
dours,  to  the  honors  and  privileges  of  chivalry  proper. 

The  festivals,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  nud  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again,  where  the  ideas  of  chi- 
valry were  reduced  to  practice  and  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
spectacles;  those  military  exercises,  where  the  adventures  of 
knight-errantry  were  represented,  must  all  be  counted  aiiiong 
the  number  of  poetic  rehnements  introduced  into  chivalry  from 
the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
tories.  Bnt  these  are  not  the  only  ones,  nor  even  the  most 
atriking.  We  must  add  to  them  a  variety  of  gallant  usages, 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  enamored  knights,  as  so  many  methods 
of  proving  tlieir  devotion,  their  loyalty  uid  their  admiration 
for  the  ladies  of  their  choice. 

*  BajTQoaard,  vol.  v.  p.  73: 

**  Amicx  Gaigo,  be  m'assaut  de  tos  sens. 
Car  de  mestiera  toI»  apenre  cals  iob^ 
Qae  trotien  fos  ana  longa  sazon 
Puejs  aaza  dir  que  pagiesi  •  tljnrrat 
Qii'  emb1ava<«  buoti^,  bocxs,  fedaa  e  mootoc^ 
Paeis  fos  ioglani  de  dir  rcrs  e  cbanaoa ; 
Ar  Mt  pofais  a  maior  onranwn," 
Bio.,  ete.— ^d. 
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Such  is,  among  others,  the  custom  of  challenging  the  first 
comer)  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  word  pronounced  or  an 
opinion  advsQciBd  m  honor  of  a  iBiiy,  These  challenges,  how- 
eror  extravagant  ihej  might  be,  were  none  lihe  leas  in  haimonj 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  At  a  time  when  everything  was 
decided  and  proved  bj  personal  force  and  bravery,  there  could 
be  nothing  strange  in  the  idea  that  a  chevalier  should  have  re- 
course to  them  ^r  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  liveliest  and 
profonndest  of  his  convictions.  In  the  earliest  times  of  chivalry, 
a  knight  considered  it  a  distinguished  service  to  the  ladies,  if 
he  foiiG^ht  to  prove  the  innocence  of  one  who  incurred  the  risk 
of  peri^hiiij^  as  the  victim  of  a  capital  accusation;  but  when 
love  had  become  the  chief  motive  of  all  chivalrie  actions,  he 
scarcely  thought  that  he  was  doing  enough  for  them,  if  he 
maintained  publicly,  at  any  risk  and  in  the  face  of  every  oppo- 
nent,  that  they  were  handiome,  diacreet,  and  worthy  of  aoirara- 
tion* 

We  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  another  gallant  usage,  still 
more  singular,  more  passionately  followed,  and  perhaps  as  gene- 
ral as  that  of  those  enthusiastic  challenges  in  honor  of  the  iwlies, 
althou^  the  Proven9al  monmnents  do  not  offer  so  many  mani- 
fest traces  of  its  existence. 

This  was  a  quite  pccnliar  mode  of  consecrating  one's  self  to 
the  services,  or,  I  bhould  rather  say,  to  the  cultus  of  the  ladies. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  sort  of  vow,  analogous  to  the 
religions  vows,  the  visible  sign  of  which  was  a  peculiar  cut  of 
the  iiair,  or  perhaps  a  circular  tonsure  on  the  top  of  the  liead, 
in  imitation  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  Granet,  a  cnevalier  Trou- 
badonr  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  satirical 
piece  directed  against  Sordel  of  Mantna,  who  was  then  a  refu- 
gee in  Provence,  advises  him  to  adopt  this  sort  of  tonsure,  as  a 
means  of  future  success,  in  imitation  of  upward  of  a  hundred 
other  chevaliers,  who  had  their  heads  shaved  for  the  good 
Countess  of  Ehodez.* 

These  men,  who  regarded  love  from  such  an  exalted  point  of 
view,  were  neither  great  barons  nor  powerful  feudatories  ;  they 
were  most  generally  poor  chevaliers,  with  either  no  hef  ut  all 
or  with  one  of  but  trifling  value,  on  whom  the  changes  of  poli- 
tics liad  scarcely  any  eftect,  and  who  had  no  better  chances  for 
happiness,  for  fortune  and  renown  than  to  follow  freely  the 
most  exalted  inspirations  of  their  imagination  and  their  Iieart. 

*  Ra7iif)nnrr!,  toI.  t.  p.  17'i.  The  pn-^ms^e  in  quei^tloa  i|  MOtetMd  i&  §M  MMI  tO  • 
piece  entiilcd  Coblas  d'km  Uiu>rKT.   It  kh     folio w a : 

**  Per  1ft  eonlMift  de  Rodet  velen 

An  fftfl  tor  cap  cavalier  mrLi??  rle  cen; 
E  S  EH  Horde!  se  vol  gArdar  de  failla 
Boa  tttjp  nfam,  •  Ja  dm  MB  U  valllA."— M 
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Tlie  biographical  fragments  relative  to  the  Troubadours  funiish 
us  curious  particnlarB  in  buppoi  t  of  this  general  fact.  Of  the 
knigliU  iiieiitioned  in  tliiR  fraginent,  who  were  more  or  les^  dijy- 
tinguislied  as  poets,  the  niajority  belonged  to  the  inferior  claases 
of  the  feudal  order,  and  several  are  expressly  designated  as  re- 
markablo  for  their  poverty  and  the  obscurity  of  their  eitiiatiQtt 
in  life.  Kow  it  is  lureeisely  to  fliis  portion  ti  the  cU:T«liie 
<under,  whidi  was  tiie  most  poeticely  the  most  eiitbii8lastte» 
most  free,  and  the  most  disinterested,  that  nearly  all  the  deli> 
eate^  profomid  and  touching  traitSy  eharacteriatie  of  chtralrie 
love^  must  he  referred. 

In  this  middle  olass  of  cheTaliers  wo  roust  likewise  include, 
in  spite  of  his  princely  title,  the  celebrated  Geoffrey  Kudel, 
who  from  the  mere  report  of  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  the 
Conntess  of  Tripoli  (who  was  of  the  house  of  Toulouse),  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  passion  for  her,  that  he  celebrated 
her  for  a  long  time  in  his  versef^.  Carried  away  at  last  by  the 
desire  of  seeing  her,  he  embarked  for  Syria,  was  taken  mor- 
tally sick  at  Bca  and  arrived  at  Trij'oli  only  to  breathe  his  last ; 
still  batibfied,  however,  to  have  purchased  at  this  price  even  the 
happiness  of  beholding  for  a  moment  the  beantiAu  piinceas,  the 
object  of  his  long  reyeries,  and  to  see  her  tonehea  by  his  vn* 
tunelj  death.* 

It  IS  only  among  personages  of  this  condition  that  we  ooald 
expect  to  find  examples  similar  to  that  of  Pons  de  Capdneilh^ 
a  knight  from  the  Tieinitj  of  Pay,  who  after  having  lesl  Ade- 
laide de  MerccBur,  the  wife  of  a  seignior  of  Auvergne,  whom 
he  had  sung,  adored  and  served  nntu  her  death,  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  do  in  this  world,  except  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  die  with  his  arms  in  his  hnndB.f 

It  was  in  these  same  ranks  of  chivalry  that  the  ladies  had  the 
best  chance  for  finding  servants,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
pruiiipt  obedience  to  their  piuhibitionb  and  conuuauds,  whom 
they  by  a  mere  word  could  send  to  the  wars  against  the  in- 
fidels beyond  the  sea  or  beyond  the  Pyreuee&  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  slightest  of  their  favors  oTcr-psId  by  years  of 
hardship  and  of  peiils-HMnrsnt8|  whose  offences  they  vers  all 
sore  of  Deing  able  to  pnniah,  those  even  which  resolted  fiom 
the  exccflses,  the  caprices  and  the  idle  curiosities  ^  love.  Ex- 
amples analogoiis  to  that  of  William  de  Balaan  and  hia  lady 

•  Hie  Prorenrfil  account  of  thii  adrentnre  It  fomid  fn  KaTDonard,  toI.  t.  pape  1«5- 

Tt  addi-i :  "Ft  lella  In  ft-t/,  linnruilunion  RC-pt'llir  t-n  In  mni'ton  dt-l  Temple  Tripnl  :  e 
pois  on  [iqiu  I  metcia  ilia  eUa  ae  rendet  mooga,  per  la  dolor  que  ella  ac  de  lui  e  ttc  la  aoa 
Biort."—  Ed. 

t  ^be  Provencal  biographer  nap  :  "Et  ametpcr  fimor  Tnn  doHR  Abtais  de  Morcner. 
.  .  .  .  Mout  Tamava  e  la  lauzava,  e  fee  it  lieta  mautaa  booaa  canaos.  £  tant 
quan  cla  visauet  nun  nrnut  autra;  e  qnant  elafQniiiK|i|9lNfnMBlApaael0Slnaiir| 
e  iaimoric.''  BajriiouM^t  voL  t.  p,  8M.~>g<. 
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for  inserting  it  here. 

William  do  Balaun,  from  the  environs  of  Moritpcllier,  an 
excellent  chevalier  and  Troubadour  (to  use  the  lanpruage  of  the 
Provenyal  documents^,  loved  and  served  Guilielmina  de  Ta- 
viac,  the  lady  of  a  gei^Dior  of  that  name.*  He  had  ol>ta,ined 
from  lier  every  favor,  that  he  had  ventured  to  soiicit;  but  he 
aspired  to  the  greatest  possible  felicity  in  lore  and  was  not  sura 
ofhaTing  as  je/t  altalMd  to  it.  Uodir  the  impression^  that  the 
kappinm  of  leooviriiig  the  love  d  Iub  lady  might  be  greator 
thta  that  of  obtoinini^  it  for  the  fint  time,  he  took  it  into  lua 
bead  to  try  the  experiment  'SU  aooordin^ly  pietended  to  be 
angry  with  Gnillelniina,  ceaaed  to  pay  her  nis  cnstomary  atten< 
tions,  repelled  all  the  tender  efforts  by  whieh  ahe  endeavored 
to  bend  his  mind,  and  repelled  them  with  so  mnch  obstinacy 
and  hardness,  that  the  laay  tinally  became  indignant  and  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  insensate  man  forever.  The  just  and 
real  indignation  of  the  lady  immediately  put  an  end  to  the 
feigned  anger  of  the  chevalier.  He  presented  himself  in  order 
to  crave  her  pardon  and  to  explain  the  error,  but  the  lady  re- 
fused id  listen  to  him.  The  quarrel  had  already  lasted  for 
Beyeral  days,  wben  Bernard  of  Aiidiue  interposed  to  pnt  an  end 
to  it.  After  many  aolicitatiQiia,  tbe  ladr  of  Taviae  replied  liial 
aba  woM  eoueat  to  pardon  William,  bnt  only  on  conditiona, 
in  the  exaction  of  which  ahe  vrofessed  herself  inexorable ;  thej 
were»  that  William  by  way  oi  gratitude  and  as  a  punishment 
hia  folly,  should  suffer  one  of  his  finger-naila  to  be  palled 
ont,  which  he  was  to  present  to  her  on  his  knees,  at  tlie  same 
time  eonfessing  his  guilt  and  asking  her  pardon  in  a  poem 
which  he  was  to  com  peso  expressly  for  the  oecasion.  All  these 
conditions  were  acce])ted  and  fulfilled  by  the  repenting  Wil- 
liam, who  undoubtedly  now  knew,  at  this  expense,  whether 
the  hap|>iness  of  recovering  his  lady  was  greater  tlian  that  of 
conq^ueriug  her,  but  who  prudently  kept  the  discovery  to 
himself.* 

Finally,  it  waa  atill  ihia  middle  ebwa  of  knldithood,  whieh 
introdnoed  the  sanction  of  religion  into  lore,  which,  regarding 
the  aentimental  union  of  a  lady  and  a  cheyuier  as  serious  and 
aacred  as  marriage  itself,  employed  the  intenrention  of  a  priest, 
aa  in  tlic  event  of  the  latter,  for  its  consnmmation.  It  was  thia 
class,  which  went  to  make  public  prayers  and  to  perform 
polemn  acts  of  Christian  piety  over  the  tomb  of  thosOi  whom  it 
regarded  as  martyrs  to  love. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  here  in  detail  the  tra- 

•  Adetailed  account  of  their  singular  advwlHNll feud lBlbePt«f«B^ B«tllt «f 
tUi  pMt.  Baja.  voL  t.  p.  180  a^.—£d. 
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^cal  adventures  of  William  of  CabeptBin£r.  Tliere  is  one 
who  has  not  heard,  time  and  again,  how  this  young  (hevalier, 
wlio  was  at  the  same  time  an  elegant  Troubadour,  was  mortally 
enamored  of  Sennonde,  the  lady  of  Raymond  de  lioussillon, 
his  master;  how  moreover  the  latter,  after  having  killed  liim 
from  motives  of  iealou^,  tore  oat  heirt  and  gave  It  to  his 
wife  to  eat,  and  how  alter  having  learnt  the  inhnman  ^rooeed- 
ings,  the  lady,  distracted  with  sorrow  and  despairi  preeipitaded 
herself  from  one  of  the  windows  of  her  cfa&teati,  wis  putting 
an  end  to  her  existence.  It  is  possible  lhat  some  of  toe  par- 
ticulars of  this  adventure  may  be  poetical  embellishments,  oat 
we  have  no  reason  to  contest  its  substance ;  and  the  only  inci- 
dent, which  I  desire  to  quote  here  and  which  is  the  mo«t  curi- 
ous of  all,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  chivalric  manners,  i? 
prec  isely  the  one,  which  contains  in  itself  the  greatest  degree 
of  historical  probaliility. 

The  biographer  in  the  first  place  relates  how  the  respective 
parents  of  William  of  Cabestamg  and  of  Sermonde,  seconded 
by  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  of  the  country  and  by  Alphonso 
the  First,  the  then  reigning  king  ui  Aragon,  commenced  a 
common  war  against  Kaymond  de  Bonsmllon,  pilla^ng  his 
lands  and  destroying  the  ch&tean,  in  which  the  tragical  evwt 
had  taken  place.  He  then  informs  ns  that  the  remains  of  the 
two  lovers  were,  by  the  order  and  nnder  the  anspices  of  the 
kinff,  deposited  in  the  same  tomb,  near  the  door  of  the  churdi 
of  Bt  John  at  Perpignan.  And  for  a  long  time  after  this 
event,  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  and  all  the  noble  ladies  of 
Catalonia,  of  Roussillon,  of  Oerdagnc,  of  Confnlcns  and  of  Nar- 
bonnais  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  every  year,  on  the  very 
day  on  whicli  tliey  had  died,  to  perlbrm  a  service  for  their 
souls,  beseeching  Onr  Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  them."* 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  traits  of  chivalric  enthusiasm 
and  refinement  in  matters  of  love,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  all  the  engagements  between  a  chevalier  and  his  lady  were 
of  80  passionate  and  tender  a  character.  They  were  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  quite  frequently  engagements  mere  MmveDiencc, 
where  fashion,  usage  and  social  exigencies  had  as  much  or 
even  more  to  do  than  the  desires  and  sympathies  of  love.  Bat 
even  in  that  event  they  could  still  be  serious  and  respected,  snd 
nothing  can  demonstrate  their  habitual  morality  more  conclu- 
sively than  the  fact,  that  they  were  often  independent-  of  the 
allurements  of  grace,  of  beanty  or  of  yonlh*    We  are  ae* 

•  B  fon  una  longa  a&zo  qoetng  V  cortes  caTnjcr  e  laa  domnaa  f entils de  Cattlneoha 

e  deRoflsJlho,  e  do  Sarilanh-v.  <»  ronfolfn,  r  do  Narbonf^,  rpninn  far  cnTnn  nn  nr.uU 
per  lor  armas  aital  joru  auaa  moriro,  prcgan  nostre  aenlior  que  iur  agues  luexce." 
lUjMiMrd:  voL  v.,  pagt  1SS«— ifitf. 
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nainted  with  more  than  one,  in  which  fidelity,  delicacy  and 
evotion  reigned  undisturbed,  and  which  could  neyertheless 
have  been  broken  without  any  grief  or  even  with  a  view  to  a 
new  alliance,  where  the  share  of  desire  or  of  pleasure  would 
have  been  more  complete.  We  perceive  finally — and  tlie  fact 
appeared  to  me  a  remarkable  one — wc  perceive  chevaliers,  who 
are  nut  eiiainored  of  their  ladicB  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  when  offended  by  them  and  obliged  to  separate  irom 
them,  leaving  them  onlj  with  regret  andwitii  dnoere  demon- 
rtratuNif  of  tendeniem  «id  respect. 

I  could  adduce  a  variety  of  factB  in  proof  of  what  I  have  jnst 
adyanced ;  it  will  suffice  nowever  to  mention  one,  which,  as  it 
IB  a  very  cfaaracteriatic  one,  maj  take  the  place  of  Bevcffal 
others, 

Pierre  de  Barjac,  a  knight  of  very  little  distinction  as  a  poet, 
the  friend  and  probably  tne  compatriot  of  the  same  William  of 
lialaun,  whose  indiseretion  and  chastisement  I  have  above  re- 
counted, was  chevalier  to  a  noble  lady  of  Javiac,  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  every  hiwlui  favor.  It  happened,  however, 
one  day  that  thih  lady,  ^vliu  had  long  been  so  tender  toward 
her  phevaUer,  either  out  of  caprice  or  from  some  other  un- 
known motive,  drove  him  off  in  the  moat  scandalonB  manner, 
declaring  that  she  no  longer  desired  him  as  her  servant  Piene 
de  Baijao  withdrew  surprised  and  disconflolate.  Bat  he  recovered 
his  courage  and  returned  a  few  days  after  with  a  poem,  which 
he^  had  composed  as  a  reply  to  the  dismissal  he  had  just'  r^ 
ceived.  The  following  are  the  three  most  remarkahle  strophes 
of  this  piece : 

*'  My  lady,  1  frankly  approach  you,  to  take  leave  of  you  for- 
ever. Many  thanks  for  wtiatever  of  your  love  you  have  deigned 
to  permit  me  to  enjoy  as  long  ns  it  lias  j)ieasea  you.  But  now, 
as  it  pleases  you  no  longer,  it  is  but  juht  that  yuu  bhould  take 
another  friend,  who  may  suit  yuu  better  than  myself.  I  do 
not  wish  you  any  ill  for  it  So  far  from  that,  we  will  remain 
on  excellent  terms,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between  ns.''  * 

*^  But  I  shaU  alwavs  occnpj  my  thoughts  abont  yonr  welfare 
and  your  honor,  l&ese  are  things  to  which  I  cannot  be  in- 
different, and  whlcli  I  wish  to  keep  in  memory.  I  will  serve 
jou  therefore  as  I  did  before,  except  that  I  shall  be  yonr  che- 
valier no  longer.  I  will  release  you  from  the  evening  yon 
had  promised  me  when  you  should  have  occasion.  I  regret 

•  Btijnoaud,  voL  liL  p.  141. 

**  Tot  francamen,  domna,  venli  donan  VM 
Peoftt  oonyat  per  tot  lemps  a  lexer ; 
BgnM  OMfMs,  qaar  mm  atnheta  voler 
Qtt*  leu  at  tongtieg  per  Toitr*  amor  plus  fOtf. '  •  • 
Etc.,  •t«.,«to.^i(. 
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it  j  but  it  bliould  have  come  &ooiier.  Tke  time  is  pabaed  wlien 
I  might  have  been  happj." 

*  ^  Perhaps,  becanae  70a  eee  me  nd,  joall  tbtok  me  no  mo 
i&  eamett  new  than  1  am  wnl  to  be.  But  yon  will  aooai  ke 
oonvineed  tiial  what  I  smr  la  tm^^ 

^  Ton  have  dioeen,  I  anew,  another  lote^  a  knre  -^ich  will 
diMtppoint  you.  I,  too^  hare  ehoeen  after  jou ;  and  the  objeci 
of  joj  choice  will  gnavA  worth  and  valor.  She  is  on  her 
wnjf  to  youth,  and  you  are  getting  out  of  it.  What  if  her  rank 
is  not  as  high     yoQiaf  She  i%  on  the  other  hand»  move  bean- 

and  better/'  • 

If  our  reci]«rocal  promise  and  engagement  are  an  obstacle 
to  the  rupture  uf  our  lovo,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  a  priest. 
Release  me;  I  will  release  you  too,  and  we  Bhall  then  be  able, 
each  on  our  part,  to  preserve  our  loves  ,niorc  lovallr.  If 
ever  I  have  dune  aught  to  afflict  you,  forgive  me,  ao  1  am  aliso 
williuff  to  forgive  with  joy ;  for  a  paMon,  which  is  not  granted 
oheermlly,  ia  a  worthlen  oae.'' 

Ihia  piece  eontainsi  in  my  opinion,  neither  paaaum,  nor  lovou 
nor  even  mnch  of  imaginatiQn  or  of  sentibihty;  but  it  ia  all 
the  more  remarkable  &r  this  deficiency.  That  a  cheTaliery 
oatraoed  without  any  cause  by  the  lady  by  whom  he  thought 
himtdf  beloved,  should  addiees  her  with  such  considerati€% 
with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  of  re^et,  whidi  he  can 
scarcely  conceal  beneath  the  few  traits  of  spiteful  impatience  ; 
that  he  should  thank  her  po  expressly  for  the  favor  she  had  be- 
stowed on  him  by  accepting  him  fot*  a  time  as  her  servant,  and 
consider  himsell  still  and  forever  bound  to  cherish  tiie  kindest 
regard  for  her  welfare  and  her  honor,  necessarily  implies  on  his 
part  an  exalted  idea  of  the  diitieb  of  the  knight  to  the  lady  of 
Lis  choice  ;  and  this  idea  has  here  the  appearance  of  being  not 
so  much  that  of  the  individual,  as  that  of  tlie  age  and  of  the 
inititation  to  whieh  he  belonged. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

IBS  LTJOOAL  POKIBX  OJ"  THS  XBOGBADOUfiS. 

I.  AMATORY  POBTBY. 

BSRirABly   DB  TXH'TADOUB. 

IbosB  chivalric  ideas  and  matmcvB^  of  wMcli  I  hare  given  n 
ffeneral  oatliDe  in  the  piieoedinff  chapter,  were  reproduced  and 
developed  in  tiie  poetrj  of  the  I'rovenyalS)  under  two  princinal 

forms,  the  epic  and  the  lyrical.  I  hav.e  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  this  poetry  was  unacquainted  with  the  dramatic 
form.  I  shall  reserve  for  the  end  of  this  course,  what  I  have 
to  say  concerning  the  Proveiiyal  epopee  })roper,  and  concern- 
ing its  connection  with  the  epopee  of  the  middle  age  in 
IB^neral.  I  have  already  indicated,  that  1  consider  tliis  subject 

one  of  the  freshest  and  most  important  that  can  at  present 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  modern  literature. 

Keanwbilo  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  lyrical 
iioeaj  of  the  TIpoabMoiui.  It  oompriM  a  mat  Tariety  of 
IdndB.  I  will  reduce  them  to  thi^e  principal  species,  to  Mrit| 
the  satirieali  the  .martial^  and  the  amatory ;  and  as  the  last 
of  them  is  more  cloflelr  interwoven  with  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  the  system  of  chivalric  j^lantry  in  the  Sonth  than 
the  other  two,  I  shall  commence  with  it. 

It  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  centnry,  from  1150  or  thereabout,  that  the  productions 
of  tlie  Troubadours,  of  this  last  description,  as  of  every  other, 
"bepTi  to  he  suthciently  numerous  and  consecutive  to  admit  of 
methodical  discussion  in  a  systematic  course  of  history.  And 
yet,  all  that  precedes  this  epoch,  incomplete  and  obscure  as  it 
IS,  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest,  when 
Tiewed  in  ita  connection  with  the  rest.  It  is  on  thcfie  anteco- 
di^nt^  that  I  sliall  iir&t  endeavor  to  shed  some  light. 

Of  tiie  prodigious  number  of  Troubadours,  who  flourished 
.  during  the  two  centuries  of  Fh>Ten$al  poesy  (from  1090  ta 
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1300),  there  are  aoareely  five  (wc  except  the  Count  of  Poiden) 
tiiat  can  be  0md  to  belong  to  the  first  lialf  of  the  twelfth  c^n- 
taiy,  as  far  at  least  as  the  time  of  their  e^eatest  celebrity  ia 
concerned.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  these  tive 
Troubadours  flourished  in  the  midst  of  many  others,  whose 
names  and  works  arc  now  lost.  The  entire  history,  therefore, 
of  the  Provencal  poetry  of  the* eleventh  century  until  1150,  is 
tlms  reduced  to  the  little  we  can  know  of  their  lives  and  works; 
a  circumstance  wiiich  gives  them  a  particular  imporCance,  in- 
dependently of  their  intrinsic  merit. 

ThoTroubadours  in  (jucbtion  are  Cereamons,Marcabrus,  Pierre 
de  Yaleira,  Pierre  d'Auver^ne,  and  Giraud,  or  Guiraudoe  le 
Ek>ux,  of  Toulonae.  In  apeSdng  of  them  Buecessively,  I  shall 
principally  dwell  on  the  particalan  by  which  their  life  is  linked 
to  the  general  history  of  their  art 

Cebcamons.  Of  these  five  Troubadours,  Oercamons  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  ancient.  The  precise  data  for  fixing  the 
epoch  of  his  birth  are  vauting ;  all  that  we  know  of  him,  how- 
ever, authorizes  us  to  put  it  ^  cry  near  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century  (from  1  K  'O  to  1110).  Cercamons  ninet  thna 
have  been  for  some  tim^  yet  the  contemporary  of  William  UL, 
the  count  of  Poitiers, 

The  Proven^l  traditions  concerning  him  are  very  succinct; 
they  inform  us,  that  he  was  from  Gascony,  and  a  Jongleur  by 
profession  ;  that  his  name  Cercamons,  in  French  ChercMinond^ 
was  merely  a  sort  of  vwm,  de  guerre^  a  poetical  6obruju€t^  to 
desi{;nate  his  predilection  for  a  vagabond  life,  and  the  pre- 
tension he  made  of  having  visited  a  great  part  of  the  woiid 
at  that  time  considered  accessible  to  adventurers.*  On  the 
vignettes  of  the  old  manuscripts  he  is  also  represented  in  the 
costume  of  a  traveller  and  as  journeying,  his  tucked-up  tunie 
fastened  around  his  belt,  a  long  staff  across  his  shoulder,  and  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  staff  his  trifling  baggage  for  tto 
route. 

In  the  Provencal  mann?cr!pt3  tliere  are  but  four  or  five  pieces 
by  him,  all  of  the  amatory  kind,  all  in  honor  of  pome  unknown 
lady  of  high  rank,  whom  he  adored  or  preteiided  to  adore. 
These  pieces  are  too  indiff*erent  to  bear  translation  ;  they  contain 
nothing  original,  cither  in  matter  or  in  form ;  tliey  arc  iiiajiifestly 
nothing  more  tliaa  a  retusiou,  a  sort  of  patchwork  combination 
of  the  commonplaces  of  chivalric  j>oetry  and  gallantry,  already 
in  vogue  in  his  time,  and  before  him. 

A  proof  of  the  small  j^lebritj  ot  these  poems  is  found  in  the 

•  Th«  ProTen^l  ftceotint  foond  in  Raynouard,  toI.  t.,  p.  1I2,  consists  only  of  a  few 
llnc«  :  "Coicumons  si  foa  una  JoglarH  de  Gri'-coingna,  c  trcbct  verb  c  jiftstorvtas  a  1* 

ii8(wza  aotiga.  £  ger^uet  tot  lo  mon  l&i  oa  poc  anw,  e  per  so  fes  le  dire  C«xcaxaoAS«" 
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fact,  that  tliey  arc  not  included  among  the  works  whicli  the 
Provenral  ti  editions  attribute  to  Cercamons.  These  traditions 
make  mention  of  the  Troubadour  in  question  only  as  tlic  luitlior 
of  vcffjos  composed,  as  they  sa^,  in  the  antitnie  styli;,  and  espe- 
cially {ji  pastorals,  designated  lu  the  Proveiiral  by  the  name  of 
I'*aHorctas.  This  notice,  although  somewhat  vague,  docs  not 
OQ  that  account  cease  to  be  extremely  interesting.  It  furuitihes 
VB  an  additional  proof  in  support  of  a  faol,  which  I  beliere  I 
faaTo  alreadr  establishedi  bnt  on  which  it  is  important  to  shed  , 
aa  much  li^t  as  possible.  Iliese  veisified  pieces  in  the  ancient 
BQrle,  these  pastorals  attributed  to  Cercamons,  on  which  he  a^ 
pears  to  have  principally  founded  his  poetic  renown,  belong 
nndoubtedly  to  the  system  of  popular  poetrj  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Troubadours  ;  and  it  was,  to  all  appearances,  not  until  he 
was  well  advanced  in  life,  and  only  for  tlie  purpose  of  yielding 
to  the  ascendant  of  the  new  poetry  of  the  chivalric  type,  that 
Cercaraons  composed  these  pieces  of  gallantry,  the  only  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Marcabkls. — After  Curcamons,  Marcabrus  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Troubadoors,  known  to  have  flourished  during  Uie 
internal  &om  &e  death  of  the  connt  of  Poitiera  (1127)  to  1150. 
Ihis  Marcabms  was  a  penonace  of  original  mind  and  charao- 
ter,  concerning  whom  it  is  to  oe  regretted  that  we  possess  noi 
more  ample  and  more  reliable  sonreee  of  information.  The 
traditions,  existing  in  regard  to  him,  appear  to  emanate  from 
two  different  sources,  and  the^  vary  on  some  points^  but  on 
points  of  comparatively  small  importaTice. 

According  to  some,  Marcabrus  wjis  au  orplian,  of  whom  no 
one  ever  knew  either  the  parents  or  the  place  of  birth.  A 
castellan  of  Gascony,  Aldric  du  Yilar,  before  whose  door  he 
had  l>een  exposed,  had  him  brought  up  and  carefully  educated. 
Arrived  at  au  age  wliea  he  could,  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
taste  and  choose  a  profession,  Mareabms  chanced  to  fall  in 
withOercamon8,the  Jongleur,  of  whom  I  hare  jntti^oken.  On 
tina  oecasioit,  hia  inatinot  foa  the  life  of  a  poetic  adyenturer 
bnret  out  all  of  a  sudden ;  he  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Oeroamonay  for  the  purpose  of  learning  of  him  music  and 
tiie  art  of  yerses,  the  art  of  JuMng  (i'art  de  Urowwr),  aa  it  waa 
then  called.* 

He  wandered  about  the  world  for  some  time  with  this  master, 
under  the  burlesque  nickname  of  Vanperdut^  which  at  % 
later  date  he  exchanged  for  the  name  of  Marcabrus,  by  which 
be  was  destined  to  be  known  permanently  thereafter.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  made  himself  a  reputation  and  ene- 
mies by  his  satiric  verses  and  by  his  caustic  luvcctivcs  agaiiu^t 

*  Compare  Bajnonard,  toL  t.  p.  361.— 
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the  nobles  of  his  age.  The  castellans  of  Guienne.  of  whom  it 
appears  he  had  sara  maajr  haid  things,  conspirea  to  refenge 
fuemaeLves  on  hinii  and  depriTed  him  of  his  life,  but  when  or 
where,  or  how  this  waa  aeoomplished^  does  not  appear. 

Sncn  are  the  moet  precise,  and  eoneqnently  the  meet  plan* 
sible  traditions  concerning  Marcabrus.  Other  traditions,  ^silj 
reconciled  with  the  former  and  likewise  collected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  reptesent  Karcabms  as  tiie  smi  of  a  poor 
woman,  Bnina  by  name,  without  making  any  mention  of  his 
fatlior,  and  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  earh'e-t  of  the  Trouhar 
dours,  whose  memory  was  at  that  time  }  et  alive.* 

Anotlier  notice,  tinally,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  l)c  re- 
garded as  the  title  or  rubric  of  the  pieces  of  Marcabrus  in 
some  ancient  maiuiscnpt,  is  couched  in  these  terms:  ''Here 
beginneth  that  which  Marcabms  hath  made,  who  was  the  first 
of  all  the  Troubadours."  f  This  testimony  must  not  be  taken 
literally.  But  in  ocmibininj^  these  dlTerse  notieesi  and  rectify- 
ing the  one  br  the  aid  of  the  otheri  there  remains  no  donbt  aa 
to  Ifarcabms^plaoe  in  the  chronologieal  liat  of  the  IVonbadovna. 
He  should  figure  there  as  the  third,  eonsequently  after  William 
of  Poitiers  and  Cercamons.  He  was  in  all  probabili^  born 
toward  the  year  1120 ;  that  he  lived  nnt;il  1147  is  evident  firom 
eertain  pieces  of  his,  wherein  he  makes  allusion  to  the  evenlB 
this  year.  In  fine,  it  is  very  prnhablc  that  he  outlived  theycar 
1150.  He  frequented  the  Christian  courts  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, particularly  that  of  Portugal,  and  he  is  the  only  one  ot"the 
Troubadowrs  who  is  positively  known  to  have  visited  the  latter. 

There  are  from  hit  jion  n-om  forty  to  fifty  }>ieccs  in  ver?e, 
boiiie  of  which  are  of  unusual  length.  But  tho  traditions,  which 
I  have  just  cited,  make  but  a  fugitive  and  disdainful  mention 
of  all  these  pieces. 

To  explain  lliia  disdain  ia  neither  difficnlt  nor  unprofitable. 
The  verses  of  Hareabroa  eontain  many  aUnsiona  to  tiie  ideaa 
and  mairima  of  chivabic  gallantry,  bnt  these  aUnaioiiB  are,  far 
tile  most  part,  indirect^  fugitive  and  disinterested.  Kot  only 
was  Marcabms  never  m  love,  not  only  does  he  never  pretend 
to  be  so,  bnt  he  piqaea  himself  on  his  exemption  from  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  ne  more  tlian  once  nnmaska,  wiih  a  somewhat 
cynic  freedom,  the  corruption  of  his  age,  too  often  but  poorly 
concealed  beneath  the  external  show  of  knightly  o^allantry.  In 
fine,  considering  the  tone,  the  form  and  the  sentiments  of  these 
piecesi  we  perceive  that  they  belong  at  least  as  much  to  the 

*  "  Marcabrus  si  fo  de  Ga^oingoa,  His  d'una  paubra  femnft  que  ao  nom  Maria  Bnma, 
ai  com  el  dU  en  bod  oantar."— £;<f. 

t "  Aisi  oomenaa  so  de  Marcabrtu  que  fo  lo  premier  troba^or  qa«  foi.*'  Of  tiM  potllT 
Of  thta  HtVQKbriu  tiiere  are  yet  aboat  fort/  pieoea  extant.— .Cd. 
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ancient  popular  poetry  as  to  tlie  new  poetry  of  the  courU  and 
castles,  ana  this  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  were  regarded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Bat  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Provea^l  satires,  the  ckss 
of  poedc  oomponttons  to  which  moBt  of  the  pieoes  in  qnestioii 
belong,  we  Bmdl  lee  that  tfaej  aie  fur  from  amervmg  the  con- 
tempt of  which  they  were  the  object  We  shall  become  con- 
Ttneed  that  they  are  possessed  of  beauties,  depending  upon  those 
▼eiT  chareetemtics  which  ^ia^'ngnUK  them  iiom  the  prodactioni 
of  amtemporary  TroubadouTB. 

PiERRK  nK  Valkira. — T\m  poet  was  a  native  of  Gascony,  as 
well  :is  Marcabrus,  and  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
None  ot  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  except  two  inditfer- 
ent  pieces  of  the  eallant  sort,  in  which  there  is  nothinc  worth 
our  notice.  All  that  can  be  said  concerning  Pierre  de  Yaleira, 
of  any  interest,  is,  that  tlie  Provencal  traditions  put  him  in  the 
same  category  with  Oercamons  and  Marcabrus,*  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  category  of  thoee,  whom  they  rqireeent  as  having  labored 
ehielly  in  me  fidd  of  puctry  at  that  time  abeady  superannuated 
and  abandoned,  in  conseouence  of  which  they  were  rather 
eemirlVoubadours  than  real  ones,  still  blending,  as  they  did,  nn- 
consciev^y  the  freedom,  the  simplicity  and  the  popular  tone 
€i  the  saoient  poetry  with  the  iaeas^  the  refinements  and  the 
ex^ncics  of  the  new. 

It  is  not  useless  to  observe,  t}mt  the  three  personaf^es,  of  whom 
I  have  just  spoken,  were  all  from  the  same  country,  from  Gas- 
cony, tnat  is  to  say,  from  a  country,  the  vulgar  idiom  of  which 
differed  from  the  literary  idiom  of  the  Troubadours.  It  foilo^vs 
from  their  lia\  inpr  written  in  the  latter  idiom,  tliat  the^  must 
have  learned  it  ^systematically,  as  a  foreign  dialect  This  is  an 
incontestable  proof,  that  &e  cradle  d  the  poetry  of  the  IVouba- 
doors  was  not  in  GhMKSony,  any  mora  than  in  Poiton,  where  we 
haTe  conTinced  onrselyes  that  it  was  not  It  is  a  new  proof, 
that  long  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentnry  this  noe- 
tnr  of  the  Troubadours,  whoreyer  may  have  been  the  place 

its  birth^  had  since  its  origin  soread  throughout  the  adjaeoit 
<K)untrie8,  which  had  adopted  ana  cultivated  it  as  their  own. 

Lastly,  tlie  three  personages  under  consideration  were  Jong- 
leurs by  profession.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that,  since  they 
made  verses,  they  also  sang  them  in  their  poetical  tours,  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  order  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession with  success  and  rclat^  it  waa  necessary  for  tlieui  to  know 
by  heart  many  more  verses  than  they  themselves  had  composed 

* Joglara  lb«lteinps  et  en  1a  sazon  que  fo  MarcabruR  -.  c  f *  z  yct^.  tals  com  Tiom  fazia 
mdones,  de  pMbra  VMor,  de  foillM  e  de  flora,  e  de  caiu  e  de  «u»els.  Sei  cantor  boa 
•gaea  gnm  tator  at  et  HeyiM—rrf,  toU    p.  .gi. 
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or  could  compose.  It  moreover,  extremely  probable,  that 
the  greater  p«rt  of  iho  pioooi^  wbifb  thm  Jongleurt  know  wmd 
mitad,  boloogod  to  the  aow  poebry,  and  tt*t  ttiey  coMirtttd  <tf 
•ODgB  and  riiMtodies,  oomacratod  to  tiia  oimwuiloa  of  tiia  aaft- 
tfanoDti  aod  kwao  of  knightly  gaUantry.  Tbete  ideaa  and  Mn> 
timeiitt  then  must  (or  at  any  rate  might  ba  aipected  to)  h«r# 
qvaad,  from  the  first  half  of  tka  twalfta  century,  in  those  eon- 
tries  which  the  Jongleura  in  qaaation  had  yisited,  that  is  to  aay, 
to  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  yary  pvobabfy  ia  Italy  aad  in  loo 
nortli  of  France. 

T'lKiu^i:  i)'ArvFHONE. — Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  fourth  of  the 
Troubadours  in  the  order  of  time,  who  flourished  exchisivcly  or 
principally  durincr  the  "Hrst  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  of  thcin  known  as  having  won  an  extensive  celebrity  as  a 
poet.  lie  distinguished  himself  in  his  art  by  successful  inm  iv;i- 
tions,  and  he  may  bo  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  schoul, 
the  influence  of  whidi  muntaiiiad  itMlf  until  the  premature  ex- 
tiBotioii  of  PiOTonyal  poetry.  Booh  a  verit  entitlea  biaa  la 
aome  attentioii  in  the  hufeoiy  of  tihia  poatnr,  howeror  oonpai^ 
dioiia  and  philosophical  may  ba  ita  method.  • 

Peter  of  Anvergne  waa  not  mach  later  than  Maraabraa  and 
Peter  of  Yaleira.  lie  moat  havo  been  bom  betwaaa  UJO 
and  ia  all  ptobabili^  nearer  the  first  than  the  seccmd  of 
Uiese  terms.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Clermont,  who  had 
him  ediu'nted  under  distinguishetl  masters,  from  whom  he 
learnt  Icttci  r^,  that  is  to  suy,  the  Latin,  by  the  aid  of  whioli  he 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  superticlal  knowledge  of  somt-  R«> 
maTi  authors  of  prose  or  verse.  He  mon  applied  himself  to  the 
ftudy  of  Provengal  poetry,  and  attained  to  a  rcpntation  which 
procured  him  the  most  tlattering  reception  in  the  ditferent 
countries  where  this  poetry  was  already  in  vogue.  Among  the 
courts  which  he  is  known  to  have  visited  are  those  of  the  kinga 
of  Oastiloi  of  the  dnkaa  of  Konaandy,  and  of  tiie  ooonta  of 
Provence,  ihoio  of  NaiboBae  and  of  Melguenl^  aad  nuay 
ofliera  anknowa. 

Polar  of  Anvergne  lived  to  a  very  advanced  a^  aad  it  ia  on 
thia  aoaoiinl  that  the  epithet  vietim  (oldl  is  sometmies  appended 
to  his  name.  A  piece  is  attribated  to  mm,  in  whiob  wnsion  ia 
aiade  to  the  events  of  1214,  an  epoch  at  whieh  he  mxttk  karo 
been  npward  of  eighty  years  of  age.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  his  name  was  uttacfied  to  this  j)iece  by  a  sort  of  OROr  TOiy 
common  in  the  Provencal  iiiaims(  npt9. 

These  manuscripts  contain  twenty-live  or  thirty  pieces  from 
his  pen ;  and  tlieso  constitntc  the  only  standard  by  which  wo 
can  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  ho  merited  his  high  reput^i- 
tiou.      Tctcr  of  Auvexgue  waa  tht^  iirst  Troubadour  ul  any 
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merit  beyond  the  mountain,"  flaja  his  ancient  biographer ;  and 
he  adds  immediately  after,  "  he  waa  th«  moat  exeellant  Trouba- 

dear  in  the  world,  initil  Giraud  de  Bomeil  appeared."*  Judg- 
1112:  from  the  data  which  are  left  ue  to  determine  the  vahie  of 
this  decision,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  dii%ult  to  eatertain,  and  izx^ 
pocsiblo  to  confirm  it 

The  iiiiiovations  by  which  Peter  of  Auvergne  signalized  him- 
self as  TYoubadour  were  of  two  burts.  They  affected  both  the 
musical  and  the  poetical  part  of  his  art,  the  diction  and  the 
▼mSiloiti<».  The  miMic  wnidi  he  adapted  to  one  his  pieoeiy 
comiDMidBg  with  *  verBe,  whieh  signifies:  *^SAaH  de^  an 
fedtmd  Umg  nighU^i  ^  eaid  lo  have  prodnoed  an  ex* 
traordinary  sensation  by  its  novelty,  and  to  ha^  been  the 
eiffoei  of  *  ¥eritable  revolution  in  thai  branch  of  the  art* 
The  necessary  information  is  totally  wanting  to  characterise 
this  revolution;  all  that  cfin  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  mnst  have 
had  some  analoii-y  with  that  ac^'omplished  at  tlie  same  time 
and  by  the  same  Troubadour  in  the  poetic  diction  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

From  1140  to  1150,  the  interval,  during  which  we  may  sii])- 
pose,  "witli  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  that  Peter  wrote 
Lis  best  pieces,  more  than  a  centuir  had  already  elapsed  slnee 
the  language  <^  tiie  Troabadom  Bad  heoome  grammatieallj 
fixed,  being  already  pieeiae,  nch,  and  tolerably  pliant  to  the 
nioettes  of  sentiment  and  thought; 

Hie  ^octs  had  already  been  accustomed  to  invest  tlieir  ezpree» 
aions  with  certain  onuunents;  they  had  already  felt  the  neces- 
of  striking  the  ear  agreeably.  But  up  to  that  time  they 
had  hardly  followed  any  otlier  law  in  these  attempts  than  that 
of  tlie  natural  instinct  left  to  itself  alone,  and  tlieir  diction  was 
yet  generally  barren  and  devoid  of  grace,  monotonous  and 
tedious. 

Peter  of  Auvergne  introduced  more  pretension  and  more 
science  into  his ;  he  aimed  more  earnestly  than  his  predecessors 
at  precision,  variety  and  force ;  he  was  bolder  and  more  h^ura* 
tive  than  they.  Several  of  his  pieces  abound  in  metaphors, 
vhSeh  one  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  regard  as  emanations  ttom  the 
genins  of  the  Arabs.  He  endeavored  to  Latinise  the  Ph» ven^ 
and  reontrodnced  into  it  words  and  terms  of  expression  which 
to  aU  appearances  had  long  befim  him  dis^peaied  from  the 

* **P«fre  d'AlvendM  .. . fo lo pfenleitboBlMMpt  M aqniBl  tMnpn. . . 

Et  era  icn^nt:^  per  lo  raeiUor  troba4«r  M  MM,  to»       WBA  OolCMli  d«  BoimIII.*' 

BajrnouArd,  ¥ol.  v.  p.  S91.— 

t*'I)e  JobU'Ib  brcus  joras  e  ls  ioacsMTt.'* 

Tke  bio^pkar  here  adtk :  "  Cansoa  no  f«U  negima,  c»r  ea  aquel  temps  nogiu  can- 
fart  no  s**pelUY*  cansos.  maa  vert «  mum  pwli  HI  QataQte  de  BmmOI  fon  Is  pvlniMm 
MBton  que  van  fot  £tita.^'-^JStf. 
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idioms  of  Gaul.  In  line,  if  any  one  wanted  to  search  for  the 
earliest  specimens,  or  at  any  rate  far  the  earliest  well  charac- 
terized examples  of  an  artistic  diction  in  the  modern  literature 
of  Europe,  or  a  diction  aiming  at  a  definite  effect,  at  an  effect 
distinct  from  the  sentiment  or  the  idea  it  expresses,  he  woald 
have  to  look  finr  these  attempts  or  these  eiamples  m  tiie  poena 
of  Peter  of  AvT^gne. 

This  eonstitiites^  howerer,  the  greatest  merit  of  this  IVodW 
door;  he  lacks  imagiaatton  and  sensihility.  like  all  liispie> 
decessors,  and  In  oomplianoe  with  the  taste  and  manners  of  his 
age,  he  composed  songs  on  chivalric  love ;  bnt  one  might  look 
in  vain  for  a  shadow  or  individnalitj  in  these  songs  ;  alTis  there 
general  and  abstract,  a  studied  eft*)rt  to  give  a  little  more  so- 
lemnity and  energy  to  the  conventional  jformulas  of  chivabic 
love  is  conspicuous  throughout.* 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  pieces  of 
Peter  of  Anvergne.  The  matter  is  not  snfficienlly  interesting 
to  attract  attention,  or  even  to  deserve  it.  In  regard  to  the 
form,  which  constitutes  the  orij^al  and  cnrions  put  of  these 
eompoaitions,  Its  reprodnetion  in  another  langnagc  wonM  re- 

r*re  a  deal  of  labor  and  license  disnroportionate  to  tlie  rsanlL 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  aToidinj;  to  offer  a  celebrated 
Troubadour  the  aSh>nt  of  jpTodueing  him  entire);^  mute,  that  I 
shall  cite  from  him  some  isolated  fragments,  which,  in  defisalt 
of  entire  pieces  or  longer  extractS|  maj  yet  giye  some  idea  of 
his  taste  and  style. 

Here  ie,  for  example,  the  firgt  stanza  of  one  of  hi?  piero?,  in 
which  with  a  biiigularly  curious  mixture  of  naivete  ami  pe- 
dantry ho  declares  his  pretension  to  originality,  and  in  which 
this  originality  of  his  makes  itself  apparent  in  several  traits : 

"  I  will  sing,  biiice  feiiig  1  iiiust,  a  new  song,  which  resonnds 
within  my  breast  Tis  not  without  much  torment  and  fatigue, 
that  I  have  acquired  the  power  to  sing,  so  that  my  song  may 
resemble  that  of  no  one  else*  For  never  song  was  good  or 
beantifa),  which  was  the  likeness  of  another/* 

•  Pierre  d'AaveripM  fre<fae»ttjr  expretsM  a  consdonsBeM  of  hia  own  aVifHtv  nnd  p*- 
■iiioa  iu  liin  art.  &yB  hit  biograpber :  "Moot  se  laisava  en  soa  cauian  e  biasmaff* 
Iw  ««tr«t  tMtadon,  •!  qtt*«l  dfi  mi  ana  «opla  d*ni  iirf«atw  «ii*el  tm : 

Peirc  d'Alvernhe  a  t;i!  vntz 
Qae  canta  d«  sobr'  e  de  sola, 
E  dal  MM  son  doos  e  plastn ; 
y.  pois     maiestre  do  totz, 
Ab  q  ua  paiac  esolania  sos  mots, 
Ott* »  pww  adb  k«n  Ilia  MiMk" 

In  tJiia  Bfrvente  (?^;iynoiinn1,  v'>l.  ir.  p.  197)  he  passes  in  review  a  dozen  other  TVo*- 
bad  oars,  oq  whose  merits  and  demerits  he  descants  without  the  least  resenre.  Of  tbo 
•natovT  chtMom  of  Pl«m  we  oaly  S&d  om  is  Cb*  eoOeotlin  of  Rejiiovart  {jtH  IV. 
827).  Of  hit  almntw,  ptecM  m  fhtt  wamSM^  tasMM.  «ta,,  thtn  in  Mv«nd  la  tml 
It  Ed, 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  oriental  boldnefie  of  hie  metaphorai  of 

whic'Ii  T  liere  subjoin  two  or  three  examples : 

*'iSiace  the  air  id  now  renewed  (breat lies  softer  now),"  eavs 
lie  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  strains,  "  my  heart  must  also  ne 
renewed,  and  that  which  germinates  within  must  put  ita  buds 
mid  blossoms  out." 

In  a  debcription  of  spring  he  speaks  of  the  nightingale,  which 
shines  respienderU  on  the  bougn." 

In  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  he  sa^s,  that  the  serene 
Bhf  the  warbling  birds,  the  newly  budding  ioliage  and  flowers 
in  their  bloom  taught  him  to  gather  facile  yerses.  Willing 
to  avow,  like  manj^  other  Troubadour ^  before  and  after,  him, 
that  love  is  the  principle  of  every  good,  he  says  that  a  man 
without  love  is  worth  no  more  than  the  spike  without  grain." 

The  pieces  of  the  amatory^  kind  constitute,  however,  the 
minority  anion^  the  poems  ot  Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  either  religious  or  satirical.  Thej  present 
trails  worth/  of  being  cited,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  them. 
I  shall  liavo  occasion  to  resume  the  subject  elsewhere,  if  there 
is  room  for  it,  and  I  now  pass  to  the  fiftli  of  the  Troubudoun*, 
known  to  have  written  before  the  year  1150. 

GiBAUD  (Gunu;in>  ob  GuiBA^uDoe)  wobmmmed  lbBoux.— All 
that  is  known  concerning  him  is  what  the  Proren^l  tradi- 
tion tells  08,  and  this  amonnts  to  very  little.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tonlonsei  the  son  of  a  poor  chevaKcr,  and  entered  quite 
yoong  the  service  of  the  coont  of  Toulouse,  his  Hege,  Al- 
phonse  Jourdain,  the  youngest  son  of  Kaimond  de  SainMj^illes, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  in  connection  with  the  coont 

oi  Poiticrp, 

"  Giraud  ie  RouX  was  courteous  and  an  excellent  singer,** 
says  his  ancient  biographer;  ho  became  cnaninred  of  the 
cuuntess,  the  daughter  of  his  seignior,  and  the  luvo  ho  bore 
lier  taught  him  to  write  verses.* 

Alphonse  Joordaiu  had,  as  far  as  we  knoW|  but  one  daughter, 
and  this  was  a  natural  daughter,  whose  mother  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  To  all  appearances  she  was  edocated  at  the  palace 
of  her  father,  and  it  is  of  her  that  Gtraod  became  enamored, 
it  is  on  her  account  that  he  became  a  poet. 

From  1120,  when  he  recovered  his  estates  from  William  of 
Poitiers,  to  1147,  when  he  departed  for  the  second  crusade 
(from  which  he  never  returned),  Alphonse  Juurdain  had  resided 
at  Toulouse  without  any  interruption.  He  took  his  daughter 

•  r,ir;iriilo9  lo  Rof  li  fo  dc  T r)11r,,:i,  mini  d'  iiii  pauVirc  o.iv.ilier ;  e  vcnc  cn  la  cort  de 
■on  aeioi^or  lo  oonte  Anfos  per  iervir ;  e  fun  eurtc's  e  ben  chaoiana ;  et  eQamorot 
<!•  1ft  comteflta*  flllsde  »on  nemgnor;  «  i'amorg  qu'el  ac  en  kin  t'euacigoet  a  trobar,  e 

fctz  mnntftB  cjinRos. — Of  thia  fnn  t  there  are  fi\  e  jiii  ri's  i  f  the  amatory  aort  jniMi'shprl  in 
Ba^Qouaril,  jqL  iii  p.  6-14.   iiie  hL6ii,  couUm  uui/  itevca  piecea  from  Im  ^i:a,—£d. 
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with  him  to  Syria,  where  she  met  with  the  fitrangfest  ftd ven- 
tures. HavInLT,  in  the  first  place,  become  prisoner  to  tlie  cele- 
brated Noureddiii,  prince  of  Aleppo,  bIic  enaed  by  becoming  his 
spouse,  Bnrvived  hiui,  and  in  the  capacity  of  guardian  to  a  son, 
which  she  had  borne  to  NourcdUiii,  tsLe  veined  the  little 
kingdom  of  Aleppo  for  some  time. 

Gtraad  le  Bcmx  wm  in  the  aenrioe  of  the  eonmt  of  Ttmlouo 
dnring  the  internal  between  1190  end  114T|  and  If  ire  with  te 
ratrict  thia  mterral  to  the  time,  wfaenGiiftwl  eoiild  have  made 
waea  for  the  yonng  fnrinceaa,  it  may  be  fednoed  to  the  m^m 
jean  that  elapsed  between  1140  and  1147. 

The  exact  date  at  which  Giraud  le  Ronx  retired  from  the 
court  of  Toulouse  is  not  known ;  perhaps  it  was  when  Count 
Alphonso  and  his  daughter  took  their  departure  for  the  cru- 
mao.  Certain  it  ia^  however,  that  he  did  not  foUow  them  to 
byria. 

It  appearB  from  a  couplet  of  a  sadre  on  h\m,  that  he  left 
Toulouse  and  his  princese,  for  the  purpose  of  rainblinff  freely 
about  tlie  world  in  the  capacity  of  Jongleur,  singing  his  own 
verses  and  those  of  others  to  all  who  wanted  to  hear  them. 

Of  all  the  Troubadours,  thus  far  enumerated,  Giraud  is  the 
(Mie«  of  whom  none  but  amatory  pieeea  are  known  to  ns, 
who  sane  for  love  alonoi  and  eonoeming  whom  we  are  awe, 
tiiat  the  udj  he  adored  waa  not  an  imaginary  peraonage.  There 
are  but  seven  of  his  pieces  now  extant.  Of  aJl  thepoetie  com- 
poeitioDs  of  which  I  nave  thus  far  spoken,  hie  are  inoontestablv 
Uiose  which  enter  into  the  spirit  and  system  of  ^Talric  gal- 
lantry' with  more  delicacy  and  variety,  with  more  grace  and 
freedom  than  any  other.  But  still  T  flo  not  yet  find  in  thera 
enough  of  individuality  or  talent  to  iii<  liide  them  among  the 
numher  of  those,  to  which  I  consider  iiijBelf  boiiTid  to  nmiere, 
and  on  which  I  can  rely  in  giving  a  summary  idea  ot  the  kind. 

I  shall  now  proceed  rapidly  to  recapitulate  with  some  general 
observations  me  period  of  the  history  of  Provencal  poetry, 
which  I  have  just  surveyed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventli  centoiT)  when  it  eom» 
meneea  for  na,  to  an  e]^Ksh  bordering  on  1160|  the  noetiy  of  the 
tnronbadonrs,  properly  ao  called,  although  alreaoj  dominant 
thronehont  we  Bonth,  waa  still  not  yet  com^letalT  disengaged 
from  ue  old  popular  poetfy,  wlueh  still  oontinnea  to  exiat  and 
independently  of  the  K>rmer. 

I  have  already  remarked,  and  I  think  I  may  repeat  it,  that 
the  monuments  which  are  left  us  of  both  these  kinds  of  poetry 
are  evidently  very  incomploto.  DiinTic;;  the  interval  above  in- 
dicated, there  were  other  Troubadours  or  semi-Troubadours 
bc&ides  those,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
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laltMvit  IB  an  eetablislied  faet,  that  we  po6se«  but  die  emalkflt 
poffCioii  of  th«ir  works.  It  would  Beemytbat  in  the  thirte^tb 
oentnrj,  when  collections  of  the  pieces  of  tiie  Troobadonra 
began  to  be  made,  the  most  ancient  of  these  poems  were  al- 
ready lost  or  slighted)  io  tliAft  tbej  <Nrald  not  gain  admiBslon 
into  those  collections. 

However,  the  amatory  pieces  yet  extant  of  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  may  in  all  ])rol)abiHty  supply  the  place  of 
those  that  are  lost,  and  suffice  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  general 
character  and  tone  of  tliis  branch  of  Provencal  poetry  at  the 
epoch  in  question. 

The  ideas  of  ehivalfy  and  of  knightij  gallanky  were  then  still 
in  their  prime  of  noy^t^y ;  the  ealiiiiiSaflin,  with  whfdi  they  were 
reoeivea,  wae  yet  in  iti  ilfwt  foror.  Gmcal,  monotonous  and 
abstraet  as  was  its  po^eal  ezpression,  it  still  pleased  and 
charmed,  as  the  expression  of  a  new  mode  of  being  and  of  ' 
thinking;  it  pleased  by  its  seneralitjr  even.   At  the  nrBt  mo- 
ments of  their  ascendency,  these  noble  ideas,  whicli  tended  to 
malvo  love  the  motive  to  c;:lnry  and  to  virtue,  controlled  all  the 
individualities  of  sentiment  and  character,  and  left  them  but  a 
slender  chance  for  development.    In  order  to  discourse  well  of 
love,  it  was  enout^U  to  dream  on  it  nobly  and  purely,  according 
to  certain  established  conventions,  so  that  an  iaeal  lady  inspired 
the  poet  quite  as  much,  and  better  perhaps,  tlian  a  real  one ;  , 
in  uct,  there  was  less  risk  in  falling  short  of  the  rigorous  re-  [ 
4|idrements  of  theoiy. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  leeond  half  of  Ae  twelfth  century, 
the  poesy  of  chivabic  love  began  to  assume  the  phases  of  deve- 
lopment Mid  ehaacaeter,  by  means  of  which  it  was  enabled  to 
fntell  mote  or  less  the  conditioM  of  tiie  art  At  that  time  a 
prodi^ouB  number  of  poets  sprung  up,  all  at  once,  who, 
thougli  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  their  predecessors  and 
adopting  tlicir  ideas,  were  yet  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
pnttijin:  inoro  arty  more  varietyi  and  more  novelty  into  their 
Conipofeitions< 

But  the  tabk  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  This  chivalrio 
love  was  circumscribed  by  certain  factitious  limits ;  it  was 
Bubject  to  a  conventional  ceremonial ;  it  announced  itself  in 
fonnnlas,  which  had  Mflnetiiing  officially  established  and  eon* 
Beqnently  incomplete*  These  conditions  were  so  many  obsta* 
eles,  which  exelnded  from  the  poetry  destined  to  delineate  that 
lovB)  the  variety  which  naturally  results  from  tho  free  play  of 
the  passions,  from  the  innumerable  ineidentB  of  hfo  and  human 
destiny.  There  is  therefore  still  necessarily  a  great  deal  of 
flcumotony  in  the  IVonbadonia  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
oeutnry. 
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HeverdielMa^  ihe  tMwMc  Imro  eonsidered  as  It  was  €r 
aimad  to  be,  liad  its  poetio  sideS)  and  among  so  manj  j>oet8| 
all  of  whom  sought  their  glory  in  eaqMriencin^  and  ainging  it, 
there  were  to  be  found  some  of  greater  origmality  of  talent, 
whose  individuality  broke  through  the  barriers  m  conmion- 
place  and  the  systematic  generalities  of  knightly  gallantry  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  anthoii^  of  these  alone,  that  Ihave  thought  1 
might  give  an  exposition  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  tlie  Trou- 
badours without  becoming  either  too  monotoTioiis  or  too  des- 
titntc  of  novelty  and  interest.  But  before  entering  on  this  ex- 
position I  mufit  premise  a  few  oljservations,  without  which  it 
miglit  appear  too  incomplete  and  vaLrne. 

When  we  shall  have  acquired  aii  adeijuate  conception  of  the 
different  ek monts  and  the  different  kinds  of  Proveuyal  ^>oetry, 
we  shall  perceive  many  characteristic  pecuharities,  which  de- 
pend on  its  material  organisation,  and  whieh  can  cbIj  be 
appreciated  in  connection  with  the  latter*  Snch  is,  IS»r  es> 
ample,  ihe  to  na  somewhat  monotonous  peneverancei  wiA 
which  the  Troubadours  interweave  theur  pictures  of  lore  wiA 
the  charms  and  beauties  of  natoxe  at  its  revival  in  apnng*  Now 
this  taste  is,  in  a  great  measure,  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of 
life  led  by  this  class  of  men. 

A  Troubadour  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  fair 
season  awav  from  home,  nnd  very  frequentljr  at  a  great  dis-  I 
tance  from  it.  Alone,  if  he  was  obscure  and  indigent,  in  com-  I 
pany  with  one  or  two  other  Jongleurs,  if  he  was  rich  and 
renowned,  he  went  from  castle  to  caBtle,  from  country  to 
country,  seeking  and  finding  everywhere  both  old  and  new 
admirers.  Ilia  was  a  life  of  perpetual  excitement,  a  life  of 
constant  expcct^itiou  and  of  triujnph.    Every  stoppage  on  his 

1'oumey  was  a  festival,  of  which  he  was  the  soul,  and  at  which 
le  was  the  hcnoced  guert  of  the  oecaalon* 

Witii  the  approach  of  winter,  all  this  was  changed.  Ketumed 
to  bis  own  mside,  the  Troulmdonr  relapsed  into  the  diflficnlties 
and  the  obscurity  of  ordinary  life.  He  was  now  obliged  to  set 
to  work  most  laboriously,  he  had  to  compoee  new  songs  for  the 
next  poetical  campaign.  ^  Ihe  winter  was  to  him  of  neeesdty 
a  time  of  toil  and  emmi ;  and  that  spring,  for  the  return  <ji 
which  he  watched  so  anxiously,  had  for  him  anotlier  charm 
aside  from  that  of  nature.  It  was  the  moment,  when  he  was 
destined  to  recommence  U]?i  favorite  enjoyments,  when  ho  was 
going  to  experience  the  delightful  sensation  of  a  life  entirely 
new.  Hence  the  enthusiasm,  with  wiiicii  these  men,  already 
Tery  sensible  to  the  effects  of  their  beautiful  climate,  eelebratea 
the  return  of  spring.  The  verdure,  the  flowers,  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  hail 
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become  to  them  the  sTmbols  of  love  and  of  life,  and  from  the 
little  ^Eort  wiMi  they  made  to  vary  their  ]^icture  of  theae 
objects,  we  can  see,  how  joathful  their  imaginatioii  had  re- 
mained, and  how  easy  to  be  sati«?fied. 

After  liaving  })reiiiiscd  these  explanations,  I  now  return  to 
those  choicer  Troubadours,  which  I  think  can  be  produced  as 
tlie  representatives  of  all  the  rest,  at  least  in  the  amatory  de- 
artment  of  their  art.  Bernard  de  Ventadour  is  one  of  the 
rst  in  point  of  merit  as  well  as  in  point  of  date  j  and  i  will 
therefore  speak  of  him  with  somewhat  of  detaiL 

Bbhabd  psYBBnriDOiiB  waa  bom  in  the  ehitean  of  the  same 
name,  the  aeat  c{  a  viaeonnty,  one  d  the  moat  aneient  seig- 
niories of  LimouBin.  His  father  waa  a  man  of  aervile  conditi<Hi, 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  ch&teau. 

Katnre  had  endowed  Bernard  with  her  choicest  fkron*  In 
addition  to  personal  beanty  and  graceful  manners,  she  had 
furnished  him  with  all  the  talent,  at  that  time  requisite  to 
mnkc  fi  poet :  n  lively  niid  delicate  imagination,  an  exquisite 
ear  and  an  agreeable  voice.* 

To  crown  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  poet,  this  court  of 
the  viscounts  of  Ventadour,  under  the  ansf>ices  of  which  Ber- 
nard was  educated,  was  one  of  the  inoiit  favorable  places  for 
the  development  of  his  natural  talents. 

I  have  abeady  spoken  of  Ebles  II. ;  I  have  mentioned,  that 
this  noble  lord  cnltivated  with  aidor  and  nntil  he  was  very  far 
adraneed  in  liftu  the  incipient  poetry  of  ehiyalry,  or  as  the 
prior  of  Yigeda,  nia  hiatonan,  calls  it,  the  songa  of  memment; 
whence  he  waa  sumamed  £blee  ike  tinfftr. 

His  son  Eblea  III.  the  maater  of  Bernard,  bom  abont  1100, 
had  inherited  some  of  liis  ta«^te  for  poetry.  It  is  possible,  that 
he  too  may  have  cultivated  tlie  art  nnd  given  Bernard  the  lirst 
lessons  in  it.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  seems  to  intimate  in  a 
passfic^e  of  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  a  personage  whom  ho 
desitxii^itcs  by  the  name  of  Ebles  for  his  master. 

iiowever  that  may  be,  Ebles  IIL,  charmed  by  the  poetic  dis- 
position of  young  lieriiard,  fostered  it  with  tenderness  and  favors 
of  everv  kind,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  latter,  when  yet 
in  the  flower  of  hia  youth,  eave  alrsady  promise  tint  he  wonld 
leave  all  the  T^nbadonra,  nia  predeeessors,  far  behind  him. 

The  pieces  which  have  come  down  tp  ns  from  Bernard  are 
nnmeroos  enough :  thej^  fill  almost  a  volume.  If  they  are  not 
exactly  those  of  their  kind,  that  contain  the  laigest  amonnt  of 
poetry,  or  the  greateat  vigor  of  thought  and  expressioni  they 

*  Bels  horn  era  ot  adren  e  laap  ben  cant  a  r  c  trobikr  et  en  eortea  et  eoaenhats.  £1 
Twooou.  lo  siea  senher,  de  Ventadoni  s'ftb die  mcrtt  do  Ini  •  da  Mm  trobVi  •  lOB  tt  grttt 
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are  incontestably  those  which  excel  all  otliers  in  jxant  of  sen- 
timent and  gracC)  and  also  iu  allusionB  to  circamfltanecs  from 
the  life  of  the  aathor.  Theee  aUiMkMifl  m  fo  manj  indications, 
bjr  the  aid  of  which  I  Bhall  endaavor  to  link  mmt  of  thaae 
pieoet  to  the  evente  in  Benuvd's  lifey  to  which  ^bey  relate  nd 
D J  whieh  tliej  were  mpired. 

Tliis  attempt  ie  hasardous  enoaghy  and  in  making  it  I  mn  die 
risk  of  deeeiving  myself  mora  than  once,  tnm  the  want  of  posi- 
tive inform ation.  Bat  theae  mkprinoni  caii^  on  the  one  hand, 
be  attended  with  no  very  fierions  inconvenience,  and  on  the 
other,  when  the  rpiestion  is  of  poets,  who,  like  the  Troubadours, 
only  sung  or  thouix^it  they  only  snng  their  own  cmotiorj^,  it  is 
indispensable  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  tlie  con- 
nection between  the  impressions  of  their  genius  and  the  iaoi- 
dents  of  their  lives. 

Bernard  dc  Ventadonr  had  only  to  feign  himself  in  love  in 
order  to  have  motives  to  compose  his  songs  of  love.  Nature 
had  given  him  one  of  the  tendereet  of  hearts,  one  of  the 
prompteet  to  become  unpassioned  by  the  duuina  of  graee  or 
oean^.  He  did  not  ttand  in  need  A  trayeiaing  the  weild,  to 
find  a  ladj,  whom  le  m|{^t  eelebnte  in  hb  venea.  Hk  seig- 
nior and  patron,  Ebles  IH.,  had  two  ladies,  the  fint  of  whom 
was  Margaret  of  Turenne  and  the  second  Alzals  or  Adelaide, 
the  danghtar  of  William  YL,  eeignior  of  Mon^ellier.  It  was 
to  tlie  latter  of  these,  that  Bernard  first  addressed  the  homi^ 
of  his  TerFG!^,  ftnd  afterward  tho  bolder  homage  of  his  love.  He 
was  in  the  liower  of  life,  ho  was  aniiiiblo  and  handsome;  all 
that  he  sung  apoeared  to  l)e  tlie  sentiment  of  his  heart.  The 
lady  was  pleased  with  him,  and  he  contracted  with  her  one  of 
those  chivalric  liauons^  which  Avere  at  bottom  nothini?  more 
than  perilous  attempts  to  keep  up  the  passion  of  love  and  de- 
hire  at  the  highest  attainable  point  ot  exaltation. 

Mystery  and  secrecy  were  at  once  cme  of  the  condltionB  and 
one  of  the  diffioidtiea  of  thii  ohiralrio  panion.  Ai  the  Tkio«b»> 
donr  Ibit  Tainly  prood,  when  he  eonld  peHwede  himaelf  diallie 
was  loYed  by  a  lady  of  high  nmk,  eo  he  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  eoooeal  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped.  In  liis 
TOrses  he  never  designated  her  but  by  a  (^eeiee  of  poetic  sobri- 
qnet,  of  whieh  %he  only  knew  the  value  and  intention,  and 
which  every  one,  who  had  the  curiosity,  interpreted  in  his  own 
way.  Bernard  de  Ventadonr  gave  his  viscountess  the  appeUa- 
tion  of  Bd-vezer,  which  in  Eni^dish  signifies  "  fair  to  look  upon." 

Among  the  poeuis  which  iie  composed  in  honor  of  lier,  we 
can  yet  easily  distinguish  several,  whieh  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  form  and  matter  we  may  jud^e  to  liave  been  his  tirst  at- 
tempts.  They  are  in  all  rcspocts  inferior  to  the  rest,  but  they 
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already  contain,  here  and  there,  fine  traits  of  nature  and  of  Ben- 
timent.  I  subjoin  here  as  a  specimen,  a  passage  from  one  of 
these  pieces  which  I  consider  the  lirst  and  the  feeblest  of  tliem  all. 
"  I  complain  to  you,  my  lord,  of  my  lady  and  niy  love;  they 
are  two  traitors,  which  make  mc  live  in  sadness.  I  have  loved 
my  lady  since  the  time  when  both  of  us  were  children,  and  each 
day  of  the  year  m  v  love  for  her  has  since  been  doubled.  But 
alas!  wiMit  boots  it  to  ll^e^  whoa leaanot  dailj  tee  the  treasure 
of  my  life,  whoa  I  toe  her  not  at  bor  wiadow,  fzath  and  wlato 
like  the  Ohmtmaf  wbowV** 

I  will  give  aaoth«  pteoe  aKmost  entile^  wherein  the  talent  of 
Bernard  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its  maturity.  It  has  eveij 
indieatioa  of  being  one  of  those,  which  he  composed  for  the 
viscountess  of  Yentadour.  This  double  enthusiasm  of  love  and 
nature,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tlic  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, is  felt  and  rendered  in  the  most  lively  manner,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  piece,  which  is,  besides,  remarkable  for 
ita  graceful  flashes  of  sentiment  and  imagination. 

When  I  see  the  green  herb  and  the  leaf  appear,  and  the 
flowers  unfold  their  bloom  through  the  hcldd ;  when  the  night- 
ingale lifts  up  its  voice  high  and  clear  and  prepares  to  sing :  I 
am  pleased  with  the  nightmpsle  and  the  flowen^  I  am  pleased 
with  myself,  more  pleased  with  mjladj&ir;  I'm  enveloped  oa 
all  sides  and  nrsssed  with  deli|^;  bat  tiie  joy  of  love  passes 
all  other  joys,  f 

^  Had  I  the  power  to  enchant  the  world,  I  would  transform 
mj  enemies  into  infantSi  that  none  of  them  eonld  imagiaeaBght 

*  Sajnoaard,  toU  iii.  p.  61.   Piece  No.  Y.  Strophes  2,  4,  6. 

A  VM  mi  elamf  Mnhor,  Moa  tin  Jor  nafonl. 

De  mi  dons  e  d'amor,  En  lieit,  al  feneBtrM, 

Qa'aisil  dai  tiaidor.   .   .  .  etc.  Blanc'  e  fresc'  atretal 

♦         •         •         •  Cum  par  neua  a  Nadat| 

Lm  I  •  Tinves  que  m  Tal,  8i  qaWdoi  oomiiMl 

8'iea  noa  nj  a  Jornal,  lf«i 


f  atjnioaaid,  ToL  iU.  p.  63.  Piece  No.  VI,  Strophea  1,  4, 6  and  7. 

^Tflor  brotonon  per  yerjanf'  One  manthas  vets  ien  cossir  tw 

B  1'  roesinhota  aaCet  e  clar  Lairoe  nic  poirian  emblar, 

Leva  aa  rota  e  mor  son  ohaa,  Ja  no  sabria  dir  qae  s  fan. 

Joj  ai  de  luy,  e  J07  ai  de  lm  flor ;  Per  dien,  anion,  be  m  trobM  Temedor 

Joy  ^  de  me,  e  de  ml  dona  malor.  '  Ab  panel  dterfet  •  sm  Me«r, 

Van  tolas  partz  sui  dc  Joy  claoH  0  seinhs,  Qoar  una  Tetz  tant  mi  dona  non  deal 

Mas  ilh  es  Joys  que  totz  los  autrea  Yens.  Enans  qu*  ieu  foa  de  dezirier  esteinbf. 

SMeu  saubes  la  gent  encantar  Ben  la  rolgra  sola  trobar 

Miei  enenia  tena  tattrnm  One  dormis  o'n  feaea  aemblan, 


Que  ia  hom  no  pogra  paasar  Per  qa*ieu  Temblea  ua  dona  balsaVf 

Ni  dir  ren  que  ns  tomes  a  dan.  Pna  no  Talh  tan  que  1o*Ih  deman. 

AdoQca  Kai  ien  remirar  la  gensor,  '  Par  dieu.  dona,  pauc  esplecham  d'amor, 
£  aos  beiba  bnaUw  a  aaCreaca  color Vai  s'en  lo  temps  e  peroem  lo  melhor ; 

■  biiMi»niblaMiaiatoliiainh>r  Parlar  pogram  ab  cnberta  iililHllMiiilis, 

0i  4PI  dot       ki  paragra  lo  sein^.  E  pus  no  fval  arditx, 

Of  tko  atfaartropbei,  No.  l«4t»,  T.-JBrf. 
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against  my  lady  or  myself.  Then  I  would  contemplate  her 
beauteous  form,  her  ruby  tint,  and  her  fair  eves ;  I  would  im- 
press a  kiss  on  every  portion  of  her  mouth,  the  mark  <^  which 
a  Biomth  could  not  efnce." 

^Oh,  how  I  am  oonramed  by  cfaeeileM  revenMl  I  am 
at  tuBflB  10  miidh  abacRibed  by  thein,  that  rdbbm  might  kid> 
nap  me  witfioait  my  knowing  it.  Surely,  Cupid,  then 
made  an  easy  conauest  of  me,  deprived  of  friends  and  i 
and  when  thou  haoat  made  me  captive,  I  languished  like 
in  whom  all  vigor  wa*  extinguished  by  desire.'' 

"  Oh,  could  I  find  my  lady  all  alone,  sleeping  or  feigning 
sleep,  that  I  might  steal  a  kiss,  as  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
demand  one  !  Oh,  my  lady,  we  make  but  little  progress  in  our 
love !  The  time  is  passing  on ;  we  lose  its  fairest  chance,  in- 
stead of  understandmg  our  wish  by  secret  signs,  and  coming 
to  the  aid  of  boldness  by  deceit." 

Bernard  composed  several  other  songs  in  honor  of  the  lady  of 
Yentadour  in  the  same  style  with  the  one  just  quoted,  which 
eoDfltitated  the  delight  of  oonrts  and  eaaUerk  wherever  the 
Jongleiin  introdneed  them.  Never  befoie  had  mj  one  heard 
anySiinff  of  tiie  kind,  to  delicate,  bo  melodlois,  eo  tender.  Bar* 
nard  did  not  dinemble  the  naive  eonvietion,  which  he  entot^ 
tained,  of  his  superiority  over  his  predecessors  or  bis  contenmo- 
raries,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  explain  it.  The  following  are  ue 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  poem,  of  which  thcrjr  constitute  me  most 
remarkable  part :  "  No  wonder  that  I  smg  better  than  any 
other  Troubadour,  since  I  am  possessed  of  a  heart,  more  prone 
to  love,  and  readier  to  obey  its  laws.  Soul  and  body,  spirit  and 
knowledge,  force  and  power  are  all  enlisted  in  its  cause ;  1  have 
made  no  reserve  for  any  other  thing.*'* 

"  He  were  already  dead,  who  felt  not  in  his  heart  some  blan- 
dishment to  love,  what  boots  a  life  without  the  tenderness  of 
love  ?  'Twere  but  an  importunity  to  others  1  Majy  God  be  never 
80  ineenaed  with  me,  to  waMot  me  to  live  a  month,  a  day,  when  I 
shall  ceaie  to  love,  whenlahonldhe  hnt  bnrdeDiome  to  others  P 

Whether  this  liaison  between  Bernard  and  tlra  lady  of  Yen- 
tadour transgressed  the  established  limits  of  ohivalric  decorum, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain,  and  we  shall  dispense  with  the  in- 
qoiry.  It  is  eertain  that  the  visoonnt  of  Yentadour  saw  some* 

^Bftyaouard :  vol.  iii.  p.  44.  Piece  No.  II.  Strophes  1  and  2. 

Non  M  meTATellui  t'iea  eluuB  Ben  ei  iiiorte  qal  d'aiMr  mb  m 

Mielhs  dc  nu!h  autre  chantador ;  Al  oor  qualque  doasMeabor; 

Qoar  plus  trai  mo»  cors  ves  amor,  B  que  val  viure  sea  amor, 

E  mielhs  sai  faitz  a  ton  eonaa ;  Mas  per  far  enaeg  la  |^  f 

Cora  •  oor  e  aabar  e  tea  Ja  dame  diens  no  m'aair  tao 

B  fbni*  e  poder  U  ai  net;  Que  Ja  paeia  viva  Jom  ni  mea, 

Bl  m  tira  vas  amor  lo  fres  Pus  que  d'enueg  serai  rcpres, 

Qa'a  nolh'  aotn  part  no  Bi'atta.  fi  d'MBor  aoa  aarai  talan.-^ii. 
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thing  in  this  connection,  that  displeased  him.  He  removed  Ber- 
nard from  his  court  and  interdicted  his  appearing:  there  aj^in. 
The  viscountess  was  bhut  up,  clooely  watclied  and  iiitiiaced. 

We  can  easily  imagine  tne  chajgprin  of  the  young  poet,  at 
hmng  thus  Mpanited  from  hk  fiurmend  without  eren  knowing 
whetSker  he  would  ever  see  her  again.  There  is  yet  extant  a 
piece  hy  him,  which  Beema  to  have  been  written,  to  give  vent 
to  hia  grief  and  to  console  his  lady  in  thia  ead  conjuncture.  Bot 
the  piece  is  neither  as  beautiful  nw  as  tender,  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  Beniard  on  so  touching  an  occasion.  The 
poet  exlnbits  in  it  more  of  enchantment  and  pride  at  the  thought 
of  being  loved  by  the  fair  viscountess,  than  of  chagrin  for  see- 
ing her  tlniR  pcr^ccnted  on  his  account.  I  shall  only  translate 
the  most  cliaract eristic  passages. 

"The  pwcct  boiig  of  the  birds  throughout  the  grove  alleviates 
my  pain  and  makes  my  heart  revive  ;  and  since  the  birds  have 
cause  to  sing,  well  may  I  also  sing,  I,  who  have  more  delights 
than  they,  I,  whose  every  day  ia  a  day  oi'  bong  and  joy,  I,  who 
care  for  nothing  else."* 

There  are  men,  who,  when  they  chance  to  meet  with  great 
BQceesa  or  good  adrentnre,  are  rendered  haughtier  and  more 
barbarous  by  it.  But  I  am  of  a  better  and  more  generous  na> 
tore ;  when  God  crowns  me  with  blesrings,  I  feel  still  moro  of 
love  for  those  already  dear."  .... 

At  nlffht  when  i  retire  to  rest,  I  know  too  well,  that  I  shall 
find  no  sleep ;  mv  rest  is  gone,  I  lose  it  at  thy  remembrance, 
my  lady  fair  !  There,  where  his  treasure  is,  man  fain  would 
have  his  heart ;  'tis,  thus  I  net  myself ;  thus  have  I  put  in 
thee  my  care  and  all  my  thoughta." 

"  Yes,  lady,  know  that,  though  my  eyes  behold  thee  not, 
my  heart  yet  sees  thee;  corn})hiin  no  more  than  1  myself  com- 
plain. I  know,  that  they  im]>ri^^on  thee  on  my  account.  But 
AvheiL  the  jealous  spy  knuckij  at  the  door,  have  good  care,  that 

*  Bftjmooard,  vol.  iii.  p.  C5.  Piece  No.  XL  BtrophAt  1,    9  and  4. 

Qnan  p;\r  In  flora  Josta'I  vartftielll,  Ben  sai  b  nnc^  qnan  mi  dcf'paclh 

E  vei  lo  tt  jupp  clar  c  sere,  El  lieg  que  no  i  dormirai  re  ; 

EM  dous  cban  dels  auzel;*  per  bnwDl  Lo  dormir  pert,  quar  ieu  lo  m  tudki 

M'adoiHM  lo  cor  e  m  reve.  Domoa,  qaao  de  vo8  mi  aovo. 

Fde  rensel  ektnton  s  Imr  fort  Quar,  tai  on  liom  ft  ion  Iheior, 

lea  qu'ai  plus  de  Joy  en  mon  cor  Vol  hom  ades  tcner  son  cor  : 

Peg  ben  chantar,  car  tog  li  rael  Jornal  Altai  fatz  leu,  domna,  de  col  mi  qnol ; 

Bemjojeoban,  qQ'ieiiiMtiiipeiiedefViiftL  llit  bumi  pemr  BegnM  res  no  m  v»l. 

Ttl  n'f  ft  que  an  mala  d'orgnelh,  JDoiftna,  si  no  vt  Tezon  me!  hnelli, 

Qoam  gniMg  join  ni  grans  bes  lor  Te ;  Be  npchatz  qae  mon  cor  Toe  ve ; 

Mas  ieu  Kui  de  melhor  escnelh,  B  no  ns  dnlhatz  plus  quMeo  mi  daetli, 

K  J  lis  rrunc8,  quan  dcus  mifal  be;  Qu'ica  sai  qu'om  \o->.  ileHtreoh  pw  Bie ; 

Quoras  qa'iea  loa  d'amar  en  lor,  E  ail  gilos  vos  bat  dcfor. 

M  ea  be  oe  lor  vengvli  el  oor,  Ben  gardats  qae  no  us  bate*I  cor. 

Meree,  mi  dons,  non  ai  par  ni  engnl ;  Pi  «s  fai  cnnpfr,  vox  a  la!  atretiil ; 

Bee  no  m  tofiraab,  aol  qae  tos  dens  mi  aaL  ja  ab  tos  no  gazanh  be  per  Dial.—£d, 
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he  knock  not  «t  the  heart  If  he  torments  thee^  tormeiit  tiioii 
him  anuDy  nor  let  him  gain  good  in  return  ftr  evil  wk  di/ 
hands/' 

There  is  reason  to  believe^  that  the  Tiscountess  was  not  T«ry 
much  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  Benund  bore  his  mm- 
fortone.   She  sent  him  a  request  to  leave  the  oonntij,  for  fear 

of  new  persecutions.  Afflicted  bejond  all  measure  bj  this 
order,  Bernard  regarded  it  aa  tantamount  to  treason  or  infi- 
delity on  the  pai  t  of  liis  lady.  Thif*  is  at  least  tlie  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  sundry  of  his  pieces,  in  all  probability  composed 
on  this  occasion,  to  which  alone  tUey  are  adapted,  or  at  any 
rate  better  adapted  than  to  any  other.  I  will  translate  a  few 
8tanzac>  iVolu  one  of  them,  one  of  the  finest  ut'  iieriiurd'ii,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  which  abound  in 
iutranslatable  delicacies  and  licenses  of  dictiom  In  ocder  to 
appreeiate  the  fall  force  <^  the  rimilep  deriyed  from  the  fli^t 
of  the  lark  in  the  banning  of  the  poem,  we  mnst  call  to  mmd 
a  popular  prejudice  of  the  Middle  Age.  It  was  believed  that 
tiie  lark,  being  enamored  of  the  sun,  rose  aloft  into  the  splen- 
dor of  his  raysi  as  hidb  as  it  eonld  possibly  ascend,  as  if  for  ^e 
purpose  of  approaching  him,  and  that,  becoming  more  and 
more  intoxicated  with  delight  in  proportion  to  its  higher 
aspcnt,  it  finally  dropt  from  Hie  sky,  forgetful  of  the  use  of  its 
win^s.    I  now  proceed  to  give  the  piece  from  Bernard : 

"When  i  behold  the  sky-lark  winj:^ing  its  merry  journey 
toward  the  sun,  and  then  forgetful  of  itself,  from  sudden  ine- 
briety of  pleasure,  drop  down  preci})itant ;  oh,  how  1  long 
then  fur  a  fate  like  hers !  How  much  I  envy  then  the  joy  to 
which  I'm  witness !  I  nin  aistombhed  that  my  heart  is  nut  at 
once  diseolved  in  longing.* 

Alas!  how  little  do  I  know  of  love,  I,  who  was  (mce  de- 
luded by  the  conedt  ^  knowins  all,  nnable  as  I  am  to  resist 
the  charms  of  her  whom  I  mnst  loTe  in  vain,  of  her  who  robbed 

•  IlaynouarJ,  vol.  iii.  p.  GR.   Pieco  No.  iil.    Btroplios  1,  2,  3,  6  : 

Quan  vey  la  laudeta  muvcr  Anc  jmcissai;  non  pogui  aver 

lie  joi  Ras  alaa  contra  '1  rai,  l)e  me  poder,  dc  lor  en  sai, 

Qae  s'oblida  e  a  taisaa  cazer  Qa'ela  m  fetz  a  root  boels  veier 

Per  la  domsor  qa'al  eor  O'n  f«i ;  En  nti  minlh  que  molt  nt  plai. 

Alias  \  qua!  cnncia  m'en  ve,  Hiralhsl  pois  me  mirei  ea  tc, 

Cui  qu'ieu  oe  vela  jaozlon  I  M'an  mort  11  sospir  de  preon 

Iferaveillaa  m'al,  qnar  denft  Qa'aiaei  m  perdei,  cum  peWMM 

Lo  cor  de  dezirier  no  m  fon.  Lo  bela  Narcesii  «i  i»  fotu 

AUas  I  quant  cuiava  aabcr  Pns  ab  mi  dons  no  m  pot  valer 

D'amor,  e  quant  petit  en  aai!  Prcca,  ni  mcrcea,  ni'l  dregz  qu'iea  ai, 

Quar  it'll  d'amar  no  m  pueso  taotr  NI  a  leys  no  vt  n  a  plazer 

Celleia  on  Ja  pro  noa  aural ;  Qu'  ieu  1'  am,  jamais  non  lo  1  dirai ; 

Quar  tolt  m'a  1  cor,  o  tott  m'a  me,  Aissi  m  part  d*asK>r  •  m  rtera ; 

Vj     mp?;pi3.  0  tot  lo  mon ;  Mort  m'a,  c  per  mnrt  li  rr-^jion, 

1:1  qu&n  ai  m  toic,  no  m  laiaaet  re  E  vau  m'en,  pua  liii  no  m  rcte, 

MwSlsiiltf  •eorfvlfliu  <WCtatiBjMflh.Miit 
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me  of  my  faith,  mj  heart,  herself  and  all  t£e  world,  who  left 
me  nothing  but  desures  and  regrets. ' 

^  Never  have  I  been  able  to  recover  my  Benaea  a^ain,  since 
the  bonr  in  which  she  permitted  me  to  look  at  myself  in  a  mir- 
ror, too  pleasing  to  me.  Bavishing  mirror!  I  have  sighed 
ever  since  I  beheld  mj  image  in  thee ;  I  have  lost  myself,  like 
KarcissQB  in  the  fountain. 

"  Since  all  is  over  now,  as  nothing  will  avail  before  my  lady, 
nor  prayers,  nor  rightful  claim,  nor  mercy ;  since  she  desires 
my  homage  now  no  longer,  T  sha!]  Imve  nothing  more  to  say  of 
love.  I  mnst  renounce — I  must  abjure  it.  She  has  deprived 
ine  of  my  life.  I  reply  to  ht  r,  as  one  no  longer  living,  and  I 
depart  for  exile,  I  know  not  ^vllit]ler."  ^ 

And  in  fact,  Bernard  did  quit  his  native  Limousin.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifl'erence  to^tlie  history  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  its  propagation  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  to  which  the  Proven^  language  was  indigenous,  to 
know  the  probable  date  of  his  departure.  Now  Ebles  UL  had 
married  Azalaiis  of  Montpellier  abont  the  year  1156,  and  sup- 
posing the  liaifon  between  Bernard  and  his  lady  to  have  lasted 
three  or  four  years,  it  must  have  been  toward  1160  that  Ber- 
nard left  his  countiy  for  the  purpose  of  roving  about  in  quest  of  *~ 
adventures.  He  must  then  have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

It  would  seem  that  at  that  time  the  Provencal  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs  had  already  commenced  to  frequent  tlie  pro- 
vinces of  tlie  north  of  France,  and  more  e?])cci;illy  Kormandy. 
It  was  in  the  latter  tliat  Bernard  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Henry  11. ,  ^vho  was  then  nothing  more  than  a  duke.  Henry 
Lad  married,  in  1152,  the  celebrated  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  who 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  Vil.,  kins  of  France.  This  princessy 
having  been  bronsht  np  amid  the  elegance  and  poetical  refine- 
ments of  the  souwem  courts,  had  kept  alive  a  relish  for  what- 
ever could  resuscitate  the  memory  and  the  pleasures  of  her 
curlier  years.  Accustomed  to  the  reception  of  Jongleurs  and 
of  Troubadours  at  her  mansion,  she  extended  to  Bernard  a 
more  honorable  and  a  kindlier  welcome  than  to  any  other,  he 
bein^  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all.  Eleanor 
was  liandeome,  Ftill  young,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Provencal  traditions,  an  admirable  judge  of  prizes,  of 
honorfj,  and  of  the  blandishments  of  speech — in  other  words,  of 
poetry.  So  much  as  all  tins  was  hardly  neccs&ary  to  inspire 
Bernard  with  confidence,  to  choose  her  as  the  subject  of  his  new 
songs.  Eleanor  was  delighted  with  the  compliment,  and  in  the 
language  of  his  Provencal  biographer,  more  delighted  than  the 
Troubadour  cpuld  ever  have  anticipated.    "Semard,"  says 
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tills  author,  "rcmniiied  for  a  long  time  at  tlie  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Noruiaudy.  He  became  fond  of  her  and  she  of 
him,  and  he  made  many  a  sung  of  it."* 

Some  of  theae  sodm  were  oompofted  between  the  years  1160 
and  1164,  while  the  Eidj  was  jet  a  dneheiB  and  the  wife  of  the 
dnke^  olhen  again  were  written  subseqaentlj  to  the  latter  of 
these  dates,  when  Hemy  IL  was  ahreadj  on  the  throne  of 
£ngland.  But  1  can  scarcely  find  three  or  four  of  them,  that 
bear  distinct  indications  of  their  motive^  and  among  these  even 
tliero  are  none  of  a  sweeter  and  more  original  ca^it  than  those 
1  have  ah*eady  n-ivc  ti.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  trans- 
late them,  Ijpr  tear  ot  cxhjuisting  the  degree  of  interest,  due  to 
this  branch  of  Provencal  poetry,  too  fji^t  end  prematurely,  I 
shall  quote  but  a  single  passage,  which  i  have  selected  not  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  as  a  carious  and  character- 
istic instance  of  chivalric  manners. 

My  Ifldr  has  so  mneh  ad<lres8  and  artifiee,  that  she  always 
makee  me  toiak  she  loves  me.  Bat  she  deeeivee  me  thus  agree- 
ably and  she  repels  me  with  her  sweet  pretensiims.  My  lady, 
leave  the  guile  and  artifiee;  for  as  Ihy  vassal  snners  so  will  he 
thy  damage." 

**My  l^y  will  assuredly  do  wroifgy  if  she  makes  me  come 

where  she  disrol)erf  liei^seff,  unless,  permitting  me  to  kneel 
bct^ide  her  couch,  she  deigns  to  extend  her  foot,  commanding  • 
me  to  untie  her  easy  fitting  shoes." 

To  bo  present  witli  ;i  lady  in  her  dishabille,  to  assist  her 
even  in  uiKliij>biijg  and  to  see  her  retire,  were  among  the 
legitimate  favors  ot  chivalric  etiquette  and  mnoiifi;  those  \n  hich 
the  Troubadours  solicit  most  frequently  and  ardently.  One 
might  be  easily  tempted  to  attribute  tLis  usage  to  motives  of 
a  verpr  vulgar  sort,  bnt  thie  would  be  an  error.  Hie  point  in 
quertion  was  nothing  further  than  a  conseerated  nsage  of  the 
vassalage  of  love,  a  usage  adopted,  like  so  many  others,  from 
the  manners  ^  feudal  vassalage.  It  was  quite  an  ordinary 
oeenrrence  for  rassals  to  assist  and  wait  upon  thw  suserainsi 
when  the  latter  were  retiring  to  rest. 

Bernard  do  Ventadoiir  went  to  England  on  soTcral  occasions, 
sometimes  in  tlio  retinue  of  llenTy  11.,  nnd  sometimes  to  accom- 
pany Queen  Eleanor,  lie  is  the  iirst  tlie  Troubadours  known 
to  have  succeeded  in  propagating  some  notions  of  Provencal 
poetry  among  the  Anglo-lsonnans  (about  the  year  11G5  or  1166). 

Finally,  however,  for  reasons  now  unknown  to  us,  or  per* 
haps  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of  seeing  the  countries  of  the 
8onth  agam,  Bernard  eeaeed  to  be  contented  In  Kormandy 

.  *    Lmio  temps  Mtet  en  s*  cort,  et  enainoret  te  d'dJft  ei  eUa  de  lui;  t*a  Iba  notM 
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Aad  repaired  to  Tonlonfle^  to  the  ooDrt  of  Kaymoitd  Y,,  vbich 
was  at  that  time  the  most  brilliant  of  the  eoim tries,  where  the 
Provencal  tongae  was  used.  It  would  appear,  that  onrTronr 
badonr  soon  became  attached  to  Eaymondy  in  whose  service 

he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  we  except  some  transient 
absentments  occaBioiied  by  vanons  excursions  into  Provence, 
Italj,  Spain  and  Limousin,  w  here  duty  ealied  him  to  revisit 
the  objects  of  his  earlier  affection. 

Great  changes  had  meanwhile  taken  place  at  the  chatean  of 
Vcntadour,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  date,  but  very 
probably  soon  after  the  year  1160.  His  former  master  and 
patron  Ebles  III.,  under  the  influence  of  motives  of  which  we 
nave  no  knowledge,  had  reaolTed  to  retire  from  tiie  world.  He 
had  crossed  the  Alps  and  retreated  to  the  monasteiy  of  Mont- 
Gassin,  where  he  aied  in  IITQ.  In  regard  to  the  visconntess 
Adelaide,  the  wife  of  Ebles,  we  do  not  know  what  became  of 
hits.  The  historian  saja  not  a  word  abont  her.  Bnt  among 
the  compositions  of  our  poet,  there  is  one  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  with  rcferenre  to  her,  and 
would  go  to  prove,  that  Bernard's  tirst  attachment  was  far  from 
being  extinct.  I  eliall  endeavor  to  translate  a  portion  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  imposeibiiity  of  giving  in  another  langnago  the 
eligfitest  conception  of  the  graceful  sweetness  of  exprcsjaion, 
that  pervades  tne  original  from  one  end  to  tlie  other. 

*•  Fair  lady,  he  is  not  susceptible  of  sorrow,  he  was  not  made 
for  love,  he  who  can  part  from  thee  without  a  tear.'^  * 

^  The  season  when  the  buds  besin  to  warble  is  at  hand.  I 
see  the  £ax  grow  verdant  in  the  ildds  and  the  bine  Tiolet  peep 
forth  behind  the  bushes,  the  streamlets  rolling  clearly  o'er  the 
sand,  where  the  white  flowMvde-lie  nnfolds  its  blossoms." 

I  have  long  since  been  poor  and  bereft  of  the  blesrings  of 
love,  by  the  fault  of  a  eroel  friend,  ia  whose  service  I'm  awaits 
ing  my  end." 

"My  own  hand  lias  p;athcred  the  rod,  win n-with  the  fairest 
one  that  ever  lived  now  slays  me.  To  ]>lease  Jier,  to  obey  her, 
I  have  long  lived  an  exile  from  my  native  soil,  "mid  painful 
desires,  severe  regrets  and  sorry  recompenses." 

•Bi|«M«rS,Y«LflLp«IS.  nMeWt.]!. 


Ai !  chant  d'auzol  comensa  <a7.oH. 
Qa'ieo  aug  chaatw  las  guantas  e'ls  aigros. 
E  pels  eortlls  Hi  verd«iar  los  lii, 
La  bleva  flor  que  nidfl  per  los  boissog, 
K'l»  rtu  soa  ciar  de  tobrc  loa  Rabloa, 
B  lljr  i'MMD  la  blanca  flors-de-dU. 
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"He  loves  but  little,  who  is  never  iealoiis,  loves  little  who  ii 
not  generous,  loves  little  who  never  lost  his  reason,  loves  little 
who  is  not  j)rone  to  tsadncss.  Fair  tears  of  lo  «e  arc  worth  moro 
than  its  snules." 

On  mj  knees,  before  mj  lady,  while  she  accnaes  me  ud  ' 
searches  me  for  wrongs,  I  supplicate  for  mercy,  my  eyes  sof- 
fased  with  tears.   Then  she  lieares,  sighs  and  makes  me  hope 
again ;  she  kiaaes  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  the  pleasnre  I  then 
experienoe  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  paradise." 

««I  commmid  my  hope  to  God;  I  recall  again,  by  memory, 
the  honor  she  once  bestowed  on  mc  beneath  the  orchard 
plno,  nt  tlie  Wmo  slie  conquered  me;  this  souvenir  consoles  me 
and  makes  me  live  again ;  this  hope  renews  the  bioesoms  of 
my  youth." 

The  exalted  tone  of  this  piece,  the  disorder,  the  incuherence 
of  the  sentiments,  the  ideas  wliich  pervade  it,  seem  to  be  the 
natural  effect  of  a  strong  and  deeply-rooted  passion.  It  con- 
tiiins  verses  and  entire  couplets  of  most  exquisite  melody,  and 
such  as  one  can  find  bat  few  examples  of,  in  the  most  cnltivatod 
poetfl  of  the  best  periods  of  litenuy  history. 

I  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  excursions  of  Bernard.  We 
have  a  piece  by  him,  composed  in  the  year  1176,  and  addressed 
to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Est,  to  whom  he  cives  the  name 
of  Joannah.  In  tliis  piece  our  Trofibadour  males  a  very  dis» 
tinct  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Lignano,  which  was  won  by  tbe 
Lombard  league  over  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ex- 
hortiiiix  the  latter  in  the  strongest  term*;  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  Mihmese  as  speedily  as  possible,  unless  he  wished  to  for- 
feit completely  his  power  and  his  honor.  From  these  indi- 
cations there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Bernard  visited  in 
Italy  the  camps  of  1  rederic  I,,  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  proba- 
bly several  others.  In  the  ItiiHan  documents  of  the  thirtecuth 
century,  there  are  yet  to  be  found  traditional  vet>tigcs  of  the 
great  renown,  whien  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alj^ 

The  time  of  Bernard's  residence  at  the  court  of  Baymond  V. 
comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  life  of  this  Troubadour,  who 
during  this  interval  no  doubt  had  other  adyentnrea  and  other 
amours,  on  which  he  composed  new  songs,  some  of  which  at 
least  must  constitute  a  part  of  those  now  left  of  him.  But  his 
life  at  the  period  in  question  is  too  little  known  even  to  mske 
it  possible  to  connect  it  with  any  decree  of  probability  to  any 
one  of  the  pieces,  of  which  it  was  tlie  subject.  Xevcrtheless 
these  pieces  possess  attractions  and  beauty  of  detail  enough  to 
merit  our  notice,  apart  even  from  the  circinnstances,  to  which 
they  relate  and  by  which  they  were  inspired.  But  the  limits 
of  this  cursory  survey  will  not  admit  of  their  insertion. 
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I  n  ill,  however,  translate  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  versifica- 
tion f  nd  of  stylo,  wherein  our  Trouoadour  appears  in  a  new 
sitnat  ion,  being  disappointed  and  betrayed  by  a  lady,  who  had 
at  firaJt  accepted  his  love  and  services. 

**  I  pave  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  the  wild  nightin  c^ale  ;  it  has 
entcrejd  mjr  heart ;  it  softei^s,  it  allays  its  cares  and  the  tor- 
TTieutsJi  ^vhich  love  has  intiicted,  and  thus  I  have  at  least  the 
joy  of  another  to  console  me." 

"H'e  is  indeed  a  man  of  iil)jcct  life,  who  lives  not  in  joy, 
who  directs  not  his  heart  and  desires  to  love,  when  all  are 
abandoned  to  joy,  when  everywhere  the  songs  of  amatory  glee 
resound,  throngh  meadows,  groves,  through  heath  and  plains 
and  thicket" 

"  And  I,  alas  I  whom  love  has  now  forgotten,  unhappy  wan- 
derer I  instead  of  my  share  of  this  joy,  have  but  chagrin  and 
thwartings.  Do  not  then  deem  my  conduct  vile,  if  some  dis- 

courteous  word  escape  me  now." 

"  A  false  and  cruel  dame,  unfaithful  and  of  wicked  lineage 
betrayed  me,  and  betrayed  herself.  She  chose  with  her  own 
hand  the  rod,  wherewith  she  puuis.hes  herself;  and  if  any  one 
asks  her  the  reason  for  her  conduct,  she  charges  me  with  her 
own  self-inflicted  wrongs  ;  she  finds  it  just,  that  the  last  comer 
obtains  from  her  more  favors  than  I  could  ever  gain  with  all 
my  long  attentions." 

^  I  served  her  truly  to  the  moment,  when  lier  heart  became 
nnsteady.  But,  since  she  now  rejects  me^  fool  were  I,  did  I 
serve  her  any  longer.  The  hope  of  Bretons  and  an  unrequited 
service  were  never  good  but  for  converting  seignior  into 
squire." 

"  T^t  God  might  punish  to  their  desert  the  bearers  of  false 
messages.  But  for  these  slanderers,  I  might  have  tasted  of  the 
fruits  of  love." 

"But  (happy  or  not  bo)  he  is  indeed  a  fool,  who  quarrels 
with  his  lady.  Let  mine  but  ])ardon  me  and  1  will  pardon  her. 
I  hold  ail  those  to  be  impostoi's,  who  made  me  speak  of  her 
insultingly." 

"  Yet,  she  has  broken  faith  toward  me  so  grievously,  that 
henceforth  I  abjure  her  seigniory.  I  want  no  more  of  her ; 
FlI  speak  no  more  of  it  But  if  another  speak  of  it ;  I'll  listen 
willingly,  and  from  my  very  heart  rejoice  in  it" 

It  was  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  lady  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  same  treachery,  that  Bernard  composed  another 
piece  of  six  couplets,  in  which,  with  inimitable  grace  and 
naivete,  he  expresses  his  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  maintfun  toward  his  unfaithful  mistress.  I 
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flhaU  only  traaslate  four  of  theao  oonpleti.*  It  will  bcl  per- 
oeived  fifom  the  first  of  them,  that  the  anthor  addresBeB  hliuBelf 
to  some  one  whom  he  consults  in  relation  to  his  position,  sad 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  quality  of  seiOTiior.  This  w^  per- 
haps the  ooimt  of  Toulouse,  Kajmond  Y.  himselL 

^  Give  me  an  advice,  my  lord,  thou  who  art  pofisesied  of 
ecnse  and  reason.  A  lady  has  bestowed  on  me  Iier  love  J  and  I 
too  have  loved  her  long.  But  I  know  now,  lain  en  tain,  that 
she  has  chosen  another  friend.  And  if  ever  1  sutferod'  from 
having  a  compeer  elsewhere,  I  surely  must  irom  having  one 
of  this  sort." 

One  thing  1  lieoitate  about  and  feel  uneasy ;  if  I  submit 
with  patience  to  this  wrong  my  lady  does  me,  I  shali  expose 
mjseu  to  many  snffarings :  if  I  reproach  the  unfaithful  dne  for 
her  eonduet,  Ishall  consider  myself  lost  to  love.  I  fear,  that 
God  will  not  permit  me  after  that  to  invent  either  songs  oryerses.'' 

Those  perfidious  fair  e^es,  which  looked  on  me  sogracioudyi 
look  elsewhere  now,  and  m  this  consists  their  great  injustice. 
And  yet  I  never  can  forget  the  honor  they  bestowed  on  me ;  I 
never  can  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  when  among  a  thousand 
round  them,  tiiey  would  have  Foen  but  me." 

Of*  the  tears  which  trickle  (iown  my  eyes  I  still  write  greet- 
ings, tiie  greetings  which  I  send  to  her,  wiio  will  ever  be  to  nie 
the  fairest  and  most  prc^)0sse^^^in£)^  of  her  kind  ;  to  her,  whom  I 
saw  once,  the  time  I  took  my  lihal  leaw,  conceal  her  counten- 
ance, unable  to  give  utterance  to  a  word." 

I  must  out  short  now  my  examination  and  these  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Bernard  of  Yentadour.  I  am  aware  (and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me),  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  producing  a 
just  appreciation  of  productionsso peculiar  intheir  kmd,  it  would 
be  necessaij  to  exhibit  them  more  closely,  more  in  detail  and 
in  their  nati7e  costume,  the  only  one  that  fits  them,  the  only 
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AeoMellatz  mi,  BflBhor, 
Ym  au'avetz  laber  e  sen ; 
tJiw  domnA  m  det  s'amor 

Ou'ai  :unLi.iI:i  Innf^arnt'n, 
Mas  aras  sai  per  v«rtat 
Qoe'lh  a  aatr*ainic  privat ; 

YX  ancde  nulh  companho 
Companha  tan  grciia  uu  u  fo. 

D»una  ren  sui  en  error, 
£t  estaa  en  pcssanu-n, 
Que  loDcz  tompta  a'aurmi  dolor, 
Hlea  aqtiest  tofi  II  cmmms 
E  a'ien  ti  die  son  pec«iS| 
Teno  mi  per  dezcretet 
D'aaor ;  e  ja  dieas  no  m  do 
FmI»  Mr*  vtn  si  oJuyoM. 


Li  Buei  belh  haelh  traiior. 
Que  m'eflguardavan  taaf«B» 

Aras  esguardon  alhor. 

Per  que  y  fan  griui  fLiilllriicn  : 
Uas  d'aitau  m'ao  gent  bottrat, 
Que  s'eron  mil  ajustat. 

plus  priiarf^nn      on  fen  SO 
Qu'a  aulli:;  que  m\x  U'enviro. 

De  Talgtia  qne  del*?  linolhspioc 

llrtrriu  hiiUilz  miiii  dr  ecu 

Que  tratuct  e  1»  geosor 
BtalapliiB«vinM. 
Vantas  vetz  m'es  paeis  memltfliS 
L  amor  que  m  fets  al  cflni\jat, 
Qa'ie'l  Ti  eobrir  aa  faiaso, 
Qa'uifiiiampM  mo. 
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one  in  whicli  tlicir  proper  physiognomy  shows  to  advantage. 
But  perliaps  the  mere  eonsideration  will  be  enough  to  awaken 
in  these  poems  an  interest  of  a  far  more  elevated  nature  than 
that  of  literary  curiosity  only,  that  at  the  epoch  at  which  thcbc 
ProVcngal  poets  expressed,  with  so  much  refinement  of  art,  sen- 
timentt  so  noyel,  so  delicate  and  so  complex,  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  yet  immereed  in  a  state  of  more  than  semi-barbarity,  and 
that  the  first  sign  of  poetic  life  whioh  it  exhibited  was  this  en- 
thusiasm with  which  it  listened  to,  and  reiterated  these  first 
accents  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  South.  We  shall  see  the 
force  of  this  remaik  more  clearly,  when  we  shall  have  proceeded 
a  little  further.  At  present  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add,  to 
finish  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  life  of  i^ernard  do  Yen- 
tadonr. 

There  is  to  ho  found  in  the  manuBcripts,  and  Mr.  Raynouard 
has  published  under  the  name  of  this  Troubaduur,  a  piece  writ- 
ten  in  Syria  during  the  crusade  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  this  piece  is  not  by  Bernard, 
and  that  the  lattor  nerer  took  the  cross. 
'  He  remained  at  ihe  court  of  Toulouse  untQ  the  year  11 95^ 
when  Raymond  Y.  died.  Bernard^  now  left  without  a  patron, 
and  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  find  a  now  one  without  dimculty, 
or  to  resume  the  life  of  an  itinerant,  retired  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Dalon  in  Limousin.  After  this  the  records  of  his 
life  are  silent.  We  know  that  he  died  there,  but  that  is  all. 
The  year  of  his  decease  is  unknown ;  whether  it  was  near  the 
close  ot  tiio  twelfth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury must  still  be  a  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worth  our  notice  at  present,  and 
once  for  all,  that  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours  died  nearly 
all  in  the  cloister  and  in  the  habit  of  monks.  Soon  worn  out  by 
^e  excitement  and  fhe  agitations  of  a  factitious^  and  we  might 
almost  call  it»  an  eztrayagant  life,  and  inevitably  seized  hr  re- 
liaious  scruples,  they  sel^m  failed,  at  their  decline  of  liie^  to 
%&»  refuge  in  some  menasterr  of  austere  seclusion,  and  to  con- 
secrate to  God  the  remnant  of  an  existence  which  the  world  and 
loTO  were  ao  longer  willing  to  accept 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

TOE  LTIUCAL  FOETBT  OF  THS  TBOUBADOUfiS. 
II.  AHATORT  POBTBT. 


ABNAUD  DB  MABYBIL  AKD  BAIMBAUD  DB  TAQUBIBA8.  - 

I  HAVE  j ust  signalized  Bernard  dc  Yentadour  as  one  of  tlic 


first  of  tlie  Troubadours  possessed  of  genius  and  originality. 
He  is,  however,  not  tiio  only  representative  of  his  epoch.  He 
had  mau^  rivals,  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  several  of 
which  enjoyed  quite  as  much,  t-otue  even  more  celebrity  than 
lie  himself,  and  among  these  tiierc  are  some  whom  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

Such  are,  la  the  first  place,  Giraad  de  BomeU  and  Axnand 
Daniel,  who  make  their  appearance  aimaltaneously,  as  if  thej 
had  been  Bnmmoned  by  eacn  other,  and  each  datma  for  hkoseu 
the  palm  of  Froven^tu  poetry.  Bornoil  has  in  his  favor  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  spoke  his  lan- 
guage. In  support  of  Arnaud  Daniel  we  can  produce  the  great 
authority  of  Dante  and  of  all  the  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  still  preserved  of  Provencal  poetry,  even  after  its 
extinction,  an  immediate  tradition  full  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion. 

My  plan  does  not  admit  of  a  formal  discussion  or  a  solution 
of  til  is  question.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak,  and  I 
shall  speak  in  another  place,  of  Amaud  Daniel  and  of  Girand 
de  Borneil,  but  this  must  be  done  separately,  and  they  lausl  be 
considered  from  points  of  view  entirely  distinct.  My  remarks, 
however,  on  both  these  IVoabadooxs  will  contain,  implicitly  at 
least,  a  very  positive  answer  to  ^e  question  propounded. 

It  is  more  especially  as  a  writer  and  as  an  innovator  in  the 
style  of  Proven^  poetry,  that  Arnaud  Daniel  claims  our  con- 
sideration, and  It  is  therefore  in  the  general  survey  of  that  part 
of  my  subject  that  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  will  most  natu- 
rally present  itself.  I  hope  to  show  then,  that  judging  him 
merely  from  his  productions  still  in  our  posscFsion,  Arnaud 
Daniel  was  bat  an  indiiSerent  poet,  destitute  of  imagination  and 
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of  sentiment,  and  one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  de- 
terioration of  Provcngal  poetrj,  by  rediicini?  it  to  a  mere 
mechanism,  ^vithout  any  hic^her  aim  than  that  of  charming,  or 
at  any  rate  of  astonishing,  the  ear. 

In  regard  to  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  Rpite 
of  his  defects,  the  most  dietingnished  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
one  who  has  contributed  most  to  ennoble  the  tone  of  Provencal 
poetry  and  to  idealize  its  character.  When,  therefore,  after 
Baling  considered  hietoricallj  the  priBcipal  branches  of  this 
poetry,  I  shall,  as  I  propose,  |)roceed  to  the  attempt  to  give  a 
seneral  idea  of  it,  by  taking  it  up  at  its  highest  degree  of  per- 
TCction,  and  by  contemplating  it  as  the  noblest  expression  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Hidaie  Age,  mj  task  will  be  a  definite  and  an 
easjronc. 

It  will  be  restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  compositions 
of  Gimnd  de  Bomeil.  Till  then  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  this 
Troubadour,  and  I  shall  therefore  continue  the  review  of  the 
most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Bernard  de  Yentadonr. 

Tlie  four  next  in  distinction  to  those  whom  I  have  just  named, 
are  Pierre  Roger,  Gui  d'Uissel,  Feirols,  and  Gaucelm  Faydit, 
of  Limousin  or  of  Auvergne. 

Id  the  amatory  pieces  of  Fieire  Roger  I  find  nothing  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  deserve  citation.  In  regard  to  his  liie  we  can 
hardljr  have  any  more  motive  to  make  onrselves  acquainted 
with  it,  the  moment  we  set  aside  his  works.  There  is  one  trait, 
however,  exhibited  by  it,  which  I  must  notice,  because  it  illus- 
trates a  general  fact  of  a  certain  interest  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  culture. 

Pierre  Roger  had  received  a  distingnishcd  education  ;  he  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  had  once  been  canon  of  Clernjont.  At 
that  time  this  was  a  position  of  considerable  importance  in 
society.  Nevertheless  Roger  quitted  it  for  the  purj:)08e  of  be- 
coming a  Jongleur ;  and,  nothing  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  to  sec  clerks,  and  men  educated  for  the  priesthood,  or  oven 
already  engaged  in  the  service  of  tiie  chnnsh,  renonnce  their 

Srofession  to  become  Troubadonrs  or  singm  to  the  l>onbadonx& 
ome  chose  this  part  from  motives  of  vanily  ^  others  simply  be- 
canse,  too  miserable  and  poor  in  the  condition  of  clerics  and 
priests,  they  hoped  to  live  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  pleasure  in 
the  capacity  of  poets. 

Gui  d'Uissel  is  a  Troubadour,  nnder  whose  name  the  manu- 
scripts contain  a  pcore  of  tolerably  elegant  pieces.  His  life 
presents  to  us  a  particular,  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  I'roven^al  poets,  lie  had  two  brothers  and  a  cousin, 
who  owned  to^etlicr  in  joint-tenancy  the  seigniory  of  the  chateau 
of  Uissely  beside  ^cvurai  utherg.   All  four  of  them  possessed  a 
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portion  of  the  talentii  Uie  union  of  which  was  at  that  tims 
necessary  to  constitnle  a  poet.  Oni  coold  compose  chansonai 
but  no  other  species  of  poetry,  and  he  waa  neitner  %  mnncian 

nor  a  singer.  Hia  two  brothers  likewise  only  succeeded  in  one 
kind  of  poetic  compositioni  and  thie  was  the  tendon,  which  tliey 
Were  nnable  eitbw  to  set  to  mnuc  or  to  sing.  It  was  the  fonrth 
of  tlicir  numher,  the  cousin,  who,  himself  unable  to  make 
verses,  composed  the  music  for,  and  sniij^  those  of  tlie  three 
brothers.  It  was  thus  that  four  distinct  individuals  by  their 
united  talents  formed  one  i^in^'^le  Troubadonr,  and  this  Trouba- 
dour even  was  scarcely  a  roiii|^»]etL!  one.* 

From  ilic  poeiiiB  oi"  Gui  d'Lii^sel  I  shall  quote  but  one  coup- 
let, and  curious  enough  it  is,  in  which  the  author  explains  tlie 
reasons  why  he  had  not  composed  as  many  amatory  pieces  as 
he  had  wished.  He  says : 

I  should  make  songs  much  oftener,  but  I  am  sick  and  weair 
of  constantly  repeating  that  I  weep  and  sigh  from  love ;  for  aH 
the  world  could  say  as  much  at  least  I  &in  would  make  new 
Terses  with  airs  agreeable,  but  I  find  nothing  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  said.  How  shall  I  manage  tlien  to  supplicate  my 
lady-love?  Fll  tell  the  same  things iu another faahioUia&d thus 
ril  make  my  song  appear  original." 

Gui  d'Uissel  makes  here  a  very  naive  confession  of  that  which 
the  majority  of  Troubadours  did  witliout  any  such  avowal.  But 
if  this  18  true,  the  small  number  of  those,  who  had  talent  and 
individuality  of  character  enough  to  vary  to  some  extent  a 
theme  so  simple,  is  ao  much  the  more  worUiy  of  admiration. 

Peirola  is  the  fourth  of  the  distinfiuiahed  I^abadorawho 
were  contemoorary  with  Bernard  do  v  entadour.  But  I  must 
exempt  myself  from  spcalving  of  them  here,  until  I  shall  have 
reported  some  highly  finished  productions  of  theirs  under  an- 
otuer  division  of  my  subject.  There  remains^  thereforeti  but  a 
word  more  to  be  said  on  Gaucelm  Faydit. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  Troubadours,  of  whom  we  possess  the 

f neatest  affluence  of  pieces.  These  pieces  are,  for  tlio  ino?t  part, 
iglily  wrought,  of  a  finish  habitually  elegant,  sometimcii  per- 
fect. But  there  is  nothintr  in  them  that  might  be  called  in- 
spired, nothing  proceeds  from  an  original  sentiment ;  all  is 
imitation  and  study  for  eliect.  The  report  of  the  Pruvcnyiil 
traditions,  or  the  impression  produced  by  Uiese  pieces  on  con- 
temporary minda  is  quite  remarkable.  ^^QauceUn  Favdit," 
fhey  say,  *^weiit  about  the  world  for  twenty  yean^  without 

I'as  de  sot  fniret  avia  nom  n  Eblen  e  Tantre  KJf  Pefre,  e'l  coeJii  tTl*  non  ¥ 
BliM.  E  tQff  qnatre  si  eron  troMIOT.  Kk  Gai  si  trobarft  bouM  cftMos,  ws  EliM  boaaa 
tetiBos,  IN  Ebies  malsB  tensos.  n  Peire  cantava  tot  qaast  el*  trobaran.  Tbe  bio- 
gnpher  adds  in  cooohuion :  *'lfaa  lo  legats  del  Papa  U  fetz  Jorar  aoe  mals  bo  fMM 
fHMiiBp«rtallidawtl»Mp«slcwtir."  Bi^owvdl,  voL t.  p.  m.-M 
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mooeedin^  in  making  either  lug  son^  or  himBclf  acceptable  and 
welcome.'  *  This  is  an  evidence  that  the  public  of  the  Trou- 
badours made  much  nicer  distinctions  in  their  poetry  than  we 
conld  make  in  our  day,  and  there  are  many  other  facts  wliich 
might  be  cited  in  6uj)}X)rt  of  this  remark.  There  arc  yet  ex- 
tant, for  exauijiie,  several  amatory  pieces  from  the  pen  of  a 
Troubadour,  Deudes  de  Prades  by  name,  which  modern  critics 
would  be  tempted  to  rank  among  the  most  agreeable.  We 
will  see  now,  what  the  judges  of  the  time  say  iu  rcgaid  to 
them.  "His  songs  did  not  proceed  from  love ;  this  ia  the  rettr 
BOD  why  they  [»'odnced  no  faTonbla  imprmBion  on  tho 
world ;  they  were  not  maffat  all/'t 

Abvaud  pb  lAAXfrnuu-^She  group  of  T^nbadonrs,  of  whiab 
I  hare  just  spoken,  belongs  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue,  to  Auvergne  namely,  and 
to  lamonain,  conntrif^,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provence 
properly  so  called,  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the 
plain  between  the  Ccvennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  desii^i^ated, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  name  of  ultramontane,  a  denomination 
perfectly  just  and  ap]>ropriate  relatively  to  themselves. 

But  although  the  most  ancient  Troubadours  now  known  to 
us  are  incontestably  included  in  this  group,  yet  these  were  not 
the  provinces  in  which  the  poetry  of  chivalry  had  originated. 
This  poetry  was  there  but  an  adopted  one  ;  it  was  an  acquired 
poetry,  bom  farther  toward  the  South,  closer  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Pyrenees.  This  is  a  question  to 
which  I  shall  return  perhaps  hereafter,  but  which  at  present  I 
can  waive  without  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  in  the  coimtrics,  which  have 
since  that  time  been  known  under  the  name  of  Lower  Langiie- 
doc,  there  existed  at  quite  an  early  day  several  schools  of  Pro* 
venyal  poetry,  of  which  the  onp  at  Toulouse  is  the  earliest 
known  to  us.  Giraud  le  Koux,  that  knightly  Troubadour, 
whom  1  iiave  already  desi^j^nated  as  one  of  those  who  composed 
verses  during  the  tirst  half  of  the  twelfth  centur}',  during  the 
interval  between  tlie  count  of  Poitiers  and  Bernard  de  Venta- 
dour,  this  Giraud  le  Roux,  I  say,  belonged  to  that  school ;  he 
is  its  earliest  alumnus,  but  not  its  founder. 

Without  giving  an  account  of  these  different  schools,  and 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  them  respectively,  one  n^y 
Tery  aptly  form  a  separate  group  of  the  jVonbaacnirSy  im 

*  "  Ifot  foa  lone  ienipH  deMatrucs  de  dos  e  d'onor  a  pcnre,  qae  plii«  do  XX  ana  anet 
per^ mon  qa*el ni ms  cmukm no foro grmxlU  ai  volguta."  Biljraouard,  foL  t. p*  168. 

t "  E  fes  cansos  per  len  dc  truhar  ;  mns  no  movian  hen  d'amor.  Per  qae  non  avian 
Mbor  entn  1a  geo,  Bi  m  foroa  canUuioa,  ai  gr«au4M."  ^jrnoiuurd :  rol.  v.  p.  126^ 
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received  their  professional  training  there  during  the  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in  this  group  I  thiiik  I  may  include 
Ariiand  de  Marveil,  notwithstanding  lie  was  born  out  of  tlie 
Giruride,  and  this  because  he  spent  the  greater  part  ol  his  life 
in  Lower  Lan^uedoc,  because  he  died  there,  and  composed 
there  all  that  is  now  known  of  iiini.  Of  all  the  Troubadours 
of  this  epoch,  and  of  this  part  of  the  South,  he  is  the  one,  in 
whose  compositiaDS  we  fina  the  greatest  amount  of  aentmieiit, 
of  sweetneea  and  of  elegance. 

Amand  was  firom  Harreil,  a  chftteati  of  the  diocese  of  Peri- 
gord.  Though  born  in  an  obscure  condition  and  in  poverty, 
he  had  received  all  the  education  which  the  a^  afibrded,  and 
liad  learnt  the  Latin,  Haying  entered  by  the  aid  of  it  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  he  spent  some  time  in  tlie  exercise  of  it ;  but 
weary  at  last  of  the  uneasiness,  and  f>erhap8  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  vegetated,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  tlie  culture 
of  poetry,  and  set  out  on  his  errantry  in  <^uest  of  fortune  and 
adventures.* 

He  had  already  travelled  over  many  a  country  and  visited 
many  a  castle,  when  his  eood  or  evil  star  brought  him  to  the 
court  of  Rogers,  snmamed  Taillefer  (the  iron-shaped),  the  yjs- 
count  of  B&ers,  and  father  to  the  one  whom  the  count  of 
llontfort  consigned  to  such  a  wretched  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  horrible  war  against  the  Albigenses.  Kogers  was 
a  valiant  knight,  at  whose  court  everybody  plumed  himself  on 
his  elegance  of  manners  and  his  gallantry,  lie  had  married  in 
the  year  1171,  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Raymond  V.,  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  to  wliom  he  gave  the  title  of  Countess  de  BorlatSy 
because  she  had  been  bom  in  the  custic  of  tlmt  name. 

Amaud  entered  the  service  of  the  countess,  but  we  do  not 
see  very  well  in  %vliat  capacity.  Uis  biogra|)her  says,  that  he 
was  an  excellent  singer  and  reader  of  ronKLiice8,f  words,  the 
precise  iiiipurt  of  wliicii  1  du  not  sec,  but  whicii  seem  to  sig- 
nify sometning  foreign  to  the  condition  and  profession  of  the 
Tronbadonr  or  Jongfenr.  It  was,  howeyer,  only  by  his  poetry 
that  he  distinguish^  himself  at  the  court  of  beners.  After 
having  become  enamored,  and  very  seriously  enamored,  of 
the  countess,  he  composed  on  her  several  pieces,  remarkable 
for  their  grace  and  tenderness.  But  unlike  the  other  Th>nba- 
dours  in  this  respect,  he  neither  dared  to  avow  himself  the 
author  of  these  pieces,  nor  to  tell  the  countess  that  he  had  made 
them  out  of  love  to  lier ;  he  gave  them  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  enjoyed  iu  silence  the  pleasure  with  which 
everybody  listened  to  them. 

•  Compare  the  Proven^ft!  account,  Haytionarrl,  vol.  r.  p.  45.-^&i. 
t  "  Ague!  AraaaU  e  cantava  b«  e  iegi*  b«  romans." — £d. 
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Among  the  pieces  by  Arnaud,  which  liave  come  down  to  ns, 
we  easily  recognize  some  of  those,  which  he  composed  during 
this  liist  period  of  his  amours.  I  give  here  two  stanzas  from 
one  of  them,  which  indicate  his  Bitnatioii  tolerably  well,  hat  in 
which  his  poetic  talent  is  not  yet  folly  deyeloped. 

Fair  and  pleasant  lady,  thy  ^reat  heanty,  thy  mdd^  com- 
plexion, thy  accomplishments  and  courteous  qualities  are  mo 
the  knowledge  and  the  occasion  to  sing.  But  my  great  fear  and 
agitation  prevent  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  of  yon  I  sing ;  and 
I  know  not  what  would  betidfe  me  from  mv  songs,  whether  it 
wonhl  be  for  my  benefit  or  my  misfortune." 

*'  Yes  lady,  T  love  thee  secretly,  and  no  one  is  aware  of  this, 
but  Love  and  I  myself.  Thou  even  thyself  art  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  since  I  dare  not  speak  to  thee  in  private,  I  shall  at  least 
address  thee  in  my  songs." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  songs,  Arnaud  de  Mar- 
veil  could  not  resist  tlie  temptation  of  pursuing  the  rest  of  his 
adventure  in  his  proper  name  and  person.  He  composed  a  new 
6oug  for  the  countess,  ^uite  as  impassioned  as  the  others,  and 
of  which  he  avowed  himself  the  author*  This  was  tantamonut 
to  declaring  himself  the  author  of  all  the  previous  ones.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  naive  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
this  new  song  is  still  quite  mediocre ;  and  I  should  nave  no- 
thing to  say  of  it  unless  it  constituted  an  era  in  the  life  of  our 
l^ubadour.  Here  are  the  first  three  couplets;  and  this  is 
more  than  is  necessary  to  give  its  leading  idea. 

"  Noble  lady,  thy  ingenuous  worth,  which  I  caiinot  forget,  thy 
way  of  looking  and  of  smilint:,  tliy  fair  appearances,  cause  me 
(better  than  I Icnow  how  to  express)  to  heave  a  sigh  from  my 
inmost  heart ;  and  if  goodness  and  mercy  plead  not  in  my 
behalf  before  you,  I  know  that  it  will  make  me  die."* 

"  I  love  thee  witliuut  dissimulation,  without  deception  and 
with  constancy.  I  love  thee  more  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
This  is  the  only  thin^  I  could  be  gaUty  of  ^amst  thy  wishes.  Oh 
lady  of  my  heart,  if  in  this  respect  I  ^ould  appear  to  err, 
pardon  thu  fault  of  mine." 

*  he  Parnasse  oecitanien,  page  16. 

"  La  ftanea  eaptonenift  AI  mefls  qa*om  pot  pMNr. 

Qa'rn  nnn  po.^c  oblidir,  D'altan  nous  aua  forsar 

Kl  doH  ri»  e  I'esgar,  Per  vostrca  mandameoa. 

Kl  s(Miiblan  qmns  n  fkr,  Ai !  domna  cui  dezIr, ' 

Mi  fan,  domna  valenfl,  Bi  conoimtz  nioa  par 

Melhor  qn'ien  no  sal  dJr,  One  aia  falllmens 

Ins  el  c*ir  <iuspirnr  Quar  vos  soi  be  vnlons, 

£  81  per  me  nous  vena  SofreU  m'  aqaest  falUr. " 


•        •        •  • 


MwMt  •  etn^aom 
Tern      m  ll*4r  t  morir."  "  Domna,  pf^r  rrran  temensa, 

Tan  vos  am  eua  ten  car, 
'*  Ses  gienh  e  ses  falhensa  Noai  am  cattara  pragar."  etc.,  etc 

Toa  am,  a  aaa  cor  var  —Ed, 
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"  It  is  with  great  fear  that  I  love  thee,  and  I  not  even  ven- 
txm  to  ask  A  »Tor.  Still  it  l»  better  to  kme  m  obeeore  mailt 
wlio  knows  bow  to  please  and  to  conceal  the  &Tors  lov«  be> 
slowB)  and  to  fed  pratefal  for  tbe  honor  done  him,  tlian  araae 
mat  personage,  displeasing  and  nngratefnli  wbotMnka  that  all 
tibe  world  ia  to  obey  him." 

Tlie  countess  of  Bnrlatz  not  only  was  not  offended  by  tins 
confession  of  the  Troubadour,  but,  according  to  the  biographer 
of  the  latter,  whose  naTve  words  I  cannot  do  better  than 
, reprodnco,  "She  listened  to  his  prayers  and  received  them 
gracioui^ly  ;  the  poet  himself  she  put  in  hnrness  (that  is  to  snr. 
she  furnished  him  witli  liandsome  garmeiita  and  with  horocs) 
and  enconrai^cd  him  to  find  {irohar)  and  to  sing  of  her."* 
•  Tlie  majority  of  the  pieces,  which  we  possess  of  Ai-nand  (3<? 
Marveil,  were  composed  in  this  situation,  which  pennitted  him 
to  aspire  from  wish  to  wish,  from  prayer  to  prayer,  up  to  the 
highest  favors,  which  bis  lady  was  permitted  to  ace<Md  imtobcr 
fhend ;  and  tiiis  progression  of  ekiValric  love  is  indicated  with 
iofficient  clearness  in  tbe  pieces  in  question. 

The  first  of  them  are  still  the  expression  of  a  timid  lore, 
seareely  exhibiting  a  ray  of  hope  across  liis  many  longings.  I 
will  select  a  few  passages  from  them,  deciding,  as  I  am  accos- 
tomed  to  do,  less  in  favor  of  those  which  are  intrinsically  the 
most  bcantifnl,  than  of  those  whidi  offer  the  greatest  facilities 
Ibr  translation. 

"  As  the  fish  have  their  life  in  the  waters,  so  T  hnvo  arid  al- 
ways shall  have  mine  in  love.  Love  made  me  choose  a  lady, 
through  whom  I  live  contented,  witliont  expecting  anv  otlier 
good.  Her  value  is  so  liigh,  thatlcannot  say,  whether  f  derive 
most  pride  or  shame  from  it ;  these  are  two  things  which  love 
has  both  united  in  me,  and  that  so  well,  that  measure  and  reason 
lose  nothing  by  thdr  blending,^ 

^  Fair  lady,  thoa  whose  stepe  are  gnided  by  joy  and  yonth, 
wart  thoa  never  to  love  me,  I  still  would  lore  thee  always ;  'tis 
love  would  have  it  so,  i»Kt  I  cannot  resist  Tis  love,  that 
knowing  me  to  serve  thee  truly  with  all  my  heart,  has  taught 
me  meUiods  of  approaching  thee.  I  touch  thy  hand  m 
thought  and  I  impress  a  thousand  kisses ;  and  this  d^igbt  J0 
sweet ;  no  jealons  rival  can  deprive  me  of  it^f 

*  " E  1»  comtMn  Boa rMqalTflit,  «ib  eatendek  so*  pr«ci  «  1m  Tec«tp  e  Io»  gitsiet 
e'l  row  MitniM,  •  Mt  U  fmimw    trobar  t  d«  Mntor  d*eIfaL  Aiyii.  r.  p.  4S.**— Af. 

t  ftftynonard,  toI.  iU.  p.  207.  PfeM  No.  II.  Strophes  1,  3,  4. 

6!  CQm  II  pels  an  en  Tai^a  lor  Tida,  Tant  es  valeos  qne,  qoan  ben  m'o  coaur, 

ti'tiX  ieu  en  joy  e  tots  temps  la  i  aurai,  M'en  nays  erfrmlhs  e'n  cr«y«  hamilitaU  ; 

Qa'amors  m'a  fait  en  tal  aomna  chauilr  8i  s  tenon  joinz  ann  rs  c  j  'n  ari  ilns 

Doa  Tin  iaozeiw  sol  dol  mpieit  qjx*  ieu  Que  reo  no  i  p«rt  mMura  ui  raaos. 
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^  Good  lady,  endowed  with  ever^  aoeomplishment,  thou  dost 
mvpaas  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  bo  far,  that  with  thee  I 
should  rather  long  and  looigaish  than  enjoy  from  another  all  that 
a  loTcr  can  daim.  I  am  content  with  this,  so  much  I  am  afraid 
of  not  obtaining  more*  And  yet  I  do  not  deepair  of  Ihia 
.entirely  ;  for  I  have  often  seen  at  powerful  oonrta  tne  poor  mail 
overwhelmed  with  gifts  ma^ificent" 

I  now  proceed  to  ^ve  a  tew  couplets  from  another  .piece  of 
Arnaud'6,  remarkable  for  its  extremely  graceful  versification 
and  as  being  one  of  those  pieces,  where  that  taste  for  antithesis 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  which  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
became  a  preponderating  characteristic  in  Provencal  poetry, 
from  whence  it  passed  over  into  the  poetry  of  the  Italians  and 
Oatalonians. 

M  V  lady,  then  art  pressing  me  so  sorely,  thon  and  my  pas» 
men,  that  I  dare  not  love  theoi  and  still  I  cannot  help  it  jlie 
one  incites,  the  other  stops  mo  ;  the  one  emboldens,  the  other 
intimtdatea  I  dare  not  ask  thee  for  joy  or  favor.  I  am  like 
the  warrior  mortally  wounded,  who,  though  he  knows  heUl  die, 
combats  still  bravely.  I  call  on  thee  for  mercy  from  a  heart, 
that  is  surrendered  to  despair."* 

"  Let  thy  exalted  worth  not  prove  my  ruin,  the  worth  which 
I  have  done  my  best  to  extol  and  celebrate.  From  the  first 
moment  I  beheld  thee,  I've  consecrated  all  my  knowledge  and 
ray  power  to  the  enhancement  of  thy  fame.  Of  these  Pve  made 
men  speak  and  listen  iu  many  a  aublo  place ;  and  if  thou 
wouldst  condescend  to  be  a  little  grateful,  I  should  demand  no 
other  guerdon  bat  thy  friendship." 

Dost  then  desire  to  know  the  wrongs  and  all  the  injuries,  of 
which  thou  canst  accuse  me  and  compuiinf  It  is  that  I  have 

* 

Bcll»a  dorana.  cai  jdjps  e  jnvpns  galda,  Bona  domna,  de  tot?-,  hnn  afps  complida, 

Ja  no  ni'ttUKitz,  taU  Ump^  vos  amanU,  T:iut  etz  val«as  part  las  meuoni  qu'ieu  sal, 

Oa'ftBon  o  vol  m  o«i  lo  m  f  «Me  Maia  am  de  TOfl  lo  talant  eldesir 

gaandir ;  i^oe  d'antr'  vrn  tol  M  q«*ft  dnt  «*••> 
1^  qnar  eonois  qaM«a  am  ab  eor  verai,  ehai ; 

M  t-tra  m  de  voh  di'  tal  gii'za  jiuizir  :  D'ais^Q  n'ni  pro,  qunr  tern  el  plus  falUf, 

i'easan  vos  bais  e  as  maoejr  e  m  embras )  Pero  non  aui  del  tot  dezeapents, 

Aque donmoto  ni*«i  dons  0  «ui  •  bOf,  Qu'ca  ricoii  cortz  ai  vbt  auatM  MSM 

fi  no'l  DM  pot  v«dtf  iMgvi  i«l0i«  F»Bbr'  eanqpir  •  reoebre  grus  dm^^-Mi, 

*  Ilayasaard,  Tot.  UL  p.  IHL  StMplM  1,  3,  4,  5. 

I.  8i  m  deatreKhetz,  doo^  roft  et  amors     5.  Voatre  gen  eon,  roitra  f^^a  ea)oni, 

Qa*  amar  no  oa  ana,  ai  no  m  en  puesc  E'l  dona  esgnartz  plazens  que  m  aabeta 

c'straire  ;  faire 

L'os  m'encaaaaa,  Tautrc  ra  fal  r«'  Yoa  mi  fan  ton  deairar  e  voler. 

naner,  Qa'adea  to«  an  on  plaa  m'en  deseaper; 

li'na  m'enardH.  c  I'autre  ra  fal  teraer;  E  si  folhei,  quar  no  m'en  nni  pnrtir: 

Preyar  no  us  au-i  \>cr  enten  de  jaiiair,  Mas  quant  me  pens  quals  eu  qu^  m  fails 


Ai-s-ii  cnm  selh  qa'c^  n  ifratz  per  ranrir,  langair, 
Cktp      ntorift  ea«  e  pero  ai  a  combAti       Coaair  I'onor,    oiiud  la  roncUK, 
Vos  cluft  mtiM  Ml  eor  desMpnli         B  Aif  mon.  aeo,  e  mo  bm  YolaiiUt--iE'd. 
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been  more  charmed  and  rayuihed  by  thee  than  by  airf  odiar 

object  in  the  world,  it  is  that  I  have  recognized  and  celebxilad 
thee  as  the  beet  and  fairest  of  thy  kind.  This  constitutes  tib 
wrong,  and  this  is  all  of  which  thou  canst  accoee  me," 

"Toy  graceful  person,  thy  ruddy  liue,  thy  sweet  way  of  re- 
garding, constrain  mc  to  desire  and  to  h)ve  thee,  in  spite  of  my 
despair.  T  know  full  well  that  it's  a  foolish  thing;  but  when  1 
consider,  what  thou  art,  I  at  once  forget  the  folly  ;  I  look  batat 
the  honor;  then  I  dismiss  my  reason  and  follow  inclination.'* 

There  is  something  in  the  general  tone  and  in  several  traits 
of  this  piece  which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Petrarch,  and 
which  would  lead  ns  to  presume  that  tlie  latter  had  made  the 
works  of  this  Troubadour  the  subject  of  particular  study.  Po- 
trarchy  in  fact,  speaks  of  Amand  de  Marveil,  and  ranks  him 
among  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours,  bat  stall  he  puts  hlo 
below  Amand  Daniel,  from  whom  he  distinguishee  him  by  tbe 
expression  of  "  the  less  famous  Arnaud."  Petrarch  makes  heie 
a  distinction,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  too  ri^oroiisl^.  A  Troa- 
badonr,  who  ever  and  anon  reminds  us  ot  him,  is  aarely  fir 
superior  to  the  heav^  and  dry  Arnaud  Daniel. 

The  specimens  which  I  have  jn^t  extracte<l  from  tbe  bett«r 
pieces  of  Arnaud  de  Mar  veil  will  sutlu  e  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
liis  genius.  I  shall  not  quote  any  others,  except  a  few,  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  still  further  the  eventual  progression  of 
his  sentiments,  and  of  the  principal  incidents  of  histerotic  life. 

Here  is,  for  exainplc,  a  ]»assap;e  in  which  he  fonnally  request* 
his  lady  to  take  him  iiito  her  torvicc,  by  receiving  his.  homage 
in  accordance  with  the  customarpr  ceremonial,  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen  aboTe,  was  precisely  and  in  every  point  thst 
of  feudal  vaBsalage.' 

"  Oh  thou,  the  fairest  mortal  that  eyer  was  bora  into  the 
world,  the  hope  I  entertain  of  thee  ia  so  delightful  and  swe«t» 
that  I  could  never  bestow  my  heart  on  any  other.  But  it  is 
high  time  that  I  should  call  tliee  my  liege  and  mistress^  and 
that,  witli  hands  joined  in  humility  before  tbee,  thou  deignedBt 
to  receive  mc  as  thy  knight,  as  some  good  seignior  deigns  ^ 
accept  his  v  i^sal." 

From  among  the  various  passages  of  several  pieces,  wWch 
prove  that  the  prayer  of  Amaud  had  been  benignantly  received, 
and  that  his  fair  conntess  had  adopted  him  as  her  servant  and 
treated  him  occasionally  with  tenderness,  I  will  only  auott^  two. 
The  first  is  contained  in  a  couplet  of  nine  verses,  wnicii  arc  per- 
haps the  most  spirited  and  the  most  brilliant  of  this  author.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  beforehand,  that  they  are  intranslatable,  sod 
the  following  can  only  be  sdd  to  be  a  faint  reflection  of  tkir 
beauty: 
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When  ID  J  fair  lady  addreeses  me  and  looks  at  me»  Hie  lustre 
<^her  eyeB  and  the  sweetneea  of  her  breath  penetrate  my  heart 
together.  Therefirom  lips  derive  BQcn  great  delight,  as 
I  know  could  never  sping  from  my  own  nature ;  it  can  only 

be  bom  of  the  love  which  has  fixed  its  abode  in  my  heart." 

The  second  passage  is  less  poetical,  bat  more  positive  and 
clearer  than  the  first. 

"  Fair  lady,  full  well  didst  thon  deprive  me  of  my  lite,  tlie 
day  thou  c^avest  me  the  kiss,  wliic  li  left  eternal  trouble  in  my 
heart.  But  surely  I  was  a  fool,  I,  wheu  I  boasted  of  that  kiba; 
and  I  deserve  an  ignominious  death  (to  be  draped  by  horses). 
Bnt  oh,  sweet  object  of  my  love,  pardon  the  criminal  I  Bestore 
me  to  my  joy  ana  hope  again  I  For  I  shall  be  a  cypher  in  the 
worid,  nn^  the  day  when  I  diall  be  again  admitted  to  thy  ser- 
vice." 

Arnaud  obtained  his  pardon  and  ccatinned  to  convert  the 
slightest  incidents  of  his  love  for  the  conntess  of  Beziers  into 
poems,  which  were  alwfiy?  well  received  and  always  replete 
with  pleasant  traits.  But  in  a  hay^piness  like  his  there  was 
Bomethinii:  too  fragile  and  too  adventurous  to  be  lasting. 

The  vis(  ount  of  Btzi(  rs  was  in  iiitimate  relations  both  of  in- 
terest and  of  friendship  with  Alpliuiibo  T.,  king  of  Aragon,  who 
paid  iiitii  several  visits,  either  at  Beziers  or  at  Carcassonne.  In 
the  course  of  these  visits  Alphonso  became  enamored  of  the 
conntess,  and  when  he  percttTod  tiie  tenderness  with  which  she 
cherished  Amand,  he  became  jealons  of  it,  and  by  his  prayers 
and  intri^es  prevailed  on  her  so  far  as  to  induce  her  to  dismiss 
the  powTronbadour  and  to  pnt  an  interdict  upon  his  celebrat- 
ing her  thereafter  iu  Ids  verses. 

when  Arnaud  de  Marveil  heard  of  his  dismissal  (says  his 
ancient  biographer)  he  was  grieved  beyond  all  grief;  ana  quit- 
tiitir  the  countess  and  her  court,  like  a  man  abandoned  to  des- 
pair, he  went  to  William  of  Montpellier,  who  was  his  friend 
and  seignior,  and  remained  with  liim  for  a  luug  time.  There 
he  gave  vent  to  his  complaint,  shed  many  a  tear,  and  wrote  the 
song  which  says: 

"My  thoughts  were  very  sweet  indeed/'  etc  • 

Tlus  song  is  one  of  those  of  Arnaud  which  are  still  extant, 
but  it  is  not  one  of  his  best.  The  Troubadour  there  assures  his 
fair  countess,  in  somewhat  common  terms,  of  his  inability  to 
cease  to  love  her  and  to  sing  of  her,  and  he  conjures  her  to  per- 

*  "  Arsftotx  de  Marneflt  qoaot  ausi  io  con^jat,  fo  Hobr«  tolas  dolors  dol'ens ;  c  si  B'ea 
twrtf  con  hem  dewepenits  ^  Itoit  •  de  m  cert.    Bt  •iiet«*en  a*N  Qnillem  de  Monpet* 

nor  qn'rra       nrnirs  t?  ROS  MOlltr,  •  Mlttl  gltt  tempS  ftb  loL   S  ki  fltgpS  e  plONti  t  M 

f«8  aqoeata  ca&»o  que  dia : 

X«ll«nndoM  oM  eetiir." 
26 
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mit  him  to  return  to  her  presence.  It  would  appear  that  she 
made  no  account  of  it,  liowever;  and  onr  Troubiuiour  died 
disconsolate  while  yet  in  tlie  bloom  of  life,  at  Montpellier  ur  ii& 
environs,  in  one  of  the  chateaux  of  William. 

Ainand  de  Mureil  i»  one  of  thai  rerj  limited  nnmber  of 
TW>abadoiin  who  are  known  to  have  admired  and  celebrated 
one  ladj  only.  This  nnitv  of  object  would  gire  an  additional 
interest  to  hie  pieces,  if  all  of  them  were  yet  extant,  or  if  we 
could  only  succeed  in  arranging  those  which  are  left  us  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced.  Sweetness  and 
an  elegant  corxectness  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of 
his  poetry. 

Among  the  number  of  the  most  original  and  most  distin- 
guislied  Tronbadors  who  flourished  with  Amaud  de  Marveil 
in  the  countries  which  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  I  include  Ilaymond  do  Miraval,  Peter 
Vidal  of  Toulouse,  William  de  Cabestaing,  bo  famous  for  his 
tragic  history,  and  Hugh  Bmnet  or  Branec  of  Rhodes.  Among 
their  pieces  are  to  be  found  some  of  uncommon  piquancy  <n 
subject,  and  others  again  contain  exquisite  touches  of  poetry, 
but  these  I  cannot  communicate  to  the  reader  for  want  of 
space.  I  regret  more  especially  my  inability  to  narrate  what 
is  known  to  us  of  the  lives  of  these  Troubadours,  which  are 
even  more  poetical  tlmn  their  ]>oetry,  and  invaluable  for  the 
history  of  the  society,  in  the  mid-t  of  ^v!lich  they  lived. 

The  only  one  of  tlicsc  four  Tr<»ul)a(iours,  conceminir  whom  I 
think  I  can  aftbrd  to  Bay  bomething,  is  Brunet ;  not  because  he 
ib  more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  than  the  other  three, 
but  simply  because  he  is  the  one  of  whom  we  possess  the 
smallest  number  of  works,  and  of  whoso  life  we  know  the  least. 

Huffh  Bmnet  was  a  roan  of  education,  and  a  scholar,  a 
clerk  of  Bhodez,  who.  like  so  many  others  of  his  profession, 
tnmed  Troubadour  and  Jongleur.  He  frequented  several  courts, 
but  lived  principally  at  that  of  Khodez.  He  was  for  some 
time  the  admirer  of  a  lady  of  Aurillac,  who  at  first  appeared  to 
be  pleased  with  his  verses,  but  who  discarded  him  in  the  end. 
Brunet  was  not  one  of  those  who  only  made  pretensions  to  love ; 
he  really  loved,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  chagrin,  which 
the  sternness  of  his  lady  caused  him,  he,  entered  a  Carthusian 
monastery  and  died  there. 

We  have  but  seven  or  eight  pieces  from  him,  wherein  we  meet 
w  ith  uiany  pleasant  things  expressed  wiih  a  good  deal  of  spirit, 
but  which  are  particularly  remarkable  in  the  history  of  JPro- 
vencal  poetry,  as  being  the  first  wherein  die  amorous  language 
of  the  Troubadours  is  round  to  be  modified  in  a  eense^  of  which 
I  should  like  to  give  some  conception.  The  emotions  and  im* 
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prefisions  of  love  are  there  described,  as  it  were,  pliysically,  and 
m  a  measure  personified.  A  few  short  quotations  will  enable 
us  to  comprehend  more  clearly  what  1  wish  to  convey.  And 
in  the  first  place,  the  following  are  three  couplets  of  a  piece, 
wherein  he  complains,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  lady. 

Wben  lore  oame  to  aauul  my  heart,  in  the  beginning,  my 
lady  told  me,  she  made  me  hope,  that  flhe  would  share  with  me 
the  sentament  of  love ;  bat  great  is  now  the  measure  of  my  an- 
guish, and  that  of  happiness  is  small." 

'^Ah,  what  was  then  the  purport  of  the  language  of  those 
ejesf  What  did  they  ask  of  me,  that  she  now  compre- 
hends  not  my  distress,  that  she  makes  no  reply  to  all  my 

f)rayer8?    Surely  her  looks  were  faithless  messengers  ;  and  if  I 
lad  suspected  thiS|  by  heavens,  I  never  would  have  opened 
them  my  heart." 

"  Now  they  persist  in  staying  there,  in  spite  of  all  the  world, 
and  whenever  I  regain  the  mastery  of  my  mind,  to  divert  it 
elsewhere,  love  with  all  its  force  advances  and  seizes  it  anew : 
it  annihilates  my  resolutions  and  makes  me  tread  its  path  again.'^ 
The  charaeteristLc  which  I  hare  endeaTOied  to  signsBae  in 
the  pieces  <^  Hugh  de  Rhodez,  appears  still  more  prominent  in 
the  following  couplet,  which  is  the  first  of  another  piece. 

A  sweet  commotion  agitates  my  heart,  which  promises  me 
joy,  but  which  will  give  me  pain.  But  too  well  knew  he  how 
to  strike  me  with  his  amorous  iMice,  who  is  a  courteous  sprite, 
who  only  shows  himself  by  fair  appearances,  who  gently  darts 
from  eye  to  eye,  from  eye  to  heart,  from  heart  to  thought."* 

The  same  piece  contains  a  pai^sage  which  expresses  a  very 
common  idea  with  studied  elegance  and  singular  boldness. 
*'Let  but  my  lady,"  says  he,  "  treasure  up  my  memory  in  her 
heart ;  the  rest  I  will  abide,  provided  only  her  looks  and  smiles 
exchange  caresses,  that  no  repulse  may  chiU  the  ardor  of  oar 
love."t 

To  all  appearances  (and  it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  fact),  the 
'  passion,  expressed  in  these  glowing  terms,  was  a  serious  and 
aeeply-fdt  reality.   Qenius  and  talent  never  could  invent  such 
things ;  but  where  they  find  them  akeady  invented,  they  adopt 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  them. 

*  Sajnonard,  voL  lii.  p.  315.  f  V  Ml  qn*el  eor  %j%  de  vA  memlnviM, 

Cortewmen  b<»t  en  non  e<»r  meaelMMft  Pl'».f«»^  atendena  e  «afHre, 

One  m  U  (omar  e  ramoros  deriwT^  V252!f  ~  t»i«on  c  m  »ogpfr« 

Joya  m  promet  et  ap  orU  ra  cowire,  "L?*  •*  2?*^ 

Qaar  en  aini  sap  forir  dc  sa  lansa  ••••  •W.— /s«, 

Amors,  qae  es  us  esperitz  cortes, 
Que  DO  B  laima  vezer  mas  per  semblana, 
Qaar  d'  huelh  cn  haelh  sain  e  fai  bos  dons  lam, 
B  d'  haelli  en  cor  e  de  contge  ea  pea. — Ed* 
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Rambaud  de  VAQUEiRAfl. — Of  the  Troubadours,  which  1  hftfe 
thus  far  dteignated  ae  lunriilg  rendered  tiienHilTea  illvfltolotl 
in  that  qpeoiee  of  PrDren^  poetry,  wbicli  eotneeratad  to  tk 
expree^on  of  kniditly  gallantry,  net  one  belofi|^  to  "Btiffmm 
properly  bo  ealleo,  Wmoh  *l  uaX  tinie  oompneed  the  wb<^ 
area  extenduig  from  the  Is^re  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  BI16M 
to  the  Alps.  Of  the  TYonbadours  of  this  country  I  now  pro- 
pose to  form  a  third  grotip>  at  the  head  of  whieh  I  think  I  roost 
put  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiraa^  he  being  tho  most  diatingniahed 
for  originality  and  talent. 

Kambftud  de  Vanueiras  is  one  of  those  Troubadoui-s,  who  bv 
dint  of  their  poetic  lame  rose  to  the  honors  of  knighthood,  and 
whose  life  was  divided  between  the  lyre  and  the  sword.  He 
was  bom  at  Vaqueiras,  a  village  agreeably  situated  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Orange.  He  was  the  son  of  a  knight,  but  of  a  knight 
who  was  an  idiot  and  poor,  and  with  whom  his  lot  was  little 
better  than  that  of  an  orphan. 

Being  conseions  of  some  taste  for  poetiy,  ho  embraeod  tbi 
bTofeanon  of  Jonglenr,  which  was  Ihen  the  poetic  appreatfeo 
&ip  almost  inyanably  imposed  bv  cnstom,  and  tiien  repaired 
to  Orange,  to  the  court  of  William  the  JPair,  who  was  the 
prince  of  that  citjr.  William  became  his  patron,  and  Imnght 
him  into  vogue  and  honor  in  all  the  courts  of  Provence. 

Already  celebrated  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Ramlmtid  re- 
solved to  seek  liis  fortune  in  Piement,  and  accordingly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  one 
of  those  nobles  of  the  south  of  Europe,  wlio  are  so  often  spoken 
of.  Boniface  received  him  very  favoral^ly,  dubbed  him  che- 
valier, and  attached  him  to  his  service  in  that  capacity.  He 
had  a  sister,  15eatrice  by  name,  who  was  considered  amiable 
and  handsome,  and  at  that  time  not  yet  married.  Rambaud 
having  become  enamored  of  her,  celebrated  her  charms  in  hii 
yerses,  nnder  the  poetic  name  of  the  Belhs  Cavaliers^  and  itil 
lienerally  beUered,  adds  one  of  the  old  biographers  cf  th^  IM^ 
Sadonr,  that  his  lady  wastiot  indil^rent  to  m  addMsasL 

Anodior  biographer  ^ves  ns  some  partiei^ars  In  ti^M^  M 
the  manner  in  which  tins  U&ison  between  BeatrIcO  and  Bam* 
band  originated.  His  narrative  is  graceful,  and  he  pakits  the 
manners  of  the  high  feudal  classes  of  the  South  at  that  epoch, 
80  admirably,  that  I  think  I  may  bo  permitted  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  translating  a  portion  ot  it  literally : 

"Having  become  enamored  of  Madame  Beatrice,"  says  the 
ancient  Provencal  author,  "  Rambaud  loved  and  coveted  her 
exceedingly,  taking,  liowevcr,  good  care  to  keep  the  matter 
secret ;  and  such  was  liis  success,  that  he  procured  her  great 
esteem  and  gained  her  many  a  friend  among  both  sexes.  But 
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be  waB  dying  with  deBire  and  fear,  not  Tentniuiff  ta  adc  her  to 
return  his  love,  or  to  make  it  appmur  that  he  had  aet  bia  heart 
on  ben  Keverthelefia,  aa  a  man  under  the  impulse  of  love,  he 
loM  her  one  day  that  ho  was  enamored  of  a  lady  of  high 
worth,  that  he  enjoyed  her  societj  lamiliarly,  but  still  did  not 
venture  to  discloae  hie  passion,  nor  to  supplicate  her  favori  ao 
much  he  stood  in  awe  of  her  great  merit  And  he  besought 
her,  for  God's  sake,  to  i^ive  hini  lier  advice,  and  to  tell  him, 
wlictlier  he  oiiglit  to  make  nianift  r.t  hiii  heart  and  hia  deaire  to 
the  lady  or  die  in  love  and  reticence." 

"  And  this  gentle  lady,  uiy  hidy  Beatrice,  who  Lad  already  per- 
ceived that  Ranibaud  was  d yinir  with  hinguiehment  and  hanging 
on  her  account,  when  she  had  iieard  his  words  and  auder&toud 
their  meaning,  was  touched  with  pity  and  atiection  and  said  to 
him :  *  It  welfbehooves,  Bambaud,  that  every  faithfhl  friend  who 
lovea  a  noble  Utdj,  ahonld  dread  to  diaeloae  to  her  his  passion* 
Bat  sooner  than  die,  I  shonld  adviae  him  to  apeak  ana  to  he- 
■eedb  the  lady  to  accept  him  aa  her  servant  and  her  friend. 
And  I  assure  youy  that  if  ahe  is  wise  and  courteooSi  she  will  not 
lake  offence  at  the  reqnest  nor  deem  it  a  dishonor;  but,  on  the 
oontraiy,  she  will  regard  him  who  has  made  it,  as  all  the  bet^ 
ter  a  man  for  it.  I  advise  you  therefore  to  tell  the  lady,  whom 
you  love,  your  mind  and  the  request  you  have  to  make  of  her, 
and  to  hoseecli  her  to  accept  you  as  ner  knight.  Such  as  you 
are,  thiie  is  no  lady  in  the  world,  but  what  WQuhi  gladly  re- 
tain you.  as  licr  chevalier  and  servant.'  "* 

*'  When  Ranibaud  heard  the  advice  and  the  assurance  given 
him  by  lady  Beatrice,  he  told  her  that  it  was  she  who  was  the 
lady  he  loved  so  much,  and  in  regard  to  whom  he  had  en- 
treated her  advice.  And  my  lady  Seatrioe  told  him  to  consi- 
der himself  welcome ;  that  he  had  onlr  to  esert  himself  to  do 
wdly  to  apeak  well,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor,  and  that  she 
vaa  disposed  to  accept  bim  aa  her  cneTalier  and  servant  Bam* 
band  did  hla  utmoat  to  advanAe  in  merit,  and  he  composed  the 
aoo|(  wliich  says : 

MLww  BOW  domwdt  Hi  onHMMiy  tribal*  «f  M**t 

Tliis  piece,  of  wliicli  tlie  ancient  biographer  only  quotes  the 
first  verse,  is  oiu'  'if  tlL<i>e  wliich  are  still  extant  of  Kainbaud 
de  Vaq^ueiras;  and  wc  may  therefore  a^ure  ourselves  that  its 

•  n:ivnnaard,vol.  V.  p.  417. 

f  i:  Ilia  dona  Biatritz  li  dia  qo«  be  fot  el  rengat ;  e  qqe  g*eiifDnef  de  tai/ir  tdtba 
dirt  e  de  valer,  e  q  i'- 1 4  volia  reteocr  per  cav;iyrr  o  p  r  scrvidor  Don  RalnlMlt 
•'ceforaet  d'enan^r  .sua  pretz  tan  quan  poc,  e  fes  aUoneti  aqaesta  cauiH)  que  cUb  : 

Bra  m  reqoier  aa  oastam'e  son  os 

JUmm,  per  cii  plub  e  Maptr  e  velb  «le.,  eto. 

--ItoyBOuri.  voLliLp.  S98,FfM«IL,whet«lllfftveRfntiM.-^fiSi.  . 
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beauty  does  not  oomqfKmd  with  the  interest  of  its  motiYe ;  and 

indeca  wc  can  say  as  much  of  tlic  majority  of  the  pieoea  ocmH' 
poaed  in  honor  of  Beatrice.   All  of  them  contain  tine  varacs  of 

an  energetic  and  lively  turn,  but,  in  order  to  orercome  At 
inherent  monotony  of  tliis  fipccies  of  poetry  and  to  snrpasa  ante- 
rior cxamplcf^,  tlic  author  resorted  to  pedantic  accessories, 
foreign  to  the  character  and  object  of  all  sentimentil 
poetry. 

There  is  an  interesting  cirenmstauce  to  be  nr*tired  in  the  Hfe 
of  Ramband  de  Vaqueiras.  Tliis  Troubadonr  liad  read  a  large 
number  of  romances  or  chivalric  epopees,  and  lie  somewhere 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  possessed  a  collection  of  them. 
Excessively  fond  of  thia  kind  of  reading,  he  thought  he  was 
doing  wonders  by  interweaving  in  his  ehanmrnt  ^aimtmr  alia- 
nans  (sometimea  of  considerable  length]^  to  the  beroea  of  those 
lomancea  and  to  tbm  adventoreB.  At  ia  tme  he  did  nothing 
more  in  thia  reepect  than  follow  the  example  of  the  earlier 
Tronbadonn;  bnt  that  "which  among  the  latter  was  bnt  an 
iiament  and  an  accessory  in  their  amatory  songs,  appears  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  bis,  to  such  an  extent  do  tliey  abound 
in  comparisons,  similes  and  allnsinT\8  derived  from  the  action 
of  the  poetic  roinanccB  at  that  time  in  vogue.  Tliis  is  a  seriou* 
blemish,  but  a  blemiBh  -which  rcn<_Kr3  the  compositions,  in 
which  it  occurs,  extremely  valuable  to  the  kistory  of  the  Pro- 
vencal epijpee. 

The  gallant  pieces,  in  which  Kamhaud  exliibits  most  talent, 
are  liiosc  in  which  be  gives  vent  to  his  spite  on  account  of  his 
frequent  misadventnres  in  love;  for  be  auccessively  became 
obnozioQS  and  reconcUed  again,  not  only  to  bis  finr  Beatrice, 
but  alao  to  other  ladiea;  and  we  are  sometimea  at  a  lots  in 
regard  to  the  connection  snbsistinj^  between  these  disagree- 
ments and  the  different  pieces,  of  which  they  formed  the  tbeme. 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  translating  two  of  these  pieces,  tho  mo- 
tive of  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  In  the  first  of  them,  he  dis- 
closes his  intention  of  taming  knight-errant  out  of  spite  against 
a  faithless  mistress,  who  probably  was  a  certain  lady  de  Tor- 
tone,  with  whom  he  is  known  to  have  had  intrigues  and 
quarrels. 

"  Love  and  my  lady  have  broken  faith  with  me  in  vain,  and 
put  me  under  ban  ;  believe  not  that  I  on  that  account  forget  to 
sing,  that  I  sufier  my  honor  to  be  forfeited,  that  I  renounce  any 
glorioub  enterprise,  or  that  I  do  nut  cross  tho  mountains,  as  I 
did  formerly 

^Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  nmniiig,  vigils,  fati^e  and 
bardshipa  wiu  hencefoiih  be  my  pastime,  i^ned  wim  wood» 
with  iron,  steel,  TU  braye  both  beat  and  cold;  the  wooda  and 
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bj-paths  shall  be  my  habitation;  tdrventes  and  desoorts  my 
songs  of  love  ;  I  will  protect  the  feeble  ajjainst  the  strong."* 

**Vet  still  it  would  be  au  honor  for  me  to  Und  a  noble  lady, 
beautiful,  engaging,  of  matchless  worth,  who  would  not  take 
delight  in  my  mlflfortnne,  who  were  not  vohitfle  nor  crednlons 
of  scandal ;  who  wonld  not  make  one  supplicate  too  long ;  I 
fihoold  conaent  to  love  her  willingly,  if  so  it  oleased  her ;  and 
to  love  thus  would  yet  redeem  my  LappineaB.'' 

Hy  reason  has  got  at  last  the  mastery  o^er  my  folly,  which 
for  a  whole  year  possessed  me,  on  account  of  an  unfaithful  one 
of  an  ignoble  heart.  Tiro  glory  of  arms  has  such  attractions 
now,  that  it  suflfices  to  give  me  joy  and  to  dispel  any  disap- 

f)ointinent  despite  of  love,  despite  my  lady  and  my  feeble 
leart ;  I  have  now  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  all  the  three,  and  I 
shall  henceforth  learn  to  act  without  their  aid." 

"  I  shall  learn  the  art  of  burving  well  in  war,  ainoiig  tmperors 
and  kin^s,  to  spread  abroad  the  rumor  of  mr  braveir,  to  bring 
good  witn  the  lance  and  with  the  sword.  Toward  Montfenrat, 
or  herCi  toward  Forealquier,  Fll  lire  by  warfare,  like  the  chief 
of  a  band.  8ince  I  derive  no  benefit  from  love,  Vll  bid  fare- 
well to  it,  and  let  itself  sustain  the  prejudice." 

The  second  piece,  composed  in  nearly  the  same  strain  of  sen- 
timent as  the  preceding,  is  inferior  to  it  neither  in  point  of 
Tivacity  nor  in  point  of  Tiarmony  of  expression,  and  is  perhaps 
Btill  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its  snowing  us  in  a  stronger 
light,  how  MUK'li  a  clievaiier  even  in  the  greatest  paroxysms  of 
amorous  disa]>poiiitiiu'nt  and  chagrin  would  still  respect  the 
general  ideas  of  his  tiiaub  on  the  moral  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  love,    i  give  hero  three  or  four  of  tlie  better  couplets ; 

A  man  may  still,  if  hell  but  take  the  pains,  be  happy  and 
rise  in  worth,  and  yet  dispense  with  Ioyo:  he  has  only  to  guard 
himself  against  baseness,  and  concentrate  his  powers  on  doing 
right.  Thus,  therefore,  though  love  may  fail  me,  I  still  persist 
in  acting  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  for  mj  having  lost  my 
love  and  lady,  I  would  not  also  lose  my  price  or  worth :  without 
a  lady  and  without  love,  I  wish  to  live  a  brave  and  honored 
life,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  two  evils  out  of  one." 

Yet  still,  if  I  renounce  love  entirely^  I  am  aware  that  I 

*  Bajroooard,  vol.  t.  p.  419,  wbere  onlj  the  foUowiag  itropha  of  this  cluuison  ii 
glv«B: 

Galop  0  trot  c  sant  e  cor§, 

Telhara  e  maltrait  e  afan 

8eron  mei  sojorn  dcreoan 

E  luftirti  fragB  e  ealon, 
Armats  d»  fust «    fer  •  d'tdtr; 
E  mos  ostal  seran  bosc  c  Hcindier 
£  BM  oanaoa  sirveutea  e  de»curt», 
K  mftatonftl  1m  f^Tols  oonteft  Hi  forte.— Al. 
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the  nnoonth  boor  a  graceful,  oonrteooB  man ;  it  has  made  Buaj 
a  poor  man  rise  to  power.  Since  love  then  i0  poeeeased  eC  » 
groat  Tirtne,  I  willinglj  would  lovo,  I,  who  am  80  enYioQi  of 

merit  and  of  honor,  would  love,  if  I  were  loved.*' 

**  Keverthelew,  let  us  leave  love  alone !   Love  delights  more 
in  taking  than  in  giving;  for  one  good  he  inflicts  a  hundred 
ills,  jin<!  for  one  pleasure  a  thousand  pangs;  he  never  confers  ' 
glory  "without  reverses.    But  let  him  niana^^e,  ns  may  seem  | 
good  to  him,  T  want  no  more  either  of  his  smiles  «•]•  of  liis  tears,  ^ 
either  of  his  pleasures  or  of  his  sorrows.    Let  us  be  nothing, 
neitlier  bad  nor  good ;  and  let  us  leave  love  alone." 

Surely  the  man  who  said  things  like  these,  who  said  iliem 
nearly  seven  centuries  ago^  and  above  all,  who  said  them  in  tlie  I 
eapacity  of  master  of  a  most  delicate  art,  in  full  and  aonmai  I 
venes,  intersperBed  here  and  tbere  with  the  happiest  andaoitieB  i 
of  language  and  of  style,  was  by  no  means  an  orainarj  poet 

From  the  moment  lie  had  entered  the  service  of  the  marqaii 
of  Montferrat,  the  life  of  Eamband  de  Yaqneiras  was  a  veij 
active  and  a  very  stirring  one,  almost  equally  divided  between 
poetry  and  warfare,  between  the  adventures  of  love  uid  those 
of  chivalry.  Of  the  two  the  hitter  are  best  known,  as  hein^ 
connected  with  the  actions  of  tlic  marquis  of  Montferrat.  G;il- 
lant,  ambitious  of  renown,  ciitcrj  n  isiiig  and  clever,  this  seitrn^^i* 
acted  a  part  in  the  transactiuub  of  his  time,  which  was  far  abov^ 
the  material  r^ources  of  his  power. 

In  1203,  Thibant,  count  of  Champagne,  having  died  the 
moment  he  was  going  to  dei>iirt  for  Syria  as  tlic  chief  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  army  of  cnisaders,  the  barons  who  had 
arrayed  themselves  nnder  his  banner  were  obltsed  to  elect 
anotner  head.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  marquis  of  Montfenat^ 
who  accepted  this  honor  and  deserved  it.  In  1304,  the  cm- 
saders  marched  on  to  Venice  under  his  conduct,  whence  they 
expected  to  embark  in  vessels  of  the  Bepnblic,  and  with  Vene- 
tian supplies. 

By  what  singular  accidents  this  army,  instead  of  landing  in 

Syria,  directed  its  course  toward  Constantinople,  how  it  took 
that  city,  how  it  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  elfected  a  partition  of  the  })rovinccs  among  its 
leaders,  is  already  too  well  known  to  Tieed  repetition  hwy. 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  received  the  kingdom  of  Tlicssaio- 
nicu  as  his  share,  where  ho  established  himsielf  immediatelv, 
and  whence  he  made  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  conquered  tLe 
whole  of  it 

Bamband  de  Yaqneirasy  who  had  followed  the  marquis, 
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verved  him  faithfiillj  in  every  enconntor  and  ui  all  his  wars, 
ftBd  obtained  as  a  reward  for  hit  icryices  a  vast  and  rich  fief  in 
the  new  kin^om,  tlius  rising  rapidly  from  the  condition  of  a 
poor  chevalier  to  that  of  a  puissant  ford. 

Tliere  was  something  in  this  new  position  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  glory  and  tlie  chivalric  vanity  of  Karabaud. 
Nevertheless,  situated  as  he  was  fo  far  from  his  native  land,  in 
a  perilous  state  of  things,  so  ditlVrent  from  that  to  wliich  he 
had  been  accustomed,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  to  wlioso  lan- 

guage  and  manners  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  could  not 
elp  deploring  his  absence  from  Provence  and  from  Italy,  and 
to  recall  to  memory  with  melancholy  musings  the  days  that 
had  but  too  ra^^idly  glided  away  in  the  gallant  coorts  of  those 
two  eonntries,  m  which  he  had  been  a  welcome,  an  honored 
and  admired  ^est,  wherever  the  flime  of  his  songs  had  pro* 
ceded  him.  He  remembered  more  eq[>ecially  his  former  lovea; 
thev  flitted  throngh  hie  mind  in  a  somewhat  proraiscnous  order 
and  as  vividly  as  ever,  and  paramount  among  all  these  tender 
souvenirs  was  that  of  his  Beau  Chevalier^  of  that  amiable  Bea^ 
trice,  whose  tendemesa  and  indulgence  had  constituted  his  first 
incentive  to  glory. 

This  was  a  thoroughly  poetic  disposition  of  mind,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  actually  inspired  several  pieces,  all  of  which  are 
now  unfortunately  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one*  only,  which 
on  that  account  is  so  much  the  more  curious.  I  propose  to 
translate  the  whole  of  it,  although  it  is  somewhat  long.  Its 
histttrical  interest  enhances  its  po&cal  still  more. 
^Winter  nor  spring-time,  cahn  weather,  nor  the  foliage  of 

*  Bajnoiiard,  toL  ir.  p.  276.  Pi^ce  ^lY.  Strophes  1,  2, 3,  4,  6,  7. 

1  Ko  n*igrad*lvtrM  n!  pMcon, 

Ni  clar  temps  ni  ftielht  de  guarrioXf 
Qaar  mos  etuma  me  par  deatricz 
E  tots  mos  magers  gauge  d<d4»i; 
E  Bon  maltrag  tag  mei  leitr 
E  dezesperatmel  esper ; 
E  ai  m  eol  amors  e  aompneys 
Taner  gnajr  plna  que  Taagua'!  pej*  { 
B  poB  d*UBdal  me  nl  partite, 
Cum  horn  eyssellatz  c  marritz. 
Tot'aatra  v'ida  m  aembla  morts 
B  t«t  ftotn  joy  diwonoctm 

t  Pna  d'amoroi'wfldhidft'I  flora 

E'l  dous  frug  e*l  gras  e  respicZ| 
Don  Jauzi'ab  plazena  predicx, 
E  prctz  m'cn  en  sobnY*  etlMMMtai 
E  m  fazia  entr'el.H  proa  caber, 
Era  m  Tiii  d'aut  cn  nas  chazer; 
K  si  DO  m  semblcflfols  esf^^a, 
Qu*t#a  for'esteyna  e  relenaoiU 
B  perdnta  «d  aifs  et  en  d%i, 
Lo  Jarn  que  m  Teno  lo  desconorti 
Qwiip  m  mcrma,  cam  qu«  in'eafojrta* 


f  Abo  AHztodrM  no  fMs  com, 
Ht  Karlcs  ni'l  revs  Lodoyc.v 
Tint  honrat;  ni'l  coma  m  Aimericx, 

gl  Botlan  ab  aoa  ponkedon, 
0  nabron  tan  gen  conqotrtr 
Tan  ric  emperi  per  poder 
CamnoB,  dnn  pueia  no.Htra  leys ; 
Qn'emperadors  a  ducx  e  rejra 
Avem  rags,  e  castels  garnni 
Pres  dels  Tarcx  e  dels  Arablta ; 
£t  aberts  loa  camis  e'la  porta 
Dtt  Ihiadii  tra  al  Imte  Mh  JoHs. 

T  Donot  qna  m  val  conqnits  nl  ric«ra  ? 

El  ja  m  tenia  per  plus  ricz, 
era  amatz  e  fis  amies, 
.  »9iii»  eorlea'amora ; 
N'amaTamaifl  an  sol  plazer 
Qne  ssi  gran  terr'e  pran  aver ; 
Qa'ades  on  pluH  riu»s  podern  crtyi, 
N'ai  ip^or  ir'ab  ma  meceia ; 
PniBOiBelhaCevaliera  irnMita 
BJejtn'ea  lanhaU  e  faiditz, 
Dos  no  B|  Tenra  Jamais  oonorti ; 
tvt  ftfM  nuijrtrrJMo  plm  fiwli.— iff  A 
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the  desert  have  nnc^lit  now  to  deligltt  me.  Mj  good  adrai- 
tiires  appear  tome  mistbrtimes,  my  greatest  pleasures  ^mircesof 
grief.  All  my  leisure  is  fatigue,  my  expectatious  aje  but 
despair.  Love  and  its  service  Kept  me  as  nun  v  as  a  fish  iii 
the  water;  but  since  tlie  time,  when,  like  a  man  in  axilc  and 
proscribed,  I  have  divorced  myself  from  love,  ever^  other  mode 
of  life  appem  to  me  a  death,  every  other  joy  a  pain/' 

I  have  loBt  mj  all  with  love,  the  flower  and  aweel  finH, 
the  spike  and  gram ;  my  graceful  Teisee  gave  it  formerij  to 
me;  thev  added  glory  also  to  the  gift;  they  made  me  coudI 
among  the  valiant  and  the  brave.  From  such  a  height  iniift 
now  be  needs  my  fall.  Ah  I  but  for  the  fear  of  seeming  cowardly, 
I  should  have  extinguished  my  lamp  of  life  faster  than  anj 
flame  ;  (should  have  desisted  from  all  glorious  deeds  and  -svi  rds, 
and  bid  farewell  to  every  noble  enterprise,  the  day  on  vhicbl 
lost  the  precious  boon  of  love." 

"  Bnt  sad  and  dejected  as  1  am,  I  would  not  give  my  enemies 
the  ]»lca&ure  of  seeing  me  forgetful  of  glory  and  of  valor  I 
still  can  prejudice,  I  still  can  render  service.  Vexed  as  1  am 
here,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  I  yet  can  seem  con- 
tent. Tlic  marquis,  who  has  begirt  me  with  the  sword,  iB 
fighting  with  the  Tiirks  and  the  Bnlgariana,  and  never  sisce 
the  creation  of  the  world  has  any  people  accomplished  ezpkitt 
like  onr  own.'' 

^  I  daily  hear  of  and  witness  resplendent  arms,  redoubted 
warriors,  engines  of  war;  I  see  and  hear  of  great  battles  won, 
cities  beleaguered,  high  towers  overthrown,  and  ancient  walls 
and  new  walls  leveUed  with  the  dust.  But  I  see  notbing. 
which  can  serve  me  in  the  place  of  love.  On  my  prond  cliargor, 
arrayed  in  splendid  nrmor,  I  go,  I  speed  in  every  direction,  in 
quest  of  combat,  of  tierce  assaults  and  warfare;  I  alwars 
triumph  and  increase  in  power :  but  ever  since  IVe  lost  tne 
joy  of  love,  the  entire  world  seems  but  a  desert  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  console  myself  to  sing." 

"Kever  did  Alexander,  or  Charlemagne,  nor  our  king  Loiu* 
keep  such  a  brilliant  court  as  ours.  Never  did  Roland  and  his 
companions  conquer  so  valiantly  an  empire  so  extensive. 
have  established  onr  law :  we've  made  an  emperor  and  Idop- 
We  have  constmeted  fortresses  against  the  Torks  and  AraMs^ 
and  we  have  opened  all  the  passages  and  all  the  ports  from 
Brindcs  to  the  oanal  of  6t  George.'^ 

"But  what  avail  me  all  these  conqnests  and  this  power? 
Alas  1  I  felt  myself  much  more  puissant,  when  I  loved  and  was 
loved  in  return  ;  when  my  whole  heart  was  exalted  with  lo^e. 
I  now  possess  vast  tracts  of  lands  and  riches  in  abundance,  but 
not  one  solitary  joy,  and  my  vexation  increases  with  my  seign' 
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iorr.  I  am  undone  for  ev^r ;  I  hsve  lost  mj  fair  chevalier, 
ftnd  witliont  him  I  ean  enjoy  nor  boon  nor  pleaBme  any 

lonffer." 

•fiiesc  verses  contain  n  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  fate  wliich 
awaited  Kamband  de  Vaqueiras  m  Ttomania.  lie  not  to  be 
permitted  to  see  again  his  native  Provence,  or  Italy,  or  his  fair 
chevalier,  lie  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  (which  the 
Latin  emsaders  lost)  again8t  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians,  or 
against  the  insnrcrent  Greeks,  perhaps  in  the  same  in  which 
Honit'ace,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  lost  liis  life,  in  1207. 

Of  all  the  couiitiies  in  which  the  Troubadours  nourished^ 
Provence  Proper  was  the  one  which  had  the  smalleet  number 
of  ibem.  There  la  indeed  no  donbt,  but  that  there,  aa  eke- 
wbere,  the  fashion  of  the  tunea  required  OTery  man  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  to  have  a  taste  for  venes,  and  to  compose  them  if  he 
could,  and  the  number  of  those,  who  had  this  taste  and  who 
thus  composed,  wasTery  great.  It  is  the  Troubadours  by  pro- 
fesaion,  the  men  who  felt  or  believed  that  they  had  a  special 
vocation  for  this  much  cherished  art  of  irouv^ng^  who  were 
ppnreer  tlicro  than  elsewhere.  I  can  hardly  tirul  fuur  or  five  of 
them  to  group  around  Ramhaud  de  Vaqueiras,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  lie  was  an  author  of  amatory  songs,  and  amoni^  tIk  so 
four  or  five  there  is  but  one,  vv  lio  deserves  particular  mention. 
Tliis  is  Folqnet  of  Marseilles,  whose  harmless  renown  as  a  poet 
is  lost  in  a  measure  intlie  odious  celebrity,  which  he  acquired, 
as  bishop  of  Toulouse,  daring  the  infamous  war  against  tlie 
Albigenses. 

•  Among  the  beet  of  the  Troubadoon  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
one,  who  surpasses  Folqnet  de  Marseilles  in  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, in  elegance  and  in  artistio  versatility  of  diction.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  elegance  and  artificiality  one  can  already 
perceive  the  signs  of  decadence.  We  perceive,  that  the  mono* 
tonous  bnt  enmusiastic  and  earnest  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
Troubadours  is  already  supplanted  by  trie  refinements  of  a 
vitiated  ta«to,  by  pretensiions  tn  Pubtlety  by  the  mannerism  and 
studied  contrivances  of  an  art,  which  exhausts  itself  and  wliich, 
diverted  from  its  proper  end,  looses  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means.  A  few  examples  will  convey  more  clearly  the  Ibree  of 
this  remark  ;  but  I  must  first  of  all  say  a  few  words  about  the 
life  of  Folquet.  In  the  Troubadour  who  breathes  forth  the  most 
ingenious  and  tend  crest  verses,  it  is  curious  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  bisbon,  who  was  the  auxiliary  and  accomplice  of 
Honfort,  that  ruthless  butcher  of  the  population  of  the  South, 
both  Albigense  and  Catholic. 

Folquet  was  bom  at  MarseilleB  between  the  years  1160  and 
1170.  His  father  was  a  Genoese  merd^t,  who  lived  in  re- 
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tiretaeiit  in  tliat  city,  and  who,  when  he  died,  left  him  n  -n- 
siderable  tortiine.  The  ol<l  luographer  of  oar  Troubadodr 
recounts  his  entrance  into  the  world  in  somewhat  remarkable 
terms,  and  whicli,  thougli  a  little  vague,  already  annonnoe  in 
the  poet  u  man,  resolved  on  doing  his  utmost  to  act  a  pro- 
minent part  in  life.  Folquet,"  aays  he,  showed  faiiMelf 
covetona  of  honor  and  renown,  ana  torned  to  senriag  At 
powerful  baronsy  conrting  their  oompanj  and  intriguing  fer 
their  favor." 

Whan  Kichard  Ooeur-de-Lion  was  on  bia  way  U%  Ge^oa,  when 
lie  expected  to  embark  tor  Syria,  he  made  a  stay  of  dome 
length  at  Maraeillea,  lolqnet  took  advantage  of  it  to  insinaau 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  prince.    At  that  time  he 

was  already  in  great  favor  with  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Arag'W, 
with  Alplionso  V  I.,  king  of  OnKtilc,  and  witli  Raymond  V.,  the 
count  ol' Toulouse.  But  it  was  more  e^jX'cially  with  Barral 
Beaux,  seignior  of  MarseHlos,  thnt  ho  kept  up  frequent  an^i  . 
intimate  relations,  living  almu»t  constantly  at  his  court  an! 
quitting  it  onl^  a  short  time  before  his  retirement  from  tb« 
world. 

Azalais  de  Roche-Martinc  was  the  wife  of  Banrai,  and  Folqait 
himself  was  also  married.  Bat  we  know  thal|  according  to  the 
Pkoyen^l  code  of  manners,  it  was  nlwaya  nonoirable  to  kyv^ 
and  that  there  oonid  be  no  sodi  thing  aa  love  in  tlieir  seaeew 
the  term  within  the  limits  of  matrimony*  Folquet  chose 
Azalaii  as  bis  lady,  and  compoaed  in  honor  of  her  nearly  riH  the 
verses  we  possess  by  him. 

Here  there  is  a  discrepaaey  in  the  acconnts  of  Provintiul 
traditions.  According  to  some,  FoUjuet  Rung  and  ceiebrattti 
the  lady  of  his  master  to  no  p!ir]v>r^e:  Tie  never,"  say  they, 
"could  lind  any  favor,  nor  obtain  iiiiy  of  the  ad v^antages  ac- 
corded by  the  usage«  of  love."  According  to  utluT.-,  Azalai? 
was  not  so  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Folquet.  It  i>  true,  j 
she  might  have  given  him  ]m  eon^e  a,nd  witndrawn  lief  pe^ 
mission  to  sing  of  iier,  but  it  wuiild  appear  to  have  been  i0f 
out  of  spite  for  seeing  him  too  agreeable  and  eager  in  ^ 
attentions  to  Lanra  de  Saint  Jorlan,  the  sister  of  Dom  Bum 
A  person  distinguished  for  beanty  and  greeefnlness  of  iQ'b^ 

Folqnet,  disconsolate  in  consequence  of  this  dimusMli 
to  sing,  to  write  verseS|-and  tofre<iuent  society;  and  the  mo* 
tivea  S£  hia  grief,  instead  of  diminishing,  soon  assnmed  a  s^^< 
more  aggravated  form.  Azalais  diedf  aiid  shortly  after  ht^ 
died  also  her  husband  Barral  de  Beaux.  The  kings  Riohani 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,and  the  count  of  Toulc>oiij 
were  already  dead.  Deeply  affected  by  the  heavy  lo?>e*,  wWc" 
he  had  succesaiYely  sustamed}  and,  although  yet  young,  airea^J 
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disgusted  with  the  world,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  it.  He 
turned  monk,  entered  the  monastry  of  Toronet  in  Provence,  wliich 
was  one  of  the  order  of  Citeanx,  and  in  1200  he  was  its  abbot. 

It  was  from  this  place,  tiiat  live  years  afterward  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Toulouse,  which  he  occupied 
till  1831,  the  ^rear  of  his  dealli,  I  pw  OTer  thli  period  or  hia 
-life ;  it  is  foreign  to  mj  subject,  and  I  may  eongratalato  mp' 
teif  on  it.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  his 
poetry ;  this  is  mnch  easier  to  quote  and  to  judgr  >f.  I  seleet 
m  the  first  pine  c  purposely  one  of  those  pieces,*  which  were 
most  admired  at  the  time  of  their  novelty.  It  requires  no 
historical  preliminary  to  nppreciate  it ;  it  is  enough  to  suppose 
that  it  is  one  ot  the  tirst  which  Folquet  composed  in  honor  of 
Azalais  de  Beaux. 

"  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  thought  of  love,  which  is 
come  to  take  up  its  abode  in  my  heart,  that  no  other  thought 
can  liud  a  place  there;  none  other  is  atjreeable  or  sweet  to  me. 
lis  vain  to  think  that  this  thought  willkiU  me ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  very  one  which  makes  me  live.  Love,  whioh  leads 
me  captiye  by  means  of  fair  appearances,  alleviates  my  tor- 
ments oy  the  boon  it  promises,  but  which  it  is  too  slow  to 
grant  me.** 

"  Whatever  I  may  do^  it  is  all  in  vain ;  I  know  it  weQ.  How 

can  I  help  it,  if  love  will  ruin  me  by  giving  me  a  longing, 
which  neither  can  subdue  nor  he  subduea?  I  am  the  only  one, 
tlmt'p  vanquished.  My  sijxb^  nre  wearing  out  my  life  little  by 
little,  pince  I  receive  no  aid  from  her  1  love,  and  hope  none 
from  another;  iinaMe  as  1  am  to  have  another  love." 

"Good  lady,  be  ])lea8ed  to  accept  the  good  I  wish  thee,  and 
then  the  ills  which  I  endure  will  not  be  able  to  crush  me  by 
their  weight.  They  then  wfll  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  be- 
tween ns.  Or  elee,  if  then  desirest  me  to  love  another,  put  off 
thy  beauty,  thy  bewitching  smile,  those  charms  which  rob  me 
of  my  reason,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
£rom  thee." 

•  Baynonard,  toL  Si.  p.  M8l  FIteelftt*!.  8trophei  1,  2,  3. 

Tan  Bi*alMtlii1*kBMrM  ptmnmm  Tot  tniTet,  quar  de  Mcy  cnf  deifre 

?ae  B'esTeogtitz  en  mnn  fin  cnr  nsalrc;  Non  a!  secors,  ni  d'ailK>!>  no  Taten. 

er  que  no  tpot  nuis  autrcB  pens  uaber,  Ki  d'autr'omor  noo  paesc  aver  talen. 
Hi  nail  MfUi  no  m'es  dotu  ni  plazens ; 

Qn'adoncs  iui  Ms  qoan  m'ancizo'I  coaifre :  Bona  domna,  »i  ni  plats,  tiatz  miA^na 

E  fin'atnora  m'aleaxa  mon  tnartire  Dels  bea  qoTle  ns  vnel,  qn'iea  loi  dela 

Qae  m  jirrtmct  J () V.  innrtroji  lo  in  (!on;i  Ten,  nialb  hiifrirf  ; 

Qtt'  ab  bel  acmblaii  m'a  tcngut  longamcn.  E  paein  U  mal  nom  poi'ran  dan  tener, 

Ana  m'eraetnblanqQ  els  partam  egalmena: 

Ben  sai  que  tot  qnsn  fa<^  e^?  drrtz  nicns  :  Pcro  «i  ns  platz  qu'en  antra  part  me  vire, 

E  au'en  pucsc  in  us,  s'umorH  mi  vol  aucire  I  Partetz  de  von  la  beutat  e'l  aonsrirei 

Qu  a  escicn  m'a  doiKit  tul  volcr.  FM  k^'  hdI^i-*  que  la'afolleis  rmw  .>;rn, 

Qm  ja  aoa  er  vencnti,  ni  el  no  Tens :  Pnets  partir  m'u  de  ?oa,  mon  escien. 

TSBoatsri  Mi,  qn'Mol^iB'hali  fUMplit  —Mi, 
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Hiis  is  but  half  of  the  piece  in  quebtioii ;  but  it  ia  already  moro 
than  enough,  to  ffive  ub  an  idea  of  the  tendency  to  bet-eeprU 
and  to  the  iomTand  affected  aabtlety,  whieh  at  the  epoch  of 
Folooet  ahpead/  begttw  to  maka  ite  i^pearanoe  ia  tiie  poetiy  of 
tiie  FlroTensalk 

The  writuifi  of  thia  Tkoabadonr  contain  entire  piecei^  which 
ate  nothing  more  than  long  and  labtle  apoetro|pheB  to  love. 
Here  is  the  first  etanaa  of  one  of  them;  it  may  give  ns  an  idea 
of  them  all  : 

Pardon  I  my  Love,  pardon  !  Pray,  do  not  make  mo  die  so 
often,  since  thou  canst  kill  Tne  with  a  single  blow.  Tliou 
niak^t  ine  live  and  die  at  the  same  time,  and  doublest  thus 
my  martyrdom.  But,  though  I  am  half  dead,  I  still  rest  faith- 
ful to  thy  service  and  deem  it  preferable  a  thousand  times  to 
any  recompense,  I  might  obtain  from  another." 

All  tfaiaiafar-fetehed  Hid  affected  be^fond  all  meaioie;  iti% 
however,  jnat  to  obeervoi  that  Folqaet  is  not  alwaje  00  to  the 
aame  eattent,  not  even  in  his  most  laboied  pieoea^  and  there 
are  otlien  of  a  livelier  and  a  lighter  tone,  wherein  tne  graceful 
ideal  already  bordera  on  the  artificial,  but  still  is  not  yet  loot  in 
it.  The  foHowiDg  are  three  couplets  of  a  little  piece,  eompoied 
in  this  style,  to  which  tlie  reader,  however,  should  restore  in 
thought  the  harmony,  which  I  could  not  preserve  in  the  trans* 
lation  :* 

**  I  could  wi.-h  that  none  might  hear  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  but  the  man  who  is  in  love.  Nothing  can  <marm  me  as 
mucli  iia  the  birdd  in  the  fields ;  but  the  lady,  to  which  I  am 
devoted,  delights  mo  more  thau  songs,  more  than  all  graeel'ul 
tnlls,  or  laya  of  Brittany." 

^  She  pleaees  me,  she  eharma  me;  bat  I  am  none  the  Inekior 
for  that  Every  man  enjo^  s  with  avidity  what  he  haa  aeqnired 
by  pains,  Bnt  what  does  it  avail  7/2^,  to  nave  a  lady  and  to  love 
her,  if  I  am  not  aocepled  I  Mast  1  still  love  her  without  re- 
turn ?  Oh  yeel  sooner  than  not  ooevpy  my  Ihooghta  wi^ 
her." 

*  ItoyiMraftrd,  vol.  ffi.  p.  1M.  Vltet  No.  XV.  ^ophes  1,  2,  S. 


Ja  uo  volgra  i^u'Lum  uuiiiii 
Los  doutz  cbans  dels  auzclI<M 
Mm  gUI  qiU  son  amoroa ; 
One  rea  tea  no  m'cabMdii 
Co  il  nnzclrf  per  la  plan" 
£  ilh  bclha  cuUoi  aclia; 
Gella  m  plats  mala  qae  c! 
Volte,  Hi  tela  (to  Breteohft. 

6c  m':i;  rada  e  in*abellli| 
MaiH  uo  soi  aventaros ; 
Oa'ades  es  bom  cobeitoa 
P'aiiao  qo'ci  plua  fiiett  «<»qQM : 


Doncx,  que  m  val  ai  qae  m  gezaiolia 
S'ieu  I'atn,  et  ilh  no'm  graziat 
Amani  doncx  tn  perdos  ? 
Oe  leUt  aae^  qua  remasha. 

Be  m'estera  shades  via 

IjO  siea  bel  cors  gai  Joioa; 

G  (man  novel  sas  faiRitoii, 

81  be  m  aoi  en  mon  paia, 

ruf:  esj-or  Ining  en  Espukft 

Pre  on  catre  Haraais : 

Bol  lo  vezer  m*en  es  bos, 

Q'aii  Boa  sw  ik^m  n  ata%o>.  M 
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**Much  consolation  would  I  now  derive  from  seeing  her,  so 
beautiful,  so  graceful !  AVhcne^er  I  see  her  not,  though  I  am  in 
mj  cuuiitrj,  I  still  seem  to  be  far,  fjir  off  in  Spain,  and  lost 
among  the  Saracens.  Bat  her  sight  is  all  the  boon  I  can  re- 
ceive fromber ;  I  cannot  boast  of  any  other  faTor.'' 

Snch  are  amon^  the  ^roabadonrBi  the  singers  of  chiTabne 
love^  those  who  in  my  opinion  deserred  particular  notice. 
These  poets,  however,  had  competitors,  whien  it  Is  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  over  without  a  few  remarks. 

These  rivals  were  women.  Kot  only  did  poetesses  or  Troti- 
veresse^^  as  they  were  styled,  e^dst  among  the  Provencals,  but 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  there  were  particular  kinds  of  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally reserved  for  those  fair  Trouveresses.  Of  all  the  kinds  of 
this  poetry,  the  songs  of  love,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  been 
the  last,  in  which  they  would  have  been  tempted  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  For  thcui  to  express  the  love  which  they 
experienced,  to  celebrate  the  chevaliers  who  had  succeeded  in 
winning  their  favor,  this  was  descending  itom  the  rank  of  idols 
to  that  of  idolatresses,  this  was  snbordinatinff  beauty  to  force,  a 
sort  of  contradiction  of  the  very  ideas  of  oiivalric  propriety. . 
But  all  the  ladies  were  not  equally  disposed  nor  equally  adapted 
to  play  the  part  of  goddesses;  there  were  a  number,  who 
sufiered  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  love,  before  they  had 
inspired  it,  and  who,  in  order  to  inspire  it,  resorted  to  Ihe 
charm  of  poetic  talent,  if  they  possessed  or  believed  to  pos- 
sess it. 

Among  t!ip  poetical  works  of  the  Provcnyal  Troubadours  are 
found  pieces  bv  a  half  a  score  of  women,  nearly  all  of  whom 
nourished  witliin  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Several  are  froui  the  pens  of  ladies  of  high  rank  and  distinction, 
such  as  the  countess  of  Provence,  the  countess  of  Die,  Clara 
of  Anduse,  Adelaide  of  Porcairargues,  Lady  Capelloza,  etc. 

In  point  of  subject  and  in  point  of  form,  the  poems  of  these 
ladies  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  Troubadours  of  l^e 
other  sex,  and  still  there  is  a  distinction  between  them,  which 
can  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance.  We  are  made  sensible, 
that  beneutli  their  style,  whidi  is  generally  feebler  and  more 
n^ligent,  there  is  concealed  more  truth,  more  natural  simplicity, 
more  earnest  passion.  The  limits  of  this  chapter  will  scarcely 
permit  to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  them.  They  will 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  extracts  both  in  regard  to 
poetry  and  social  usage. 

Here  are  the  two  couplets  of  a  piece,  in  which  Clara  of 
Anduse  addresses  herself   to  an   unknown  knight,  with 
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wh<mi  tnemiet  or  jeiloiis  fiTals  bad  ewkaTorod  to  eaibnil 
her.* 

^  ThiMM^  who  bUme  me  and  foi%id  my  kmog  jroo^  oodd  not 
Milder  m;^  heut  better  disposed  toward  j<m^  wsft  anjcment  the 
sweet  desire  I  enteftftia  for  yon.  There  is  no  man,  now  mudi 
soerer  he  mar  be  my  eiiemj,  but  whom  I  love,  if  I  but  hear  fain 
speak  well  or  yon,  and  he  who  speaks  ill ofthaean never  sqr or 
do  aup^ht  that  can  please  me." 

"  Ah  1  my  fair  friend,  fear  not.  that  my  he.irt  crer  chall  de- 
ceive yon,  or  that  I  erer  will  accept  another  tVicn-l,  a:ul  were  a 
hundred  ladicfl  to  induce  me  witli  their  prayers,  iv4>ve,  who 
holds  me  bound  your  captive,  desires  me  to  keep  my  heart  for 
yon  in  secret;  and  if  I  could  thus  hide  mjbody  too,  each  a  one, 
as  has  it  now,  would  never  obtam  it" 

I  shall  now  close  these  short  notices  of  the  Proven^  j^oets, 
who  were  the  most  prominent  in  that  kind  of  poetic  esposttka, 
which  they  denominated  canuOi  and  which  was  to  than  tiie 
U^Aiest  form  of  amatory  poetry,  the  poetic  form  par  exodkufit' 

%ut  this  same  poetry  has  other  sides  and  other  forms,  mois 
yaried  and  m(»e  popnlar  than  those  which  I  haye  thus  far  indi- 
cated. In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  endeayor  to  diyeet  them  of 
the  yagneness  and  obscnrity  in  which  they  are  enyeloped* 


*  fia^omrd,  voL  Si.  p.  3S6.  atropbii3,S. 

lib  que  m  Uanw  tMtr'MBor,  aim     Ja  no  donete,  belhs  amies,  enti 
defea  Qne  ja  ves  rot  aim  cor  trichador, 

on  podon  fttren  re  mon  cor  mellor,         m  qu'ie  us  cam^re  per  nnl  antr'a 

3(  /.ii  (jii'ieu  ai  de  vos  maiofi        Si  m  pregafon  d\iutras  dnna.'*  iin  ren 


Ni  renveva  m  l  Uezir  ni  l  talen ;  Qa'amors,  que  m  te  per  voa  en  sa  baiiia, 

E  noa  es  nom.  tan  moa  enemicx  sla,  vol  qne  mon  cor      aatnj  •  ftft 

8*1  n'ftutf  dir  bfn,  que  no'l  teohn      fnr  :  E  farai  n  ;  r.  «'irn  pn^Tif»=  prnb!nr 

&8i'udit2  mal,  maid  no  m  potUir  ui  tar  Mou  cors,  tala  i'a  que  ;auuus  non  i'saii^ 
igon  rtqoe  splanr  bm  ite. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

TH£  LYRICAL  POETBT  OF  THS  1B0UBMX>UKd. 
III.  FOPULAB  POBV. 

Lv  what  I  have  thus  far  nid  oononming  the  amatory  poetry  of 
th»  Troubadours,  it  hat  been  my  principal  aim  to  indicate  the 
most  original  and  the  most  poetic  elements,  which  the  most  di&- 
tingiiislied  of  thcpc  Troubadonre  had  dcnved  from  the  system  of 
chivalric  gallantry,  by  closely  adhcriiior  on  the  one  hand  tr*  tiie 
rigor  of  the  system,  and  on  the  otlier  to  the  purely  lyrical  form — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  expression  of  their  own  sentiments,  <^ their 
own  individuality. 

lint  it  was  impossible,  that  the  poetic  imagination,  however 
little  developed  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  should 
not  have  found  itself  embarrassed  bv  the  restraints  imposed  by 
snch  narrow  Itnuti^  and  that  it  ahoiud  not  have  mide  contiiraal 
and  yaried  efibfte  to  extend  or  orerleap  Hiem. 

The  description  of  these  effortB  ml  eoaikitate  half  of  the 
hiatory  of  thelbtin  under  consideration,  and  perhapB,  according 
to  our  present  mode  of  feeling  and  of  judging^  the  moat  agree- 
able and  the  most  interesting  half. 

I  have  already  shown,  how  the  consciousness  of  the  limits  of 
this  poetry  had  prompted  certain  poets,  who  were  pas9c:ss(?d  nf 
ingenuity  and  or  a  delicate  imagination,  to  avoid  its  monritony 
by  introducing  the  mannered  siibtilties  of  a'vitiateti  taste  and  of 
bel-esprit  We  must,  liowcvcr,  in  justice  admit,  that  this  same 
consciousness  also  acted,  at  times  at  least,  in  a  happier  and  more 
natural  manner.  Of  the  different  results  of  this  action  1  now 
propose  to  give  some  idea ;  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  what 
snccession  of  modifications  the  Provencal  ima^ation  attempted 
to  vaiT  the  expression  of  ehiralrie  love. 

Of  these  modificationsi  some  had  reference  to  the  poetic  form 
of  this  exprennony  cihers  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  to  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  uid  ideas.  The  first,  which  are  the 
most  numerous,  are  also  those  which  era  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba> 
doors,  in  which  in  fact  they  constitute  as  many  particnlar 
species. 
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Weary  of  the  rigor  and  the  exigencies  of  the  lyric  form,  souie 
Troubadours  Lit  upon  the  very  Bimple  idea  of  having  recourse 
to  the  dialogue  in  order  to  express  tneir  sentiments.  They  gave 
theinfielves  one  or  two  interlocutors,  who  were  sometimea  xjmwt 
personified,  sometimes  the  lady-love,  and  aometimes  bodi  at 
the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  metrical  system  of  the  Fro?en- 
^als,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  litde  diflienl^,  to  give  a  free  and 
animated  movement  to  Ihe  diaio|^  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reaaon  why  the  inanusoripts  contain  so  few  pieces  of  the  inter- 
locutory form*  This  is  a  pity,  judging  at  least  from  the  apecir 
mens  which  we  poflsess,  most  of  wmch  are  of  a  pleasing  and  a 
graceful  turn.  Here  is  for  example  one  by  Aimeri  Peguilhan 
of  Toulouse,  which  I  shall  abridge  only  of  a  few  verses.  The 
Troubadour  in  the  tirst  place  converses  with  his  lady  and  then 
proceeds  to  complain  of  her  to  Love,  so  that  there  is  a  shade  at 
dramatic  movement  in  the  piece. 

—  My  lady,  I  am  in  cruel  tonnerits  on  your  account. 

—  My  lord,  'tis  folly,  fur  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it. 

—  My  lady,  in  the  name  of  God,  have  pity  on  me. 

—  My  lord,  your  prayers  are  of  no  avau  with  me. 
— Fair  lady,  how  1  love  you  so  tenderly  I 

— My  lord,  and  I  detest  yon  above  all  men. 

^  My  lady,  it  is  on  this  acconnl^  my  hearths  so  sad. 

My  lord,  and  I  am  all  the  merrier  and  content  for  it. 

My  lady,  my  life  is  worse  than  death  to  me. 

—  My  lord,  I'm  glad  of  it,  provided  i^s  not  my  fault. 

—  My  lady,  you  iiavo  been  but  a  source  of  grief  to  me. 
— -  My  lord,  do  you  perforce  desire  me  to  love  yon  ? 

—  My  lady,  a  single  look  from  you  would  save  me. 

—  My  lord,  expect  no  hope  or  consolation  of  ine. 

—  My  lady,  tshall  i  go  elsewhere  then  to  cry  for  mercy  I 
* —  My  lord,  go,  go :  who  ^vuuld  detain  you  ? 

—  My  ladv,  1  cHHiiot  \  my  love  for  you  detains  me. 

—  My  lord,  this  really  is  without  my  w^ish  or  counsel.* 
(Here  the  njeeted  tnfoobadonr  addressee  himself  to  Love.) 
— Love,  jyou,  you  have  exposed  me  to  abandonment. 

My  mend,  I  eoold  do  nothing  more  for  yon. 

*  Raynoaard,  YoL  iii.  p.  425,  strophes  1-6. 

—  Douma,  per  vos  estaoo  en  grea  tor  me  a.   —  Amors,  giUt  m'avetz  a  bo  m*  en  cal. 
^ flenher.  que  foil  ttflB  qvin  fVSt  ll»  u  —  Amies,  per  dien  ros  en  paesc  fsr  ren  sL 

eassn,  —  Amors,  e  vos  Jameretodt  tot  imL 

Domitt,  p«raira  alftteeneluiiiifm^a*  —Amies,  per  sons  en  tr»irflm«  mL 

—  Senher,  vostrca  precB  y  anati  percton.  —Amors,  per  qtM  B  fliti  ckMtttar  SlB* 

—  Bon*  dona,  js  ns  am  ien  flnamsn  aital  7 

—  Seolmr,  etfe  Mfiulli^fltaqit'a  rantim  —Amloa^teiivMuostreisoqQenaisTiL 

gen.  —  Amors,  no  pnesc  ?»nfrir  I'nfan  coral. 

Domua,  per  so  n'ai  ieu  lo  cor  dulca.  —  Amies,  per  so  qaeira  m  autre  logual. 

—  Senher,  et  tea  ftie|Tc  e  ^auzen.  Ab.,  «tp,-.tei 
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—  Love,  'tig  yon  who  are  tlie  author  of  my  ills. 

—  My  friend,  I'll  get  you  safely  out  of  all  of  them. 

—  Love»  why  did  yim  thcoi  make  me  choose  a  lady  of  this 
sort? 

—  My  friend,  I've  sliown  you  that  which  was  most  excellent. 

—  Love,  I  can  no  longer  endure  my  anguish. 

—  My  friend,  I'll  put  your  heart  into  another  place. 

—  Love,  you  deceive  in  all  you  undertake  to  do. 

—  FHend,  von  inanlt  me  and  yon  do  me  wrong. 

—  Love,  wh  V  sepaiate  pie  then  from  my  fair  kdy  I 

—  My  friend,  beoanae  I'm  grieved  to  aee  yon  die. 

—  Love,  fancy  not  that  e'er  Pll  choose  another. 

—  Friend,  then  make  up  yonr  mind  to  suifer  patiently. 

~  Love,  do  you  think  Til  ever  reap  advantage  from  this  love  f 

—  Friend,  yes,  by  sufferini^  bravely,  and  by  servings  well. 
Tliis  indirect  and  almost  dramatic,  manner  of  enihodying  the 

sentiment  of  love  is  certainly  not  destitute  of  animation  and  of 
ingenuity,  and  it  exhibits  a  grace  which  would  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  any  age. 

There  is  another  species  of  amatory  composition,  more  ori^- 
nal  or  more  capricious  than  the.  preceding,  in  which  the  narra- 
*  ttve  and  the  dialogue  are  oombmed,  and  in  whidi  they  mntn- 
ally  interpenetrate  each  other.  Tmd  ace  tiie  pieces  in  which 
the  Tronbadonr,  having  choeen  a  bird  as  his  messenser,  dis- 
patches it  to  bear  his  bmage,  his  vows,  his  ptayjars  to  his  kdy- 
love.  This  bird  is  sometimea  a  nightingale,  sometimes  a  starling, 
at  other  times  again  a  swallow  or  a  parrot,  all  of  which  are 
favorites  of  the  Troubadours,  all  expert  in  conveyinff  messages 
of  love,  and  always  successful,  however  delicate  or  difficult  the 
task  to  be  performed.  It  is  perhaps  singular  enough  to  see  the 
parrot  play  a  part  in  the  poetic  mythology  ot  the  Provencals, 
analogous  to  tliat  which  it  plays  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
dus, where  it  serves  Ciima,  tiie  god  oi  love,  as  an  animal  for 
nding. 

Qftfae  two  most  semarkable  pieces  of  this  kind,  the  one  is  by 
Peter  of  Anvergne,  the  other  oy  Haroabms,  l^nbadonis,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  One  of  them  is  evidently  an 
imitation  of  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  with^ 
certainty  which  of  them  has  been  the  modd.  It  is  probably 
that  of  Marcabrus.  Nevertheless  both  pieces  are  agreeable 
compositions,  and  I  should  like  to  give  an  idea  of  them;  but  it 
Boems  to  me  to  be  impossible.  The  principal  merit  of  these- 
poems  consists  in  their  extraordinary  nimbloness  of  versifica- 
tion, and  in  the  kind  of  harmony  which  results  from  the  facile* 
and  daring  combination  of  verses  of  very  luKM^ual  measure. 

The  only  piece  of  the  kind  which  X  ciiuid  kmuaUtc — it  being 
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the  shortest,  and  w  simpler  form  than  the  preceding — \b  per- 
haps the  least  poeticaL  But,  by  way  of  compensation,  this  is  a 
little  historical  curiosity  which  merits  particular  notice.  It 
represents  a  swallow  performing  the  part  of  mess^ager  betweea 
a  lady  on  this  aide  of  die  Pyrmkeee,  and  a  chevalier  of  ArsgoB 
or  Catalonia.  It  ia  the  latlar  who  holds  a  colloqny  with  the 
bird. 

"  Swallow,  thy  sonff  annoys  me :  what  wonldst  thon  t  What 
dost  thon  demand  ca  me  ?  Wkr  dost  thorn  not  eaffer  me  to 
sleep,  mc  who  has  never  slumbered,  since  I  left  Monda! 
Would  that  thon  brought'st  me  a  message  or  greetinefs  from 
her  on  wliom  I  set  my  lu>pe  of  happiness.  Then  I  should  listen 
to  thy  speech." 

**  My  lord  and  friend,  ii's  to  obey  the  wishes  of  my  lady  xhnkt 
I  am  cnme  to  see  you ;  and  if  she  wore  too,  as  I  am,  a  swallow, 
she  would  hare  been  present  here  th*sc  full  two  months,  beiore 
you  near  your  pillow.  But  knowing  neither  the  countries  nor 
the  road,  she  sends  to  you  good  news  by  me." 

*^  O  gentle  swallow  1  I  should  hare  given  thee  a  kiiidlier  le- 
ception,  have  feasted  thee  and  done  greater  honor.  Haf 
God  protect  thee,  He  who  has  ronnded  off  the  worid,  who  nam  , 
tiie  heavena,  the  earth,  and  the  deep  aea.  And  if  I  have  pre- 
feixed  an  unkind  woid  against  tfaieeyfor  pity's  aake  do  net 
revenj^  it  on  me  i" 

(It  18  very  probable  that  a  couplet  is  wanting  here,  in  which 
the  swallow  invites  the  knight  to  cross  the  moimtain-passes  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  his  lady  a  visiti  an  invitation  to  which 
the  latter  replies 

My  swallow,  I  could  not  at  this  moment  leave  tlie  king,  but 
I  must  follow  him  to  Toulouse,  where  I  expect  and  hope  (I  say 
it  not  to  vaunts  and  let  lament  it  whoever  wishes !)  to  unsaddle 
many  a  knight,  on  tlie  fair  ceutie  of  the  bridge  of  the  Ga- 
ronne." 

^  My  lord  and  fnend,  may  God  erown  all  yonr  wishes  idCh 
fhlfiUment!  But  as  for  me,  Iretam  now  to  my  lady ;  andlam 
in  great  fear  that  sha  will  bnm  or  beat  me,te  whi»i  she  eomea 
to  learn  what  yon  reaolve  on,  her  heart  will  be  a  trembled  storm 

af  grief." 

The  kni|^t  who  was  the  author  of  this  piece  is  a  personage 

unknown  to  us,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  he  was  a 

ehevalier  of  Pedro  I.,  kincr  of  Aragon  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  expedition  on  wliich  he  was  about  to  enter,  aiid  in 
which  he  wns  so  ea^r  to  gigiuihze  liimself,  was  the  expedition 
of  King  i'edro  agamst  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  date  of  which 
was  1213.  Simon  at  that  time  occupied  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
about  lour  leagueti  abuv^  Toulouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
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ronnc ;  and  the  oampaign  ended  tn  the  )Mittle  Icnight  imder 
the  walk  of  this  town,  a  stnpendoas  engigem^t,  where  everv- 

thing  went  on  contraiy  to  all  previons  expectations.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  had  hardly  over  twelve  hundred  men,  defeated, 
killed  or  routed  with  this  small  number,  and  in  the  twinkling' 
of  an  ere,  at  least  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  chev- 
alier, who  through  the  agcnpy  of  the  raeBscnger-swallow  had 
just  made  such  naughty  pn  *Tnise:4  to  his  lady^  was  perhaps  like- 
wise among  the  number  of  the  dead. 

These  little  colloquial  pieces  were,  or  could  be,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  of  a  luuch  simpler  and  more  familiar  tone 
than  the  purely  lyrical  pieces,  the  cLansoDS,  properly  so  called, 
^erertheleas,  taking  matters  as  they  were  in  general,  all  these 
poetie  oompofdtioDS  taming  on  ehiVuiic  love,  cf  which  I  have 
tiiiiB  far  given  a  variety  of  specimeiifl,  Were,  as  I  have  had 
repeated  ocGaaion  to  remark,  the  songs  of  1^  courts  aad  castles. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  contained  ohscnrities,  which 
were  such  even  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  to  which  they 
addreseed  theraselveB,  and  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  thev 
-were  composed ;  and  as  for  the  people,  the  masses  in  general, 
«  they  certainly  were  beyond  its  comprehenpi^m,  nor  could  tliey  in 
any  way  derive  anj-  sort  of  ]>lea8ure  or  amusement  from  them. 
For,  supposing  their  diction  even  to  have  been  clear  and  sim- 
ple, which  was  rarely  the  case,  the  sentiments  and  the  ideas 
were  far  too  elevated  and  too  relined  for  the  general  under- 
standing. 

As  it  nad  its  own  method  of  understanding  and  of  making 
love^  BO  it  had  also  its  pecaliar  way  <tf  liiiging  it,  grosser  mi- 
donbtedly,  but  simpler  and  freer  mm.  restraint  tiian  ^at  of 
the  ^yamc  poets.  There  were  therefore  two  aorts  of  amatory 
poetiy,  that  oi  the  Troabadours  and  that  of  the  people.  These 
two  classes  of  poetry  imdonbtedly  maintained  a  separate  and 
distinct  esnstence  for  some  time,  bat  it  was  impossible  that  in 
the  long  run  they  should  not  exercise  a  certain  influence,  one 
over  the  other,  tnat  they  should  not  in  a  measure  tend  to  ap- 
proximate each  other  and  become  Mended  into  one.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  arts  and  the  enjoyments  of  civilization,  the 
people  always  imitates  eagerly  and  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability 
the  example  of  the  higher  classes:  and  in  order  to  relish  and 
to  adopt  the  poesy  of  the  Troubadours,  the  populations,  in  the 
midst  of  whicii  this  poetry  liuurished,  had  only  to  find  in  it  some- 
thing which  was  within  the  reach  of  their  intelleotnal  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Troubadomfs 
should  forerer  divest  themselves  of  all  sympathy  for  the  poetic 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  people,  that  they  should  never  be 
tempted  to  apply  their  art  to  its  amusements  and  its  pleasures. 
Certain  it  is,  thadt  we  are  iiir  from  being  acqoainted  with  ail  the 
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Tronbadonm;  flcarcely  anything  is  left  ns  but  the  prod  actions 
and  the  sonvenirB  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tliem,  of  those 

who  shone  at  the  courts  of  kinp?  an  ft  of  irn'at  nobles  ;  l>nt  a!l 
(lid  not  bi'loTig  to  tbi:^  privilerff'd  portion  of  their  order,  nil  did 
not  suetaiu  snch  intimate  relati-m^  with  the  feudal  classes. 
There  were  some  of  thcTn,  who  eitlier  from  inclination  or  from 
necessity  lived  among  the  people  and  sung  for  them  ;  and  tliese 
mnst  necessarily  have  snn^  m  tones  less  snblime  and  in  lan- 
guage less  elevated  thiui  their  professional  brctliren  of  the 
castles. 

Nay,  more  than  this ;  among  the  latter  even  there  vere  eome^ 
and  toeee  were  precisely  thoee  who  were  by  natnre  endowed 
with  the  greatest  affinence  ci  sentiment  and  genius,  who,  worn 
ont  by  the  perpetual  efforts  which  they  were  obliged  to  make 
in  oraer  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  amatoiy  poetry  of  the 
castles,  returned,  at  intervals  at  leasts  to  the  ease  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  They  composed  songs  of  chivalric  love, 
simpler  than  the  rest,  songs  of  wbieb  the  ]>eoplc  may  have  been 
unable  eitlior  to  relish  or  to  comprehend  the  sentiments,  but  oi 
which  it  unfit  rstood  the  words  at  least. 

This  return  (  r  t)iis  tendency  to  popularity  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Troubadours  occasioned  or  strengthened  a  revolution  in 
chivalric  ]>oetry,  of  which  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  tlie 
Troubadours  exhibit  various  and  freqiient  vestiges.  From  that 
time  there  were  as  it  were  two  species,  two  styles  of  amatory 
poetry,  the  one  learned  and  elevatedy  in  whidh  labored  elegance, 
obscnrity  and  diffienlties  passed  for  excellences  rather  than  for 
faults ;  the  other  natnrat  and"  dear,  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  which  was  that  of  being  eadly  nnderstood. 

Each  of  these  two  styles  received  different  names,  which  na> 
turally  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  poetics  of  the  TroU" 
badours.  Tne  one  of  the  two,  which  approximated  the  popular 
tone  Tuopt  closely,  was  designated  bv  the  epithets  lei/^  h  vgter^ 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  light,  the  simple.  The  studied  style,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  from  its  difficulty  and  labored  refinement 
fitly  termed  elm^  car,  that  is  to  say,  close,  claborat'*\  a  denomina- 
tion numifestly  opposed  to  that  of  po])ular.  Many  of  the  Trou- 
badours wrote  alternately  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  of  these 
styles ;  some  of  them  aaopted  exclusively  the  one  or  tlie  other 
or  the  two,  and  thns  fonned  two  oppodte  schools. 

It  is  a  remarkably  singular  fact,  that  the  most  positive  indi- 
cations  of  the  existence  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  in 
question  are  to  be  found  in  Girand  de  Bomeil,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  Troubadonr,  who  <  >f  all  others  is  habitually  the  most  ele- 
vated and  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  the  be^nning  of  one  of  his  pieces  he  expresses  himself  (m 
this  suliyect  in  the  following  manner : 
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"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  commence  a  piece  of  lighter  verse, 
which  I  would  fain  compose,  and  on  which  I  have  reflected 
since  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  make  it  of  6uch  a  8ort  that  all 
the  world  might  comprehend  it,  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to 
sing ;  for  it  is  for  sheer  amusement  tliat  I  compose  it." 

I  could  indeed  have  made  it  more  elaborate,  but  a  song 
whic^  is  BOl  dear  to  all  the  world  seems  to  me  to  be  imperfect 
Let  himt  who  will,  then  take  offence  at  it;  bat  aa  for  me,  I  am 
delighted  when  I  hear  one  of  my  songs  repeated  hv  emuloas 
voices,  clear  or  hoarse^  and  when  I  Iwar  it  anng  oeeide  the 
fountain." 

It  IB  impossible  to  announce  in  more  explicit  terms  preten- 
sions to  popular  aims  in  poetry  more  obvious  than  these.  And 
this  passage  of  Giraud  do  Borneil  is  not  the  only  one  which  at- 
tests the  existence  of  two  styles  and  of  two  schools  of  amatory 
poetry. 

The  banie  fact  likewise  appears  on  a  grander  scale  from  the 
comparison  of  the  diflferent  countries  of  the  Provenyal  tongue, 
wherein  the  Troubadours  flourished.  We  are  convinced  by 
various  positive  proofe  and  testimonies,  that  of  these  countries 
acme  emtivated  oy  way  of  preferen^se  the  leanied  and  obscure 

Ssdc  style,  while  others  again  chose  the  natoral  and  simple, 
e  taste  for  the  latter  of  these  styles  preponderated  in  the 
eonntries,  which  have  since  been  Imown  under  the  name  of 
lower  Languedoc — countries,  which  from  a  multitude  of  con- 
siderations we  must  regard  as  the  cradle  of  cliivalric  poetrv, 
and  in  which  the  poetic  instinct  was  most  generally  diffused. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  taste  for  the  factitious  and  elahorate 
style  prevailed  in  tlie  countries  north  of  the  Cevemies,  where  it 
is  certain  that  Proven^  poetry  was  originally  but  an  adopted 
and  acc^uired  one. 

But,  admitting  even  the  existence  of  these  varionsl^  shaded 
gradations  from  deaniess  to  obsenrity,  from  arUess  smiplicitv 
to  studied  elegance  in  the  pieces  of  amatory  poetry  of  wnich  I 
bave  thns  fkr  spoken,  there  is  after  all  scarcely  one  among  all 
these  pieces  wmch  might  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  people,  or  made  for  being  relished  by  them  with 
something  like  a  real  pleasure.  The  onl^  amatory  poems  of  the 
Troubadours,  to  wliich,  by  reason  of  their  tone  and  destination, 
the  epithet  popular  can  more  or  less  iitly  be  applied,  constitute 
three  small  classes,  each  of  which  is  distinfruislied  by  a  charac- 
teristic title,  Tliese  are  the  pastorals  {jjastaroUas^  pastor etas\ 
the  ballads  {baUadas)^  and  the  aubades  {alba^)^  or  morning-ser- 
enades.* 

*  On  these  di Arent  formt  of  popular  poetrj  conpAra  BajBOiurd,  ToL  iL  p.  S29>248, 
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Tliese  three  Bpeeies  of  composition  constitnte  an  entirel/  dis- 
tinct and  stiparate  group  in  the  ftystem  of  Provencal  ixxtry — • 
group  which  it  is  worth  our  curiosity  to  Btucly  lor  :i  moment, 
not  so  much  under  the  artistic  as  under  the  mstorical  poini  of 
Tiew. 

Kot  one  ef  these  tiim  fmiB  ib  qneition  wee  iKTeafeed  1i7tiie 
Troubadann,  imkM  I  tai  mittekeii.  All  of  tImD  mm%  rnmHj 
in  vogue  In  that  prinutiye  PrDT«ii$al  po^iy  whidi  wis  snfeerior 
to  the  age  of  chiTaky,  sad  wera  to  all  q>peaw»eee  nothing 
more  than  a  feeble  reminiseence,  a  vague  traditkn  e£  tfie 
ancient  Greco-Koman  poetry.  When  the  Troubadows  came 
into  the  field  they  adopted  these  forms;  they  preserved  the 
motive  and  idea,  and  only  modified  their  costume  and  details 


thus  modiiied  are  one  of  the  poitits  by  which  tiie  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century,  links 
itself  to  the  poetic  traditions  of  classical  antinuity.  It  is  chiefly 
with  the  intention,  and  in  the  hope  of  developing,  and  if  poo- 
fiible,  of  justifying  this  assertion,  that  I  propose  to  enter  into 
some  detiula  in  regard  to  the  tiivee  forais  of  poetry  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  whieb,  aside  from  this  eonneetion  and  on  tlufr 
own  aeoonnti  are  well  wortii  a  more  partieiilar  notieei  I  ahaU 
commence  by  speaking  of  the  ballads. 

In  the  Provencal  sense  of  ihe  term,  whieh  is  the  prinnlifw 
and  tme  one,  the  ballad  was  a  litHe  Poem  intended  to  be  shi^ 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  who  aoeompanied  the  song 
by  dancing.  The  name  halada,  hallada,  whieh  comes  from  the 
Greek  ^ffAAi^w,  I  leap,  I  dance,  is  itself  already  indicative  of  the 
ancient  origin  of  this  8]>ecie8  of  poetry  in  the  south  of  Gaul. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  daiiees  at  least, 
to  which  the  ballads  of  the  Troubadours  were  a(la]>tod  during 
the  twelfth  century,  were  of  (ireek,  or  more  properly  of  Massiiian, 
origin.  The  principal  and  most  popular  of  these  dances  were 
circular  dances,  akin  to  those  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
^upoc,  and  wkica  the  sooth  of  Envope  Hkewise  deai^piated  by  a 
name  which  is  n  darivatiYe  of  tibe  dreek,  by  oaiWsi  aane^^  er 
less  6<Mrrectly  in  Italian,  by  cmnie^  All  these  daneea  wm 
mimic,  and  to  some  extenl  dramatie.  The  woida  of  tiie  aoi^ 
were  descriptive  of  some  action  or  of  a  succession  iji  diAvent 
situations,  which  the  dancers  reprodneed  by  their  ffeatiin& 
The  song  was  divided  into  several  stanzas,  each  of  whidi  1i— t 
nated  in  a  refrain,  which  was  the  same  for  all.  The  dancers 
acted  or  gesticulated  separately,  in  imitation  of  tlie  action  or 
situation  desenbed  in  eaeli  stanza,  and  at  the  refrain  they  all 
took  each  other  by  the  hand  and  danced  atound  orbicularly 
with  a  more  or  less  agitated  movement 
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iVifnilar  dances,  derived  fh>!n  this,  and  bearing  more  or  kia 

resemblance  to  it,  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts.  Never- 
theless they  have  CTadnally  fallen  in  desuetnde,  and  many  of 
them  have  already  been  entirely  forgotten.  It  ig  in  the  south 
of  France  that  they  preserve  inost  of  their  primitive  character, 
and  it  is  undoubtealy  there  that  the  Massaliots  lir&t  taught 
them  to  the  Gallic  tribes  of  their  vicinity.  I  remember  havmg 
witnessed  some  of  these  dances  in  Provence,  the  sTibjoct  of 
which  appears  to  be  quite  ancient ;  among  others  one  which 
imitated  suceeesively  aU  the  habitual  operations  of  the  poor  hua- 
headwumi  tUliiig  his  ground,  sowing  his  wheat  or  oats,  reaping, 
tnd  io  on  to  the  end.  £eeh  of  the  nnineroiis  eeiqplets  of  the 
song  was  sung  with  a  slow  «nd  draewlinff  movenient,  as  if  to 
iatitate  the  fatigue  and  doleful  tone  of  the  poor  hilK>rer ;  and 
the  lefiwm  was  of  an  extremelj  Hyely  moveiMiCi  at  whidk  tfafl 
dancers  ^ve  themselves  ip  to  all  their  gaiely. 

In  the  Middle  Age  the  word  ballad  was  undoubtedly  applied 
to  dances  of  a  diflferent  description  from  the  one  wliieh  1  nave 
just  doBcribed,  but  always,  I  proeiiine,  to  dances  of  character, 
to  imitative  danoss  of  an  antique  origiii,  either  national  or 
foreign. 

After  this  ex].lanation,  I  think  it  will  appear  evident  that  the 
Troubji<J<;in  B  did  not  invent  the  ballad,  anv  more  than  thev  had 
invented  the  dances  to  which  the  ballad  was  applied.  This  waa 
a  species  of  popular  poetzy,  not  only  anterior  to  them,  but  one 
of  the  Tory  canieft  of  those  in  Tmebetee  them  in  the  sontb 
of  France.  AU  that  the  Provencal  poets  of  the  twelfth  eentvy 
did  or  could  do  in  appropriating^  this  foiv^  was  to  bestow  on 
it  more  care  and  elegance  than  it  had  received  before  them, 
withonti  however,  giving  it  a  shape  contrary  to  its  essentially 
popular  destination.  They  r^tricted  the  subjects  and  motives 
to  motives  and  subjects  of  gallantry,  thaa  making  it  enter  into 
the  moral  unity  of  Provencal  poetry. 

Tlie  ballads  are  pieces  whicli  r^irely  occur  in  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Troubadours.  This  species  M  as  neglected  as 
being  tut>  exclusively  popuhir.  There  are  even  some  indica- 
tions that  its  culture  Avas  abandoned  to  the  women.  At  any 
rate,  we  tind  that  the  Provencal  traditions  represent  the  wives 
of  Troubadours,  themselves  poetesses  or  trouveresses,  as  occu- 
pying themsdves  partioalarly  with  songs  and  dances,  and  aa 
eonqpoaiag  them  in  honor  cc  their  lovers*  Among  all  the 
pieoes  of  this  load  wiiieh  have  coma  to  my  notioe,  I  iMve  not 
{bund  one,  the  snbatanoe  of  which  was  saffleiently  interesting 
or  agreeable  to  have  any  meaning,  after  being  deprived  of  the 
effect  of  the  meacnse  and  the  music.  Hfy  e^y  aim  was  to  in- 
diaatOi  bj  way  of  esj^natkm,  the  asistence  of  thia  species  of 
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poetic  composition  nmonir  tlie  Troubadonn ;  and  I  now  pais  on 

to  the  pastorah  the  next  in  order. 

T  linve  already  remarked,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  here,  tlmt 
tlie  only  way  in  which  tlie  Provencal  traditions  make  mention 
of  Cercamnns,  the  first  of  the  Troubadours  known  to  us,  after 
William  IX.  of  Poitiers,  is  that  they  designate  him  as  the 
author  of  pieces  in  verse  and  of  pastoreim  in  tfie  ancient  atyU, 
Now,  these  pieces  of  verse,  thus  qualified  by  the  epithet  ancient 
at  an  epoeh  when  diivaliic  poetry  was  yet  in  its  inftncy,  have 
certainlj  the  appearance  of  beinj^  moon  anterior  to  the  latter* 
and  conseqnen^f  of  having  constituted  a  part  of  the  spaciea  or 
popular  literature,  of  which  that  of  the  Tnmbadows  was  bat  a 
sort  of  development  or  reform. 

This  species  is  therefore  another  of  those  links,  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  chivalric  poctrj'  is  connected  with  the  traditions 
of  classical  antiquity.  However,  there  is  bnt  Httle  to  be  said 
on  tlie  pafitoral  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  wliutever  may  have 
been  its  oricrin,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  straogefit 
poetic  abstrac  tions  recorded  in  the  history  i  f  literature. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  clariscg  which  inhabited 
the  country  and  cultivated  the  soil  were  generally  bIuvcss  or  in 
a  condition  differing  but  little  from  that  of  servitude;  and 
fliere  is  vexy  little  room  for  snpposin^  that  Iheir  lot  was  worthy 
of  bein||[  envied.  Thisi  however^  did  not  prsTent  the  Gms 
and  Latm  poets  ftom.  delineating  their  enchanting  pietmes  of 
mrsl  life,  and  from  representing  it  as  an  ideal  state  of  inno- 
cence, of  repose  and  happiness.  These  pictures  were  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  indirect  expression  of  the  painM  senti- 
ments which  were  naturally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
r^reatly  agitated  society,  ftp  was  that  of  tlio  Ancients ;  a  sort  of 
pcK'tic  reaction  of  the  ima^-;! nation  against  the  vexations  and 
the  MK'lanclioiy  of  those  scenes.  And  these  obBervat!on>;  are 
also  applicable  with  more  or  less  jNroprietj  to  the  rural  poetry 
of  modern  nations. 

We  cannot  bay  as  much  of  that  of  the  Troubadours,  in  which 
we  miglit  search  in  vain  for  the  least  idea,  the  feeblest  picture, 
true  or  false,  of  the  condition  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  a  certain  sfissmUs  of  rural  life.  To  these  Iheomti  of 
Uie  chAteanz  there  are  neither  hnsbandmen,  nor  swains,  nor 
floehs,  nor  fields^  nor  harvests  nor  vintages ;  they  never  speak 
of  the  conntry  or  of  raral  scenery ;  they  i^pear  to  have  never 
seen  either  brook  or  river^  forest  or  mountain,  vilhige  or 
cottage.  With  all  this  they  never  have  an^rtbing  to  do.  The 
pastoral  world  of  every  one  of  them  reduces  itself  to  an  isolated 
shepherdess,  w^atching  over  fi  few  lambs,  or  not  watching  over 
anything  at  all,  and  the  adventures  <^  the  pastoral  world  are 
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limited  to  eolloqnieB  between  tiieBe  Bhepherdeme  and  ibe 
IVonbadonra,  who  in  riding  by  them  nerer  fail  to  notice 
and  apeedily  dismount  to  tell  them  flome  gallant  things  or  to 
entreat  them  for  their  love. 

Sometimes  these  compliments  and  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  flatterers  then  oi)tnmed  what  they  Rolieitcrl.  But  this 
case  is  an  exception.  Generally  tliese  shepherdesses  are  dis- 
creet and  well-informed  lasses,  who  politely  reply  to  the  com- 
plimeuts  addressed  to  them,  but  who  know  enough  to  distrust 
them,  and  who  are  careful  not  to  attach  to  them  the  value 
wliich  those  who  made  them  hoped  they  would.  Tin's  is  the 
framework  and  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  pastorals  of  the 
Tronbadoara;  and  the  details,  the  accesaoriea  are  not  mnch 
move  interesting  or  more  Taried. 

The  moat  remarkable  apecimena  of  this  kind  of  poetic  eom* 
positions  which  I  have  found,  are  six  pieces  by  Giraud  Eiqnier 
of  Karbonne,  a  Troobadonr  of  indifferent  talent  from  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy.  These  pieces  eonstitate  a  con* 
nected  series,  so  that  one  appears  as  the  continuation  of  the 
other,  and  their  subject  consists  of  six  successive  interviews 
held  at  six  different  intervals  between  the  poet  and  his  shep* 
herdess,  which  intervals  amonnt  to  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  cinmection  subsisting  between 
them,  these  pieces  form  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  lit- 
tle puem  of  rather  a  fantastic  description,  in  which,  however, 
the  exposition-sceues  and  tliu  dialogues  succeed  and  blend  with 
each  other  with  (preat  ease  and  consistency.  The  incidents 
which  eonstitnte  its  subject  are  so  minntelj  detailed  and  of 
snch  a  Tulf^  character,  that  it  is  irapo^ble  to  take  them  for 
poetic  fictions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Girand  ^qnier 
actually  had  the  interviews,  whieh  he  describes,  and  with  the 
shepherdess,  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  the  sense  of  this  reality 
is  sufficient  to  gi?e  his  piece  a  certain  interest,  the  like  of  which 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  production  of  the  same  kind.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  c^ivo  fottic  idea  of  it ;  l)ut  1  changed  my  mind 
when  I  came  to  reflect  that  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  abstract  of  considerable  detail  and  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  the  popular  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
vencals, the  one,  which  it  now  remains  lor  ine  to  speak  ol,  is 
by  fur  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  poetic  in  its  design,  and 
that  which  the  iSonbadonrt  have  turned  to  most  aceomit 
This  is  the  Ma  or  embody  to  whieh  mi^  be  added  another  one 
doselj  allied  to  it,  the  mtem^  namely,  from  which  the  name  ^ 
onr  serenade  is  derived.  That  this  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
forms  cnltiTated  bj  the  Tronbadonrs  is  a  fsct  attested  bj  s^ 
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existing  proofs;  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  pro1)al)le  tliat 
it  is  also  one  of  those  which,  like  the  ballad,  and  certainly 
much  more  than  the  pastoral,  may  be  considered  a:s  bavins 
originated  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  ]>Hn^an  pot'trv. 

Aiiiong  the  prodi<j:ions  variety  of  po^dilar  songii,  which  the 
GJreeks  jmssessed  lV»r  all  the  uccabions  ut  private  and  domestic 
life,  there  were  gome  which  were  desi^ated  by  the  generic 
of  songs  of  the  night,  and  wMSi  were  iatendea  to  be 
•oitf  at  night  by  loivm^  under  the  window  or  st'the  door  of 
thefr  lad j«u>ve0.  Of  ^aee  eoMi  there  were  varioiia  kiadi, 
according  to  the  honr  at  whidh  t&y  wove  expected  to  be  aong* 
There  were  those  whieh  were  Bung  bX  mkmight :  these  were 
the  tonga  inviting  to  sleep,  and  on  that  aecomit  denominaled 
KaroKoifiTjTtKdf  songs  of  slumber  or  lullabies,  as  we  ihonld  call 
them.  Others  again  were  sung  at  the  dawn  of  di^,  and  these 
were  termed  dtf^/rp-iKn,  wakinc^-songs. 

The  literature  of  ail  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  contains 
songs  wliirh  seem  to  l)e  but  an  echo  of  these  ancient  lays ;  find 
this  can  be  said  more  particularly  of  the  aerenas  and  the  (dbas 
of  the  Troubadours,  which  corre8p«:>nd  exactly  to  the  night- 
songs  of  the  Greeks,  except  that  in  the  former  wo  recognize  at 
the  tirst  glance  the  eharacteristic  modifications  of  the  poetry  of 
ehivalry.  Thus  the  anbades  <^  the  IVonbadotua  were  mtended 
to  wake  np  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  cheTaUer  who  had  q>ent  the 
night  with  his  lady,  and  to  admonbh  him  to  withdraw  speedily^ 
in  order  to  escape  detection.  The  Troabadonrs  iometimee  pat 
this  long  into  the  month  of  one  of  the  companions  of  the  loelrf 
knight,  who  acts  as  his  SMitinel  during  the  whole  of  the  nishti 
in  order  to  wateh  and  to  announce  the  t>reak  of  day.  At  ottiar 
times  again  they  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  two  lovers 
at  the  moment  ot  parting.  More  often  still  the  aubade  is  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  the  sentinel,  who  watches  on  the  top  of 
the  bell-tower  and  who  is  enpposed  to  be  a  party  to  the  sleep- 
ing loverb.  Tliese  are  but  m  many  exp^nlienta  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  jD^iving  a  little  variety  to  the  form  anii  to  the 
aceessones  of  tlut>  species  of  composidon,  which  i&  uaturally 
very  limited. 

Among  the  small  nnmber  of  songs  of  this  deaeriptioiiy  which 
have  eome  down  to  na^  there  are  some  whidi  are  reaDy  ehann* 
ing.  In  none  oC  their  other  worics,  perhaps,  did  the  Tronba* 
donrs  bestow  ao  nmeh  eave  and  ddioaoj.on  the  melody  of  the 
versification,  and  on  the  adaptation  ol  this  melody  to  tile  snb- 
ject.  It  is  this  same  elaborate  elegance  of  measniOy  that  makes 
it  inmossible  for  us  to  give  the  sli^itest  kle%  in  a  prose  verrioBi 
and  1  am  inclined  to  add  in  any  version,  of  some  of  these  pieces, 
the  eharm  of  which  dep^  in  a  gieat  measweon  the  mosieal 
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march  of  the  couplet,  and  of  the  refrain  in  wliich  it  always  ter^ 
minates.    I  am  acquainted  with  but  two  of  them,  tlii^  metre  of 
which,  by  a  fcnrt  of  exception,  is  simple  enough  to  admit  of 
translation.     These  ]>ioce8  are  fortunately  among  the  most 
agreeable,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  the  pieces  of 
this  kind  which  are  still  extant  The  extreme  sinnj^icify  of  seB* 
ttment  and  the  impasaioiied  tone,  whiehehavaeteriie  it,  indnoe 
me  to  believe  that  it  waa  written  by  a  woBian.  We  have  bat 
one  copj  of  it,  and  ihia  oopy  is  not  even  a  comet  one.  Some 
of  the  stansas  are,  in  niT  opinion,  ont  of  place,  and  one  of  tliem 
ia  entirelj  wanting.  I  nave  been  able  to  vemedj  these  defects 
but  very  inoompfotely.  I  give  here  the  pieee,*  as  I  vndeiv 
stand  it. 

"  Tliere  is  a  lady  graceful  and  agreeable,  whom  all  the  world 
eyes  for  her  beauty ;  she  has  set  lier  heart  on  loyal  love.  Maj 
heaven  speed  the  approacli  of  early  dawn!" 

"  In  the  orchard  under  the  hawthorn  branch,  the  lady  sits, 
her  lover  by  her  side,  waiting  for  the  watch  to  call  the  break 
of  dav.    m&y  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  I" 

Ah  wonld  to  God  the  night  would  never  end,  and  that 
the  watch  would  never  see  nor  dawn  nor  day,  so  that  my  friemi 
night  never  leave  mj  side  I  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  f 

Fair  lover  sweet,  let  ns  embraoe  adewn  the  merulow,  wliere 
the  herb's  in  bloom.  Let  ns  rejoice  in  spite  of  jeakws  eyes. 
May  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  oewn  1" 

"  Fair  lover  sweet,  yet  one  more  amorous  sport  in  yonder 
garden  where  the  birds  are  singing!  Lo  there  the  sentinel, 
who  sings  his  aubade  now.  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn !" 

*'He  has  left  nie  now,  my  friend,  my  fair,  my  merry,  cour- 
teous friend.  But  with  the  balmy  air  wfiieli  meets  me  from 
below,  I  still  inhale  a  sweet  draught  of  his  breath.  May  hea- 
ven speed  the  approach  of  earlv  dawn  1" 

Th»  following  aubade  is  by  tiie  celebrated  Girand  de  BorneiL 
It  is,  I  beUeve,  the  most  gracefbl  of  them  all,  both  in  req»eetto 
the  details  and  in  the  ensemble.   We  must  suppose  it  to  have 

*  Raynoaard,  toI.  ii.  page  236.    "EUe  eat  I'oarrage  d  une  femme,  doni  le  nom  est 


La  dompna  ef<  np-adans  e  plazcns;  Plim^uc<;  n  dien  Ja  !a  nqiettz  noc  fullils, 

Per  sa  beatat  la  gardon  maQta&  gens,        Nfl  mieus  arnicx  lone  de  mi  no  a  partii, 
Et  a  son  cor  en  amar  lejalmens,  Ni  la  gayta  Jorn  ni  alba  no  vis, 

Oj  fieul  07  dieos I  de  I'aUM  tan  M t«  1  Oj  dteoa  1  oy  dieoa  I  de  L'alba  taa  tMt  t«1 

En  un  vcrpit  r,  f^otz  Tuelha  d'aTbeepI,  Per  In  doss*  avra  au*es  rengnda  de  Jajf 

Tenc  ia  dompna  son  amio  coeta  si,  Del  mien  amic  beln  e  cortea  e  gaj, 

Tro  la  gayta  crida  qne  Palba  tI.  Del  siea  alen  ai  begut  ao  dous  ray. 

Ojdieinf  Ojdiewl  dil'»ttNilHi«ailf»l  OjrdiraftI  OjUmml  imV^m^ret 
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been  Bung  under  the  window  of  the  apartment,  where  tho  tat- 
innate  cheralier  Is  reposing,  and  by  a  Mend  of  iiie  latter  who 
has  pasaed  the  night  standing  Bentbel  for  hmu  The  fint 
eonpiet  of  the  piece  is  a  prayer,  whldi  will  perhapa  appear  a 
little  too  Bolenrn  for  the  occasion.  I^t  we  know  mxetAj^  how 
serious  the  cheTslieri  of  the  Middle  Age  were  in  ail  mtX  con- 
eemed  their  lores. 

"  Thou  King  of  glory,  veritable  Light,  all-powerful  Deity,  be 
pleased  to  succor  faithfully  my  companion;  I  hare  not  seen 
lum  since  tlie  fall  of  night,  and  now  tlie  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

"My  fair  companion,  are  you  yet  asleep?  you've  elept 
enough,  awake,  the  day's  approaching!  I  nave  seen  bright 
and  clear  the  orient  star  whicli  brings  the  day ;  I  recognize  it 
well,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

My  fair  companion,  I  call  you  wilih  mj  eong,  awake  I  I 
hear  the  chirping  bird  whieh  flatters  IhroQj^  the  grove  in  search 
of  day,  and  rm  afinid  yoar  rival  will  sofprise  you,  for  now  the 
mom  is  near  at  hand.'' 

My  fair  companion,  put  year  head  to  the  little  window; 
look  at  the  fky  and  at  the  stars  now  turaine  dim,  and  yon  will 
see  that  I  am  a  good  sentinel.  But  if  you  do  not  listen,  jonll 
fare  the  ^vorse  for  it,  for  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

*'  My  fair  companion,  since  you  have  left  me,  I  have  not 
closed  niy  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  budged  from  off  my  knees,  be- 
seeching God  and  tlie  Son  of  Mary,  to  return  me  my  faithful 
companion  safely,  and  nuw  the  mom  is  near  at  hand. 

My  iair  couipiinion,  from  yon  high  balcony  you  did  con- 
jure me  not  to  yield  to  slumber,  and  to  watch  well  aU  the  night 
until  the  break  of  day,  and  now  you  heed  not  either  mj  song 
Hfi  mci  and  yet  the  mom  is  near  at  hand.'' 

Some  of  these  morning-songs  are  of  a  very  peenHsr  tern*  on 
which  I  think  I  onght  to  say  a  word  or  two.  These  are  the 
aubades,  which  appear  to  be  incorporated  with  other  sonj^ 
There  is  a  pieoef  bj  a  Tronhadoori  Oadenet  by  name,  which 

*  Bftynoaard,  vol.  UU  p.  313.  riece  No.  IT.  Strophes  1-7. 
IM  glories,  ver«fi  Inns  •  dirdtts,  Bd  eonptnhoa,  ea  ohuitiui  m  »pel, 

Pfaa  po^tKMi  Mnlwr,  •!  a  tos  pteti,        Hon  AvmUt^  ptnt,  qft'toa  AHf  obtiitarraa* 

Bel 

Al  miea  compainh  sias  fiseU  Qjada,  Que  vai  queren  lo  iom  per  k>  1kw€I%«, 

Qa*ieu  Don  lo  vi  pas  la  niMita  lo  veogodA,  Kt  ai  paor  qo'el  gUoa  voft  aMtfti 
£t  adea  acra  Talba.  Et  ades  sera  Talba. 

Bel  oompanhos,  si  dormeti  o  ttlliftts        Bel  companhos,  iasetB  al  feneatrelf 

Non  fjorniiit/  plus,  qa'cl  jom  e«  apropchatz.Et  esffardatz  las  pn«pnha9  del  cel. 
Qu'en  t)rien  vey  I'estela  creguUa  Conoiserctz  .«i  Ui,  mh  lizels  im-scatge  ; 

Qa*adutz  lo  jorn,  qa'lao MB CoaOfQdft,  Bi  dod  o  Taitz,  voHtrcser  1  >  iluniunatgt, 
St  ades  Kern  r alba.  Et  ndf?  »t  ra  Talba.    etc.,  etc. — £i* 

t  Bayaoaard,  vol.  iiJ.  page  251.  Pieoe  No.  iV.  Strophes  1,  2,  S. 

B*  ano  ful  belha  dI  pmada,  Tot  per  aa  gnm  mMMtIa; 

At  nn\  d':nit  cn  has  tnrntdS|  Emarria. 

(Ja'a  tm  viiau  aiu  duuads,  S^B  tin  amic  non  avis 
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treats  of  a  lady  who  was  unhappily  married,  and  who  gives 
vent  to  her  oomplaint  in  the  following  terms : 

I  am  possessed  of  beauty,  and  once  was  honored,  bnt  now 
I'm  iaUen,  alas !  too  low  from  this  great  eminence.  They  gave 
me  to  a  villain,  whose  only  claim  to  me  -were  his  great  richeSi 
and  I  should  die,  Imd  I  not  a  fair  friend,  to  whom  I  might  re- 
count my  illR,  and  a  complaisant  watch,  to  chant  for  me  the 
approach  of  day." 

And  thereupon  conimences  a  veritable  aubade  from  the 
muutli  of  the  piette  (or  watoli)  herself : 

1  am  a  courteous  suntiiiel,  and  I  desire  not  that  true  and 
faithful  love  should  be  destroyed.  This  is  the  reason,  wbv  I 
watch  for  the  early  peep  of  dav,  that  he  who  sleeps  beside  nis 
lady-loTO)  may  take  a  tender  leavei  when  I  see  the  dawn  ap- 
pear." 

A  long  and  dark  night  pleases  me  the  most,  the  winter- 
night,  which  lasts  so  long,  and  where,  in  spite  of  cold,  1  still 

continue  on  my  loyal  watch,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  couplets  are  followed  by  two  more,  one  of  which  is 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  last  from  that  of  the 
lady,  who  assures  us  that  the  meiuict  s  of  her  husband  will  never 
prevent  her  from  keeping  her  vigils  with  her  lover  until  the 
dawn  of  niorniug. 

This  search  after  variety  in  the  form  and  the  accessories 
of  this  Sj^eoies  of  poetir,  seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  the  Troubadours  applied  tfaemselTes  to  it  Never- 
theless the  anbades  are  by  no  means  plentiful  in  the  collections 
of  their  pieces ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  that  there  is 
of  a  popular  description  in  their  amatory  poetry ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  ballads,  the  pastorals,  and  the  messages  of  love ;  for  the 
pieces  of  the  last  of  these  classes  can  very  well  he  added  (as  in 
tact  I  have  already  attempted  to  do),  to  those  wliich  I  have 
specially  styled  pojiuhir.  Tlie  poems,  which  preponderate,  both 
in  point  ot  number  and  importance,  in  all  the  nianuBcript  col- 
lectioiii.  of  Provencal  poetry,  these  art*  the  chamom  or  sunga 
of  love  properly  bo  called.  This  was  tlie  poetic  form  par  ex- 
cellence, which  above  all  others  constituted  the  glory  of  the 

Oof  dlsses  mo  marrimeii,  BmsMi  e  tcneo, 

£  guaiU  pUuMn  Qilta  erit  qaan  vej  I'tlte. 

<|lM  ml  fM  M»B  d*tlb«. 


lea  ftui  tan  cortai*  giuita, 
Qm  no  Toelh  fim  deiteitA 
LetelB  MBon  A  ai«a  lUlit 

Per  qu'ieUMlflMidftStldiS 

8i  venria, 

E  Bel  qui  Jaj  ab  ■'aini« 
FrtadA  oiM^}tl  aaaouBto» 


Be  m  plai  longua  uiiogz  escura, 
EM  temps  d'ivern  on  plus  dun, 


E  DO  m'en  lays  per  freidor* 
Qu'ieo  liWa  guayta  no  tkk 
Tata fli;  •!«.,  ttc-JUL 
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T^mibadomaiidtiMddU^tor<Mitte  AndtUsistfae  rann, 
whj  10  many  pieces,  10  many  dMUMOna  of  this  k&idy  widoh  lie 
now  regard  as  proda^ioBs  <»  a  most  tedions  mediocRty^,  have 
in  the  majority  of  collectioDB  invaded  the  place  of  s  mmtitsde 
of  aabades  ana  ballads,  in  which  In  all  ptobsbOi^  ve  Bkonld 
have  found  a  graee  and  baantgr  maeh  moro  anaiogoM  to  ear 
taates  and  onr  ideaf^. 

Dante'p  treatise  on  vulgar  eloquence  contains  a  cliapter,  full 
of  curious  traits,  which  show  very  clearly  tlie  kind  of  poetic 
supremacy  at  that  time  attributed  to  the  purely  lyrical  chaiisuii 
over  all  other  kinds  of  amntory  poetry.  Dante  endeavors,  in 
the  lirst  place,  to  demonstrate,  that  of  all  the  forme  of  popular 
poetry,  the  one  which  the  Frovenyals  had  deaigoated  by  the 
name  of  chanson,  was  Uie  most  eleraled  and  important.  ^  Thoa^" 
says  he,  "ean  be pioved  by  varioM eoiuiteationfl.  In  the> first 
place,  althoaj^b  any  and  eveiy  composition  in  fme  magr  be 
sung,  and  might  on  that  account  be  called  a  chanson,  yet  the 
chanson  is  the  <mly  one  which  has  reaUy  assamed  that  name; 
which  never  could  have  taken  place  except  in  vtrtne  of  an  an- 
cient  forsi^ht.  Besides,  whiU^ver  of  itself  alone  attains  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made,  is  superior  to  any  other  thing  which 
stands  in  need  of  something  exterior  to  itself.  Kow,  the  chan- 
son accomplishes  of  itself  whatever  it  is  destined  to  accoraplish ; 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ballad,  which  stands  in  need 
of  players  of  instruments  in  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose ;  the 
chanson  is  consequently  nobler  than  the  ballad.  Moreover,  we 
esteem  those  things  most  noble,  which  bring  most  glory  to  their 
snthoia;  therefore  the  chansoniB,  bringing  more  honor  to  those 
who  compose  thenii  than  tiie  ballads,  era  mors  neble  than  the 
latter.  Finally,  the  noblest  things  are  those  whidi  are  pie- 
served  with  the  greatest  care,  but  of  all  the  poems  sung,  the 
chansona  are  those  which  are  preserved  most  vrecioiislj,  aa  any 
«De  can  see  bj  merely  glancii^f^  at  the  boohs.^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dant>e  gives  a  good  explanation  of  the 
fact  which  he  announces,  but  he  at  any  rate  establishes  it,  and 
we  see  that  in  the  collections  of  poetry  with  which  he  was 
ac<^uainted,  as  in  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  songs, 
which  were  composed  for  the  chateaux  arid  wiiieh  could  please 
only  there,  left  but  very  little  room  for  the  popular  songs  or  for 
those,  which,  without  being  composed  expressly  lor  the  people, 
could  never thelcoti  be  reUsued  and  enjoyed  by  it,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  Provencal  poetry,  of  whMi  I 
have  not  yet  spoken.  This  comprises  the  lansotK,  paH¥fMm»^ 
or,  aa  we  ehonld  term  them,  the  jpodi$  mnUt^k  ( jeox^partis).* 

•OnttoiiiMjitor  wiitocfeofft»PrwtDS»hcoMgt» 
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Of  all  tlic  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  this 
is  the  least  poetical,  the  one  which  has  the  8troii»^e8t  tendency 
to  lose  itself  in  the  didactic  forms.  Nevertheless  it  is  too  cha- 
racteristic and  occupies  too  conspicnons  a  place  in  tlie  ensemble 
of  the  poetic  sybtem  of  the  Troubadours,  to  be  passed  over 
without  some  few  remarks,  and  especially  as  It  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  at  length  to  gl^e  an  adeqnate  idea  of  it. 

ue  term  Unton  was  applied  to  colloquial  pieces,  in  which 
two  or  more  interlocaton  maintained  contrary  opinions  on 
some  given  diesis.  This  was  commonly  a  thesis  of  chiyalrio 
|^lan£y,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  exception  that  it  some- 
times extended  to  questions  and  8ab|ects  of  another  kind. 
These  tensons  always  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
challenq'P  ;  a  Troul)adourfirBt  propounds  two  opposite  sentiments 
on  one  and  the  same  subject,  nna  then  calls  on  l)is  adversary  to 
sustain  whichever  of  thopo  two  sentiments  he  may  choose,  he 
hinibeh'oii'ering  to  maintain  and  to  carry  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
question.  The  challenged  Troubadour  having  made  his  choice, 
the  proposed  question  is  debated  in  six  or  eiglit  couplets,  all  of 
which  are  symmetrical  wi&  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  one 
in  which  the  challenge  was  proposed* 

It  is  erideot  from  the  yery  conditions  of  this  kind  of  poetic 
debate,  that  it  never  could  arise  except  on  questions  of  extreme 
snbtil^,  on  questions  of  which  the  affirmative  and  negative 
were  nearly  equally  true,  equally  doubtful,  equally  easy  to 
maintain.  It  is,  in  fact,  clear,  that  if  the  challenging  Troaha* 
dour  liad  given  his  antagonist  the  option  between  two  opinions, 
of  which  the  one  were  planpi1>1e  ana  the  other  ulisiird  or  ridicu- 
lous, he  would,  in  doin^  so,  have  infaliibly  prepared  his  own 
defeat.  His  interest  and  iiis  cleverness  consisted  in  proposing 
two  questions  of  such  a  character,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
indifierence  to  him  whether  he  would  have  to  sustain  the  one  or 
the  other. 

And  indeed  all  the  qnestions  the  tenson  are  of  this  de- 
eeriptioD,  questioiis  of  mch  extravagant  refinement  and  snbtUty^ 
that  a  capndons  curiosity  aI<Hie  can  attach  the  slightest  interest 
to  them.  I  will  state  a  few  of  theni|  which  will  suffice  ta 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  majority. 

Is  it  better  to  love  a  lady,  quite  young  and  beantifnl  and 
courteous^  as  yet  still  ignorant  of  love,  but  in  the  way  of  learn* 
i?i?  it,  or  some  £ur  maoune  already  perfect  and  experienced  in. 
love  V 

The  qnestioA  was  a  practicable  one  \  it  was  not  anti-chivalric 

Oa  the  parUmen,  joex  partiix^  taA  tmmifumm,  V.  IST-^SM.  aptoteot  €f  Ike  tenson, , 
▼o1.  \r.  p.  1  ('.  O  il  the  cour$  d'ammtrt^  to  which  the  qVMllQH  tflinimitf  In  ITH  luMUtt 
frequently  had  referenoe,  aee  voL  ii.  p.  eSi-ouiT.— i?4f. 
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bnt  usage  had  already  solved  it.  A  young  lady,  who  accepted 
a  lover,  was  obliged  to  wait  until  she  was  married  before  she 
could  grant  him  even  the  smallest  tavor.  With  a  married  ladj 
no  time  was  lost  by  any  euch  delay,  and  the  success  of  ne 
knight  depended  on  tiie  will  of  the  Ibnner  alone ;  tiie  chaaei 
WM  a  better  one.  Bat  here  is  a  ieeoiid  qoeitioa,  a  litde  laoie 
embarrassinj^  than  the  fint. 

Which  18  preferable,  to  be  beloved  by  alac^^  to  receive 
ilrom  her  the  most  desired  proof  of  it  and  then  to  die  immediately 
irftery  or  to  love  her  lor  many  yeai*  witfaoat  being  loved  b/heir 
in  return  ?" 

The  tliosis,  which  cnn?titntn^  tho  second  part  of  this  question^ 
wa»tlie  easiest  to  maintain  acc<udiriij:  to  the  ideas  of  ciiivalr/, 
and  it  was  in  fact  the  one  maintained  by  the  Troubadour,  to 
wliom  the  challeage  had  been  given,  and  who  by  the  way  was 
a  monk.  **  1  would  rather  serve  my  lady  without  any  recom- 
pense whatever,  than  die  aft«r  the  reception  uf  tlie  first,  hi 
loving  my  lady,  I  shall  perform  whatever  my  good  love  c«m- 
man<£;  i  shall  be  valiant  and  brave  and  idiaU  signalin 
myself  by  many  a  noble  deed." 

Here  is  a  third  qnestion  of  a  much  ffaver  deecriptkm  than  the 
two  preceding.  'vTwo  men  are  maniea ;  the  one  haa  an  amia- 
ble and  handaome  wife,  tlie  other  an  ugly  and  disagreeable  one. 
Both  of  them  are  jealous ;  whi(^  of  them  is  the  greatest  fool  t" 

Among  the  many  futile  questions  of  this  kind,  there  are 
nevertheless  some,  which  are  not  without  a  certain  interest 
Tliese  are  the  questions,  which  are  in  some  way  or  rmotber 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  opinions,  the  manners  and 
the  poetry  even,  into  which  they  enter  as  a  constituent  element 
of  some  importance.  I  have  for  example  already  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  existence  and  the  expeditions  of  knights- 
errant  in  the  south  of  France,  and  among  the  evidences  of  tiiis 
fact  we  may  adduce  a  tenson  from  the  middle  of  the  thirtoeotii 
centory,  the  eombalMits  of  which  are  Lanfrane  CSffa]%  e 
Qenoeee  Tronbadomr,  and  lady  GniUanmelte  de  Boeers  (wfam 
I  believe  to  be  St.  Gilles  on  the  Bfaoiie)^  The  Tronbadoor 
challenges  the  lady  in  the  following  teiina ; 

ImSj  Guillaumette,  twenty  knighta-emmt  were  riding  at  a 
distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  and  they  complin ed 
among  rlieniselvos  for  not  finding  any  shelter,  Tliey  were 
overheard  by  two  barons,  who  were  passing  by  in  t:;reat  haste 
on  their  way  to  see  their  ladies.  TJie  one  of  the  two  barons 
retraced  his  steps,  to  oti'er  succor  to  the  wandering  knights; 
the  other  pursued  his  journey  toward  his  lady.  Which  of  the 
two  conducted  himself  best?** 

The  following  tenson,  composed  about  I2i0  at  the  ktest, 
proves  that  at  that  epoch  the  chivalric  romanceSf  in  which 
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enchanted  arras  are  introdaced,  were  abreadj  in  vogae  in  tbe 
countries  of  the  Froven(^  tongue,  since  these  enchanted  armi 
Were  a  familiar  subject  of  allusions.  "  Whicli  would  you  pre- 
fer,** asks  Guigo,  a  rroven^al  Troubadour,  of  I  do  not  know  whal 
otlier  Troubaoour  by  the  name  of  Bernard,  "  which  would  yoii 
prefer,  an  enchanted  rlnnk,  by  the  aid  of  which  yon  miffhti 
Subdue  the  hearts  of  all  the  ladies,  or  a  trend i ant  Iron  laiico, 
which  would  possess  the  virtue  of  levelling  with  the  dust  every 
knight  that  comes  within  its  reach,  however  yaliant  and  strong 
he  might  be?" 

The  uuostions  of  these  poetical  combats  sometimes  allude  to 
facts  01  history  of  a  still  more  general  and  intorestiug  cha- 
racter than  thoae  .which  I  have  jnst  now  mentioned.  &  hap- 
tem  that  some  of  the  ProTeneal  j^ta  diacnsa  in  these  tensoni 
me  claims  of  certain  nations  of  their  acqnaintanee  to  distinction' 
and  glory.  Thns^for  example,  there  isa  tenson  in  which  aTronba* 
donr  hy  the  name  of  Eaimon  ciiallenges  another  to  debate  the 
auestlon,  whether  the  FroTen^als  or  the  Lombards,  that  is  to  say, 
tnc  nations  of  southern  France  or  the  Italians  excel  the  most  m 
war  and  in  other  respects.  In  another  tcnson  the  Fame  question 
is  proposed  with  relerenco  to  the  Provencals  and  the  Freneh. 

The  arguments  by  which  each  disputant  sustains  liis  side  of 
the  question  are  not  always,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  of  the 
^avest  or  of  the  exactest  description.  Bui  there  would  have 
been  ii  fatality  or  a  miracle  in  their  being  all  absolutely  false 
or  equally  frivolous,  and  the  truth  is,  that  mey  contain  here  and 
there  interesting  traits  in  illnstration  of  the  general  histoiy  of 
mediaeval  life  and  civilization*  Thns,  to  speak  only  of  the* 
tenson,  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  tne  French  and  the 
Plrovensals,  and  to  sajhnt  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  we  there 
perceive  that  the  hitter  proclaim  themselves  the  inventors  and  th^ 
models  of  poetry,  and  thence  derive,  one  of  their  principal  titles 
to  national  glory.  "Wc  there  perceive,  what  is  elsewhere  estab- 
lished by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  historic  al  docu- 
ments, tliat  the  development  of  the  chivalric  spirit  liad  ceased 
to  progress  much  sooner  in  France  than  in  the  countries  of  the 
Provencal  ton^e,  and  that,  if  in  the  latter,  society  was  freer, 
more  animated  and  accomplished,  it  was  in  the  iurmer  better 
disciplined,  more  seriuus  and  energetic. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  Froven^^  tensons,  indefault 
of  a  poetic  interest,  are  possessed  of  aoertam  historical  interest, 
by  reason  of  which  they  have  a  stronger  and  a  different  claim- 
to  our  consideration,  than  has  heretofore  been  conceded  to 
them.  In  regard  to  uie  oompositi*  >u  and  the  form  of  tliis  kind 
of  poetry,  there  are  questions  which  I  will  simply  annonnce, 
i^itaout  attadung  any  great  importance  to  their  solution. 
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Among  the  Troubadours,  there  are  some  who  are  expressly 
And  particularly  designate(1  writern  of  tensons  good  hikI  bau. 
If  we  were  to  take  this  tebtiiiiouy  in  its  rigorous  aud  most 
natural  ftense,  it  would  be  necessary  tn  suppose,  that  thetensons 
iu  question  were  each  composed  entirely  uue  and  the  game 
individual,  sustaining  both  the  affirmatiye  and  the  negative  d 
one  and  the  same  question.  In  that  eventi  these  pieces  weald 
be  but  a  child's  play  without  any  aim  ormotiye. 

This  does  not  prove  that  there  wei«  not  really  lensona  of  tfai 
kind,  but  this  could  only  have  been  by  waj  of  exoeptiOB. 
Everything  authorizes  us  to  su|vpoBe,  that  the  tenson  was  a  ml 
debate  between  two  Troubadours,  that  this  debate  took  place  in 
the  chateaux  with  more  or  less  solemnity  and  before  a  sort  '■»f 
publH\  that  it  was  not  j>rolonged  indefinitely,  but  that  it  wad 
requirt  l  to  terminate  within  au  interval  of  limited  extent.  In 
fact,  a  tenson  could  hardly  have  any  point  or  intercut,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  to  H<>nio  extent  extemporaneons,  or  at  any  rate 
rapidly  composed  by  the  two  adversaries  contending  face  to 
face.  There  wan  a  judge  appointed  bv  mutual  consent,  who 
decided,  which  of  the  two  combatants  nad  sustained  his  thesii 
with  sneoeeB. 

I  shall  eondnde  now  this  reyiew  of  the  forms  of  ProTenfsl 

poetry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  expedients  or  tentatives  to 

Slye  a  little  yariefy  to  the  expression  of  chiyalrio  loye.   AU  of 
lese  forms  were  more  or  less  directly  the  result,  the  reflex  of 
the  feeling,  that  there  was  something  monotonous  or  factitious 

in  the  Provencal  chanson  ;  tliev  all  originated  in  a  sort  of 
reaction  of  the  poetic  imagination  against  this  monotony. 

But  tins  reaction  neither  could  nor  did  stop  there ;  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  tho  very  foundation  of  the  sentimonts  and  the 
ideas  of  cliivalric  srallantry.  Precisely  as  there  were  Trouba- 
dours, wliu  were  we^iry  ol'  harping  on  love  in  the  same  key  and 
iu  the  same  poetic  lorm,  there  were  aieo  those  who  refrained 
entirely  from  celebrating  a  loye,  wherein  they  thought  thej 
perceiyed  something  too  conyentional  and  too  eqniyocal;  s 
loye  which  pretendM  to  be  a  sort  of  impossible  middle  tenn  be- 
tween the  natural  desires  and  an  absolute  purity. 

Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  banishing  all  sensuality  from 
the  domain  of  love,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  pore  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  thoughts.  Others,  and  these  were  by  far  the 
greater  number,  divested  the  sentiment  of  love  of  all  its  enthu- 
siasm and  morality,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  tliat  grosser  and 
more  vulL::ar  form,  which  it  80  frequently  assumes  in  all  sgcs 
and  in  every  place. 

We  have  from  this  latter  class  of  poets  a  number  of  pieces,  al- 
most eq^ually  intranslatablei  some  ou  account  of  their  unbounded 
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licentioTisncss,  others  because  tliey  exhibit  a  vulgarity,  wiuobig 
altogetlier  too  undisguised  and  free. 

I  can  find  but  one  of  them,  of  wliich  I  can  translate  8  part  at 
least.  It  is  l  y  a  Troubadour  by  the  name  of  Ferdigoiii  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"  I  am  a  lojal  lover  now,  but  there  is  but  little  time  left ;  for 
thtlB  far  the  rewards  of  love  have  given  me  too  little  eatififac- 
tion.  But  I  have  just  made  a  conquest  of  a  lady,  who  wiU 
make  me  tang  of  her  meet  merrily.  Btill  I  wish  to  love  with 
pmdent  moderation,  and  let  my  lady  not  imagine^  that  I  shall 
love  her  long,  if  I  perceive  that  she  intends  to  make  my  pas- 
sion kill  me.  I  am  resolved,  if  she  maltreats  me,  to  pay  mj 
addresses  to  another." 

**I  have  been  bo  m'cII  schooled  in  Iotp,  Tnyladj  fair,  that  be- 
fore I  will  estrange  my  heart  entirely,  I'll  first  see  whether  I 
shall  not  find  mercy  before  you.  My  heart  is  mine  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently, and  I  can  yet  withdraw  it,  etc.** 

**  I  have  besought  you  not  to  make  me  suffer,  and  I  have 
made  a  declaration  oi  my  wishes.  Do  not  imagine,  then,  that 
I  am  going  to  love  you  two  years  or  three  for  notliing.  I  wish 
at  once  to  obtain  the  profit  c{  my  snit  with  yon,  my  ladv,  whom 
I  love  so  tenderly ;  and  I  beseech  yoa  not  to  persist  day  after 
dav  in  telling  me  yoor  JS^c,  ThiB  is  a  word  I  hate,  and  wnoever 
tells  it  me  too  frequently  is  sore  to  be  deserted." 

"I  do  not  say  that  you  are  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  I  beseech  von,  good  lady,  not  to  be  offended  at  m^ 
frankness.  I  am  neither  count,  nor  duke,  nor  marquis,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  ill  befit  me  to  love  the  flower  of  wo- 
men. Bnt  you  have  surely  enonp-h  of  beauty,  of  youtli  nud 
merit,  for  me  to  be  content  with,  and  1  will  cling  to  you,  if  yoa 
will  but  reward  me.'* 

I  will  excuse  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  the  last  couplet, 
in  which  the  disenchanted  Troubadour  explains  himself  in  the 
same  tone,  and  with  the  same  platitude  of  freedom,  on  a  point 
more  delicate  than  the  rest. 

I  have,  in  eonelnston  of  this  last  chapter  on  the  amatory  poetr v 
of  the  Tronbadonrs,  produced  saeh  specimen-anotations  as  wiU 
suffice  to  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  decaoence  of  tnis  poetry,  as  far 
as  art  and  literary  excellence  are  concerned.  Its  moral  deca- 
dence is  still  more'  strongly  marked  in  the  piece  which  I  have 
just  translated.  It  is  thus,  that  the  poetic  enthusiasm  and  the 
enthusias!n  of  ehivalric  love  botli  declined,  deteriorated,  and 
finally  disappeared  to^^ether.  They  had  been  born  one  of  the 
other,  they  nad  developed  themselves  one  through  the  other, 
and  they  constituted,  as  long  as  they  coexisted,  tue  most  bril- 
liant phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  south  of  France. 
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CfiAFTEK  XIX 

IT.— PIBOBS  BBLATIKG  TO  THB  0BUSADB8. 
WAB8  (NT  THB  HOLT  LAKD. 

Kext  to  that  of  chivalHc  love,  the  lyric  ]>octry  of  the  Pro 
vcnf'als  has  no  more  frequent  or  more  favorite  tlieme  than  the 
celebration  of  martial  prowess,  as  exliUiitcd  either  in  tlie  ordi- 
Dary  wars  or  in  thoae  oi  a  religion s  nature.  An  1^111^  the  latter 
it  sung  particularly  those*  wliicli  uuciei  the  nanic  uf  Criigad^ 
made  so  great  and  so  diverbitled  a  noise  in  history.  It  would 
indeed  appear,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  an  argument  more 
Baitable  tnaatihiB  to  the  gemiu  of  these  Troabadonr^  who  thought 
as  much  of  their  religion  as  thejr  did  of  their  chiTaJric  gpint; 
and  judging  ia  adyanoe,  and  on  the  evidence  of  geaeral  a})pei^ 
anoea  merely,  one  might  be  tempted  to  imi^gine  that  their  era- 
sade-Bon^  were  the  moat  beautiful  of  all,  or  at  any  rate  superior 
to  thoae  m  which  thej  celebrated  chivalric  valor  only,  and  a}>ar( 
from  every  religious  motive.  But  at  the  risk  of  compromising 
to  some  extent  tiie  religious  reputation  accorded  to  the  Trouba- 
dours, I  sliall  be  obliged  to  say,  and  to  prove,  that  tliey  have 
celebrated  in  their  songs  warfare  in  general,  war  for  the  sake  of 
war,  much  more  poetically  than  the  sacred  war  of  the  cra&adfiS> 
I  shall  begin  by  speaking  of  the  latter. 

We  certainly  now  no  longer  possess  all  the  lyrical  pieces  of 
the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  crusades,  but  those  wnich  are 
left  us  are  probably  the  beat  of  them— probably  thoae,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  firat  appearance  were  the  moat  celebrated 
and  prodactiTe  of  the  greatest  effect— so  that  thejr  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  represent  advantac^nfily  those  others  wmch  may  have 
oeen  lost ;  and  no  serions  inconyenience  can  result  from  the 
ilbsenoe  of  the  latter  in  a  general  survey  of  this  branch  of  Fro* 
Tencal  poetry. 

Tlie  first  crusade  must  hnve  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
popular  songs,  wherever  it  was  preached.  But  it  is  only  i& 
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Italy,  and  more  particularly  in  Loniljardr,  that  liihtorj  makes 
any  mention  of  these  soiigtb.  It  points  out  at  least  one  of  them, 
which  it  designatee  with  the  epithet  oi j}<Msage-^ong  {de  vMreia)^ 
and  to  which  it  m&oA  to  attribute  a  powerful  infliieoee  on  the 
jwal  idth  which  the  Lombards  floekea  to  the  standard  of  this 
£nt  eroaade.  But  this  is  aU  that  we  now  can  say  on  the  snbjeel 
of  this  song;  not  a  single  word  of  it  has  oome  down  to  ns ;  wa 
do  not  even  know  whether  it  was  in  Latin  or  in  some  one  of  th^ 
dialects  of  the  Italian.  The  first  of  these  snppositions  is  the 
most  probable. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  first  eruBade, 
whicli,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  place,  had  furnished  the  theme  for 
a  number  of  grand  epic  compositions  in  the  Provei^yal,  was 
likewise  made  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  sone^s  of  shorter  dijiien- 
sions,  some  of  which  nmst  have  belonged  tu  the  historical,  and 
others  to  the  lyric  .species.  But  all  these  songs  were  already 
lost  in  the  thirteenUi  century.  The  onlY  one  extant  at  that 
time  was  that  of  the  ooant  of  P<HtteKS,  William  IX.,  which  I 
haye  translated  above  (p.  294),  and  in  which  we  can  see  with 
what  repugnance  and  with  how  many  nigrets  this  chief,  who 
had  but  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders,  left  his  fair 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  enter  on  this  expedition  for  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  second  crusade  cohhik  lu  ed  in  1146.  Ever^^body  knows 
that  St.  Bernard  was  the  principal  instigator,  the  all-powerful 
preaclier,  the  supreme  director  of  this  movement,  and  that  it 
would  have  depended  on  himself  alone  to  have  become  tlie 
military  chief  of  it.  The  assembly  at  Vazeiai,  where  Louid 
TIL  and  the  principal  seigniors  of  France  were  induced,  by 
the  yoice  of  the  saint,  to  assnme  the  cross,  was  nearly  as  nn^* 
merous  as  that  for  which,  fifty  years  before,  Pope  Urban  IL  had 
preached  the  oxAr  war  for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  same  cry 
of  Deus  wU  !  iJeus  vult !  (God  wislies  it !),  with  which  the 
nnited  nations  had  responded  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pontiff 
at  Clermont — with  which  now  for  a  second  time  the  iriTnimer- 
abie  multitude  at  Vezelai  received,  as  if  it  had  been  a  man- 
date from  Heaven,  the  appeal  of  the  Abb^  of  Citeaux  in  behalf 
of  a  second  crusade. 

Eayriiond  V.,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  was  present  at  this 
assembly  of  V  ezelai ;  ho  there  took  the  cross,  and  thus  induced 
a  larse  part  of  the  Sonth  to  join  in  the  moTement  of  this  second 
emsMC.  Bnt  the  l^ronbadoiirB  did  not  interfere  with  this  moYe- 
ment ;  the^  did  not  second  it,  and  their  patron  even,  Eaymond 
T.,  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  to  die  there^  withont 
obtainin|^  from  them  the  slightest  eulogy  for  this  heroic  dero- 
tion^  whsch  had  become  hereditary  in  uie  family  cf  Baymond 
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of  St  Qillei.  They  reterved  their  sotigs,  as  wb  ihall  see  ebe- 
where,  for  other  emsides  which  about  the  same  time  wero 
already  preparing  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  ProvenyalSi 
there  is,  as  fiir  at  least  as  I  have  seen,  but  a  sin^e  piece  re> 
lating  to  the  crusade  of  St.  Bernard  ;  and  this  even  is  a  piece, 
which,  so  far  from  bcinp:  a  g!i1ol''y  or  sermon  on  the  tlieme.  con- 
tains only  a  vague  and  indirect  allusion  to  it.  The  poeiTi  is  by 
the  same  MarcabniR,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  with  some 
detail ;  and  its  ^tyle,  like  that  of  most  of  his  productions,  is  not 
without  congidcrable  originality.  In  composing  it,  Marcabrus 
probably  never  thought  either  of  St.  Bernard  or  of  the  disas- 
trous results  of  his  crusade ;  bat  the  piece  is  nevertheless  da 
faoto  a  sort  of  poetic  oommentarj)  nai^e  and  bold  enough,  on 
certain  fiunoos  words  of  the  saint  The  latter,  in  his  re|Mrt  to 
Pope  Eugene  lit.  on  the  snocess  of  his  preaehing^  hwl  thus 
briefly  recapitulated  it : 

<<Tne  cities  and  castles  are  deserted  to  snch  an  extent  thai 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  left  for  seven  women:  everywhere  we 
see  nothing  but  widows  whoso  husbands  are  yet  alive."* 

I  subjoin  now  the  pieoe  by  Marcabrus.  Its  relation  to  the 
somewhuf  vciitiiresoiiu'  words  of  the  saint  will  readily  sn^^pest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 

"  Close  to  the  fountain  of  the  grove,  along  the  sand,  beneath 
a  fruit-tree's  shade,  whereon  the  birds  were  singing,  I  found 
alone  (the  other  day)  her  who  desires  not  niy  happiness.'^t 

^This  was  a  noble  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the  seignior  of  a 
casHe.  I  imsffined  that  she  was  there  to  enjoy  the  newborn 
seasoni  its  Yerdiire,  and  the  song  of  biidS|  and  I  thovsfat  she 
wonld  gladly  lend  her  ear  to  what  I  had  to  say.  Bat  the  mat* 
ter  was  far  otherwise.** 

^  She  began  to  weep  at  the  margin  of  the  fountain ;  and, 
sighing  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  exclaimed :  *  Jesns, 
Ejng  of  the  universe,  it  is  for  thy  sake  that  I  endure  such  sof- 
feringe.  The  insults  to  which  thou  wast  subjected  tall  back  on 
me;  for  the  most  valiant  of  this  world  are  gone  to  serve  theCi 
beyond  the  sea,  and  thon  commandedst  it!" 

**  *And  he  too's  gone  with  them,  my  friend,  my  fair,  my  uoble, 

*8ee  the  cotleetifla  of  St  Bemid**  eoiitlM  in  mgM's  PivlroU  Cwm OMulitM. 

132.-ED.  — r~— • 
f  Bayaoaard,  vol.  iU.  p.  SfS.  F1m«  Mo.  SL,  oatin  t 

A  U  fontana  del  vprp^if  r,  So  fon  don^rlli'  ab  son  rnr?  belb. 

On  I'erb'er  vcrta  jo^-U'l  grarler,  Filha  d  un  seolior  de  caateih ; 

A  I'ombra  d'un  fust  domesgier,  E  aoant  lea  cogej  qoe  I'aoi 

fin  niximent  da  blancaa  flora  Si  faasoa  Joi  e  la  Tanloni, 

B  tfa  noTtlli  ehnn  eoatanier,  S  pel  dona  tennini  noreUi. 

Trobey  sola,  sea  eompanhier,  T!  que  cntendes  luon  ravcth, 

gelha  qua  no  vol  nion  solaU.  Toai  11  fon  aoa  aftn  cao^JiAa. 
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TsliAiit  friend ;  and  I  remain  alone  here,  to  long  for  him,  to 
weep  and  mourn  rlipconsolate.  Ah !  what  fell  thonirht  he  enter- 
tained, Louis  our  king,  to  ordain  this  croaadei  which  has  brought 
sach  sorrow  to  my  lieart  !* 

""When  I  heard  her  lamentincr  thus  inconsolably,  I  drew  on 
toward  her  along  the  limj^id  hrook,  and  Baid  to  her:  *Fair, 
rosy  cheeks  and  sunny  visage  are  marred  by  too  much  weeping. 
Thou  shonldst  not  jet  despair :  He  who  has  decked  the  woodB 
ivith  foliage,  can  make  thee  vet  rejoice  acain.'^ 

"  <  Ah,  seignior,'  said  sfae^  beheve  indeed  that  God  will  yet 
bftve  mercy  on  mo  one  daji  and  in  another  life,  as  he  has  mercj 
on  many  another  sinner.  Bat  meanwhile  he  bereaves  me  in  this 
world  of  him  who  was  my  sole  delight,  of  him  whom  I  hare 
kept  BO  short  a  time,  and  who  ia  now,  alasi  so  far  away 
from  me!'" 

Such  a  piece  added  to  the  siienco  of  the  other  Troubadours, 
does  not  indicate  a  very  lively  entluisiasni  for  the  second  cru- 
crade  in  the  countries  of  the  Provenyal  tr)iigue. 

A  different  state  of  things  existed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween iib9  and  1193,  while  the  somewhat  slow  preparations 
for  tiie  third  cmsade  were  going  on.  It  was  for  thia  ei4>^^^ 
that  they  composed  nearly  all  tiie  pieoea  on  tiie  subject  of  the 
holy  wars,  which  we  possesa  of  them ;  at  least  all  those  which 
merit  something  more  than  ordinary  attention  in  the  poetic 
history  of  the  Middle  Age.  Their  seal  on  thia  oceainon  ia  not 
difficult  of  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  third  crusade  was  preached  nt  the  mo<?t 
flourishing  epoch  of  Provenral  ])oetry.  Never  before  luid  tliere 
existed  so  many  and  such  diotiiiguished  Troubadours  as  at  tliat 
time ;  and  never  had  there  been  such  eager  emulation  among 
them  all. 

Moreover,  the  high  renown  of  the  leader  of  this  enterprise 
was  another  and  very  particular  inducement  to  the  Tronbap 
doura  to  take  an  interest  in  the  canae,  to  enHat  in  it  and  ta 
celebrate  it  in  adranoe.  The  emperor  mderic  Barbarosea  and 
Bichard  the  Lion-hearted  were  the  flaToiite  heroes  of  these 
p  orts.  Philip  Augustas  was  not  so  much  to  their  taste,  but 
rhilip  Augustus  h^  commenced  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  the 
Sonth,  which  could  allow  no  one  to  be  indifferent  toward  his 
projects  or  his  actions. 

'fhese  reasons  combined  are  sufficient  to  account  for  tlic  en- 
thusiasHi  with  which  the  Troubadours  sung  the  third  crusade. 
Giraud  de  llonieil,  liambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  Pierre  Cardinal, 
Bertrand  de  Born,  i'ierre  Yidal,  Gaucelm  Faydit,  and  many 
others  of  less  distinction  hare  left  us  poems  conmiemorative  of 
this  event,  which  muat  be  numbered  among  the  moat  remark- 
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able  of  eaeh  of  th^in.  Several  of  them  were  nol  oonteiit  inA 
preaehing  tbe  hdij  war ;  tbej  wanted  ta  aiiiflt  in  nakio^  it ; 
thejr  followed  Ihoie  whom  thej  had  incited  to  the  nndertakuig ; 
their  poetic  enthusiasm  waa  mibjeeled  to  tiie  ordeal  of  the 
trents ;  we  BhaU  see  how  it  came  out  of  it. 

The  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  third  and  to  all 
the  eaoaeqnent  cmaades  are  of  two  kinds,  and  thcj  form  two 
classes,  distinct  from  eacli  other  by  reason  of  tlieir  diflference  of 
mm  and  motive.  The  one  consists  of  forniiil  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  the  public,  to  assume  the  cross  and  to  pas,^  (mtra- 
mar,  that  is  to  riay  to  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  Tlie  otlicrs  ;ire 
6on£rg  inspired  persoaul  motives,  iji  whicli  the  Troubadours, 
without  concemmg  themgelves  about  any  onu's  enlisting  or  not 
enlisting  in  the  crusades,  siuiply  cxpre^o  tlieir  own  seutimtiut^ 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject  The  latter  daae  partakes  more 
or  lenof  thecharaeterof  tneoidinaijooinpoaitionaof  thelV^ 
badonnn  and  it  ia  for  thia  reason  that  I  flhall  dwell  on  it  a  little 
more  minutely.  It  will  be  aoffieient  to  show  hj  a  few  examplosi 
how  these  ideas  of  the  crusades  and  of  the  sacred  war  some- 
times interfered  with  the  amatoij  destiniei  of  the  Tronbih 
dours. 

Among  those  of  them,  who  passed  outre-mer^  there  were  few 
into  whose  resolution  love  did  not  enter  in  one  way  or  another 
as  the  leading  motive.  Some  went  there  to  get  killed  out  of 
regret  for  having  lost  their  lady-loves,  others  to  divert  and  to 
console  themselves  for  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  rigor  or  the 
iutidelihr  of  theirs  ;  another  still  embarked  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  his  fair  one,  or  in  the  hope  of  determining  her  by  this 
proof  of  devotion  to  accord  to  him  at  last  the  love  he  had  thus 
w  sought  in  vain.  Bnt  whatever  maj  have  been  the  motivet 
this  adyentnresome  resolnlion  ia  ordinarily  sufficient  to  diffnae 
a  certain  peculiar  ehann  over  the  songs,  in  which,  it  ia  ex- 
pressed. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  these  poen%  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  and  whi(£  it  is  in  my  power  to  quote,  is  attributed 

to  a  Troubadour,  named  Peirols,  of  whom  I  nave  already 
spoken.  This  was  a  poor  chevalier,  who  loved  for  a  long  tLrae 
a  giKter  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  wife  of  Beraud  de 
Mercteur,  one  of  the  great  barons  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
know  precisely  at  what  epoch  or  in  whose  company  he  em- 
barked for  Syria,  but  it  is  certain  that  ho  went  tnere  once  at 
least,  and  in  connection  with  one  of  those  expeditions,  which 
followed  closely  i^pon  the  grand  crusade  of  Kichard  Coiur-de 
Lion  and  Phil»  Angnatus,  and  which  oonstttated,  so  to  speak, 
its  traiL  At  the  moment  of  departare  he  eomposed  the  fol- 
lowmg  pi^,  which  ia  a  dialogne  between  himself  wod  Love. 
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It  is  in  opinion  one  of  the  most  gracefol  and  most  delicate 
pieoei  of  its  .kind.* 

Wlien  Love  beheld  mv  heart  enfraacbised  of  all  thought 
of  him,  he  assailed  me  with  a  qnaml,  and  I  will  tell  jou  how : 
— IViend  Feirols,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  thee,  to  qnit  me ; 
when  thj  thoughts  shall  be  no  more  of  me,  when  tliou  shalt 
sing  no  more,  what  wilt  thou  be  then,  tell  me^  what  will  be 
thy  worth  V 

"  Love,  I  have  served  thee  long,  and  thou  hadst  no  com- 
passion on  me ;  thou  knowst  thyself  the  trifling  guerdon  I've 
received  from  thee !  M  not  accuse  thee,  hut  grant  nic  at  least 
substantial  peace  in  future  j  I  ask  no  more,  and  I  aspire  to 
nothing  sweeter." 

What  I  Feirols,  dost  thou  forget  the  fair  and  noble  Udj, 
who.  at  mj  behest  reeeiTed  thee  so  gracionsly  and  with  bo 
mncn  affection!  Thon  hast  indeed  a  thoughtless,  Myolons 
heart ;  though  no  one  would  have  ever  said  so  from  your  soDgp^ 
80  full  of  joy  and  love  dost  thou  appear  in  them." 

^^Xjove,  I  have  cherished  my  laay  constantly  since  I  first  saw 
her,  and  I  love  her  yet,  I  love  her  with  an  earnest,  steady 
thought;  thus  she  has  pleased,  thus  s]ie  has  charmed  me,  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  meeting.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
manv  lovers  to  quit  with  tears  their  ladies  fair,  who,  were  it 
not  for  Saladin,  might  stay  with  them  in  blest  jocundity." 

"Pcirols,  the  assaults  thou  art  about  to  make  on  the 
tower  of  David,  will  not  expel  from  it  the  Turks  or  Arabs. 
Attend  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  good  advice :  Love  and  sing  I 
What  I  thon  wilt  jdn  the  cmsa&»  when  the  kings  don't  join  t 
Witness  the  wars  they  raise  among  themselyes;  witness  the 
barons  how  they  invent  their  subjects  of  dispute  I  ^ 

Love,  I  have  nerer  fsiled  in  deference  to  thee,  thou  knowst 
it.  Bat  to-day  I  am  constrained  to  disobey  thee.  I  beseech 
God  to  make  peace  among  the  kings,  and  to  be  my  guide.  The 
crusade  is  deferred  too  long,  and  there  were  great  need  indeed, 
that  the  devout  marquis  ol  Montferrat  had  more  companions !" 

Peirols  actually  took  his  departure,  as  he  had  resolved  to  do, 

*  BftTnonard,  vol.  iii .  p .  279.  PieM  Mo.  WL  ifax>pheR  1-C. 


QuMaA  MBon  trobet  partit 
Hon  eor  d»  ion  peaMmeiif 
D*nna  tcnson  m'sMlhit, 
£  pudeU  aazir  comen: 

Amlcx  PeyroU.  malaiMll 
▼<M  Mats  de  mi  lonlttii, 

Spw  tn  ad  Bi  en  ehui 
on  er  vostr'cntcncios, 
IHgoatz  pueia  que  TalreU  Toaf** 

**  Amors,  Uot  TOi  ai  aervlt, 
B  pfolatt  HA  w  Ml  pren, 
Cm  t«  ishvts  fwa  ytUt 


g'ttlaintdojavaimoa; 
0  w  oekawMi  de  nlen, 

6oI  qae  m  fassatz  derenan 
Bona  pats,  qu'ala  no  as  deman, 

8ae  nalha  aatrea  gauxardos 
o  m'«n  pot  emar  taa  boa." 

PeyroU,  mctetz  en  obUI 
La  bona  domna  valen 

gui  tan  gen  voa  aoaUiH 
i  taal  imoroaamen." 

Bto.,  etc.,  ^Xc—Ed. 
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in  spite  of  the  disduasiooB  of  Love,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
wut  aort  of  a  fiurewall  he  addreased  to  Syria,  after  faaTing 
stayed  there  for  tome  time.  Meanwhile  I  return  to  the  eeoond 
claM  of  pieeeii  which  theT^ahadonn  oompoied  with  reference 
to  the  croiades. 

Hiese  pieces  were  denominated  prezies^m^eBioansas,  that  ie 
to  say,  exhortations  or  eeinnona;  ana  this  title,  which  suits  them 
in  every  respect,  leaves  no  uncertainty  in  rofran!  to  their  ob- 
jcft.  TJiis  wa>  to  exhort  the  Tn:i-sf»»  of  the  Christian  nations, 
and  Timrt'  especially  the  chivalric  class,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  intidels  of  the  Holy  Land.  Tiiere  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  they  were  snnp^  with  a  certain  expenditure  of 
solemnity  in  public  places,  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  at  llio 
gate  ana  in  tke  interior  of  the  castles,  in  short,  in  all  places 
where  there  were  gatheringe  of  people. 

The  snbjeet-matler  itseu,  the  inbitance  of  thcee  poetic  ler- 
mone,  corresponded  in  every  point  witli  their  object  and  their 
name.  The  argnmenta  which  the  XW>nbadonrB  need,  to  incite 
the  people  to  take  ^e  croee  or  to  contribute  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  crusades,  were  copied  from  those  which  the 
church  made  for  the  same  piirpoRo.  They  were  argumpnt«  of 
a  pious,  theol(»::i(  a!  and  mystic  caste,  wnich  they  generally 
borrowed  from  the  discourses  of  the  monks  and  priests,  al- 
ready made  and  in  the  very  formulas  in  which  tney  found 
tiieiu. 

God  havinff  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
therefore  to  take  the  croes  and  to  go  to  the  HolyLand  to  fight 
in  hia  oanee  waa  the  beet  opportonitr  for  eyeiy  Uhriatian  of  re- 
turning to  God  love  for  love,  sacrifice  for  sacrifice.  To  die  in 
combating  .the  infidels  was  the  most  desirable  of  deaths,  it  waa 
the  certam  exchange  of  the  anxieties  and  miseries  of  earth  for 
the  eternal  joys  of  paradise.  It  was  the  height  of  folly  in  the 
great  seigniors  and  kings  to  engage  in  pitiless  fends  amongst 
tneniselves  from  petty  motives  of  vain-glory  or  at  the  utmost  to 
gain  a  strip  of  land,  in^tl  ad  oi  marching  on  with  united  forces 
to  exterminate  the  infidels.'* 

Such  are,  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  the  religious 
ingredients  of  nearly  all  the  pieces  of  Proven^l  poetry  on  the 
eroiades.  TheT^nuadonn  do  not  Beem  to  have  auned  at  being 
anything  more  than  the  auxiliaries  of  the  eeelesiastical  preach- 
ers. What  the  latter  said  mvely  and  in  prose  in  their  chnrc^es. 
the  former  repeated  in  Uie  open  air  and  widi  the  additi<mai 
charms  of  mnsic  and  of  versification. 

These  pious  exhortations,  however,  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  propriety  from  the  mouths  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  from 
those  of  the  Proven^  poets.  The  ohuroh  was  at  its  ease  in 
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regard  to  tlie  secular  powers  ;  there  was  no  danger  to  he  appre- 
hended from  the  grand  seigniors  and  kiu^  ;  it  had  no  occasion 
to  llatter  their  venality,  their  ambitioD,  meir  turbulence,  their 
love  of  glory  and  of  pleasure.  More  than  ever  at  variance 
with  the  nobles,  to  whose  errors  it  imputed  the  disasters  of  the 
preeeding  crusade,  the  church  by  no  means  thought  of  flattering 
them ;  and  when  it  sent  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  piqued  it- 
4  self  particularly  on  thug  offering  them  an  opportunity  to  ex 
piate  the  habitual  disorders  of  their  chivalric  life  at  home. 

The  case  could  not  have  been  the  same  with  the  Troubadours 
preaching  the  crusade.  They  were  indeed  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  whatever  they  uttered  on  the  snhject.  But  by  the  side 
of  this  idea  there  were  others,  which  it  m  ;is  diflBcult  for  them 
to  reconcile  with  it.  For  tliey  also  believed  in  chivalry,  in 
-  glory  and  in  love ;  and  it  was  bard,  that  this  creed  of  tneirs, 
on  which  their  very  existence  and  their  genius  niiglit  ^aid 
to  depend,  should  not  also  manifest  itself  to  sonic  extent  ou 
those  occasions  even,  on  which  they  were  expected  to  speak 
none  other  than  the  austere  language  of  religion  and  of  laith* 
Among  the  many  poetic  diseouraes  on  this  crusade  composed  by 
them,  there  may  perhaps  be  some,  in  which  this  langua^ 
really  predominates,  sufficiently  at  legist  to  cover  wbateyer  m- 
congruities  they  may  contain*  But  in  the  majority  and  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  the  poetic  ideas  of  the  Troubadours 
break  through  distinctly,  and  in  contrast  with  the  religious 
idea,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  their  principal  motivoi 
Hence,  the  different  degrees,  shades  and  varieties  of  this  con- 
trast constitute  the  most  piquant  and  the  mo»t  characteristic 
points  of  the  species  of  coni]»ositI(m  in  question.  It  is  by  taking 
them  under  tliis  point  oi  view  that  1  tihail  endeavor  to  give 
some  conception  of  them. 

Peter  Yidal,  of  Toulouse,  composed  several  ]^eces  of  many 
beauties  of  detail  on  the  third  crusade,  in  which  he  himself  en« 
listed  in  person.  I  subjoin  here  a  snort  passage  from  one  of 
them: 

Men  ou^t  not  to  be  slow  to  excel  in  speech,  and  still  more' 
in  their  actions,  as  long  as  life  lasts ;  for  the  world  is  but  an 
evanescent  breath,  and  lie  commits  the  greatest  folly  who  relies 

the  most  on  it."*  Tliis  and  what  follows  was  serious  enough 
and  very  appropriate  in  an  exhortation  to  the  crusade.  Bui 

*  Baynouaid,  roL     p.  106.  Piece  ZII.  Strophe  S. 

Horn  BO  t  denrte  ttner 

De  ben  dir  e  de  rnii-Um  t\r, 
Tan  quan  vida  U  es  preseoi, 
Qu'clh  mglm  noneSBUMVlMi 

h  qui  miiii^  H'i  fla 

Fai  muvt  fuiiiat  etc. — 
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Pierre  Vidfil,  who  plumed  liimself  on  his  p^allantry  and  chival- 
ric  spirit,  who  had  hiiiinelf  been  knighted  hy  one  of  hif*  illus- 
trious patrons,  was  not  the  man  to  Bpeak  long  in  this  strain  :iiid 
to  lose  eight  ol"  las  favorite  sentiments  in  five  or  six  long  ttiiozos 
of  his  poem.  I  subjoin  hero  the  passage  which  precedes  the 
one  I  quoted  above : 

**If  from  fatigue  or  care  I  were  to  cease  to  sing,  the  woiia 
would  saji  forsooth,  my  spirit  and  mj  ralor  were  no  lon^r 
what  they  were  wont  to  be.  But  I  can  swear  without  commit* 
ling  perjury,  that  never  ronth  and  ehivalry  and  love  and  prow- 
ess delisted  me  so  much."* 

"We  perceive  that  the  ordinary  ideas  of  gallantry  control  here 
the  idea  of  the  onipade,  while  they  contrast  still  more  strikingly 
in  the  subsequent  stanzas,  where  the  poet  again  returns  to  gpeak 
at  great  len^h  of  his  lady -love,  and  appears  to  be  much  more 
occupied  wiUi  her  than  with  the  deuverance  of  the  sacred 
sepulchre. 

X  add  now  the  two  last  stanzas  of  a  piece  which  Rambaud  de 
Yaqueiras  composed  on  the  crusade,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  started  fbr  Palestine  in  Ihe  year 

**Oar  Master  commands  ns  to  march  on  to  the  conqnert  of 
the  Holy  S^nlchre  and  of  the  Cross.  Let  him,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  be  in  His  company  and  to  live  forever  in  the  heavenSi 
die  here  below  for  him.  Let  him  make  every  effort  to  croa 
the  sea  and  to  exterminate  the  do^-race  of  the  infidds*'' 

"  Fair  chevalier,  for  whom  I  smg,  I  know  not  whether  on 
thy  account  I  ought  to  keep  the  cross  or  to  abandon  it ;  I  know 
not,  either,  how  to  ^o  or  liow  to  stay.  For  thy  beauty  canoes 
me  so  much  suflfenng,  that  I  die  when  I  behold  the*',  and  in 
any  other  company,  where  I  see  thee  not,  methinks  I'm  dying 
in  a  desert."  f 

Tliere  is  no  need  of  ray  expatiating  on  the  sort  of  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  lover-Troubadour  involves  the  Troubadour* 
Cmsader  in  this  passage.  I  will  quote  another  example,  which 
contains  a  similar  instance  of  inconsistency, 

•  The  pnme  pnfm.   Strophe  1. 

St  m  laiasAva  dc  ohaater  Cam  etter  soli* ; 

Per  trebath  ni  per  afar,  Mas  ea  ver      pneae  jorar 

Ben  leu  i!iri;i  Vx  pern  Qa'anciiuds  Do  m  plan  tasjol 
Qq«  no  tos  aitaia  moa  seni  i  pnts  ni  cavaUauia 

t  Biynoura,  Tol  ir.  p.  lU.  HaMllObZI?.  fit  two  lull 

Nostrc  senher  noa  mand  e  ns  ditz  a  totz      Bels  Cavayera.  p«r  oni  fas  aoM  e  motz, 
Qu'ancm  cobrar  lo  sepuicr'e  la  croti :        No  lai  ai  m  lau  per  Toa  o  m  ley  la  crott ; 
K  qui  Yolra  esaer  de  sa  companha  NI  aai  cam  m'an,  ni  non  aai  com  remaiSli 

llaeira  per  lai,  ai  toI  vina  renuuMr  Qaar  tan  me  fid  vostre  bel  oora  dote, 

Bn  pwMli,  •  nna  am  pod«r  Qa'  en  moer  ei  ns  vey,  e  qoan  no  ns  pMW 

D«  puMT  nwr  e  d*MQir  U  s«n  casks.  tc/ cr 

Cng  murir  aola  *b  tot'  aetra  companhi.— 
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The  famons  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  one  of  the  Provenral 
poets  who  preached  tlie  cruBadeB.  Among  other  ]jieceR  on  tliia 
snlijcct  he  cOTnpose<i  itii'  in  lionor  of  Corirad  ot'  MuntfLrrat, 
brother  to  the  marquis  Boniface,  who,  while  awaitin<:r  the  arri- 
val of  the  kings  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus,  defended  him- 
0df  in  Syria  with  distiiigtiiBhed  bravery  agiuBdt  Baladin.  The 
teeoDd  Btamsa  of  this  pieee  is  as  fcUowB ; 

"  Sir  Ckmrad,  I  commoid  thee  to  God^  a&d  I  should  ako  now 
be  over  there  with  jovL^  I  vow,  unless  the  delays  of  the  ooonts, 
the  dnkeS)  the  princes,  and  the  kiDgs  had  ohliged  me  to  re- 
nounce my  project.  Since  then  Pve  aeen  my  lady,  my  fair, 
blonde  laoy  I  and  I  have  lost  all  courage  to  depart ;  had  this 

not  be^)  1  should  have  made  my  voyage  more  thaa  &  year 

ago."* 

Tliese  examples  suffice  to  show  with  what  facility  the  ordi- 
nary ideas  of  love  and  gallantry  recur  even  in  these  exhora- 
tions  on  the  crusades,  and  in  the  midst  of  sentiniento  and 
arguments  of  a  religions  character,  which  seemed  by  their 
nature  destined  to  ezclode  tiiem. 

These  poetic  diseoorsespresent  slso  fteqnently  an  incongruity 
of  another  description.  Tjie  Tronbadours  strive  to  tiie  utmost 
of  their  abilitv  to  exalt  the  excellence  <^  Christian  ideas  as  conh 
pared  with  the  insiffnifieance  of  worldly  grandeur  and  glory, 
and  still  in  reality  mey  cannot  refrain  from  attaching  the  groat- 
eBt  value  to  this  glory,  and  from  rcgardinrf  the  pursuit  of  it  a 
merit.  Hence  the  pretension,  on  tiieir  }>!irt,  to  reconcile  the 
general  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  chival- 
ric  spirit  with  the  religious  character  and  motives  of  the  cm- 
eades. 

What  folly,"  says  Pons  de  Capduelh,  "  what  folly  in  every 
doughty  baron,  not  to  succor  the  Cross  and  the  Holy  Sepul* 
chre !  Since  with  fine  armors,  with  glory,  with  courtesy,  with 
all  that  is  prepossessing  and  honorabte,  we  can  obtain  the  joys 
of  raradise.'*t 

We  are  going  to  see  now,''  says  another  with  the  same  assur- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  "  we  are  gomg  to  see  now,  who  are  those 
who  desire  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  Qod;  for  they  can  gain  b^th  the  one  and  the  other 

♦ 

*BijiiMa>4,  ttti*  iv.  p*  SK.  PfMMiro«VI.  fleeond  ilNpii* 

Scipnor  Conrat,  a  Jimu  voa  coman.  Poll  vl  mi  dons  bolTe  bloia. 

Qa'eu  fora  lai  ab  voh,  m  \oh  affi,  P^r  que  ■'ajietm<M  con  afreoUftOf 

HlwU^Hci  m*ea,  quar  ne  Urzaven  tMI  43|a*««|lmUL  lMa»pMMtlUI«ll< 
IieoiBi«iUdvo«iUiti«ttpriiioi, 

tBsjMtuStfttLlv.p. SI  ThM%V9,Pr,  Btroplnfti 

Jamais  no  y  b  ;:nnp  negus  ban  que  prm  titt    Kt  ab  tot     naVs  befh  ct  nrliMi' 
8*ar  DO  aocort  la  croti  e't  moosMi,  Fodem  aver  nonor  e  Jaozimea 

Qii*>b  fan  gMSiit    pwi^  i>  o>f<iilS|.  bftnMM$flOn 
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who  will  resolutdj  eet  out  on  the  pilgrimage  to  reooTer  the 

Finally,  amons  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  on  the  cru- 
Bftdes,  there  are  tnoBe  in  Avliich  the  chivalric  sentiment  prepon- 
derates  over  the  rcligioiiB,  and  these  fire  naturally  most  in  con- 
Ibmiity  with  the  general  spirit  of  Provencal  poetrv.  Such  are, 
for  example,  those  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  on  tiiiB  account  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  tliose  wliich  contain  the  greatest  degree 
of  elevation  and  unity  of  Bcntiment.  I  will  give,  froui  the  twa 
iinest  of  them,  those  passages  which  I  did  not  find  too  difficult 
to  tranilate,  and  I  wOl  give  ^em  as  if  thej  ooiutitated  but  m 
end  the  same  piece. 

In  hocuMT  Si  God  1  now  remme  again  m j  aonn,  which  I  bad 
quite  renounced.  It's  not  the  twitter  of  the  birds,  it'a  not  the 
newly  budding  foliage  of  spring,  it's  not  my  blithesomeseaB  of 
Bpirita  that  invite  my  song.  I  am  disheartened  and  incensed, 
becanjjB  I  eyfl  predominate,  merit  degraded,  «ad  imqui^ 
use.  ^ 

"  I  nm  amazed,  when  I  conBider  to  wliat  extent  the  world  is 
steeped  in  sleep,  how  the  root  of  all  excellence  is  withered,  and 
with  what  exuberance  the  plant  of  evil  gemiinateB  and  thrive 
The  insults  ottered  to  our  God  are  scarcely  heeded  j  and  whilst 
with  us  the  powers  are  quarrelling  aniungst  themselvtii,  tliott 
perfidious,  lawless  Arabs  arc  the  undisturbed  masters  of  Syriai^ 

^  But  toe  moment  now  is  come,  when  no  conrageons  man, 
and  valiant  in  aims,  can  any  loneer,  withont  disgracey  TefnM 
to  serve  the  canse  of  God.  Ana  since  wherever  there  is  t 
proper  disposition,  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  the  power,  let  evefy 
one  be  on  nis  guard,  lest  he  should  compromise  the  sacred  en- 
terprige.  Let  those  who  are  responding  to  the  call  of  Qod  but 
constitute  one  single  individual  Ibiee.  Success  was  never  esoi 
to  spring  from  wills  at  variance." 

"The  more  powerful  one  is,  the  more  he  ouglit  to  PtrivetO 
prove  himself  acceptable  to  God.   Tine  arms  and  courteqr  and 

*  Leziqne  RomM,  toI.  i.  p.  S86* 

Al  honor  Dieu  torn  en  mon  chaa  81  Dieos  ea  anctoti  ib  kUila 
Don  m'eni  lonhata  et  purtlts,  Qq'aIs  Anbitz 

E  no  rni  tin na  lirait?.  ni  critx  Tniitors.  sens  ley. 

D'ftusela  ni  fuellt*  de  rerjan,  H«ni«ii  Bum  en  pats, 

lflgMMiB'«^  mchantftii,  B  wi  tenaoa  entre  laa  poestate. 
An«i  m\  corrosaoa  e  marrits 

Qu'en  mainz  escrits  Mais  pero  ges  non  es  aemblan 

ConoBc  C't  vf-y  Qa'om  valens  d'armaa  ni  arditz, 

podera  pechais,  Poa  c'a  tal  coch*er  Diana  falhlti, 

Far  <|aa  falh  fta,  a  aew  ananuHali.  JaaanaTaraoiiliatonidanaa; 

Mas  selh  qn'anra  pres  d^antru!  braa 

E  coci«ir  mout  meraTelhan  De  grana  colpai  a  dal  aiea  ferits, 
Com  a'ea  lo  aeglea  endarmlti,  Er  aonlUti 

BoMikaaaaaalanudts  Edesonrey 

VI  flida  a*afatif*a  vai  poian,  Si  tenra  per  pagaU, 


Qa*ar  a  paoaa  pias^am  ni  blaa  Qii'al  nonaageade  donar  yssarrau. 

£to.,  ate.— ^ 
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elegant  diyersions  are  no  loiunr  an  evil,  the  moment  the  Holj 
Spirit  takes  root  in  thenh  'Die  gallant  man,  he  who  ia  ea^ 
to  gain  distinction,  will  not  be  hated  by  God  on  accoimt  oi  hii 

proweps  or  for  the  courteous  polish  of  liis  manners.'* 

All  noble  pleafluree,  provided  only  the  heart  and  faith  be 
not  at  fault,  will  on  some  future  daj  be  pardoned.  A  man  of 
lofty  nature  cannot  live  in  sadness  and  anxiety.  And  if  youth 
and  joy  are  now  dishonored  and  proscribed,  it  is  the  fault  of 
those  ignoble  men  in  power,  who  Iqiow  no  longer  tlie  worth  of 
gifte  wd  hospitality,  and  who  aiie  frii^teiied  at  erery  gonarona 
act** 

But  let  U0  leave  these  detpicable  men ;  it  is  too  painful  to 
IBpeek  of  them;  and  let  us  rather  think  of  destroying  the 

haoffhty  Turks  and  their  nefarious  law." 

Tnis  wholly  poetical  and  courteous  indulgence,  as  we  might 
term  it,  with  which  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  however  religious  in 
other  respects  he  may  appear  in  these  frap^ments,  treats  nere  the 
tastes  and  usages  of  chivalry,  is  remarkable  enough ;  and  one 
might  be  teraj)ted  to  regard  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  manifest 
tendency  to  transfer  the  initiative  of  the  crusades  from  the 
clergy  to  the  feudal  order ;  and  this  t^^ndency  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  which  in  the  twdftli  and  thirteenth  eeatories  developed 
the  itrag^e  between  the  pfietthood  and  the  empre. 

Among  the  Troubadonni  who  in  iJieir  predieatiens  on  the 
enuadeB  prefemd*  bj  way  of  exception  to  the  ffeoeral  rule,  to 
enforce  toe  aignmentB  of  a  purely  religiove  wSa  ecclesiastical 
description,  there  were  some  who  endeavored  at  least  to  appro* 
priate  tliese  argnmentB,  to  i^npart  to  them  the  impress  of  their 
imagination,  to  give  tiiem  a  freer  turn,  a  more  poetic  form.  Of 
this  number  wa«  Pierre  Cardinal,  a  Troubadour  of  great  distinc- 
tion, concerning  whom  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  the,  satiric  fornis  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry.  We  have  from  him  a  piece  on  the  third  crubude, 
in  whicn  he  almost  exclusively  employs  arguments  of  a  pious 
and  mystiisal  ohaiaeter;  but  toese  arguments  he  endearois  to 
embelush.  sometiines  with  a  moie  ingenioas  eipression^  some* 
timse  with  imsijes^  which  haye  not  the  appearance  of  beinff 
bomwedlkemUieeidinaiylangaeieof tbechareh*  Ithinkl 
can  mte  a  few  examples  of  them.* 

^  Of  Uie  fonr  eiiafein&ties  of  the  ciOM)  the  090 

•  Baynooard,  vol.  Iv.  p.  444.  Piece  No.  XVI. 

Dels  quatrc  caps  que  &  la  cro«  Que  Crist  o  a  tot  en  podcr. 
Ten  1  as  sus  ves  lo  flrmamea, 

L'ank*  m  abto  ao*M  La  orots  es  lo  dreg  gofai&ot 

Bl'Mtre  tea  ▼eeOrfoa  Dtl  nj  cni  tot  qnent  e«  apen.  .  .  • 

B  Tautrc  ton  re^  Occiden,  Ao*,  «tO— vfiA 
fi  wa  ftitol  eaireeenlift 
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the  firmament,  the  other  is  directed  downward  toward  the 

abyss ;  a  thira  points  to  the  east,  the  last  to  the  wcpt.  The 

crom  thm  indicatof?,  that  the  power  of  Chnst  extends  to  all 

parts  of  the  iniiver^e." 

"  The  cross  is  the  true  banner  of  the  king  on  which  ail  things 

depend  

««•««•« 

**  Surely,  this  was  a  marvellous  event,  that  the  tree,  which 
liad  borne  death,  broii^ht  ns  new  life  and  pardon.  Every  man, 
who  will  teok  ity  will  fiid  upon  the  mm  the  trae  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.'* 

This  frnit  to  fair,  this  froit  so  aweet,  weare  all  invited  to 
gather  in  love.  Let  na  then  gather  while  the  eeason  iaits: 
to  asrame  the  cross  is  gathering  it.'' 

In  snmming  np  what  I  hare  just  said  on  the  conduct  and 
the  sentimentH  of  tlie  Troubadours  m  reference  to  tlie  third  cru- 
sade, or  to  thoBc  wln'fli  fnllmvod  it  in  immediate  succession, 
we  see  tliat  they  exerted  tlu  mselves  at  all  events  in  behalf  of 
the  succebri  of  the^e  rx])editions ;  and  there  is  everythin<r  to 
warrant  the  presumptiun,  tliat  these  songs  were  not  witlwMit 
their  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  so  many  gallant  chcTalicrs, 
who  luarclied  on  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Biohard  Ocsnr-de-Lion,  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  B<niifiMe 
of  Hontferrat,  and  of  the  legates  of  Pope  Honoms  IIL 

The  result  of  the  omsades,  not  eren  excepting  the  one  wIMk 
Philip  Angostos  and  Ktchaiil  Ooenr-de-Lion  commanded  in  per- 
son, was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  immense  resources  with  which  they  had  been  undertaken. 
Philip  Augustus  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  some 
show  of  honor,  and  suffered  his  illnstrions  rival  to  exhaust  his 
strength  in  eflbrts  more  brillinnt  than  useful,  and  which  pro 
duced  no  change  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Christian 
powers  in  S^^ria. 

Matters  were  still  worse  in  tlie  subsequent  crusades,  where 
several  instances  of  over-hasty  success  served  onlv  to  bring  on 
irreparable  disasters.  But  1  could  not  do  better  tlian  quote  on 
this  subject  a  short  passage  from  an  elegant  writer,  to  whom 
we  axe  indebted  for  the  last  and  best  history  of  the  amsades. 

The  third  cmsade,  howerer  iinf<»rtiinate  in  its  resnltsi''  says 
H.  Michand,  did  not  gire  rise  to  so  many  oompliunta  as  that 
of  Bernard,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  was  not  without  glory. 
Nevertheless  it  found  its  censors,  and  the  arguments  which 
were  adduced  in  its  defence  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
which  were  employed  by  the  apologists  of  the  second  sacred 
war.  *  There  arc  people,'  says  one  of  them,  *  who  reasonini; 
without  discemment|  have  had  the  audacity  to  maintain,  that 
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the  pilffrims  had  gained  nothin;^'  in  the  land  of  Jernsnlem,  since 
the  Hulj  City  liad  been  left  in  the  power  of  the  Sar  acens.  But 
do  these  men  regard  the  spiritual  triumph  of  a  hunt  ired  thousand 
martyrs  as  notliing?  Who  can  doubt  of  the  balvation  oi  no 
many  nubie  warriors,  who  of  their  own  accord  condemned 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  privutiuns,  in  order  to  merit  heaven, 
and  whom  we,  we  ourselves  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
perilfly  attending  daily  iJie  man  which  ihm  own  ohaplainB  cele* 
brated  V  Thns,^  adds  K  Miefaand,  ^  thna  spoke  Gauthier  Yini* 
aanf}  a  contemporary  writer.  To  enumefate  among  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cniiBade  the  immense  number  of  martyrs  which  it 
made,  must  appear  to  ns  a  singolar  idea." 

As  to  the  Troubadonis,  who  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
this  religions  enthusiasm,  as  we  have  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  see,  they  still  could  not  reconcile  themselves  bo  piously 
to  the  results  of  the  expeditions  which  they  had  preached  witii 
so  much  ardor.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  of  martyrs, 
they  could  have  wished  to  see  a  certain  number  of  Christians 
still  alive  and  victorious.  They  depicted  the  evils  and  the  re- 
verses of  the  crusades,  without  any  fear  or  consideration,  and 
attribnted  them  to  those  to  whom  they  were  legitimatelj  to  be 
charged,  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  military  leaders  of  these  enter- 
prises. The  more  seal  thej  had  exhibited  in  liheir  martial  ex« 
hortations,  the  greater  was  the  boldnees  and  the  bitterness  of 
their  palinodes;  and  when  we  compare  the  latter  with  the 
former,  it  is  sometimes  necesBaiy  to  assure  onreelTes  that  thej 
are  really  both  the  works  of  one  and  the  same  poet. 

The  aorupt  return  of  Philip  Augustus,  which  compromised, 
the  presumable  results  of  the  third  crusade,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  tlie  incidents,  at  which  the  Troubadours  took  most 
offence.  One  of  their  number,  whom  I  have  already  <|nutod,. 
Pierre  Vidai  ul  Tuuiouse,  composed  a  piece,  which  cuntams  the 
t'uiluwing  passage : 

<^  The  Pope  and  his  false  doctors  have  pat  the  holy  church  ia 
Buch  distress,  that  Ood  himselP  has  become  incensed  at  it. 
Thanks  to  theur  sms  and  to  their  follies,  the  heretics  haye  riseni, 
for  when  thev  give  the  example  of  iniquity,  it  is  difflcnlt  to  fino. 
one,  who'll  aostain  from  it.^'^ 

•  Baynooard,  vol.  It.  p.  106.  Piece  VI.  Strophes  2,  3,  4. 
Qpar  com  an  roui  en  tol  paatajt        S.^^^^^/r^?*?^}  rw^Uyi 


1  /spoBtoHe  e  *!h  fala  doetor  D'eto  qoi  mlon 

S:iiK  la      i/ii,  il  HI  dieos  s'inill,  Qu'el  reys  non  es  fla  ni  verays 

Que  taa  fiiii  li>l  e  peccador  Vaa  prets  ni  vasnostre  senhor, 

P«r  que  I'eretge  aoa  levst ;  Qn'el  lepolcre  a  desamparat, 

E  qniir  ilh  comenno  M  peccat,  E  oompr'  •  veal  t  fu  mercal 

Grcu     qui  »1»  far  ea  pogue»,  Atreeai  cum  aervt  o  borges. 


Mm  too  non  Twlk  eMtr  placMt.        Ptr  OMtonauuitsiei  FranMik. 

Etc.,  etc-OM.. 
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"It  is  from  France  the  whole  dipaster  comes,  from  France, 
which  was  iu  times  of  yore  the  land  of  the  brave ;  but  this 
hind  has  at  present  a  king,  wlio  fulls  sliort  of  the  reqnirementsof 
glory  and  of  Qod;  a  king  who  has  abandoned  the  Holy  Sepnl- 
chre;  a  king  who  buys,  sells,  and  holds  market  like  A 
peasant  or  a  bourgeois,  thus  making  the  French  the  object  of 
Mmtempi." 

^l!he  world  goea  fm.  in  aach  s  Muon,  tiial  wluit  ivw  M 
yesterday  is  worse  tcnlaj,  and  Binee  tlie  fuide  of  the  warrioti 
of 'Ood,  the  valiant  Frederie  has  perished,  we  have  no 
heard  mea  q^k  of  aa  emperor  glorious  or  brave." 

The  emperor,  Henry  Tk,  had  not  yet  ordained  the  piMch- 
ing  of  the  cnisade  of  1196,  when  Peter  Vidal  expressed  him- 
seii  in  these  terms.  In  ppeakin*^  of  liim,  P!!bf»eqnently  to  that 
crusade,  the  Trmibfi'lour  would  not  have  limited  himself  to  a 
vague  and  disdainful  allusion  in  regard  to  him. 

But  the  most  piquant  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours, 
relative  to  the  issue  of  tlie  crusades  of  this  period,  is  by  the 
same  PeiruU,  from  whom  I  have  above  translated  the  graceful 
colloquy  with  love  which  he  composed  at  the  epoch  of  his  de- 

gartvre  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  pieoe  now  in  qneetion  10  of  a 
tter  date ;  it  wee  written  in  6Tm»  immediately  after  the  re- 
taking  of  Damietia  bj  the  Sanaa  of  Egypt,  from  whom  the 
Christian  crusaders  had  wrested  it  tlie  year  before,  1  >y  dint  of 
incredible  exertions  and  hardshins.  The  expedition  had  been 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Frederic  11.,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  of  Jlif?  lieutenant's.  AVe  will  now  see  what  Peirols 
says  at  the  nKjim  nt  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land  for  Provence : 

"I  have  seen  the  river  Jordan;  I  have  peen  the  sepulchre, 
and  I  return  thee  thanks,  thou  veritable  God  and  Lord  of 
lords,  for  having  shown  me  the  sacred  land  where  thou  wast 
boru;  this  si^ht  lias  filled  my  soul  with  sntibfaction."* 

"  I  now  asK  nothing  more  than  a  good  sea  and  good  winds,  a 
ipood  shin  and  eood  pilots,  that  I  may  speedily  return  to  Mar^ 
■eillee ;  henee  I  will  oid  adiea  to  Bar,  to  fit  Jean  d  ^xst^  aad 
to  iWoIi ;  to  Ihe  hosmtal,  the  temple  and  Ae  sea  ^  B^anC^ 
**TbeTatiaat  king  lUdiard  was  Mvriljr  replaeed  here;  on  a 

*  Baynoiurd,  vol.  iv.  p.  101.  Pieee  No.  K.  Strophes  l-<6. 

/I)  Pufllhim  JordtiialTlilft  HvMlBfla  NlQoiarfliTe^  nl  tetieMlebBi  ton; 

A  vij^.vtrsdleilli  qnlMMIllMrdelSMBr  Qnar  pai^  son  nc<t,  vos  tenon  a  nien ; 

bora  Qa'ieo  vi  aoUui  fAire  maa  Migramen 

Ne  ren  iMroet,  qw  ▼«§  plM  tm  d*osoii  L'  emperador,  don  as  sVn  Tai  ca mjaa, 

Qu*cl  Rancto  loc  on  iia«qM«Teramen  Qoo  ISm  to  gMW      traiMM  dt  I'alta. 
M'avctz  moslrat,  don  ai  mon  cor  jMuent 

uar  8*ieu  rra  en  Procnfta,  d'on  aS  ('0  Emporador.  Damfata  ns  aten  ; 

o  in  cliuaurian  Sarraaia  Johao.  E  uueg  e  lorn  plora  la  blanca  tort 

*  *  *         *  teToatr^aiglat«'«B|^lit«iv««l«n. 

(i)  BeUi  srnhrr  dion';,  ?!  fev^n^tK  a  moD  MBi  tto*f  tltPi  dgrf» 

Ben  gu&rdaraU  qui  futa  «inperaUura, 
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sudden  France  lost  its  ^acions  ting,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  the 
c:ood  Bei^iiiur  thej  recently  adorned.  Spain  too  had  a  hrave 
kiDg,  which  now  it  has  no  more;  Montferrat  mourns  the  loss 
of  its  good  marquis,  and  the  empire  that  of  its  valiant  emperor. 
And  1  know  nut  how  their  suece66oiiB  will  conduct  themgelves." 

"  Good  Lord  of  heaven  I  Wert  thou  to  follow  my  advice, 
ihon  wonldflt  eonsider  well  whom  thou  madeat  omporor)  whom 
ihoa  madeet  Idiigf  and  to  whom  thou  gayoel  towem  and  castles. 
7Xo  sooner  are  thej  in  power,  than  men  no  longer  make  any 
mount  of  thee,  and  I  have  seen  the  emperor  at  another  time 
awear  many  a  solemn  oath,  which  to-day  na  falsifies." 

"Emperor  (to  Damietta)!  Damietta  waits  for  yon;  the 
white  tower  weeps  by  day  and  night  demanding  back  your 
eaijle,  which  a  vidture  has  chased  away.  Tlie  eagle,  which 
euli'erB  itself  to  be  beaten  by  a  vulture,  is  verily  a  coward.  The 
glory  acquired  by  the  Soudan  is  a  dit^grace  to  you  ;  and  apart 
from  your  disgrace,  it  is  an  evil  for  us  ail ;  it  iti  a  prejudice  to 
our  authority. 

This  short  piece  contains  perhaps  more  energy,  viTacity  and 
noetic  warmin  than  any  other  of  those,  in  which  the  'muba- 
donrs  preachdl  the  cmsades,  and  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
are  not  difflcolt  to  be  accounted  for.  To  poets,  who,  like  th« 
Troubadours,  were  deficient  in  intellectual  resources  and  in 
acquirements,  the  somewhat  varied  development  of  a  vague  and 
general  idea,  like  that  of  the  cmsadep,  must  have  been  the 
most  difiicult  thing  in  tlie  world.  There  was  notliing,  not  even 
their  religious  belief,  but  what  was  in  certain  respects  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  development.  Scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceive a  language  more  powerful  and  consequently  more  poeti- 
cal than  the  simple  and  precise  formulas  of  their  creed,  they 
could  not  he  tempted  to  deviate  from  them  to  any  very  great 
extent 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  came  to  speak  of  the  reyerses, 

the  miscalculations,  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  tbe  cmsadeia, 
Hury  then  did  nothing  more  than  labor  in  the  field  of  historical 
sabre,  and  then  their  delineations  and  their  allusions  participate 
more  or  less  of  the  posifciye  interest  and  of  the  natural  variety 

of  their  snbjeets. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  piece  by  Peirols,  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  is  remarkable  for  an  accidental  peculiarity. 
It  ^ML^  ritten.  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  about  the  year 
1222.  It  ib,  1  believe,  the  only  piece  of  its  kind,  that  can  be 
mentioned  as  having  been  composed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween 1204,  the  epoch  of  the  crusade  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
forat,  and  the,  epoch  of  that  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
n.  During  this  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  south  of  France 
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had  liooii  the  theatre  oi  events,  which  had  vidlentlr  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Troubadours  from  the  affaiii*  of  tlie  East. 

These  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  holy  wars  had  learnt^  to 
their  surprise  and  at  their  own  expense,  the  real  nature  and  the 
causes  ot  these  wars,  for  which  tliey  had  before  scarcely  f uun  1 
enthnsiaBm  enoi^  in  their  ana  eonntry.  Ther  had  seen 
the  cnuadeB  againBt  the  AlbiffenaessiibBtltatedfortne  cmsadei 
a^inst  the  MnarahnanB,  which  thej  had  seconded  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  They  had  seen  the  population,  whether  hereCie 
or  not,  of  several  of  uieir  most  floonshing  towns  butchered  bj 
hordes  of  European  crusaders ;  they  had  witnessed  the  devasta- 
tion of  their  fields,  the  burning  or  the  demolisbment  of  th<^ 
castles,  which  had  so  lonpf  beon  the  places  of  their  chief  deMirht; 
they  liii'l  witnessed  the  massacre,  the  exile  and  the  spoliation 
of  the  liower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  of  those  courteous, 
polished  seigniors,  who  had  been  at  once  their  rivals  and  their 
patrons.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  desolation  of  these 
disorders,  they  did  nut  cease  to  sin^ ;  but  what  a  change  in  the 
tone,  in  the  character  and  in  the  subject  of  their  songs ! 

In  the  horrible  crisis  of  this  long  stru^le  between  their 
ecdestastieal  and  political  chiefs,  they  had  energetically  qb» 
nonsed  the  canse  oi  the  latter,  ana  the  poetry  of  the  Ptoven^ala 
nad  for  a  long  time  been  nothing  more  than  a  dolorona  concert 
of  complaints  and  imperfections  against  the  clergy. 

After  the  energy  ot  the  Provencals,  roused  by  these  miafor- 
tunes,  had  Rnccceacd  in  removing  for  a  moment  the  scourge  of 
these  crnsades  from  their  conntrv,  and  when  the  tide  of  crusaders 
could  aL':iLiu  resume  its  natural  course  toward  the  countries 
of  the  ^[u^f^nlnifins,  the  Troubadours  were  no  longer  socager  tv» 
increase  this  tide,  or  to  contribute  to  its  rapidity.  Their 
religious  enthusiasm  had  become,  as  it  were,  isolatctf  from  the 
church  and  turned  against  it.  llieir  poetic  enthusiaj^m  itself 
had  received  some  severe  shocks  from  the  dioafsters,  which  had 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  Sonth. 

We  have  bnt  few  Provencal  songs  on  the  crosades  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  IL ;  and  those  we  have  are  ezdnsivelj 
by  Trottbad<airs,  who  were  particolarly  devoted  to  Frederic^ 
who  preached  his  crusade  in  his  personal  interest  and  bj  no 
means  in  the  general  interest  of  Cnristianitv  and  of  the  church. 
Tliese  songs  are  yet  elegant  and  correct,  as  far  as  the  diction  and 
versification  is  concerned,  but  still  they  arc,  at  bottom,  nothing 
more  than  slightly  varied  repetitions  of  those  which  preoede^d 
them.  They  are  distinguished  from  them  only  by  their  traits 
of  satire,  directly  aimea  against  the  clergy. 

"The  world,  to  B[)eak  the  truth,  has  grievously  degenerated 
in  jjoiiit  of  merit,"  bays  ITolq^uet  de  Komans ;  "  and  Uie  clerks, 
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who  ought  to  uphold  the  good,  are  the  wont  of  alL  They  love 
war  more  thaa  peace ;  each  pleaenre  do  they  &id  in  malioe 
and  in  ein.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  biMn  a  follower  of 
the  fiiat  cmsadog ;  bat  nearly  eveiTthiiig  1  lee  in  this  one^  di8> 

pleases  me."* 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  cnuade  of  Thibaut,  the  count  of 
Champazue  and  kiuff  of  Navarre,  which  took  place  between 
1232  and  1236.  Thioaut  liimsclf  composed  several  pieces  on 
this  expedition,  which  are  in  French,  iuuonf^  tlie  oldest  or  the 
oldest  of  the  kind.  But  the  Troubadours  of  tlie  South  were  not 
inspired  by  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  waked  up  from 
their  iIldil^e^ence  for  a  single  moment,  uuLil  the  announcement 
of  the  cru&ades  of  St.  Louis,  to  which  the  personal  character  of 
the  monarch  gave  an  intereet  of  a  partioalar  description.  On 
the  wioaa  incidents  of  these  ezj^editions,  inehiding  the  death 
of  St  Louis,  which  formed  their  catastrophoy  there  are  yd 
extant  a  dosen  pieces  by  different  TronbadonrSi  most  of  whom 
are  quite  obscure. 

These  pieces  exhibit  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  tone  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  which  the  crusades  of  Hichard  and  of  Philip 
Augustus  had  inspired  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  before. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  lamentations  over  the  repugnance, 
which  the  men  of  the  feudal  and  chivalric  order  at  that  time 
manifested  for  this  sort  of  expeditions ;  and  these  lamentations, 
which  were  in  general  as  insipid  as  they  were  true,  attested 
the  rapid  decadence  of  Froyengal  poetry  and  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  former  seal  in  fkTor  of  llie  cmaades. 

*^  The  knights,  who  died  in  Syiia»  ha^e  bronght  ns  into  great 
affliction,'^  says  Lanfinmc  Oi^la,t  "  and  the  harm  would  be  still 
greater,  if  Gkid  had  not  receiyed  them  into  his  company.  But 
as  for  the  che^alieis  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  I  do  not  see  them 
very  ardent  to  recover  the  sacred  heritage.  Oh  chevaliers  !  je 
are  afraid  of  death.  If  the  Turks  abandoned  tlieir  banner,  they 
would  find  multitudes  of  champions  to  pursue  tliem :  but,  firmly 
planted  at  their  posts,  they  find  hut  few  assailants.'* 

^'  There  are  many  men,''  says  Raymond  Gbiucelm  of  Beziers. 

•Baynouwd,  voLIv.p.  US.  Place  Ho.  XX  lililNffh*. 

Turnat/      on  paur  d*;-  viilnr  Qae  miVm  annn  ^nerra  que  patjs, 

Lo  segles,  qui  ver  en  vol  dir,  Tan  Inr  plAv  ni*i«M  «  p«oo»U ; 

E'l  clergue  son  Ja  li  peior  Per  qa'al  f— 


Qae  d^^ran  !n<^  hen  m&nteak,  M*en  vnlria  emer  passat 

E  ua  ua      uaatge  Qa'el  mam  do  <|Q*a  vej  mk  dmgl\»>tM»—Ed. 

t  Raynoaard,  vol.     p.  345. 

Grans  en  \o  dola  e  mafor  far*  anats  At !  caTaDier,  area  de  mort  paon ! 


Dels  cavuUierH  qui  t<on  mort  eii  SoiiA,  Eu  crci  qa'IU  Turc  fugi»8on  i\o  la'nseSngn*, 
Bi  ooUs  agues  diean  prett  en  compaioignift ;  O  fowoa  ten  com  li  eerf  en  Bardemgoa 


IEM  mIb  de  aal  no  vey  ffair^eneouli        Qa'fl  trotalis  •  pvo  da  MMsdors  ; 
iMMiBlMMIltetl, 
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0(16  of  tilo  iihmI  Indiff^ftMtft  IVonbBdottiv^  fKfm  whMn  ui^rfiiiB^ 
has  omne  down  to  im,  there  tie  miay  men,  who  pretended  to 
t>e  about  to  entetr  on  tiie  ea^peditkm,  but  irhobedfeaUj  net  Ae 
least  denie.  EzetMes  ere  not  wanting  to  them.  I  onnot  go 
without  a  n^ral  pay,  aajs  one ;  and  I  am  sicky  another  ;  had  I 
no  children,  notnfnff  could  keep  me  here,  aeeuree  a  third."* 

Hie  death  of  St.  Loin's  eTen,  although  it  filled  all  France  with 
mef,  did  not  inspire  anything  more  poetical  than  thift.  The 
leapt  iTisij)id  of  the  three  pieces  which  we  hare  on  thia  erent, 
conBibtB  of  a  lonff  and  stupid  iinjiiLcatiou  against  the  cler^jr. 
"  Accursed  be  Alexaiulria  !  cursed  be  the  clergy,  curFe(]  he  tfie 
Turks  !"  exclaims  the  author,  not  knowing  what  he  should  say 
further,  and  all  this  ends  at  last  in  groans  and  lamentations  over 
the  loM  of  all  ooni^to8]r  and  chiyalry.  The  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
yen^B  was  auMhr  in  a  wone  atate  eren  'than  tneir  ehiTaliy, 
when  it  prodnoed  tbin^  fike  theae. 

Tbe  omyFhyven^  piece  relative  to  the  ernaadeaof  Bt  Lovia, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  in  this  survey,  is  somewhel 
anterior  to  those,  to  which  I  hare  jnst  alladed.  It  must  have 
been  composed  toward  the  year  1266,  four  ^ears  before  the 
death  of  St.  Louis,  and  tlie  events  to  which  it  prineipnlljr  le- 
lates,  arc  of  the  year  li^G5. 

This  year  was  one  of  sinj^iilar  disaster  to  the  Christians  of 
Syria.  The  famous  Bibars,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  Malek  Daher,  had  gained  great  advanta^ 
over  them ;  he  had  defeated  their  Tartar,  Armenian  and  Persian 
auxiliaries.  He  had  taken  in  the  first  place  the  city  of 
Ceesarea  and  then  tile  castle  of  Arsouf,  two  places  which  St 
Iionis  had  fortified  willi  the  ntmost  care  during  hfa  sojonm  in 
Palestine.  And  Bibars^  elated  bj  these  victories,  was  whdlj 
intent  on  «dning  fresh  laurels  \  he  menaced  the  Christian  towns 
of  SjriBy  lul  of  wnicb  trembled,  considering  themselTeB  idieadtf 
lost. 

At  this  same  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  considering  the 

perilous  condition  of  the  Holy  Land,  ordered  the  preachmg  of 
a  crusade  against  a nfroi,  the  natural  son  of  Frederic  XL,  who 
at  the  death  of  his  father  had  made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  which  they  had  given  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  Bt.  Louis.   It  was  with  his  head  filled  and  troubled 

*  BtynOttiri,  Vd.  IV-  ?•  l^''-    P'-'ce  No.  XXTY.    Ptrophp  3. 

Mm  trop  d'omea  son  qa'ena  fu  lemblAliM 
Qae  passaran,  e  ffe«  non  mi  deifre  ; 
T>on  ae  Mbran  del  pas^nr  escondfre 
Oanren  d'aqnelhs,  ediran  sen  duptanst: 
lea  passe ra,  sl'l  aonts  del  rey  agnea; 
L'aoire  dinn :  len  lo  ray  beiuiiana ; 
LPa«fe«  Ana:  8*l0«  non  agMs  •ra&s. 
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hj  an  these  events,  tluit  a  Froren^al  templai',  whose  name  is 
Qnknown,  eomDOsed  the  following  piece : 

Sorrow  ana  anger  have  taken  possession  of  mysonl,  and 
tiiegr  very  nearly  kill  me.  We  £all  beneath  tlie  bnrden  of  that 
very  cross,  which  we  had  assnmed  in  honor  of  him,  who  was 
attached  to  it.  No  cross  nor  law  avails  iis  any  longer  np^amst 
these  accursed  traitors  of  Turks.  It  appears  on  t1ie  oontrarv, 
and  every  man  can  clearlj  see  it,  that  God  sustains  them  to  our 
misfortune."* 

** They've  conquered  Cfesarea  at  the  outset  and  taken  the 
6tron  !_';  castle  of  Arsonf  by  aesault.  Lord  God  t  what  will  be- 
come uf  BO  many  knights,  6o  many  squires,  so  many  commoners, 
who  were  within  the  walk  of  Arsonf  I  Alas !  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  has  ahready  lost  so  many  of  its  sons,  that  its  power  is 
fiulen  forever.'' 

*^And  believe  nut  that  tliev  imagine  to  have  accomplish 
enough,  these  cursed  Turks !  I'hey  hare  sworn  most  solemnly, 
that  they'll  not  leave  a  single  man  in  all  those  places  who  bo 
lieves  in  Christ;  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  tney  say  they'll 
make  a  mahoTnary.  Very  well!  If  God,  to  whom  all  this 
should  be  displeasing,  gives  his  consent  to  it  and  finds  it  good, 
we  too  must  be  content." 

"He  therefore  is  a  fool  who  seeks  to  quarrel  with  the  Turks, 
when  Jesus  Christ  allows  them  every thinpf.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  they  have  vanquished  Franks,  Tartars,  Armenians 
and  Persians,  and  that  they  daily  fight  us  here,  us  Templars  ? 
God,  who  was  formerly  awake,  is  now  asleep:  Mahomet  exerta 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  makes  his  servant  Malek 
Daher  work." 

The  Pope  is  lavish  of  his  indulgences  to  those  of  Aries  and 
Prance  agamst  th  c  Germans ;  bnt  he  is  stingy  of  them  here  with 
ns.  What  say  I  ?  Our  crosses  are  exchanged  for  the  crosses  of 
tonmaments,  and  the  war  of  outra-mar  for  that  of  Lombardy ; 

•  ]i«jiioiiMd,vol.iv.p.lSL  TtoMZXn.  «Btfi«. 

(1.)  Ira  e  dolor  s'cs  dins  mon  cnr  as^oza.  Que  dina  loa  mnre  d'A^sur  ftTlftf 

Bi  qn'a  p«r  pftoc  no  m'Mci  demaaet,  AIUmI  lo  regne  deSuria 

Qnur  BM  nwt  jou  U  erotx  qa'arlMB  N'ft  tant  perdot  qae,  qui  n  vol  ^  lo 

preza  vrr, 

En  la  bonor  d'aiaselli  qa'en  crotz  fog  Per       temps  soau  n'ea  mermati  de 


Qae  crota  nileynonsTalninstraia 
CoDtraMn  fels  Tnrez  qae  ueua  (ft.)  Ia»  papa  tk  de  perdon  ^va  largaen 
mi\l(3ia,  Contr  Alanians  ab  Arlt.-s  o  Fraricen; 

Ans  en  ocmblaQa,  segon  qo'hom  pot       £  Haimeat  noemoitran  |(ran  oobe^za, 
veaer,  Qur  noaino  erots  van  p«r  onIb  do 

Qa'ndandonooloovoldionaaiMilaiMr.  tome^. 


F  qui  vol  ranijiir  romania 
J.)  Al  Comenwir  an  CeKaria  conqueza,  Per  la  pnerra  de  Lonibardia, 

S*l  f<»t  casleUi  d'Aaaor  Der  foraa  pres. 
At  t  oaBhordSevi  o  ^ou  vio  an  prow 
Tmi  oonUor,  ttft  rtrvw,  Ha  b«mi 


Noetrea  leffatz,  don  ieu  voa  dio  per  rer 
Qo'oli  vnoni  oea  olpohton  por  ovir. 
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nay,  I  tell  yon  f<Hr  a  traih,  we  have  legate  who  Tend  GU)d  and 
indulgences  for  money." 

"Seigniors  of  France,  let  Lomhardy  alono  ;  Alexandria  lias 
done  you  greater  harm  tlian  Lombardy ; — it  wa.s  nt  Alcxantlria 
that  you  were  vaiKjuii^hed  by  the  Turkfl^  iiiade  prifionera,  aod 
compelled  to  pay  your  ransom." 

Language  of  uiis  description,  in  which  the  chagrin  of  a  ^^at 
disappointment  appears  already  to  assume  a  tiucture  of  irony 
and  of  religions  akepticifim,  indioatea  eleailj  enongh  that  the 
time  of  the  eraaadei  waa  over,  and  that  if  St  Lonis  went  to 
HaaaoQia  to  be  made  prisoner,  and  afterward  to  Africa  to  die, 
it  waa  not  from  a  want  of  indications  which  ought  to  have  made 
him  anticipate  lome  iaene  of  this  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  LyjUUAI.  FOSIBT  OF  TBB  TBODBADOVBfl* 
Y.—PIBOSS  a£LATIN6  TO  THJB  GftUSADXS. 
WAB8  AGAINST  THE  ARABS  OF  6FAIK. 

The  crusades  were  a  general  movement  of  GhristiaDitj  ajsrainst 
IdamiBin.  It  was  therefore  impofleible  that  the  Arabs  of  Spaiii, 
who  were  so  near  the  centre  oT  this  morement,  shoiild  not  naye 
been  affected  by  it  more  or  less,  shonld  not  hare  had  their 
share  of  the  hnrrieane  which  swept  against  their  brethren  of 
the  East. 

All  the  relations  snbsistinnr  between  the  Andalusian  Arabs 
and  the  Christian  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  were 
founded  on  such  powcrfTil  antecedents,  they  were  to  such  an 
extent  the  result  of  time  and  necessity,  that  the  crusades  theni- 
Bclves  could  not  produce  any  essential  change  in  them ;  and  those 
pious  expeditious  rather  followed,  than  determined,  the  impul- 
sions which  had  already  been  given  lon£  before  them. 

For  three  entire  centoiies  (from  7lS  till  1019)  the  popoli^ 
tions  of  the  south  of  France  nad  been  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
terrible  stmggle  against  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia ;  they  had 
divided  with  uie  Spaniards  of  the  northwest  of  the  Peninsnla 
the  glorious  task  of  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Islamism,  and 
of  driving  it  back  to  that  coast  of  Africa  from  whence  it  had 
first  planted  its  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  But  from  the  year 
1020  these  same  populations  had  ceased  to  be  directly  interested 
in  tlie  enterprises  of  the  Arabs ;  and  in  the  wars  against  them 
they  only  interfered  aocideatally,  and  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
Spanish  populations. 

From  this  moment  the  commercial  and  business  connections, 
which  had  commenced  long  before  this  time,  between  Mussul- 
man Spain  and  the  sonth  of  Fteoe,  were  mdnally  mnltiplied 
and  eonsolidated ;  and  there  is  everf  incuoation,  that  at  the 
beg;inning  of  the  twelfth  ccTitury  thoy  had  already  become 
pret^  genoiUjr  establubed  and  diversifiefL  Kearlj  all  the 
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tnceB  of  that  reli^ons  honor  whidi  the  two  eoimtries  had  felt 
for  each  other,  amid  the  intemit^  of  thdr  earlier  stmgglee,  had 

now  disapj^eared.  The  superiority  of  the  Arabs  in  an  the  arts 
of  eivilization  was  gcnerallj  pereeiTed  by  the  higher  claaeea  oi 
society  in  the  South.  Thej  were  admir^ ;  they  were  adopted 
as  models ;  and  this  propensity  in  their  favor  waa  general^ 
yielded  to  witliont  any  repugnance. 

Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  t]ie  Arabs  of  Spain 
were  in  general  not  gnilty  of  the  same  injustice  toward  the 
former  as  those  in  Syna.  !rhey  did  not  occupy  the  laud  where 
Jesus  Christ  wiki  burn ;  they  exercised  no  dominion  over  the 
banks  of  Jordan  j  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, nor  had  they  ever  profaned  it.  This  was  a  sort  of  merit 
for  which  the  TroubadoniB  eagerly  gaye  them  credit,  even  in 
the  heat  of  their  excileocBt  for  the  ervsadea;  and  there  is  one 
of  these  Tirotibadoiim  who  goes  even  so  fiur  aa  not  to  be  willing  to 
exem|)t  the  Bpaniaida  ftmn  the  duty  ct  joining  in  the  erasMes 
of  Syria,  in  consideration  of  their  wars  against  the  MnssoliiiaiiSi 
tiieir  neighbom:  ^For,"  says  he,  ^  although  tiiej  are  wicked 
Saracens,  they  are  still  not  those  who  have  demoHshad  the 
sacred  tomb  of  Jesns  Christ." 

From  all  these  circnmstances,  we  ]^prceivc  that  the  pm?nde8 
against  the  Arabs  of  Spain  could  neitiier  be  so  animated  nor 
so  frequent  as  those  ni^ainst  their  brethren  in  Syria.  More 
than  this  :  there  was,  properly  speaking,  not  one  cruBade 
against  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  the  JPeninsula,  in  which 
some  oppressed  Mussuhnan  party,  which  at  the  moment  fonnd 
its  inter«rts  identified  witii  those  of  the  GhfkliaBa,  di^ 
as  the  ally  of  the  ktter  against  ihum  yery  eoo^neron ;  sod  the 
cmkI  ^oaef  of  the  orassdem  eomsisted  m  ssiimg  the  ooeasiaDS 
nr.  sa^  aUiaaees. 

The  first  expedition  vttdertakenaiidertbaiiaaie  of  a  crusade, 
against  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  eommnda  exactly  with  the 
crusade  of  St.  Bernard,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
entered  into  the  general  plan  of  the  latter,  aa  its  acccs?orY. 
This  wa?  tJio  cpoeh  oi'  a  great  political  crisis  in  the  Peninsuia. 

The  AlVit'rtii  cliief^*,  "who,  under  the  name  of  AlmoraTides, 
had  ruled  for  nearly  a  century  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  were  at 
that  time  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  authority  over  these 
countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  they  were  asgaiied 
by  a  new  party,  by  that  of  the  Almohades ;  and  in  the  Penin- 
eala  by  the  Arabs  of  Aadalnsia,  'irfao^  hayug  been  opprssesd 
and  disoantenlad  hr  a  kog  time^  were  now  teydtiag  ott  ifwmj 
dde     ^e  purpose  of  raooyifiag  their  indepeadsnes^ 

The  Chrisoaa  chie6  of  Spain,  seeing  their  adyarsariea  at  yait- 
anoe  with  aaeh  othsTi  Ngaraed  the  moaaaiit  as  a  piopitionaoiia 
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to  agffrandijse  themselveg  at  their  expt  use.  With  a  view  to 
tliie,  they  organized  a  league,  of  which  the  kin^  of  Castile, 
Alph(»iis«j  ViL,  was  elected  chief,  with  the  title  of  Kmpeior;  and 
this  league  colluded,  or  pretended  to  collude,  with  the  Almora- 
yides,  who,  in  the  de^rate  condition  of  their  aflaira,  had  no 
loneer  anj  othar  cdidoe  of  eoqpe^entB. 

All  the  Bouller  jpowm  of  the  ooaito  of  the  Mediterraiiean, 
Italian  ea  weU  aa  rnvwn^  entered  into  this  league,  in  whidi 
they  ifwe  expeoted  to  act  in  concert  with  the  count  of  Baroe* 
lona.  Tho  seignior  of  Marseilles,  William  de  Baux,  William 
VL  of  Montpellier)  and  the  celebrated  Tisoonntesa  £rmeii- 

farde  of  Narbonne,  are  those  of  the  nobles  of  the  South  whom 
istory  designates  as  having  figured  most  actively  in  this  ati'air. 
TliL-re  is  no  doubt,  but  that  among  the  motives  from  whi(!b  this 
episode  of  a  crasade  was  undertaken,  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  of  industry  were  not  without  their  influence.  It  aUo  ap* 
pears  that  the  nobles  of  the  interior  of  the  country  did  nut  par- 
ticipate in  it ;  many  of  them  having,  indeed,  already  enlisted  in 
the  contemporary  <arasade  ef  Raymond  Y. 

It  is  not  my  put  to  oeeapy  myself  with  the  military  and  politl> 
eal  leanltB)  eitaer  ef  lUe  fiiet  ornaade  egeinetihe  MwsiilmMM  of 
Spain,  orofthose  that  aveoeeded  it  My  taak  is  limited  to  the  in^ 
aidfj,  what  pert  the  Freyen^l  Troubadours  took  in  these  expedi* 
turns ;  and  they  took  pert  in  ell  of  them.  They  snng  and  preaehed 
them  all  with  the  samie  leal  aa  Ihey  did  those  of  Syria,  and 
generally  even  with  a  greater  degree  of  talent  and  success. 

It  is  not,  however,  solel  y  on  account  of  their  liii^'ber  or  lower 
literary  merit,  that  tho  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  on  the 
crusades  of  fepaiji  are  entitled  to  some  attention :  it  is  also, 
and  quite  as  much,  on  account  of  the  liints  which  they  contain 
in  regard  to  the  relations  bubsistiiig  between  the  south  ol  France 
and  Spain,  both  Muflsnlman  and  Christian,  at  the  epoch  of  their 
ori^.  liiis  Mng  imdeiBtood,  I  new  vetom  to  the  emsede 
«f  Alphonse  YIL 

Xaxeabma  is  the  onljr  Ilnmbadonr  who  is  known  to  heye 
snng  of  it.  There  are  yet  extent  two  pieces  by  him  relatiye  to 
it,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  and  the  oweurity  of  many 
of  the  details,  are  nevertheleai  still  curious  enough. 

The  first  is  an  exhortation,  a  sort  of  poetic  predication,  des- 
tined to  be  sun?  in  public,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rouFin^  the 
imagination  of  individuals  and  masses  to  the  imjiortance  of  the 
grand  enterprise  projected  a^i^ainst  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia. 
Tiie  predicatiou  in  question  exhibits  only  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
seems  to  liave  been  primitively  destined  to  be  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  ;  for  the  author  always  designates  Spain 
as  the  country  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  moment  ne  is 
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BQppoBed  to  be  speakiiig.  The  meet  probable  suppositioiL  kp 
that  the  piece  was  Bnn^  on  both  lidee  of  the  Pjreneee. 

llie  poem  ia  eeaentiallj  religions,  but  yet  the  spirit  of  the 
Troubadours  makes  itself  felt  Lt  i  e  and  there  bj  some  outbiursts 
of  admiration  or  of  sympathetio  indolence  for  the  ideas  and 
the  manners  of  chivalry.  The  war  against  the  infidels  is  niTa- 
tically  represented  as  a  sort  of  piscina  or  spiritual  lavatory,  to 
wliich  each  Christian  is  invited  to  hasten,  in  order  to  purify 
himself  from  his  sins ;  and  as  the  temi  lavador  (iavatan/)  re- 
curs at  a  certain  fixed  place  in  every  couplet,  the  piece  has  from 
that  circumstance  also  assumed  the  title  of  Lavador.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Provencal  traditions  it  was  quite  ceitjbrated  among 
the  compoaitious  of  the  Troubadours.  I  do  not  intend  either 
to  justify  or  to  explain  this  celebrilr.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
peoe  is  the  most  aacieiit  one  of  its  kmd,  and  as  there  is  every 
ap]gearaiice  of  its  having  served  as  the  model  for  several  of  those 
whidi  were  afterward  eomposed  for  the  crusades  of  Syria;  as, 
moreover,  it  contains  express  indications  of  the  influence, 
which  the  revolutions  of  Mahometan  Bpain  were  at  that  time 
still  exercising  over  the  south  of  France,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
endeavor  to  give  an  anal3'B!s  of  it.  I  shall  translate  it  as  closely 
as  possible,  at  the  inevitable  risk  of  frequently  becoming 
Btruiiire  and  stiff;  and  I  must  notice  in  the  first  place,  tliat  with 
an  uddity,  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  the  piet  e  commences  with 
a  Latin  vereu  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  for- 
mula from  the  liturgy. 

Pax  in  tumUne  Domini,  Marcabrus  composed  this  song, 
the  verse  and  mnsic  botibu  Hear  what  he  says:  The  Lord,,  the 
king  of  heaven,  has  in  his  mercy  opened  nnto  us,  quite  near  aH 
hand,  a  lavatory,  the  like  of  which  dees  not  eodst  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  nor  even  beyond  it,  along  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat* 
We  ought  all  in  obedience  to  reason,  to  purify  ourselves 
both  evening  and  morning.  Let  him  therefore,  who  desires  to 
cleanse  himself,  wliile  he  has  life  and  strength,  hasten  to  the 
sacred  lavatory,  which  is  the  source  of  our  health.  Woe  be  to 
us,  if  we  die  before  availing  ourselves  of  tliis  advantage  !  Isa 
below,  in  the  ab}  t»s,  si i ail  be  assigned  to  us  our  abode  eternal, 
by  the  powers  on  high  !*' 

**  Avarice  and  perfidy  have  banished  pleasure  and  youth 
from  the  world.  Ah  I  what  a  sad  spectacle,  to  see  each  coveting 
the  things,  the  gain  of  which  will  be  a  hell  to  him,  unless,  before 
dosing  forever  eye  and  month,  he  hasten  to  the  samd  lava- 
tdvt  Hang^tj  and  stern  as  ne  mav  be,  still  every  one  will 
fina  one  stronger  than  himif^lf  In  deatn." 

^  The  Lord,  who  Imows  whatever  i&  whatever  was  and  shall 
be^  doth  promise  ns  his  recompense  by  the  voice  «f  the  em- 
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peror  (of  SpainV   Know  je  what  splendor  will  be  awaiting 

those,  who  shall  cleanse  themselves  in  the  lavatory,  who  shau 
avenge  God  for  the  insults  which  the  pa^-ans  of  Arabia  have 
oflV-reci  Iiim  ?  Their  splendor  shall  excel  that  of  the  star, 
which  guides  the  mariner." 

"  Tlie  dog-race  of  the  Prophet,  the  traitorous  followers  of  the 
grand  impostor  are  so  abundant  here  (on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tainsV  that  there  id  no  one  left  to  honor  the  true  God.  Let  us 
expel  them  bjr  virtue  of  the  eacred  lavatory ;  guided  by  Jesua 
Ghnsty  let  us  driTe  iMUsk  these  catiAi  who  iSeHeve  in  witchcraft 
and  in  augDries*** 

*^  Let  cowards  and  debauchees,  reTelling  in  drunkenness  and 
meny  bontB,  remain  in  their  pollution  t  Qod  only  wants  the 
brave  and  courteous  at  his  lavatory."   .   .  . 

"  Tlie  marquis  and  those  of  tlieleinplc  fire  alrefidy  sustaining 
bravely,  here  in  Spain,  the  weight  and  strain  ot  pagan  in- 
solence ;  and  Jesus  Christ  pours  on  them  from  his  lavatory  the 
blessings,  which  will  be  denied  to  those  base  novices  in  prowess, 
who  have  no  heart  for  joy  or  d^porty^ 

If  Marcabrug  was  nut  already  in  Spain  at  the  time  when  he 
composed  this  piece,  he  went  there  immediately  alter.  He  tiien 
wrote  a  second  piece  on  the  same  snbjec^  in  wmch  he  addresses 
himself  directly  to  Alphonse  YIL  himself,  whom  he  honors  with 
the  epithet  of  emperor.  Though  less  Pushed  and  less  elaborate 
in  pomt  of  metrical  construction,  this  second  piece  is  neTertfae- 
less  more  interesting  than  the  first.  It  contains  several  very 
direct  allusions  to  the  event  which  constitutes  its  subject,  nnd 
to  the  general  relation?  between  tlie  south  of  France  and  S])ain. 
Unfortunately  thcbe  allusions  are  fo  concise  and  couched  in 
terms  so  general  and  metaphorical,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  I  will  nevertheless  sub- 
join some  of  the  more  iiiLelliffible  passagets  of  the  piece  : 

**  Emperor,  I  know  now  from  experience  how  Jfi^. 
prowess  is  inereasinjif.  I  did  make  haste  to  come  and  Fm  rejoiced 
to  see  yon  nonrisned  witli  joy,  rising  in  glory,  blooming  in 
youth  and  courtesy."  f 

Since  the  Son  of  God  calls  on  yon  to  avenge  him  on  the 
race  of  Pharaoh,  rejoice  in  it." 

And  if  those  m>m  beyond  the  d^es  do  not  bestir  them- 


t  Raynonard,  Vol.  ir.  p.  129.   Piiet  ZZI.  tBtlre. 

Etnpermin,  p«r  mi  mesek,  Pali  lo  tUs  ^  di«a  tos  somo 

8«i,  qoABtTfMlrftpmmenIi,  0«*d  irtngeii  M  ttu  Panto, 

No  m  sai  jo'^  tardftts  del  ve&ir,  Ben  vo:^  in  (!evet2  csbaudir  ; 

Qae  Joli  vo«  pais  e  presTot  creis,  Contra  in  portz  faillon  li  baro, 

E  Jovens  Tot  ton  bond  %  frtit  LI  plus  do  condvich  e  de  do, 
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mItMi  6itih«r  for  Spiin  or  for  the  Sepnkfare,  it  booomoo  joiir 
port  to  assume  the  task,  to  expel  the  MnMMti%  and  to  humuiate 
thoir  prido;  mdQod  will  bo  with  yon  «t  tbo  dodwm  mo- 
ment. 

The  Abnoravides  are  wholly  deetitoto  oi  bqccoF)  by  reason 
of  tlie  treachery  of  the  peifi^nifjrs  from  hoyond  the  mountains, 
who  have  set  to  work  to  hatch  a  certnin  plot  of  envy  and 
iniquity.  Yet  earli  i>f  them  ia  flattering  himself  that  he  will 
1^  ahsolved,  at  the  hour  uf  dt  ath,  fromhiB  part  of  tlie  work." 

**Let  UB  then  leave  thuoe  Iruui  the  other  side  the  mountains 
to  their  own  diidionor;  those  barons  who  love  the  ease  and 
blandiflhinoiiti  «tf  lifo,  eoft  boda  and  oomfbrtable  sleep  *,  and  let 
mt  <»n  thiB  dde^  reaponding  to  the  eall  of  God,  rooon^nar  |^ 
riondy  bia  honor  aqd  bia  land/' 

Xoay  reioioe  ^eatlj  aaaong  themaelTes,  these  men,  in  their 
diahoiior»  who  exempt  themselves  from  the  holy  pilgrimage ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  day  will  come,  when  they 
muBt  leave  their  castles ;  hnt  they  will  lear#  tiiem  with  thoir 
feet  in  front,  their  head  behind  them." 

"  J.et  but  the  count  of  Barct  luiiii  ]>ersist  in  his  resolve,  to- 
geth« T  with  the  kin^^s  of  Portugal  aiul  of  Navarre,  and  soon  we'll 
march  ahead  to  pitch  our  tents  beueath  the  waiisi  ol"  imperial 
Toledo,  and  destroy  the  pagans,  who  defend  it.'* 

In  spite  of  thu  bauglity  assurance  of  tiie  Tkoabadoor.  the 
aneoem  of  the  cnuade  ^  Alphonse  VHwia  bat  a  partial  one 
and  far  from  being  decisire.  The  AlmohadeS}  who  had  Tan- 
qniahed  the  Almoravides  in  Afiiea,  established  their  power 
eyeiywhere  in  place  of  the  latter,  in  the  Penmsnla  aa  else- 
wherO)  and  it  was  this  new  dynasty  of  conquerors,  with  which 
from  that  time  the  Christians  of  Spain  were  to  continue  the 
contest.  The  Btniggle  lasted  from  1150  to  1212,  when  it  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  tlie  latter  in  the  plains  of  Toloza. 
But  during  this  interval  of  sixty-two  years  the  Ahuuhades 
gaiacii  several  victories  over  the  chiefs  of  Christian  Spain,  at 
which  all  Europe  had  occasion  to  be  alarmed.  The  £rst  was 
that  which  fhey  won  at  Andujar  in  1157.  The  kinff  of  Qastile, 
Alphenso  VIL,  died  in  the  aame  TaaTi  and  hia  jsath  waa  a 
greater  calamity  to  Spain  than  a  defeat 

Anumg  the  pieeea  of  Peter  of  Anyetipe,  these  is  one  which 
makes  aUnsion  to  theee  different  events  and  also  to  I  know  not 
what  project  of  an  e:i^edition  a^nat  Africa ;  a  project  in  re- 
gard to  which  hiptory  is  silent.  Tlie  piece  must  undoubtedly 
be  ranked  among  those  which  have  reference  to  the  ernsades, 
but  everything  in  it  is  too  vague  and  too  concise  to  be  poetical, 
and  I  consider  it  useless  to  dwell  on  it  Tlie  course  of  the 
eyeuta  introduces  us  to  others  oi  greater  interest 
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Yacoub  Almaimr  having  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Almo- 
hadee  in  1184,  it  was  not  long  before  he  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards.  Having  arrived  in 
Spain  with  an  immense  force  in  1105,  lie  marched  at^ainst 
Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  and  gained  over  him  t  vo  suc- 
cessive victories,  the  tii'st  of  which,  that  of  Alarcos,  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  most  glorious  the  Mussuinjans  liad  ever 
won  over  tlic  Christians.  Ihis  latter  event  is  one  of  those,  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Troubadonrs  links  itself  in  quite  a 
peculiar  mattner  to  tiuit  of  the  cruadee  of  Spain.  The  ancient 
f  foyen^al  biographer  of  Folonet  de  HaraeilieB  oontainB  a  pee* 
Mge  of  ^reat  interait  with  refereaoe  to  ^e  consequences  of  ti^ 
battle  ot  Alaroos  j  and  I  propoee  to  translate  the  whole  of  it. 

Wlien  good  king  A}p£M>iifle  of  Oasdle  had  been  discomfited 
by  the  king  of  Morocco,  whose  name  was  Miramolin,  and  when 
tne  latter  liiid  taken  Calatrava,  Salvaterra  and  the  eastle  of 
Touina,  there  was  great  sadnef^s  and  distress  tlnongliout  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  amon^  ail  tlie  noble  people,  who  were  in- 
formed of  it,  by  reason  ot  the  dislionor,  which  it  broiiffht  on 
Christendom,  and  of  the  damage  which  the  king  sustained,  who 
had  lost  much  territory  by  it ;  and  the  men  of  Miramolin 
entered  often  into  his  Ungcbm  and  made  great  havoc  in  it** 

^  Then  good  King  Alphonse  sent  biB  measengem  to  the  pope, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  induce  the  barons  of  France  and 
England,  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  count  of  Tonlonse  to 
succor  him." 

Don  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  had  at  that  time  not  yet  entered  the  order  of 
Ctteaux.  He  made  a  prezicansn.  in  order  to  exhort  the 
barons  and  nobles  to  help  the  good  king  of  Castile,  showing, 
them  the  honor,  that  would  accrue  to  tliem  if  they  brought 
such  succor  to  the  king,  and  the  pardon  which  they  would  re- 
ceive from  God  for  it."  * 

The  piece  here  designated  by  the  biographer  is  yet  extant 
it  is  cnrions  in  a  histoneal  pdnt  of  viewi  b«ng  the  only  moniK 
ment  now  remaining  of  an  attempt  at  a  cmsade  of  which  la^- 
tory  makes  hardly  any  mention,  and  which  waa  not  attended 
with  any  known  result. 

In  respect  to  poetical  merit,  the  piece  is  not  destitute  itL 
It  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common-places  of  Christian  be- 
lief aTid  piety,  -wlneh  conFtitnte  the  crrmmdwork  of  nearly  all 
of  them,  are  reiKkiod  v:\\\i  most  elegance  and  sprightliness 
but  ptill  it  is  not  free  from  traces  of  the  niannercd  belresjpriiy, 
whicii  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Folquet.  i 


*  B»jraoiitrd,  vol.  t.,  p.  150  Ed. 
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give  here  the  preater  part  of  it,  faithfully  rendered,  and  onlj 
curtailed  of  a  lew  languid  or  idle  paBsageti. 

I  know  no  longer  any  pretext  bj  which  hereafter  we  ini^ 
exeiue  onnd^ee  mm  wwhu^  In  the  csiue  of  God.  We  have 
alxeadj  lost  the  HolySepiuehre;  and  shall  we  now  pennit 
Spain  aUo  to  be  lost  t  In  our  way  to  Syria  we  have  found 
OOBtacles ;  but  in  passing  into  Spain  we  have  neither  wind  nor 
•ea  to  fear.  Alas !  What  stronger  invitation  could  Grod  ofSar 
uSy  nnless  it  were  to  redesoend  from  heaven  to  die  for  us  I"* 

"  God  has  once  given  himself  for  us,  when  he  came,  in  order 
to  obliterate  our  sins  ;  and  in  redeeming  ns  be  has  imposed  on 
us  lierc  below  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  him,  then,  who  desires 
to  live  beyond  the  grave,  ofter  to-day  for  God  that  life,  wliich 
Qod  by  dying  returned  to  him.  Every  one  must  die,  he  kn  ows 
not  wnen.  How  loulishiy  he  lives,  who  lives  in  nnap palled 
security!  This  life,  of  which  we  are  bo  covetuUbiy  lond,  i&  but 
an  evil,  and  to  die  for  God  a  good." 

What  is  the  error  then  by  which  men  are  deluded  I  This 
body  which  none  can  saye^  for  any  price,  from  death|  is  carsd 
for  tenderly  and  pampereid  by  each  one  of  ns,  while  no  one 
stands  in  dread  as  to  his  soul,  which  he  could  preaenre  from 
torments  and  perdition.  Let  each  one  think  then  in  his  inmost 
heart,  whether  X  ^ak  the  truth  or  not ;  and  then  he  will  haye 
a  better  will  to  march  on  to  the  service  of  his  God.  Let  no 
brave  warrior  be  afflicted  at  his  poverty.  Let  him  but  take 
the  first  step  only ;  he'll  find  God  ready  to  assist  him." 

"One  thing  at  least  is  possible  for  every  one:  'tis  tn  liave 
courage ;  let  nim  then  sliow  it ;  for  the  rest,  God  will  luke 
care  of  it,  and  our  good  king  of  Aratrun.  This  king,  who  has 
never  been  wanting  to  any  one,  will  not  be  wanting  to  any 
valiant  palmer.  He  certainly  will  not  be  penured  betore  Groa, 
at  the  moment  of  being  crowned,  whether  here  below  or  on 
high  in  the  heayens ;  for  both  these  crowns  are  assured  to  him." 

And  let  not  the  king  of  Osstile  listen  to  foolish  arguments ; 
let  him  not  be  discouraged  by  his  loaaes.  Sooner  let  him  ren- 
der thanks  to  God|  who  to-day  deaires  to  triumph  through  his 
arm^'  

*  Baynooard,  voL  Iv.  p.  110.  PiM«  Zm.  Strophe*  1,  2,  S,  4. 
(1.)  Hucimais  no  j  cono^ir  razo  De  si  meseis  noaflM  t^o. 

Ab  que  DOS  poscam  cubrjr,  Qnan  venc  nostres  toru  Utslir ; 

Bi  Jft  dieu  volem  scrvir,  E  fcs  ro  sai  a  grazir, 

Pm  Unt  enquer  noatoe  pro  Qoan  li  us  del  per  rexemso : 

Qm  ton  dm  en  vole  want;  Dohooe  oaf  vol  Tlore  ab  morir 

On' el  Rrpnlcre  perdem  prcmciramcB,         Er  don  per  diea  Ra  vid'e  la  j  preMOt 
E  ar  Buefrc  qu'  Eepaulia  8  vai  pcrdea         9°'*^     donet  e  la  rendet  moren. 
Per  BO  quar  lai  trobaTon  ochaizo ;  C'atreaai  den  hom  morir  no  eap  qno. 

~ ]  Tin  qid  aon  a  enpavi 

lores.  doB  em  coWiti 
mala,  et  aqucl  morir  1 
£tc.,  etc,  etc.— AU 


 lai  stTala  no  temem mar  ni  ven :         Ail  quant  mal  Tin  qid aon  a  enpaven ! 

hm  I  Com  not  pot  pioa  fort  mwtT  aomoe,  Qu'el  nostre  vlarea.  doa  em  coWitoa, 
StdflnexaoftMtoniateiBorirporiMMt      fi«t»MB  qa'ci  mala,  et  aqucl  morir  boa. 
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Let  Qfl  in  thought  restare  to  these  words  the  melodjr  and 
eoloring  of  their  original,  of  which  a  tnuielation  into  prose  and 
into  onr  modem  style  of  language  most  necessarilj-  deprive 
thera,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  Folouet  preached  the  crusade 
of  Spain  at  least  as  well  as  the  other  Troabadoora  oonld  have 
preached  the  crusade  of  Syria. 

But  it  appears  that  he  found  none  to  listen  to  liis  appeal  but 
the  men  \vho  were  just  then  returning  from  the  third  crusade, 
discontented,  worn  out  and  decimated,  and  extremely  averse 
to  a  fourth,  which  in  fact  did  not  take  place  this  time.  At  an^ 
rate,  we  do  not  see  anything  in  the  nistory  of  Spain  at  this 
epoch,  to  which  the  name  of  crusade  could  with  propriety  be 
aj^plied.  Koreover^the  Almohades  continued  to  be  the  masters 
oi  the  Prainsnla.  The  only  check  which  they  experienced  was 
the  loss  of  Yacoub  Almanzor,  the  most  successful  and  the 
greatest  of  their  chiefe,  who  died  in  1199,  leaving  as  his  sno- 
cessor  his  son  Mohammed,  sumaraed  £L  Nassir. 

Under  the  latter  the  Spaniards  recovered  their  self-confi- 
dence; and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  again  in  commo- 
tion. Mohammed  did  not  at  lirst  seem  to  pay  much  attention 
to  their  movements.  This  apparent  indilierence  made  thera 
assume  a  still  more  meniicing  attitude;  and  the  monarch  of  the 
Almohades,  resolved  at  last  to  curb  them,  be^an  to  make  zea- 
lous preparations  for  a  descent  on  Spain.  Thikse  Drejjarationa 
were  of  sneh  a  description,  that  they  appeared  to  be  intended 
not  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of  a  conquest  ahmuUr  madci 
as  for  the  conquest  of  entire  Europe.  Mohammed  EI  Nasstr 
arrived  at  Seville  in  1210,  followect  by  an  army  which  ho  had 
distributed  into  three  divisions^  the  smallest  of  which  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  160,000  men,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Spain  had  not  waited,  to  be  terrified  at  the  levy  of  such  a 
pro(li<^iou8  force,  to  see  it  on  this  side  of  the  strait.  This  force 
nad  not  yet  left  Africa,  when  tlie  Christians  were  already 
making  extensive  preparatioiiri  on  all  sides  in  order  to  resist  it. 
All  the  princes  of  the  Peninsula  had  united  their  armies  under 
the^enerul  command  of  Alphonso  IX. ;  and  Ivodorick,  the  bishop 
of  Toledo,  was  scouring  France  and  Italy,  imploring  evenr- 
where  the  assistance  of  tiie  kings,  the  nobles  and  the  peojple. 
The  Troubadours  were  as  prompt  on  this  as  on  every  previous 
occasion,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  world;  they 
seconded  with  their  martial  songs  the  call  of  the  Spanish  deigj 
against  the  barbarians  of  Africa. 

Tlic  onl^  remaining  one  of  all  these  songs  is  that  by  Gavau- 
dan  the  Llder,  a  Troubadour  but  very  little  known,  but  \\  \io 
deserves  to  be  bo  more  generally,  were  it  only  for  the  song  in 
question.  It  is  in  fact  &e  most  beautiful  and  the  most  ener- 
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^ctio  piore  of  the  kind,  tho  one  wliich  is  pervuded  by  the  jMirest 
iispiration,  and  the  argument  of  which  is  managed  in  its  detail 
^itJi  in»»st  ])()rtic  Hkill.  The  only  pity  is,  that  it  contains  one 
()r  twu  vt;ry  ditiicult  passages,  which  can  only  bo  translated  in 
a  somewhat  hazardous  manner.  I  Bubjoin  here  the  whole 
ol"  it. 

.  "  Seigniors,  'tis  on  acconnt  of  onr  ains,  that  the  power  of  the 
Baraeeoi  Is  timt  inmawBg.  Jerusalem  has  been  taken  by 
9aladm,  and  it  k  not  yet  reeonqnered;  and  all  at  once  ma 
king  of  Moroeoo  now  pre] tares  for  war  aj^ainst  all  ChristUBi 
kin^  with  his  treacherous  Andalqsiana,  with  his  Araiba  aimed 
against  the  faith  of  Christ."* 

He  has  assembled  all  tlie  races  of  the  west,  Uie  Mazmndes, 
the  Moors,  the  Berbers  and  the  Gotlis.  Yigorons  or  feeble,  not 
one  of  them  has  stayed  behind  ;  and  never  did  the  rain  descend 
more  closely  than  they  pass  on,  encumbering  the  plains  and 
famishing  each  other.  Tliey  feed  upon  dead  bodies,  as  the 
sheep  on  grass,  wliich  they  devour  blade  and  root.** 

•'They  are  so  proud  of  their  number,  that  they  consider  the 
world  as  tliLirs.  When  they  halt  upon  the  meadows,  cramiued 
one  against  the  other,  Morocco's  hordes  against  the  Marabouts, 
Marabonti  against  the  Berben,  llien  thej  deride  ns  amcng 
themselves.  Franks,  they  sst,  muLo  room  for  nst  ^  Toulouse 
and  Fh>veoce  are  ours ;  and  oars  the  whole  interior  of  the 
knd,  as  far  as  Pny.  Was  there  ever  before  heard  railleiy 
|o  indolent  Dram  the  month  of  the  fake  dogs  of  this  lawleai 
race?" 

"  Hear  them,  O  emperor,  and  yon  too,  king  of  France,  Idng 

of  the  English,  and  you,  the  eonnt  of  Poitiers  !  and  come  to  the 
eBsistanec  of  Uie  king  of  Castile.  No  one  had  ever  sucli  iair 
opportunity  for  scnnng  God  ;  with  his  aid  you'll  conquer  all 
these  pagans,  whom  Mahomet  deluded,  these  renegades,  this 
refuse  of  mankind." 

•  Raynouard,  vol.  iv.  p-  85.    Pii'ce  No.  IL   Ent}r6  1-8. 


Beahors,  per  Ion  nofltres  peccaia 
Creyn  lu  iVir-a  dels  Sarrii^j 

Uienualem  pre*  Saladis, 
m  MHMtfM  iHMi  M  oobnts ; 

Per  qiT"  mandaM  reya  do  Moroc 
Qa'ab  tou  luM  revs  dc  CrestisA 
he  oombatra  ab  dot  Uefki 
AndolomiU  tfc  Anbitz, 
Ooom  te  1%  d«  Grist  garafti. 

Tote  loB  A  lea  vis  a  maodaU, 
IfiMMts,  Minn,  Oote*  ItarlMrii, 

E  n«  J  reman  graa  ni  mesqaia, 

Que  tote  no'ls  ayon  ajofltats  ; 
Anc  puH  nienut  ayga  nun  jiloc 
Cob  ^  paasoa,  e  preodo'ls  jfim ; 


Geta'lfl  payaae ^^^^^  lA  i"*^ 

Ttot  an  ariB  Mite 

Sa'elfl  caioM  momt  hir  Bradta  ; 
arroqoenaa,  Marrabcti^ 
Panaon  amona  per  micg  lot  pnis ; 

Motlr'M  rrowm  •  Toliis, 

Eotro  al  Pney  totz  los  nieins." 
▲oe  tea  fen  sapa  no  fon  aoaite 
MafldMiOM,Mtler,   


Emperayre,  rtm  o  aniatz, 

S*!  reya  englea,  oona  peitaviM, 
QB*iit  n  J  d^Biptalift  aocorratz. 
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Jesus  Christ,  whose  word  has  called  on  us  to  make  a  happy 
end,  shuws  U8  the  way  to  it  to-day ;  he  points  us  to  repentance 
as  the  means  by  which  the  sin  committed  in  Adam  bhall  be 
fbi^iven  us.   He  promises,  if  we  will  but  believe  it,  that  he'll 
be  willint;  to  veceiTe  qb  among  the  bl688ed,and  to  be  <mr  guida 
against  these  degraded  traitors.'* 
^  Let  not  hb,  who  are  the  firm  possessors  of  the  grand  law.^ 
\   let  US  not  abandon  onr  heritage  to  the  black  dogs  from  beyond' 
the  sea.   Let  each  one  meditate  how  to  avert  the  danger.  Let* 
us  not  wait  until  they  have  reached  us  here.   Tlie  Portuguese, 
tlic  Castilians,  those  of  Galicia,  of  Navarre  and  AratroTi,  who 
erewliile  were  a  barrier  in  onr  van,  are  now  defeated  and  dis- 
honored.'' 

'*  But,  let  the  noble  crusaders  come  from  Germany,  trom 
France,  from  England,  from  Brittany,  from  Aiijou,  from  Beam, 
froiu  Gascon}' ,  and  from  Provence :  let  them  unite  witii  lid  into 
one  solid  mass,  and  with  the  awm  In  hand,  we'U  plunge  into 
the  herd  of  infidels,  striking  and  cutting,  until  we  nave  eztei^' 
minatod  all  of  them ;  and  then  we  will  divide  the  booty  amoii< ^st 
us  all." 

Don  Gavaudan  will  be  a  prophet;  that  which  he  says  wiH 
be  accomplished ;  the  dogs  will  perish,  and  there,  where  Mar 
hornet  was  invoked,  God  ehall  be  served  and  honored." 

And  the  Troubadour  was  really  a  prophet,  ns  lie  had  hoapted 
himself  to  be.  The  Christian  forces,  liaving  encountered  those 
of  the  Almohades  in  the  vicinity  of  Toloza  in  Andalusia,  won, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1212,  tlie  liiinous  battle,  called  the  battle 
of  Navas  do  Toloza,  by  which  the  Ghiibtians  recovered  for 
a  time  their  former  preponderanoe  in  Spain.  Gavaudan  ap- 
pears  to  have  fought  there  in  penon,  in  the  midst  of  sizly. 
thousand  auxiliaries,  who  had  flocked  together  from  bejjrond^ 
the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  thus  one  of  the  heroea  of  the  e:q>edition, 
to  wliich  he  had  been  the  Tyrtsus. 

This  piece  of  Gkivaudan's  is  the  last  of  its  kind  which  we  find- 
in  the  Provencal  manuscripts,  as  the  crnsade  whioli  it  cele^ 
brates  also  is  the  last  against  the  Mubsalmans  beyond  the  Py- 
renees. Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Navas  ae  Toloza,  tfie 
Andalusian  Arabs  maintained  their  ground  in  the  Peninsula 
for  three  centuries  longer.  But  from  the  date  of  this  great 
battle,  tlie  Christian  forces  of  tlie  country  were  sufficient  to  re- 
strict them  gradually  to  closer  limits,  until  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
when  the  simple  decree  of  the  kins;  of  Spain  could  send  their 
misetable  remnants  to  perish  in  Amca. 

I  think  I  may  now  resimie  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of. 
the  period  of  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Penin* 
Bula.  ; 
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During  the  whole  of  tliia  ^)eriocl  the  condition  of  the  Aralw 
of  AQdamsia  presented  striking  analof]^ie8  to  that  of  the  Christ- 
ians, who  a88ailed  tliein.  To  3iem,  as  well  as,  nay  even  more 
than  to  the  latter,  this  war  was  a  sacred  war,  a  veritable  era- 
nde  nndtf  another  name.  It  was,  as  we  know,  a  dnt j  irapoied 
by  hiB  religion  on  eyery  Mnmbnan,  to  fight  for  the  eictenaioB 
of  laUmiBm.  Every  Hnssnlman  who  lost  hia  life  In  the  fdlfill' 
ment  of  this  duty  was  considered  a  martyr,  and  lec^ved  the 
appellation  and  the  honors  of  one. 

Thns  far  the  analogy  was  a  va^ie  and  •  very  general  one ;  it 
was  coextensive  with  all  the  Mussulmans  and  all  the  Christians. 
But  hetween  the  Arabs  of  Andahisin  and  the  Christians  of  the 
south  of  France  it  was  more  particul:ir  and  more  explicit. 

The  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  jioets,  their  Trou- 
badours, who  likewise  preached  their  sacred  war  to  them,  who 
celebrated  their  victories  over  the  Infidels,  deplored  their  de- 
feats, who,  in  a  word,  gave  utterance  to  all  the  national  or 
popular  emotions  excited  by  the  various  chances  of  this 
war. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  make  known  some  of 
ihese  poems  of  the  Andalnsian  Arabs  relative  to  their  crussdes 
against  the  Chiistians ;  it  would  have  been  eurions  and  inter- 
esting  for  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
corresponding  productions  of  the  IVonbadours,  and  to  see  m 
what  manner  tne  latter  would  have  sustained  the  parallel. 

To  my  great  roprret,  however,  my  time  will  not  admit  of  Fnch 
developments;  and  all  tiiat  1  can  io,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  poetic  compositions  of  tlie  Arabs  of  Spain  on  their  ware 
acrainst  the  Christians,  is  to  mioto  one  of  them,  whicli  has  Ix  en 
published  and  translated  by  M.  Grangeret  de  la  Gran^'o  in  un 
excellent  collection  of  Arabic  poetry,  which  appeared  in  1S28. 

The  piece  iu  question  is  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  poet  by 
lihe  name  <^  Aboul-bakarSaleh,  from  the  dty  of  Sonda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qranada.  It  is  a  general  lamentation  over  the  rs- 
Terses  and  the  decline  of  lelamism  in  Spain,  and  more  pardevr 
larly  over  the  loss  of  the  powerful  city  of  Seville,  which  was 
taken  in  1240  by  Ferdinand  III.,  the  kin^  of  Castile.  The 
piece,  as  I  give  it  here^  is  somewhat  abridged.  Thou||^  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  excellent  translation  of  M.  Grangeret,  I 
still  thought  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  modify  it  with  refe^ 
enoe  to  iTi y  purpose.    It  is  as  follows : 

"Whatever  iia?  reached  its  zenith  must  decrease;  therefore, 
O  man  !  do  not  permit  thyself  to  be  seduced  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  life  I*'*  * 

•  TLe  y'lorc  rornT^  part  of  an  nrffr'1(»  on  {he  Arnhs  in  f  pafn  by  Granf^pret  r?e  !a  rimag^ 
in  the  "  Juuruiii  Auauquc,   tuid  la  luuud  m  vuL  iv.  ul  tiie  First  Series,  p.      — ±.d. 
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**Hhe  world  i%  a  perpetual  revolution;  and  if  the  present 
brings  an  enjoTment,  the  future  will  bring  sorrows." 

**  Jwotliin^,  here  below,  ^erbistb  in  the  same  state. . 

**Time  destroys  the  cuirass,  on  which  the  lauces  and  thie 
iwords  were  blunted.'' 

^  There  is  no  flwotd  which  time  does  not  bare  (unsheatb) 
and  break,  and  were  it  even  the  sword  of  Dzou-yazen,  were  i 
a  sword  which  had  the  fortress  of  Gomdan  for  its  scabbard." 

"  Where  are  the  powerful  manarehs  of  Yemeni  where  are 
their  crowns  and  diadems  1" 

"Tlie  inevitable  destiny  has  seized  them."  .... 

*'This  destiny  har^  made  kings,  kingdoms,  and  nations  wliat 
they  are  now,  sometking  that  Ims  resemblance  to  the  phantoms 
of  sleep." 

"  There  are  reverses  for  which  one  may  console  himself,  bnt 
the  reverses  of  Islamism  admit  of  no  consolation. 

A  remediless  disaster  has  smitten  Andalusia,  and  with  An- 
dalusia the  whole  of  Islanusm." 
^  Oar  cities  aiHl  proTinces  are  deserted. , . 
Ask  Yalencia  wliat  has  become  of  Mnrda ;  where  are  JaSn 
andXativa?" 

Ask  where  Cordova  is  now,  the  abode  of  knowledge,  and 
what  became  of  all  the  men  of  genius  who  flourished  tliere  ?" 

"And  wlure  is  now  Seville,  with  its  delights,  with  its  grand 
river  of  pure  sweet  water  ?" 

*' Cities  magnificent  and  proud,  ye  were  the  pillars  of  the 
land  ;  must  not  the  country  crumble  to  ruins,  when  it  has  lost 
itii  pillars  P 

"  As  the  lover  bewails  his  lady-loye.  so  iBlamism  bewails  its 
pfovinces  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  Infidels.'' 

^  There  where  the  mosques  stood,  stand  now  the  chnrehes 
with  their  bells  and  crosses." 

Our  sanctnaries  are  nothing  but  brate  stone,  and  still  tliey 
weep !   Our  pulpits  are  but  senseless  wood,  and  yet  lament  1" 

"O  thou,  who  heedest  not  Fortune's  monitions,  thou  art 
perhaps  asleep,  but  know  tliat  Fortune  remains  awake !" 

*'Thoa  marchest  proud  of,  and  eTudmTited  by  thy  countrrl 
But  can  a  man  still  have  a  country,  niter  the  loss  of  Seville? 

"  Ah  1  tlm  misfortune  niukes  one  forget  all  those  which  have 
preceded ;  and  none  other  will  ever  cause  u»  to  forget  it." 

*'  O  ye,  who  mount  swift  coursers,  flying  like  eagles  between 
the  clashing  swords  f* 

ye,  who'  carry  trenchant  glaiyes  from  India,  glittering 
like  fires  across  the  eddying  night  of  dust;'** 

O  all  ye,  who  beyond  the  sea  are  uving  in  peace,  and 
finding  in  your  abodes  glory  and  power;'' 
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.  "  And  have  you  then  not  hoard  tiie  news  from  Andalusia? 
Yet,  messengers  departed  to  ami  ounce  to  you  our  miatartune.'' 
"How  many  unlucky  men  have  implored  your  succor!  Uui 
not  one  of  you  has  rken  to  assist  them,  and  they  are  dead  or 
captives." 

*^Pray,  what  does  tins  diTuion  signify  amon^  too,  who  lU 
are  ICniwnlmaiw,  all  brathreu  aad  aervantB  of  God  P 

iVre  there  not  amon^  you  proud  souls  and  generous  f  And 

k  there  no  one  to  de&na  religion 

Oh,  how  the^  now  are  humbled  bj  tiie  Infidels,  IJmso  An* 

dalusians,  erewbile  so  glorious !" 

"  Yesterday  tlicv  were  kings  in  their  own  homes;  tOHlay  thej 
are  slaves  in  the  land  of  unbelievers." 

"  Ah  !  hadst  thou  witnessed  how  they  wept  when  thej  were 
sold,  grief  would  have  made  thee  lose  thy  reason." 

"  All!  wlio  could -endure  to  see  them  thus  distracted,  with- 
out a  £ruide,  without  any  raiment  but  tlie  rags  of  servitude  I" 

AV  lio  could  endure  to  see  mountains  between  the  infant  and 
its  mother,  like  a  barrier  betweoi  eovl  and  body  t" 

<^To  see,  fair  as  the  sun.  when  it  is  risine.  all  eoral  and  all 
niby." 

Young  damsels,  with  tearful  eyes,  with  hearts  ready  to 
break,  dragged  on  by  the  Barbarians  to  senrile  labor  I" 
^  Oh  t  at  sneb  sights  all  hearts  would  rend  with  grie^  had 

yet  our  hearts  a  vestige  of  religion  left." 

Airion^  the  pie<'(^  of  the  Troubadours  relating  to  tlie  wars  of 
the  crusades,  which  might  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  Ara- 
bic piece,  I  will  specify  one  in  particular,  of  whicli  tlii^  reader 
will  doubtless  have  some  recollection.  It  is  tlmt  of  the  Proven- 
cal Templar,  deploring  tlie  disasters  of  the  year  1265.  These 
disaster^  were  probably  still  greater,  still  more  irreparable  to  the 
Christian  powers  of  Syria,  than  was  the  taking  of  Seville  to  liie 
Arabs  of  Andetasia.  And  this  circnmstance  is  to  be  marked, 
as  one  whidi  is  eaknlated  to  render  the  eontraat  between  iJia 
two  pieoes  more  salient 

That  of  the  Templar  was  dictated  by  spite  and  anger;  it  is  * 
bold  and  animated  satire,  in  which  the  humiliated  pride  of  du- 
valry  blames  God  himself  for  its  disappointments  and  reverses, 
and  is  ready  to  suspect  the  verity  of  a  creed,  the  defendem  of 
which  are  defeated  in  battle  bv  the  adherents  of  another  creed. 
The  Arabic  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ])ervaded  by  a  melancholy 
sentiment  of  the  nothingness  of  human  things,  by  a  religions 
faith  which  its  material  reverses  do  not  shake,  by  a  pro  to  unci 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Kecessity,  a  resignation  wliieh  btiii 
doe^not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  enusion  of  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy for  the  afironts  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  counlry.  We 
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dificover  in  this  piece  the  work  of  a  poet,  trained  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  hiflfh  civilization,  while  in  the  piece  of  the  Temp- 
lar there  is  so uie iking  tiiut  rudembioB  the  relics  and  remima- 
cences  of  barbarity. 

With  respect  to  the  form,  the  differencei  between  the  two 
pieces  la  no  less  mailed  and  no  less  characteristic ;  but  hm  the 
comparison  would  {Arhaps  torn  out  to  the  advanti^e  of  the 
Proven^  pieoei  execution  of  whiehi  thoogh  less  bril^aati 
less  ingenious,  Slid  less  refined,  is  in  retnm  mneh  simpler,  mece 
litely,  and  more  bold. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  religions  son^  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al^»  relating  to  the  crusades,  it  will  undoubtedly  appear  that 
this  subject,  taken  in  earnest,  was  a  little  above  tiie  lyrical 
genius  of  the  Troubadoui  s — a  genius  which  was  enthusiastic, 
original  and  graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  iufautile,  petulant, 
ana  rather  believing  than  religious. 

There  were  other  wars  which  these  poets  sung  with  more 
portiaUty  and  talent  than  those  of  the  cmsades.  These  were 
the  wars  which  daily  arose  between  the  feudal  powers  of  tiie 
times,  b  til  great  and  petty*  The  prowess  of  chivalry,  as  ex- 
hibited in  these  wars,  havrng  nothing  to  do  which  required  too 
much  calculation,  constancy  or  discipline,  eoald  shine  in  all  its 
splendor,  and  freely  follow  its  inspirations,  nay,  its  caprices 
even— always  sure  of  bein^x  admired  and  celebrated,  whether  it 
was  Piicccssful  or  not  so.  Such  wars  were  the  real  theme  for 
the  heroic  poetry  of  tlie  Troubadoure. 

The  pieces  which  we  have  from  them  of  this  descri))tioii  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  pruUuciiig  examples  tlie  clioieo  can  be 
tlie  only  source  of  embarrassment  I  shall  limit  myself  to  giving 
a  few  epedmens,  selected  with  a  view  to  diow  the  gsaena 
flhades  or  difference  by  which  the|^  vary  among  themselves,  and 
the  decided  o|^>oeition  which  distingmshea  them  from  all  those 
in  which  the  preaching  of  the  cmsades  was  the  theme. 

I  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  short  one  (it  contains 
but  thirty  verses^  from  the  pen  of  Bertrand  de  Born.  It  would 
take  lip  too  inucli  of  our  time  to  determine  its  historical  motive 
with  aik  f|uate  precision  ;  but  it  is  sulhcient  to  know  thnt  the 
question  turns  on  tiie  moment  when  the  war  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion  ^^•as  al)out  to  break  out, 
to  tne  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  was  ex- 
pec  ted  to  bring  succor.  Transported  with  the  hope  ol  a  tine, 
good  war,  Bertrand  de  Bom  gives  vent  to  his  joy  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

wish  to  make  a  tirvenie  on  the  two  kings:  we  shall  soon 
see  which  of  ther  i  has  the  most  chevaliers*  Alphonso,  the 
vidiant  king  of  Castile^  I  hear,  comes  to  assist;  and  the  kii^ 
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Hichard  is  goinj?  to  ppond  fr^M  iind  silver  by  biTphcl?^  and  br 
»eti^8  y  for  netakub  ])ride  in  Bpending  and  ia  giving,  and  la 
moro  eagerly  intent  on  war,  than  the  hawk  is  on  the  partridge." 

"If  tiie  two  kings  are  valiant  and  brave,  we  shall  soon  see 
the  fields  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  helmets  and  of  shields,  of 
Bwoida  and  8addle-bows»  of  heads  and  shonlden  doven  to  the 
bdt.  TVe  ehall  see  wandering  up  and  down  chaigeta  witlioal 
their  riders,  lances  projecting  from  the  sides  and  breaal  of 
the  wounded ;  we  shall  hear  laughing  and  weepinff,  criea  cf 
distress  and  cries  of  joy ;  great  will  be  the  loiseB  and  immeose 
the  in^  1" 

"Tnimpcts  and  drams, standards, banners  and  cnsi^s,  horses 

both  blaf-K  .'ind  white — ^this  is  the  company  we  are  gomgt»>  live 
in  I  And  u  grand  time  will  it  be  iIk  n  !  Tlien  will  the  iiFurers 
be  pillaged;  nor  will  the  pack  horse  on  tlie  road  be  salV* ;  nor 
will  be  seen  a  commoner,  or  a  merchant  coming  from  France^ 
but  what  will  tremble.  Then  will  be  rich  whoever  dares  to 
take." 

"Let  but  Kin^  Bichaid  be  trinmphantt  As  for  myself,  I 
shall  either  be  ahre  or  cnt  to  pieces.  If  I  shall  liTOihow  mint 
tfie  pleasure  of  having  conqnered  I  but  if  I  am  in  pieees»  now 
charming  the  deUrerance  from  every  careP 

The  species  of  martial  frenzy  which  inspired  these  verses  does 
not  constitate  their  only  merit  The^  are  remarkable  for  a 
harmony,  a  rotundity  and  a  vivacity  ol  expression,  which  can- 
not well  be  felt  except  in  the  orij^inal.  Bertrand  de  Bom  him* 
self  has  written  few  more  beautiful  than  these. 

"We  have  nevertheless  pieces  from  several  other  Troubadours, 
which  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  this,  and  others  that  are 
but  little  inferior  to  it;  and  we  may  add,  that, hy  a  singularity 
which  proves  how  natural  this  sort  of  martial  dithyramb  came 
to  tlie  ryrtosuses  of  chivalry,  this  kind  of  Trovenyal  poetry  is 
the  only  one  in  which  we  would  be  embarrassed  to  instance  a 
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E  gang  e  plor  e  dol  et  ale^nn; 
Lo  perdr'er  gnuu,  o  '1  gMaialii  «ri 


lOes  shrentes  Tnielh  fSv  deb  reys  amdois 
Qa'en  briea  veirem  q'amm  auU  cavailliiani 
Del  v»lpn  rei  de  Castella  'N  AnfoB  

C'aujr  dlr  q  uo  V.  n,  e  volra  so  l  L<li(  rs;  Si®"?"'  •elnherM  e  penos 

Bichlrti  metrft  a  maeia  e  a  seatiers  ^  ei»lrewlnh«  e  carals  bUno  e  men 
Aor  et  irgent,  •  ton  »  benmnawa  T^^^^  ^ 

Metr*  e  donar,  c  nan  vn]  .a  flnn^a,  Q^e        ^^^^  ^  **er  al«  usunera, 

Ana  vol  guerra  inaia  que  caiila  esparviera.  \  P*"^  sauroie™ 

»  ■»  «-  Jnrn  afiKatz,  m  brir  jf  s  ^es  duptamta, 

,       ,  Ni  mercadiers  qui  enga  dever  Franaa. 

P;am<1nJ  1>  rei -on  pros  ni  corajos,  AM  •«» lfc»  qol  tab* ▼olOBlfaw. 

Ka  bneu  veirem  camps  ionratz  de  qnarticrs, 

D'elma  e  d'eacata  e  ae  branx  e  d'arsos,  yw*  s^'el  reis  ven,  ieu  ai  en  dieu  fiansa 

E  de  fendate  per  boats  tro  ala  bratens  Qa'ieu  aera  Tina  o  aeral  per  qartiera ; 

m  a  rage  viinH  Hur  deatriMif  B  ■!  mi  tIob,  er  mi  gran  braiBMm, 

EperoMtatetpwptMluiiinBtftlaiin,  £m  tea  na«ilr|«rni  gnat  dalinriers. 
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really  bad  or  insipid  composidoiiy  abundant  as  are  sack  in- 
fitances  in  all  the  other  kinds. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  great  feuds  between  kinp  and  kinpr,  or 
the  battles  fought  by  powerful  armies,  that  inspn-ed  the  Tro- 
TeD^  poets  with  such  animated  son^s  of  war ;  they  sun^  with 
the  0une  extravagant  enthnwawn  wewan  between  seignior 
and  seignior,  between  ehAteaa  and  ch4tean-^oee  petty  wan, 
where  one  might  haye  counted  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  lance 
and  Bword.  I  hmye  noticed  a  piece  of  this  kind,  which  is  ao 
much  the  more  carious,  as  it  doubtless  represents  many  others 
of  the  same  description  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Its 
author  is  Blacasset,  the  son  of  Blacas,  both  of  whom  were  Pro- 
vencal seigniors  of  great  celebrity  in  the  poetic  and  chivalric 
traditions  of  their  country. 

The  piece  is  none  of  the  clearest,  and  the  only  copy  we 
have  of  it  is  incomplete  and  full  of  errors.  Thus  mucli,  however, 
is  evident  from  its  contents,  tliat  it  was  addressed  to  Amic  de 
Oorbaa  and  to  Seignior  d'Agonlt,  two  Fh>Tenoal  castellansi 
who  had  a  qnanrel  between  theniselTes,  which  iney  were  pre- 
paring to  setde  by  force  oi  arms.  ^  The  object  of  the  piece  is, 
to  exhort  the  champions  to  persist  nobly  in  their  project  Ot 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  warlike  crisis,  and  by  all  means  to 
g[Dard  against  resorting  to  the  vulgar  methods  of  accommoda- 
tion. He  eulogizes  each  of  them  with  equal  unction  ;  ho 
naively  manifests  his  eagerness  to  see  them  tight,  and  Btill  more 
naively  declares  his  resolution  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  of 
them,  without  saying  which.  Tlie  first  and  the  last  stanza  of 
this  piece  will  sumce  to  give  us  a  conception  of  the  whole. 

"  War's  my  delight :  Ilike  to  see  it  commence  1  For  ^tis  by 
dint  of  war  that  brave  men  rise.  War  makes  the  nights  pass 
rapidl  V ;  war  brings  ns  presents  of  stately  coursers ;  it  makes 
the  miser  torn  liberal  peiiorce ;  it  obliges  the  powerfal  man  to 
^ve  and  take  away.  War  is  an  excellent  dispenser  of  justice ; 
It's  mv  delight — ^war  without  end  and  without  armistice  I"* 

"  Oh,  when  shall  I  see,  in  some  commodious  field,  our  adver- 
saries and  ourselves  arrayed  in  battle-line,  and  serried  so  closely, 
that  the  first  fair  shock  would  level  with  the  ground  a  umlti- 
tude  on  citlier  side  I   Then  many  a  squire  would  be  cut  to 

'Raynonard,  vol.  iv.  p.  215.  Piece  No.  ZLI.  Strophes  1  and  4. 
Gerra  mi  play  qaan  la  vey  comenaar,        Bel  m'ea  q'ien  veia  en  un  bel  camp  rengati 


Be  aoUa  aoa  toma  Ja  noa  aeral  iraU ; 
Mm  fsallli  mrir  qe  vlnit ' 


Oar  per  gerra  vey  los  proa  enaoiar,  Els,  et  ill  noa,  per  tal  bruit  ajoatats, 

h  per  gcrra  vey  mantz  destriersi  donar;  Q'al  ben  ferir  n'i  aia  de  versata, 

£  per  gerra  vey  I'eflcaa  larc  tornar,  Aqi  veirem  manz  sirveDtz  peceiats, 

B  per  gerra  vey  tolre  e  donar  Mantz  cavala  morts,  mantz  cavaliers  n 
E  per  gana  T«j  laa  nnaigs  trasnaechar; 
Dmi  gam  M  mdmrians  ao  m  par, 
B  S«nft  m  pb^  ■•■  I^BMb  •Binagar. 
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pieces,  iuauy  a  fair  charger  slain,  and  many  a  knijrht  woundcd. 
And  were  none  destined  to  return,  it  matters  nut  ■  the  ihougiil 
will  not  distress  me :  I  would  rather  dio  than  live  dishonored.'* 

The  wan  which  tiie  Troabadoiin  Bong  sul  edebnitod  in  tUa 
maimer  were  not  eren  always  pootiTe  and  defterminaie  waoi 
petty  or  great ;  it  was  aometimea  merdv  war  in  the  abatraet,  the 
idea  of  war  itself.  T3ie  most  exalted  of  all  the  war-songs  of  lldi 
kind  i^perhapa,  a  pieoe  attribnted  to  Bernard  Amaua  of  Han* 
toa,  a  Ejiight-troubadoor,  ecmoeming  whom  notliin^  is  kaown, 
except  that  he  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  one  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse.  I  subjoin  here  the  three  best  ataozaa  of  thia  soii|^ 
which  has  but  five  of  them. 

"Spring  never  brings  such  charnm  to  me,  as  when  it  conie» 
accompanied  by  hurly-burly  and  by  war,  bv  trouble  and  affrio-ht, 
by  grand  (lis[)l;iyi  of  cavalry  and  booty.  I'hen  he  who  tliu.-s  uxc 
was  only  wont  to  give  advice  and  sleep,  dart£  forth  courageouaiy, 
Ua  arm  aireadj  raiaed  to  Btoike."  * 

"I  like  to  see  the  neat^ierda  and  tits  ahepherda  wandering 
through  the  fields,  in  such  distresa  that  none  of  them  knows 
where  to  look  for  shelter.  I  like  to  see  rich  barons  Ibveed  to  be 
prodigal  of  what  they  had  been  ^gv  and  aTarioious.  Then 
anch  a  one  is  eager  to  impart  what  he  had  new  dreamt  of 
^ving.  Then  such  another  honors  the  poor,  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  despise.  War  forces  every  wicked  seignior 
to  a  kindly  disposition  toward  his  own." 

"There  is  not  in  the  world  so  great  a  treasure,  nor  surh 
exalted  power,  for  which  I'd  give  one  of  my  gloves,  were  the 
exchange  to  turn  to  my  disgrace.  The  coward  lives  no  longer 
than  the  brave  man :  a  life  without  renown  is  worse  to  me  than 
death,  and  basely  hoarded  riches  are  beneath  my  honor.'' 

I  hare  now  givoi  specimens  enongh  of  the  martial  poetry  of 
Ihe  Troabadonm,  to  enable.na  to  pereeive  how  nraeh  more  freely 
and  more  boldly  the  Proven^  imagination  disolayed  itself  in 
these  songs  of  daily  warfare,  than  in  the  precUcations  of  the 
emsades. 


•lUyiMMtd,  vol.  iv.  1^.  S5«.  PtoeeVo. 

AnomaiH  tnn  pm  no  vl  vcnir  paitcoT, 
Qa'ol  ve  guaraits  de  sol»te  e  de  ctaaio, 
■  vi»  giMrnits  de  gwtB  e  do  lOMon, 

B     gaarnitz  d'esmay  e  de  paor, 
B  ve  pnarnftz  de  Rran  cavalairia, 

K  vr:  guiirnitz  d'liiin  pran  inancTitiaj 

Qae  tola  sol  pro  coaseUmr  e  dormir 
Qo'oro  Toy  gent  biM  loTOt  oooIMr. 

Belh  m'es  qaan  vey  que  boyer  e  pastor 
Van  8i  marrit  q'm  no  aap      o  s  an, 
£  bolh  fooft  vejr  qoeU  rie  baro  Botna 
Bo  taonm  amr  e  gniUador, 


17.  BIropliM  1,  t,  4. 

Qo'ara  dara  tala  que  cor  rmn  nvia, 
£  inontara'l  pages  qu'aunir  Kolia, 
One  gratis  gnerra^  qaajit  horn  no  i  pot  gaatt; 

•       «       «       •  • 

El  mon  non  a  thes»aurs  ni  /rran  ricor 
Que  si'aoniU,  sapcbaU  qoUeu  preaiui  goaa 
Qn'^Uui  toot  nor,  mo  mm  o  ooboa  tn, 
Avols  cam  boa;  e  vida  §es  valor 
Prets  mejns  qae  mori^  a  preU  ma  is  tota  na 
Honor  e  prets  on'omMa  nuuMmtta, 
Quar  aelh  ea  folha  que  se  fai  eacanir, 
oelh  fovis  qae  oo  (U  gen  gnxk. 
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It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  tlie  proper  nse  and 
the  special  destination  of  tlie?^o  songs ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
any  kind  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Proven^'als  which  was  not 
more  or  less  strictly  appropriated  to  some  one  of  •the  habits  of 
social  or  of  private  life. 

The  itinerant  Jongleurs,  who  made  a  business  of  reciting  the 
poetic  prodnctions  of  the  Troubadours  on  their  own  aeconnty 
not  only  frequented  the  eiticB,  the  market-toms  and  the  castlesi 
but  they  penetrated  wherever  they  were  snre  of  finding  as- 
semblages of  men^-lnto  the  fields,  to  the  walls  of  beleaguered 
places,  angong  the  marching  armies,  playing  on  their  di^crent 
instruments,  singing,  seeking  to  livet  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men-at-arms.  It  is  possible,  that  tlu^y  may  have 
sung  there,  as  elsewhere,  poems  of  every  description,  chansons 
of  love,  satiric  verses,  fragments  of  epic  romances;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  the  songs  of  war  were  more  especially 
destined  to  be  executed  on  oc  euftions  of  this  kind.  To  such  a 
purpose  they  were  admirably  and  at  all  times  appropriate,  but 
more  especially  to  circumstances,  when  it  was  required  to  in- 
fiame  ibe  eourage  of  tiie  waniorB^  as  for  example  at  the  ap- 
VToach  of  an  aasanlt,  of  a  battle,  or  of  any  danger  whatsoever. 
These  songs  were  in  fiiet  well  calcnlated  to  enhance,  among  those 
who  heard  them,  the  sort  of  sava^  impetuosity  and  of  martial 
ardor,  which  the  simple  disposition  to  listen  to  them  already 
presupposed.  It  must,  however,  be  home  in  mind,  tbat  in  the 
motives  which  made  tbope  men  find  warfare  9^0  attractive  and 
BO  beautiful,  this  martial  ardor,  this  rlii^  alric  enthusiasm  were 
far  from  constitutincf  the  only  ingredients.  The  ])oets,  the 
chevaliers,  the  barons  themselves  observe,  that  war  (>l)liged 
the  feudal  chieftt  to  treat  with  particular  consideration  all 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  making  it. 
They  were  requred  to  be  uiTiah  d  thdr  mon^,  their  honon  . 
and  their  piiyileges,  or  in  other  words,  to  divide  their  power 
with  those,  whose  services  they  needed  to  defend  it ;  so  that 
the  society  of  this  stormv  period  gained  at  least  in  liber^  and 
moral  dignity,  that  whioh  it  lost  in  calmness  and  repose. 
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CKAPTEli  XXI. 


tBS  LTEIOAL  TfOOXK  OF  IBB  TSOUBASODBS* 


IL  BATIKS. 


MOBAL. 


In  tlie  monuments  of  Provencal  poetry  anterior  to  1150,  one 
might  eearcli  in  vain  for  the  least  vestige  of  a  systematic  classi- 
fication. Any  and  every  lyric  composition,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  subject  or  extent,  was  emiply  denominated  vers  ; 
and  this  term  was  borrowed  fivm  the  Latin  fMratw,  which  in  the 
ritnals  of  the  Ohristian  charehes  was  used  to  desiffiiate  hjmm 
not  only  rhymed,  but  constmcted  with  the  moet  elabcMnito  uid 
complicated  interlacements  of  the  rhyme  and  wholly  alter  the 
manner  of  the  Troubadours. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  pieces  of 
lyric  poetry  had  maltiplied  to  an  incredible  extent,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  Bome  distinction  among  them.  They  were 
divided  mto  two  ])rincij)al  classes,  the  cansos  and  the  ftyrventes. 
The  first  of  these  denominations  comprised  the  songs  of  love 
and  of  chivalric  gallantry,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  poetry 
ciccelltnce,  from  which  the  poet  derived  liis  chief  glory  and  the 
high  society  its  most  fastidious  enjoyments. 


In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  si/rvc7i(es,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  was  bnt  a  yagae  and  we  might  say  a  negative  term, 
employed  to  designate  all  those  pieces  which  had  not  love  ftr 
their  subject,  ot  those  in  which  it  was  not  treated  with  sober 
earnest  There  is  but  one  thing  explicitly  denoted  by  this 
epithet)  and  that  is  the  moral  and  poetical  inferiority  of  these 
pieces,  as  compared  with  others,  with  those  which  were  conyen- 
tionally  and  preeminently  termed  chansons,  though  both  the 
one  nnd  the  omer  were  alike  destined  to  be  aet  to  mosic  and  to 
be  suiiir;. 

It  thus  appears,  that  this  comprehensive  name  st/rvenies 
comprised  and  confounded  several  widely  different  species  of 
lyrical  compositions,  as  lor  example  the  crutjiide-soiigs  and 
war-tiongs,  which  I  have  already  detached  into  a  separate  group, 
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and  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  prccedinpr  chapter. 
It  now  remains  lor  inc  tu  detach,  ia  the  same  niaunery  the 
satires  iii  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  term. 

The  sirventes,  to  wliich  the  name  of  satire  properly  belongs, 
are  iu  the  first  place  ao  numerouti  and  on  tlie  other  hand  so 
diyeraified  in  their  character,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  dis- 
tribato  them  into  several  groups,  in  older  to  treat  of  tiiem  Bnnir 
manly  and  with  some  little  meuuxL  I  shall  therefore  divide 
the  satirical  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  into  two  principal  kinds, 
into  the  historical  and  into  the  ideal  or  mml  eatire.  1  propose 
to  begin  with  the  latter. 

The  moral  satire  of  the  Troubadours  may  be  snbdivided  into 
the  general  and  special,  the  first  being  directed  an^fiinst  the 
gfeneral  vices  of  mankind  and  tending  to  enforce  the  validity  of 
the  universally  admitted  notions  of  morality ;  au<l  the  second 
against  the  vices  opposed  to  the  local  and  particular  system  of 
morality,  at  that  time  predominant  iu  the  South,  in  other 
words,  to  the  system  of  chivalry.  This  distinction,  however, 
thongn  a  real  one,  will  not  be  fonnd  to  be  either  absolute  or 
even  clearly  determined,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  its 
convenience  without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it. 

As  might  be  readily  presnmed,  and  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  convince  onrselves  more  tiian  once,  the  moral  ideas 
of  the  Troubadours  were  neither  very  profound,  nor  very  defi- 
nite. But  the  disorders  and  tlie  vices  of  the  society  in  winch 
they  lived  were  snch,  that  tlie  mo^t  ordiiuiry  notions  of  order 
and  of  justice  were  sufficient  to  enahle  one  to  perceive  and  to 
qualify  them.  They  did  not  so  inucli  stand  in  need  of  precise 
and  positive  enlightenmeut  in  order  to  break  their  lances  in  the 
face  of  vices  so  unrestrained,  so  open  and  so  proud  of  them- 
eelves,  as  they  did  of  agenend  instinct  of  hnmamty,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  moral  oonrage  and  of  social  cnltoie.  And  in  these 
respects  the  Troubadours  were  not  deficient. 

celebrating  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  chivalry,  the^ 
had  imparted  to  these  ideas  and  to  these  sentiments  A  degree  of 
fixity  and  of  authority,  to  which  thev  probably  would  never 
have  risen  without  them.  To  have  thus  brought  the  virtues  of 
chivalry  into  vogue,  was  already  an  important  advance  in 
social  order.  But  they  did  not  stop  short  here :  they  assailed 
with  energy  the  injustice  and  the  violence  of  the  feudal  power 
wherever  thejr  perceived  it.  This  constituted  the  dominant 
theme  of  their  satire,  which,  under  a  very  general  point  of 
view,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  mrotestation,  made 
in.  the  Miadle  Age  in  &vor  of  hnman  lioerty  and  dignity 
against  the  excesses  of  bmtal  force.  The  Tronbadoors  s|>Bred 
no  one;  nnder  whatever  title  a  power  might  present  itself, 
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wlietlicr  nndcr  tliat  of  pope,  or  king,  they  assailed  it  from  the 
moment  when  in  their  opinion  it  dishonored  itself  or  trans- 
gressed its  limits.  Several  of  their  number  became  also  the 
victims  of  the  boldness,  with  which  they  expressed  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  personages  of  their  timee. 

Li  tliit  mml  and  social  point  of  Tiew  the  aaHrieal  poetiy  oc 
tlii  FhiTen^als  ia  a  yeiy  Interarting  phanomenoni  but  one 
lAack  appertaiia  rather  to  the  history  of  dTUiaation  than  to 
Aat  of  literature.  In  a  purely  literary  oonnection,  it  eannot 
hsTe  the  same  imjoortanee*  The  stiffiiess  and  the  monotony, 
which  are  perceptible  more  or  less  in  all  the  forms  of  FroTen^l 
poetry,  recur  in  this  too.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  these  defects 
are  strongly  counterbalanced  hj  original  beantiesi  which  de- 
serve to  be  known. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  Troubadours,  who  have  comfM>6ed 
satires,  more  or  less  vague,  more  or  less  general,  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  their  time ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  make 
them  all  known,  I  cannot  even  speak  of  the  small  number  of 
those  who  merit  this  honor  more  particularly,  as  for  example 
Fienre  d'AnTergse.  I  hare  selected  aa  the  representadre  of 
all  of  them  in  general,  tiie  one  whom  I  lesard  aa  the  meet 
diitingnished,  both  In  regard  to  character  ana  talent.  Thia  ia 
Pieonre  Cardinal. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  bom  at  Pay,  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Ydai,  and  was  descended  from  a  very  distinguished  family  .)f 
the  country.  His  parentF,  who  designed  him  for  ecclesiasVical 
dignities,  had  him  educated  in  accordance  with  this  intt-ntion. 
But  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  and  feeling  hinijiclf. 
says  his  biographer,  handsome,  young  and  gay,  Peter  gave 
himself  up  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  inventing  (trobar)  fine  arguments  and  songs ;  or  in  other 
words,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  a  Troubadour.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  Tronbadours  of  high  rank,  who  constitated,  as 
it  were,  the  noblesse,  the  aiiatoeiBcy  of  the  order,  and  who  had 
in  their  pay  Jon^lenrs,  whom  they  eent  abont  everywhere  for 
Ihepnrpoee  of  smging  their  verses,  and  who  mad^  themaelves 
welobme  and  respected  in  all  the  coarts.*  Pierre  OarcBnal 
frequented  mere  especially  those  cf  the  kings  of  An^on  and  of 

'  **Et  «mvmp«r  eorta    reb  e  de  gentilsbtttnis,  menaii  ab   loii  loglar  qae  euilm 

BOS  fdryentes.  E  molt  fo  onratz  e gnutitz  per  mon  neignor  lo  bon  rei  Jncme  d'Ani^rnn  e 
per  honnitz  barons."  Bajnonard,  toI.  v.  p.  302.  Of  the  estimation,  in  which  tb* 
airvent€H  of  this  poet  were  held  by  hia  contemporaries,  m  represeDted  by  his  biogr^ 
pher,  the  following  paaaage  nay  aerre  aa  an  example :  En  los  cals  sireutes  denona- 
trava  molt  de  beUaa  raaoa  e  de  bela  examples,  qui  ben  Io«  enten,  quar  molt  caatiaTala 
IbDia  d'aqneBt  mon ;  e  los  fain  clergnes  rep rcndia  moltj  aegon  que  domonstron  li  siea 
afrrentea.*'  Of  the  historical  sirventes  of  the  Proren^al  poets  Raynooard  baa  ghta  m 
LVII  Bpeciaaena,  of  thoee  which  the  author  of  thia  work  calla  merai,  agmtkmm^ 
which  the  student  will  find  in  vol.  iv.  page  139-393.  Boniarka  upon  the  <^^»«»TT'ttT 
the  ^Tente  with  aome  apecimens  ore  coutained  in  toL  ii.  p.  aoS-Sil.—JWL 
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tlie  counts  of  Toulouse.  He  died  before  tbo  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy,  and  as  hh  biograj^er  attirmiBj  at  the  advanoed 
age  of  nearlv  a  hundred  vears. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  one  ot  that  small  number  of  Proven(^al 
poets,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  charms  of  love,  ur  ^s  Uo 
at  any  rate  abstained  from  singing  it.  So  far  wa^i  he  from  do- 
ing thifi.  that  in  a  piece  of  his^  which  is  yet  extant,  ho  con^a- 
tnJates  binuelfy  with  conMerable  display  of  pi(juancy,  en  heiu^ 
an  exception  to  lus  poetic  contemporaries  in  this  Mpe^ 
now,^  says  he,  ^  that  I  can  be  ocmteat  with  lo^ ;  tor  now  it  zobs 
me  neitfier  of  mj  appetite  nor  of  my  sleep ;  I  experience  neither 
heat  nor  cold  from  it;  I  neither  gape  nor  sigh  on  its  account. 
....  I  say  not  that  I  love  the  fairest  of  the  ladies^  I  do  not 
pay  her  any  homage,  and  I  am  not  her  captive »  I»  on  the  con- 
trary, boast  of  exemption  from  all  servitude." 

Pitrre  Cardinal  was  a  man  of  a  high-minded  and  geuoruiis 
nature,  who  cuuUl  not  be  a  witness  to  iniquity  witljoiit  licing" 
incensed  at  it,  and  whose  vocation  it  was  to  expose  and  stii:;iiia- 
tize  it  whenever  lie  saw  it — a  laborious  task  in  an  age  in  which 
individual  forces  were,  at  every  instaut,  outweighing  and  con- 
trolling that  of  society.  He  expressed  himself  nobly  in  this  re- 
spect in  many  a  passa^^  of  his  poemSb  *^  On  the  day  when  I  waa 
bom,"  says  he  somewnere.  ^'tbe  part  allotted  to  me  in  life  was 
to  love  the  good,  and  to  hate  injustice  and  all  wickedness.  I 
thus  endure  the  penaltv  for  the  sins  of  otherB)  and  Vm  tor- 
mented  by  their  errors. 

He  also  shows  himself  oocasl<Hianj  pieoccnpied  with  the 
dangers  to  which  hitj  frankness  was  exposing  him.  "  I  suffer," 
sfiyp  he  in  another  place,  "I  suffer  more  than  if  I  wore  hair- 
cloth round  my  body,  when  I  see  wrong  and  violence  <lr>ne  to, 
any  one,  and  that  because,  from  fear  of  the  }>ower  and  tha* 
haughtiness  of  men,  I  dare  not  cry  out  at  the  violence  or 
wrong." 

It  is  probable  that  Pierre  Cardinal  exaggerates  here  modestly 
his  circumspection  in  regard  to  his  widced  contemporaries.. 
The  satires,  which  we  have  <tf  him,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
directed  against  tiie  higher  castes  of  socie^  or  against  poweis 
fol  indivuuials  of  these  castes,  exhibit  so  mnch  boldness  and 
vivacity,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  him  capable  of  the  can?- 
tion  of  which  he  accuses  himself. 

In  order  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  plan  of  this 
survey,  I  shall  choose  the  specimens,  which  I  can  give  of  theu 
satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  from  among  tho^o,  which 
treat  of  the  most  general  subjects.  The  followini^  is  one  of  con- 
siderable ui  iginality  of  detail,  though  its  ground-work  is  vague 
and  common. 

SO 
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466  £Rttary  qf  FrovenQol  Foekry, 

"  I  hare  always  detested  treachery  and  deceit ;  I've  taken 
justice  and  truth  for  my  ^ide ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
Bequences  of  thia  my  rematiafD,  I  ahall  deem  good  and  be  con- 
tent with  whatever  may  result  from  it  I  know  that  there  are 
men  who  are  rained  for  baring  been  upright,  and  others  who 
prosper  for  having  been  treacherous  ana  perverse ;  but  I  know 
also,  that  no  one  ever  rises  to  tliis  prosperi^  of  the  wicked,  na* 
le^,  it  is  to  fall  again  sooner  or  later.*** 

"  The  men  in  power  have  the  same  compassion  for  others, 
which  Cain  had  lor  Abel ;  there  are  no  wolves  more  ravenous 
than  they ;  there  is  no  abandoned  woman  that  takes  more  delight 
in  falsity.  If  one  were  to  stave  thein  in  two  or  three  places, 
believe  not  that  a  single  verity  could  come  out  of  them ; 
nothing  but  falsehoods  would  come  out;  their  heart  contaiua 
a  bpi  liig  of  it,  which  bursts  forth  and  inundates,  like  the  surges 
of  a  torrent." 

^  I  know  many  a  baron  in  many  a  high  position,  who  figures 
there  like  glass  in  a  ring;  to  take  snch  for  diamonds  womd  be 
an  error«  ISeo  that  of  buymg  a  wolf  for  a  lamb.  Ibere  is  no 
standard  nor  weight,  like  that  of  the  adulterated  currency  of 
Pnv — pieces^  the  face  of  which  exhibits  the  effigy  of  the  flower 
and  of  the  cross,  but  where  yon  find  no  silver,  when  yon  come 
to  test  them." 

"  I  will  propose  a  new  agreement  to  the  world,  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  sun.  To  every  hone&t  man  Til  give  a  bezan 
for  a  nail,  which  every  rogue  shall  give  me.  To  every  courte- 
ous personacrc  I'll  ^ive  a  mark  gold,  for  every  copper,  Tours 
currency,  ^vhich  cvory  diecuurteous  man  shall  give  me.  Let 
every  liar  give  me  an  egg,  and  1  will  give  a  mountain  of  gold 
to  every  man  of  veracity. 

^  It  would  not  reqnire  a  large  piece  of  parchment^  on  which  to 
write  the  whole  of  the  law,  practised  oy  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. The  half  of  the  thumb  of  glove  would  be  sufficient 
for  it.  A  cake  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  all  honest 
men ;  they  are  not  those  who  raise  the  price  of  living.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  desire  to  feast  the  wicked,  aU  he  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  cry  in  every  direction,  without  regard  to 
person  :  '  Come,  come  to  eat,  ye  brave  Tiien  of  this  world  !*  " 

The  following  piece,  as  general  in  its  character  aa  the  last,  in 

*  BijBOiiHd,  ToL  iv.  p.  347.  Pieo«  No.  XL.  Stropliett  l-S. 

To8  temps  aztr  falsetat  et  enjao,  Li  ric  home  an  pietat  tan  gran 

Et  ab  Tertat  et  ab  dreR  nf  capdelh,  De  paubra  Rcn,  com  ac  Cay m  d  Abclh ; 

E  si  per  so  vauc  atras  d  avui,  Quo  niais  volon  tolre  que  lop  uo  fan, 
Ko  m'ea  rancur,  ana  m'  es  tot  bon  e  belh,  £  mala  mentir  qae  tout  de  bordelh : 

QQ*«li  VBt'dMUl  IfailCali  mantaa  vets,  Si  'la  erebttvate  en  doe  loez  o  en  tree, 

E'ls  aatres  sora  ei^ans  e  mala  fcfl;  Ko  na  cnct^'sptT  que  vcrtatz  ti'issis  gee 

Mas  ei  tant  es  qa'om  per  falaetat  moo,  Maa  messongas,  don  aa  al  cor  tal  fon 

D'aqml  imte  dinon  pwjrs  mi  pnoo.  <)m  Mln«T«rts  cm  elgM  de  toron. 
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BO  far  as  it  likewise  relates  to  a  mere  abstract  collection  of  indi- 
vidiiak,  is  nevertheless  definite  and  Bpccial  in  the  sense  of  being 
exclusively  directed  against  a  particulai*  vice,  a2:ain5t  that  of 
falsehood.  It  is  neither  less  ingenious  nor  less  animated  in  its 
details  tlian  the  preceding,  and  its  diction  is  perhaps  still  more 
elegant  and  more  graeeful.  Although  it  must  necessarily  lose 
many  of  its  beauiicb  in  another  custumc,  I  ^vill  nevertheless 
endeavor  to  translate  it 

*^  I  never  heard  a  Breton  or  Bavarian,  a  Qreek,  a  Scotchman 
or  a  Gaul,  who  was  as  difficult  to  be  nnderstood,  as  is  a  shame- 
less liar.  There  is  no  Ladniit  at  Paris,  bnt  who  wonld  stand 
in  need  of  a  diviner,  to  know  when  snch  a  man  speaks  what  is 
true  and  when  he  lies."* 

*'  How  were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  comprehend  a  being  en- 
dowed with  speech,  whose  words  are  all  nonentities,  and  which 
we  know  are  false  ?  By  its  fruits  we  know  the  tree,  and  by  its 
odor  we  know  the  rose  without  even  seeing  it.  Thus  false- 
hood reveals  a  heart  that  is  treacherous  and  base." 

**I  am  acquainted  wiili  more  than  thirty,  whose  purposes  and 
thoughts  I  am  utterly  unable  to  coniprehend ;  for  their  speech 
is  vanity,  theur  oath  is  but  a  snare*  t^o  sooner  have  thev  sworn 
that  they'll  remain,  than  Ihev  make  preparations  to  aecamp* 
Kay  God  protect  me  against  uieir  oath !" 

know  a  certain  man,  whose  body  is  replete  with  false- 
hoods. He  rattles  them  out  tiiree  by  three,  twenty  a  day,  five 
hundred  per  month,  six  thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
never  saw  such  an  enormous  luggage  in  so  PTnall  a  space,  nor 
such  a  bmail  space  always  so  fuU.  Jjiach  night  replenishes  the 
void  of  every  day." 

"Ye  master  artisans  of  falsehood!  the  air  which  yc  inspired 
was  pure,  and  free  and  fresh,  but  ye  exhale  it  in  lies  more 
fetid  than  manure.  Like  formers  of  base  money,  ye  coin  de- 
ceitfol  words  out  of  your  decatfol  indinations^ana  from  your 
false  proceedings  ^on  deserve  to  reap  a  flEklse  reward.'' 

The  satiricaT  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardinal  contain  three  or 
four  pieces  under  the  rubric  of  sermons-Hi  rubric  which  they 
deserve  in  every  respect ;  for  they  are  moral  exhortations  which 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  intended  to  be  sung  in 
public.  One  of  these  pieces  is  a  fiction  of  great  originruity, 
and  equally  beautiful  both  in  a  poetical  and  in  a  moral  point  of 

^BajMNUttd,  voL  y.  p.  306.  (FngmaD. 

Anc  no    ftr«to  ni  Baivier  ...  Al  frag  ooaoto  bom  lo  flraehier ; 

Que  tan  mal  entendre  feses  Si  com  hom  sent  podor  de  fennorier 

Cum  fiii  )uiino  hi^'  niessorgoltf  ;  AI  nairar^  MS  tot  in  vezer. 

Qu  a  r&ru  nun  e  latmier,  Aum  fai  losMQtir  parer 

8i  vol  entendre  nl  Mbor*  Lo  Mt  ecciMt  tocwtier. 

Qaorft!^  ment  n\  qnoran  dfta  Tcr» 
Qae  dcvia  nun  i'tiia  mestier  .  .  . 
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view.  I  propose  to  tranplate  it ;  for  this  piece,  being  of  a  sim- 
ple and  earnest  btyle,  can  be  rendered  without  losing  any 
thin  except  the  effect  of  the  versification  and  of  the  rnjmey 
which  in  this  instance  is  very  inconsiderable. 

"There was  a  city  once,  I  Know  not  wliich,  where  fell  a  rain 
80  marvellous,  that  people  who  were  caught  in  it,  all  lofit  their 

<<A]1  bat  a  aolitaiy  lucky  man  without  compiiiioii ;  md  h« 
escaped,  beeauM  he  slept  at  home^  when  the  prodigy  took 

place," 

The  nun  having  eeased,  and  this  man  bdng  roused  firam 
sleep,  he  went  at  large,  and  found  the  world  around  him  per^ 

petrating  follies." 

"The  one  w:is  dressed,  the  other  nude  ;  the  one  was  spitting 
against  heuven,  tlio  other  hurling  stonesi  the  other  darts,  an- 
Otiier  tore  his  clot  lies." 

"This  one  would  strike,  that  oin'  would  push,  this  other  one, 
imagining  himself  a  kiu^,  would  hold  Ids  sides  majesticalij, 
and  still  another  one  wouTd  leap  over  benches." 

M  Snch  a  one  menaced,  such  a  one  cursed  anotlier,  snch  a  one 
wi^ld  talk,  not  knowing  what  he  said ;  another  enlogiied  him* 

"  Who  was  amazed,  unless  it  was  the  man  who  had  remained 

in  his  sound  senses?  He  was  indeed  aware  that  thej  were 
f  )nU ;  he  looked  above,  he  looked  below,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
a  mail  of  sober  mind,  but  a  num  of  sober  mind  conld  not  be 
found." 

"  He  continued  to  be  amazed  at  them  ;  but  they  were  still 
more  amassed  at  him,  imagining  that  he  liad  lost  his  reason." 

"  Whatever  tJiey  did  becnied  rational  to  them ;  and  what  the 
poor  sage  ventured  to  do  otherwise,  they  judged  iuben- 
sate*" 

The7  then  be^  to  beat  him:  onestnickhimonhisdieek, 
another  against  his  neck,  half  breaking  it." 

Some  push  him  forward,  and  others  pnsh  him  back ;  he 
meditates  night  horn  the  midst  of  them ;  bnt  the  one  puUs  and 
and  the  other  tears  him.  He  receives  blow  after  blow ;  he 
falls,  he  rises,  and  he  falls  again." 

"  Constantly  fallin<^',  constantly  rising,  constantly  fleeing,  he 
reaches  at  last  his  home ;  a  single  bound  and  he  is  in  T  be* 

•Baynooard,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.   Pi«e«  No* XLIX.  (entire). 

Una  oieotat  fo,  no  Bai  qaals,  Qae  era  diiu  una  maiao 

On  caaet  una  pluela  taU  On  dormia,  q«aiit  aeo  fo : 

Que  tug  I'ome  de  la  ciaatai  Aqnel  leret,  qnant  ac  donnil 

Que  toqnet  foroa  daaMoat  E  fon  se  de  ploure  gequit, 

Tut;  df'sscnero.  man  sol  US ;  T  vi.tic  Inras  cntrc  ^cn^ 

Ai^uel  Mcapat  e  bob  plus,  Ou  tug  fetron  itirmnnmrnt 
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Bni cared  with  mire,  beateu  half  dead^  and  fitill  deUghted  to  liave 
ejected  his  escape.'' 

"Itis  fiction  ia  an  ima^  of  what  pasBes  here  below. 
Tlie  unknown  city  ib  the  wurld  replete  Avith  folly.  For,  to 
love  God,  to  fear  iiini,  and  to  observe  his  law,  is  man's  chief 
qipellapce  and  wudam*  But  Hub  wisdom  ia  lost  in  our  day : 
a  marvfillonB  rain  has  ftllen ;  it  liaa  caused  to  spring  up  a 
enpidity,  a  pridoi  and  a  wickedness,  which  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  all  mankind.  And  if  God  perchance  has  saved 
any  one  from  this  calamity,  he  is  constdmd  craay  by  all  the 
rest;  they  hoot  at  and  maltreat  him,  because  he  is  not  rational 
in  their  sense  of  tho  term  ;  tlie  friend  of  God  pronounco^;  them 
insensate  in  that  tliev  have  abandoned  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  find  him  insensate Ibr  having  renounced  the 
wifedoai  of  the  world.'* 

Docs  not  this  fiction  contain  something  grave  and  profound 
which  does  honor  to  the  imagination  of  Fierre  Cardinal^  if,  as 
everything  authorixes  ns  to  presnmci  it  is  reallj  of  bis  mren- 
tionl  Fictions  of  this  character  m  rare  among  those  of  the 
Troabadours. 

Pierre  Cardinal  composed  a  lar^e  number  of  other  pieces^ 
several  of  which  are  not  inferior  m  any  respect  to  the  three, 
which  I  have  just  translated.  But  these  ought  to  sufiSce  to  give 
us  some  notion  of  his  style  and  talent.  Of  all  the  Troubadours, 
he  is  perhaps  the  one  in  wliom  we  might  find  most  €»prity  in  a 
sense  approximating  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  very  pieces,  which  I  have  given  as  spe- 
cimens, exhibit  to  uo  more  than  one  trait  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  among  all  those,  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice, 
tibum  is  perhaps  not  one,  in  which  one  might  not  find  traits 
similar  to  these  or  even  still  more  piquant  I  liiink  I  can 
quote  one  or  two  of  them.  The  following,  finr  example,  are  the 
iuBt  eight  verses  of  a  sirvente,  <^  which  they  oonstitnte  the  best 
and  most  ingenioiiB  portion : 

"As  men  lament  over  a  son,  a  father  or  a  friend,  whom 
death  has  snatched  away,  so  I  lament  tlic  livinfr  traitors  and 
evil-doers  left  in  the  world.  ...  1  wiej)  o'er  every  man, 
however  little  he  may  be  a  debauchee  or  robber.  Iwee])  ex- 
ceedingly, if  he  enjoys  the  advantanre  of  his  misdemeanors  long ; 
I  weep  still  more,  it*  lie^s  not  hung  tor  them."* 

A  curtain  profound  sentiment,  which  is  rather  indicated  than 

•  lliJIWHlril.  Till  T  p.  (Frnpmcnt). 

AuMi  com  horn  planh  Ron  tUh  o  son  pairo 
Ho  Mm  »mic,  quant  inoit  lo  tolKiil, 

Plane  cn  Ioh  vios  qne  gai  ?on  rfmstot 
Fala,  (itiitieiaU,  feiuui)  e  dc  mai  aire.  ... 
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expressed,  constitutes  the  principal  merit  of  these  pieces.  Here 
ifl  another  passage,  where  on  the  contrary  the  singularity  of  the 
expression  constitutes  the  only  merit  of  a  very  common  thou^lit. 
^  A  traitor  is  eren  worse  than  a  rayieher,"  says  the  TroiiW 
dour,  for  as  a  oooTert  is  chaiis;ed  into  a  shaven  monk  (motiM 
iondri^y  bo  a  traitor  is  changed  into  a  wretch  suspended  (mm 

The  poetry  of  Pierre  Cardinal  would  furnish  us  a  multitude 
of  examples  and  observations  of  this  kind,  had  we  the  time  to 

dwell  on  them.  But  tins  is  not  the  case  hero  ;  and  we  are  obli^d 
to  survey  from  a  somewhat  more  elevated  point  of  viow  an<i  in 
l!ir<rer  masses  the  different  diyisiong  of  the  lyric  poetxy  the 

Provenyal^. 

I  liave,  iKAs  ever,  not  yet  quite  finished  my  observations  on 
Pierre  Cardiiiiil.  Among  the  compositions  yet  extant  from  him, 
there  is  one  which  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  without  u 
few  remarks. 

The  epoch  of  Pierre  Oardinal  was  not  a  philosophical  epoch, 
at  least  not  in  the  sonth  of  France.  The  mna  problem  of 
human  destiny,  which  since  his  time  philosophy  has  pro- 
pounded and  aiscnssed  with  so  much  profundity  ana  eloquencOi 
this  ^rand  problem,  I  sa^,  had  not  yet  been  propounded  and 
solved  except  by  the  Ohnstian  religion,  in  the  age  and  countij 
in  question ;  and  all  tlio  world,  tne  poets  as  well  as  otfamsi 
were  dcpendinp^  on  that  solution. 

Pierre  Cardiiuil  is  tlic  only  one  who  seems  to  have  lunl  '^ome 
intention  of  proposing  and  ot'  solvinir  it,  in  a  sirvente,  which  an 
intention  like  this  would  alone  suffic  e  to  render  an  object  of 
curiosity,  but  wliich  becomes  still  more  so  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
trinsic exceliencti.  I  subjuiu  here  the  poem  entire  and  in  all 
its  naivete.* 

I  wish  to  begin  a  new  slrrente,  which  I  shall  recite  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  the  presence  of  him,  who  has  created  me 
and  drawn  me  out  of  nothinK»  in  case  he  intends  to  accuse  me 
of  anything,  or  in  case  he  wishes  to  lodge  me  among  the  wicked. 

•  R:\ynnnard,  vol.  iv.  p.  364.   Piece  No.  XLVIIT.  (cntrre). 

(1)  Un  sirvcuten  novel  TQethcomensar  Per  que  devetz  m'arma  e  moo  con 

Que  retrairai  aljorn  del  jutjamea  salvar, 

A  selh  qae  m  fetz  e  m  formei  de  nien ;  E  m%m  Tftlbsta  a  mon  trespaiiWMB; 

BI'I  me  cafa  de  ren  oeliaisoiuur,  B  nr  vim  si  nn*  beUa  partia, 

Vj  r.'i'I  uw  VLiI  lai'tro  en  la  diablia.  Que  m  tnrneU  lAi  doD  mOMI  lo  pvt^ 

leu  li  dirai :  Seuher,  inerce  no  ua  micr  dia, 

Ou'el  mat  aegle  trebaliey  totz  raos  ans,  O  qne  m  siatx  de  moa  torta  p«rd«mi; 


Bguarilatz  me,  A  m  plai,  dda  tnnneiif      Qa  ieaao'lafsinhiiaofM  uti 

taiui. 

^         ^        m        ^         m  (•)  8*teu  ai  sai  raal,  et  en  yfern  ardia, 

Seeon  ma  fe,  torts  e  peccais  aeria ; 
(5)  lea  no  ml  Tnelh  4«  VM  denspenur,  Qu  ien  vos  pnesc  tN»  esier  recaf^taam, 

AMBieiiTOftmoiib«BMpertiiMB;   ^      Qm  per  wi  ben  cl  d«  nal  mil  aiUoa. 
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I'll  tell  him  :  No,  no,  Lord,  have  compassion  !  Be  pleased  to 
defend  me  i  rom  the  executioners  of  the  pit,  me,  who  have  passed 
the  years  ul  all  niv  life  in  tormenting  mjself  in  this  wicked 
world,  where  thou  hadst  placed  me/* 

All  the  celestial  court  will  be  amazed  on  hearing  mj  de- 
feiiee ;  I'll  tell  God,  thit  it  woald  be  wronging  hh  mends  to 
think  of  deetroying  them  or  plunging  them  into  helL  Who- 
ever loses  what  he  might  gain,  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
poverty ;  God,  therefore  ahould  be  lenient  and  save  hie  sooIb 
from  death." 

"  He  ought  not  to  prohibit  them  from  entering  Paradise. 
Snch  Interdiction  would  be  a  great  dishonor  to  Saint  Peter, 
who  is  its  ]>f  >rter.  It  would  be  just,  that  every  soul,  desirous  of 
an  entrance,  should  enter  there  with  joy.  Tlie  court,  where 
some  are  weeping  and  others  laughing,  is  no  longer  a  well  re- 
gulated court.  Aiul  however  powerful  a  monarch  God  may  l)e, 
if  he  does  not  receive  us,  the  reason  of  such  refusal  will  be  de- 
manded of  him.*' ^ 

<<He  might  with  great  propriety  annihilate  the  devil;  he 
wonld  gain  many  a  soul  by  it ;  this  act  of  power  would  be  ac- 
ceptabfi  to  all  the  world ;  for  my  part,  I  should  be  most  grateful 
for  it ;  and  as  for  him,  he  might,  we  all  know,  pardon  and  ab- 
solve himself  for  it.  Do,  therefore,  good  Lord  tk>d,  annihilate 
our  ruthless  and  importunate  enemy." 

"  I  shall  not  yet  despair  of  thee  ;  no,  far  from  it ;  in  thee  I 
put  my  confidence;  for  thou  must  be  my  help  in  the  iiour  of 
my  deatli,  and  save  my  soul  and  body.  If  tliis  is  to  be  other- 
wise, then  ril  propose  the  honest  alternative :  Restore  me  to 
the  state,  in  wnicn  I  was  before  my  birth,  and  out  of  which 
thou  took'st  me,  or  else  pardon  my  faults,  which  I  ihonld  never 
have  committed,  had  I  not  existed.** 

If  after  having  suffered  here,  I  were  to  bnm  in  hell,  this 
would  in  my  <^inion  be  an  iniustice ;  for  I  can  solemnly  assure 
thee,  that  for  one  good,  whicli  I  shall  have  eigoyed  in  life,  I 
have  endured  a  thousand  ills." 

We  must  not  misapprehend  the  character  of  this  singular 
piece  ;  we  must  not  see  either  pleasantry  or  irony  in  it.  The 
author  did  not  wisli  to  convey  anything  of  the  kind.  His  lan- 
guage is  popular  and  frecpicntly  borders  on  the  burle&que  ;  his 
idea  is  a  vague  and  coiit'u&ed,  but  a  grave  and  serious  one.  We 
perceive  through  the  impropriety  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 
words,  that  he  imagines  the  existence  of  evil  to  De  the  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  01  dnalum,  but  of  a  dualism  which  might  be 
called  an  accidental  one,  and  which  Qod  might  at  his  pleasure 
reduce  to  unity.   Tlie  piece  may  be  to  some  extent  a  reflection 

the  heresy  of  the  Albigensea,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pierre 
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Cardinal  lived — a  heresy  which  admitted  two  principles  ia  the 
univer&e.  At  all  eyentB,  it  was  quite  natural,  that  this  heresy, 
fennenting  in  a  mvltitiide  iji  heMSi  fihonld  inflmenee  0O111O  of 
them  to  propose  and  to  aolye  the  gnnd  probkan  of  human  des- 
tiny in  a  manner  differing  from  that  ci  Chiistianity.  Bnt  I 
hare  digreBsed  too  fhmi  my  subject,  and  I  most  nowietm 
to  it  . 

Die  moral  satire  of  the  Troabadonrs,  in  those  cases  even, 
when  it  is  based  on  the  most  general  ideas  of  social  order  and 
humanity,  neccBsarilj  containB  sy>ecia]  annsions  to  the  morality 
of  chivair}'.  Nevertheless  the  I'oniior,  brine:  jjredcitiiimnt  in 
the  kind  of  satire  in  f|uestioii,  deterniini'  its  diaracter,  and 
ought  also  to  deteriiiine  its  name,  il*it  is  to  have  «ne. 

But  among  the  Batirical  birventes  of  the  Troubaiiours,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  verj'  reniai'kable  ones,  which  properly  de- 
serre  the  name  of  chivalnc  satires.  There  are  those,  m  which 
the  censure  and  the  praise  have  direct  retoence  to  llie  ideas 
and  to  the  principles  of  chivalry  as  such.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  pieces  are  from  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
If  there  was  any  epoch  of  the  MM  die  A^e,  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  which  the  epithet  chivalric  ooiUd  be  applied  with 
greater  propriety  than  to  any  other,  it  was  undoubtealy  this.  It 
was  then,  in  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  feudal 
order  flourished,  who  regarded  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  a 
serious  light,  and  exerted  the  TTtmost  of  their  power  to  apply 
these  principles  to  the  or<:a!iizati(>ii  and  the  government  of  b«v 
ciety.  It  was  then,  that  the  sentiment  of  love  was  experienced 
and  celebrated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  tliat  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  were  nearest  to  the  point  ut'  forming  a 
systematic  whole,  exercising,  as  they  did,  an  influence  over  thQ 
manners  and  the  social  relationB  <^  fife,  which  was  pecnliar  and 
distinct  from  ettxj  other. 

And  yet  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch,  who  endeaTor  to  fom 
an  abstract  idea^  a  more  or  less  ri^d  Ineoi^  of  the  system  of 
chivalry,  by  a  singular  though  easdy  conceived  illusion,  speak 
of  it  as  having  already  lost  some  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and  aa 
continuing  to  decline  rapidly.  Tliey  would  have  been  very 
much  embarmp?ed  to  tell,  in  what  place  and  at  what  time  it  had 
beeu  in  a  more  flouriBhiiii:  state.  It  was  however  true,  tliat 
in  reality  it  did  not  completely  correspond  with  the  ideal 
they  had  formed  of  it ;  hence  in  accordance  with  the  ironeral 
tradition  of  mankind,  which  always  dreams  of  an  ideal  happi- 
ness and  good  in  the  past  ami  under  the  form  of  a  historical 
filct,  the  "u^ubadours  assumed  a  golden  age  of  chivalry  already 
frur  removed  from  them,  and  depicted  th^r  own  epodi  as  Hie 
iron  age  of  the  institntioQ. 
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This  poetic  illusion  manifests  itself  every  moment  and  in 
twenty  difiVrent  wmvs  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadour^,  ^tmic- 
times  hy  rapid  and  isoiatAid  corufecations,  sometimes  by  a  lull 
and  entire  effusion  ;  often  by  melancholy  regrets  of  the  past, 
still  oftener  in  accents  of  anger  and  of  contempt  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  has  insi^red  a  great  nnmber  of  the  nneat  rerses  of 
FkoTeneal  poetry. 

Of  all  the  Tronbadours  Girand  de  Bonieil  k  the  one  who 
has  most  freely  indulged  in  Ihis  UlnBioiiy  and  who  has  turned 
Its  poetic  adyantagea  to  the  heat  account.  I  shall,  therefore, 
horrow  from  him  some  examples  of  the  kind  of  satire  to  which 
ft  has  p^iven  ri«o.  But  T  oiicrht  in  the  first  place  to  rorall  to 
mind,  that  of  all  the  Troubadours  who  deserve  translation, 
Giraud  de  Bonieil  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  translated  and 
the  one  who  loses  moBt  by  it.  Here  ib  for  example,  in  the  first 
place,  an  isolated  stanza  from  one  of  his  pieces,  which  might 
serve  as  an  epigraph  to  many  others. 

I  gladly  w<rald,  if  I  hat  coiild,  but  I  cannot,  forget  (that  which 
afflicts  mej,  how  the  great  aelffiiiofa  have  mooneed  all  noble 
eenerona  aoinga.  Alaa  I  to  lAat  extent  a  eowardly  pradenee 
nas  gained  the  mastery  over  Ihem,  which  annihilates  youth, 
hunts  it  down  and  frightens  it  away !  I  could  not  haye  believed, 
that  in  a  thonsand  years  valor  and  virtue  could  have  fallea 
Fo  low,  a?  T  perceive  them  now.  Chivalry  and  love  are  no 
longer  what  they  were  ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  charm  of 
noole  poiilf*,  from  the  moment  they  began  to  pay  attention  to 
their  mibtbrtunes  or  their  happiness.'* 

Several  of  the  pieces  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil  are,  I  repeat  it, 
but  a  more  or  leeo  poetic  commentary  on,  the  more  or  less 
Taried  development  of,  lliia  melaiu^olj  fimcy.  The  least  that 
I  conld  do,  in  order  to  finish  my  obeervatiiMiB  on  this  particular 
point  of  FroTcnyal  poetry  in  a  nitalile  manner,  will  be  to 
translate  one  of  these  pieces  of  Giraud.  The  following  a^ 
peared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  besides  having  the  ment 
of  containing  several  idlnsionB  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  the  poetic  culture  of  the  South. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  wake  up  soUUz*  from  its 
6lee|),  and  to  restore  exiled  prowess  to  its  home.  But  I've  re- 
nounced the  work,  deeming  it  impracticable,  and  seeing  my 
force  and  wiU  more  and  more  suodued  by  injuries  and  mis- 
fortune."t 

•  Sonlas,  i.  e.  bande,  conmAgiile  JojeoM.---JNcl.  AaA, 
t  Raynourd,  vol.  It.  p.  wO,  Fumw  No.  ZZ.  Btroplict 

<1)  Per  acAttz  rewniftr,  Hi  enyvl  trebtniir ; 

Quar     trop  endormitT:,  Mas  er  ra'en  Kui  ptqnfti, 

£  per  preU  qn'ei  £ijdito  Per  so  qnar  sui  falhits, 

Aenlh»«toni«r,  QawMitCfa'tottar; 
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Tliis  evil  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  endure.  Tis  I  who 
tell  jrott  80, 1,  who  know  how  oourteey  and  valor  fonaerly  were 
receiTed.  In  oar  day  cheivalien  rice  like  yiUeins,  witnont  a 
lance,  without  care  for  adyentnree^^ 

Formerly  I  was  wont  to  eee  barons  in  fine  amor  giving 
and  following  tonmamentB ;  and  one  might  hear  them  some- 
times discoorse  of  those^  where  the  finest  feats  had  been  ae- 
compHshed.  Their  honor  now  consists  in  stealing  cattle,  sheep 
and  lands.  Oli !  shame  on  everv^  cavalier  when  he  appears  be- 
fore his  lady,  wlio  with  liis  own  hand  drives  the  bleating  iiocks 
of  sheep,  or  pillages  the  churches  and  tlie  travellers !" 

"  The  Jongleurs,  whom  once  1  saw  received  so  graciously, 
are  now  discarded.  They  have  lost  the  ffnides  with  whom 
they  travelled  formerly.  And  now  that  valor  luis  declined,  1 
sec  the  Troubadours,  who  loner  marched  at  the  head  of  nu- 
merous companionsi  in  noble  gorgeous  attire,  now  solitary  and 
foTBaken.'' 

^^I  have  seen  infimt  JoDglears  in  elegant  ap])arel,  going  fnm 
court  to  conrt^  for  the  sole  purpose  €i  smging  the  praises  of  tiie 
ladies ;  but  now  they  dare  no  longer  sing,  so  much  has  gid* 
lantry  declined !  And  instead  of  hearing  the  ladies  lauded,  we 
hear  men  speak  ill  of  them.  Say  it's  their  own  fault,  say,  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  chevaliers;  but  I  say,  it's  the  fault  of  aU^ if 
there  is  no  longer  any  faith  or  glory  in  love." 

**A8  for  myself,  wlio  liave  heretofore  been  vwv  ready  to 
celebrate  in  my  songs  every  gnllant  and  courteous  man,  I 
know  no  longer  which  side  to  take,  when  instead  of  the  accents 
ul"  joy  I  hear  displeasing  cries  at  all  the  courts.  Tliey  now  re- 
ceive at  the  courts  a  frivolous  tale  with  equal  favur  and  ap- 
plausCy  as  they  do  a  noble  song  on  the  grand  events,  on  t^ 
eaqploits  of  past  ages.'* 

Moreover,  it  servee  no  puq)ose  now,  to  reeaQ  those  aneie&t 
noble  deeds  and  exploits  long  forgotten,  in  order  to  reanimate 
hearts,  that  are  sunk  too  low.  I  ve  formed  the  resolution  to 
remain  silent,  and  I  shall  keep  it;  I  shall  no  longer  relapse 
into  the  wish,  ot  w  hich  Fve  cured  myself,  to  wake  up  gallantly 
and  solatz  from  their  sleep.  Hereafter  it  will  be  enough  for 
me,  to  turn  and  to  revolve,  to  balance  and  to  test,  in  every 
sense,  within  my  mind,  whatever  transpires  in  the  world,  ap- 
proving or  condemning,  according  to  desert." 

Cnm  plas  m*«i         TOlonlita  •  NiMs  vIcIa  faftz  remeinbnr, 

talans,  Que  nial  es  a  laitwar 

Pltts  crejtda  lai  1(»  dampiiai|gM  •*!  Afar  pus  es  plevitz. 


E'l  mal  don  m\  f^^uan'ts 
•       '  •        •        •        •  No  m  qual  ja  mezinar, 

Masso  qu'om  ve.  volv  c  vir  en  balana, 
(V)  MoA  a  cor  afrancar,  B  prenda  e  laia  e  form'  e  damalot 

Qae  BO 's  trop  eudurzitz, 
HfMn  den  horn  Im  obUto 
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Leaving  aside  the  historical  illnpion,  which  is  tlie  motive  of 
this  piece,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  its  melancholy  is  of 
a  graceful  and  a  poetic  caste,  and  that  it  presupposes  a  soul  and 
an  imagination  of  nncommon  elevation.  The  verses  are  very 
beatitit'ul,  and  among  those  ^vliich  make  iis  regret  that  the  idiom 
in  which  tliey  were  written  should  now  be  entirely  dead. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  shades  of  difference  between  the 
aeTenl  ^pedmens,  which  I  haTe  just  given  of  the  moral  or 
ideal  aatire  of  the  T^badoiin,  we  will  etiU  have  been  able  to 
obeerve  that  iSbiey  are  pervaded  by  a  certain  identity  of  style, 
of  taste  and  lentiment,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  maj 
affirm  that  thej  all  belong  to  the  same  school,  to  the  same 
epoch,  to  the  same  coontiy,  and  that  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  genius.  It  is  however  not  without  import- 
ance to  remark,  that  there  arc  otlirr  T'rnven^al  compositions  of 
tlie  kiTid,  111  which  the  general  churacteristics  of  the  school  and 
of  the  epoch  disappear  almost  entircl  v  under  the  im}>rebs  uf  an 
independent  and  capricious  individual  genius,  ignoring  or  dis- 
daining the  conventional  rules  and  liiiiitsof  liis  art  as  observed  and 
practised  in  his  time.  Such  arc,  for  example,  several  pieces  of 
the  same  Marcabnis,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  several 
times,  and  of  whom  I  wonld  have  to  speak  agam  here,  had  I 
the  time  to  do  so.  Snch  are  more  particularly  those  of  another 
Tronbadonr,  whom  I  hare  named  elsewhere  and  concerning 
whom  it  is  now  proper  to  say  something  further. 

l^s  Troubadour  was  a  monk,  and  is  only  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon.  He  was  from  the  chitean 
of  Vif,  Tiear  Aurillac  in  Anvergne.  Tlis  father,  a  nobleman  of 
the  countrv,  liaving  undoubtedly  other  sons  besides  tliis  one, 
made  hini  enter  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Aurillac.  This 
was,  however,  by  no  means  the  vocation  of  the  young  man ; 
still  he  suffered  himself  to  become  what  his  superiors  wished, 
8]ij'ai'ently  under  the  consoling  conviction,  that  tne  habit  of  the 
mouk  would  not  prevent  him  Irom  leading  the  life  of  pleasure 
for  which  he  felt  nimself  bom. 

Soon  after  having  entered  the  cloister,  he  was  made  prior  of 
Hontandon,  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  of  AnriUae, 
and  dependent  on  it.  iBeing  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  nata* 
lal  bent  for  poetry,  he  there  began  to  compose  pieces  of  verse 
of  every  description,  and  particularly  sirventes  on  the  events 
which  excited  some  talk  in  the  country.  Tliese  pieces,  full  of 
animation  and  of  sprightliness,  soon  made  him  Known  in  the 
neighborincT  castles.  The  barons  and  chevaliers  of  the  country 
rescued  him  by  a  sort  of  violence  from  his  monaster^',  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  feasting  him,  and  in  loading  him  with 
presents. 
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Tlie  monk  preferred  pleasure  to  money ;  he  used  his  credit 
only  to  the  good  «f  his  priory,  which,  poor  M  he  had  tifceii  il| 
he  ioon  had  mede  a  rich  one.  Bdienng  that  b^thcfla  serriceB 
he  had  acquired  a  claim  to  1^  indalfwoe  of  his  abbot,  he  ad* 
dreaeed  to  lum  whatoertdnly  must  be  regarded  as  tiie  strangest 
request  liiat  a  monk  cnrer  made  of  his  superior ;  he  asked  his 
permission  to  lead  in  future  the  kind  of  bie  which  the  king  of 
Ara^n  was  anxions  to  prescribe  for  him. 

The  abbot,  who  was  probably  a  secular  abbot,  that  is  to  say, 
a  warrior  and  ciievalier,  such  as  there  were  Tnany  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  rich  tnonasteries — the  nbhut,  i  say,  made  no  dif- 
ficulty about  complying  with  his  request. 

The  king  of  Aragon,  who  knew  the  monk,  if  not  personally, 
at  leaat  by  reputation,  directed  him  to  live  in  the  worid,  to  iu- 
dnlfie  in  goodchoer,  to  cooipoae  Teme,  to  sing  and  te  lore  the 
ladtea.  ^ev&t  waa  a  royal  decree  better  obeenred  tfaaa  this; 
the  monk  of  Montandon  followed  more  freely  than  ever  his 
worldly  and  poetic  propenaitieB,  and  was  made  seignior  of  the 
court  of  Puy.  It  was  a  singular  office,  this  seigniorship  of  the 
court  of  Put  :  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  natural  to  sav  some- 
thin^  fTirt!ier  abont  it,  as  the  fact  to  which  it  relates  is  at  once 
very  little  known  and  extremely  curious  in  regard  to  the  hie- 
toiT  of  Proveuyai  poetry  and  civilization. 

In  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  durin<j  a  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
Puy,  which  wa©  then  called  Puy  or  Slouut  St  Mary,  was  the 
place  where  the  moat  chiralric  festivals  were  celebratedperi* 
odicallj.  The  barona)  mat  and  inudly  the  ehevalien,  the 
badoors,  the  PToTeii^  Joncleiua  Hocked  together  there  from 
every  part  of  the  Boifth,  to  that  for  a  number  of  days  in  ancces- 
aion  all  the  beauty  and  the  gallaotn-  of  the  country  would 
be  united  there  aa  at  a  single  court,  fieaidea  the  martial  ch^ 
lengcs  of  the  tournaments,  there  were  also  poetic  challenges  on 
tliese  oec«fv>r)«?,  or  tonrnnTiients  of  the  Troubadours,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  tiie  latter  aa  woU  aa  in  the 
former. 

i'estivak  like  tlicBe  always  involved  enormous  expenses,  and 
thus  furnished  the  seigniors  of  the  Sonth  witli  opportunities  for 
displaying  that  magnificent  liberality,  which  was  at  that  time 
reputed  one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  chi^alrj.  Among  these 
aeignioia  there  waa  always  to  be  Isvnd  one,  who  waa  ready  to 
incur  the  risk  of  ruining  himse^  by  voluntarily  aMnaainff  the 
reapouibility  of  defraying  all  the  ezpenaea  of  tne  lestiva^  ttid 
there  was  a  regulari^  established  ceremony  for  declaring  one^ 
resf  lution  to  this  efl^ct.  In  the  midst  of  a  hall  of  vast  dime^ 
sioi  B,  when  all  the  barons  who  liad  come  to  the  festival  were 
assembled^  there  waa  seated  an  isolated  personage,  who  waa 
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holding^  ft  hawk  on  his  list.  Tlie  baron,  whom  his  heart 
proiiipted  to bigimlize  liiniself*  hy  such  an  act  ofniagiiiliccnt  li]»er- 
ality,  stepped  forward  toward  the  hawk  and  took  it  upon  hia 
fist ;  and  this  was  the  mode  ut'  announcing  to  those  present  that 
hejpledged  himself  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  fete. 

The  penonage  charged  witii  the  bmiaeia  ef  lidding  and  pre* 
aentiiig  the  hawk  on  the  day  of  the  eeremoa^  desenbed^  waa 
called  the  Seignior  of  the  court  of  Fuji  and  this  waa  the  offioe 
eonierred  upon  the  monk  of  ICoataiidoii*  The  sabaequent  part 
ef  his  life  is  but  little  known ;  we  are  only  infonnea,  that  he 
retired  to  Spain  in  the  end,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
fnvor  among  the  kings  and  barons,  and  where  he  died  to» 
ward  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  eenturjr. 

^Ve  have  from  him  piecus  of  various  kmds;  but  those  of  the 
satirical  description  are  the  only  ones  which  deserve  our  par- 
ticular attention.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  singularly  orii^nnal 
and  fantastical  turn  of  imagination.  Of  this  description  are, 
among  others,  the  two  or  three  which  lie  wrote  agaiiJii?t  the 
usage,  common  anuxng  the  ladies  of  hia  time,  of  pamting  their 
fiEMMs  to  ezeoMi  even,  as  it  appears,  when  they  did  not  stand  in 
any  need  <ii any  saeh  adyentitiona ornament^  whioh  they  applied 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  iq»pearing  a  Uttle  hMtdsomer  tlian  natore 
had  made  tl  i  e  1 1 1 .  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  analysis  of  them. 

In  one  of  these  pieeQB»  which  is  the  oddest  of  them  all^  the 
monk  of  Montandon  supposes  himself  translated  into  Paradise^ 
not  ill  spirit,  but  in  body  and  in  his  friar's  frock,  and  present 
at  the  judgment -scat  of  God,  before  whom  the  different  crea- 
tures, at  variance  with  each  other,  are  j^k  ading  their  lieverai 
causes,  some  as  accusere  and  others  as  delendants. 

After  the  adjustment  of  several  cases  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell  here,  a  party  of  litigants  of  a  very  singular  description 
appear  in  their  turn  before  the  supreme  judge.  They  are  the 
wails  and  vanited  ceilings  of  houses.  Tliefle  ceilings  and  these 
walls  are  alive;  they  speak  and  they  hare  matters  of  grave 
impoitanee  to  eommnnieate.  Ihej  oome  for  the  pnipose  of 
bringing  a  complaint  against  the  ladieSy  who  bv  making  nse  of 
paint  to  embellish  their  fiuses,  were  no  longer  leaving  any  for 
uiem.  The  ladies  are  present  in  order  to  defend  themselves, 
and  the  monk  lor  the  pnipose  of  reporting  the  debate  and  the 
jndffment. 

This  idea,  in  wliieh  we  micht  say  that  there  was  soinething 
Aristophanic,  is  ineontostabn^  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  piece.  Its  execution  is  liar^h,  dry 
and  cnide,  but  lively  and  inprcnions.    The  fullowing  are  some 


A  litigation  has  commenced  between  the  ceilings  and  the 
ladies;  i&  eeilixigs  speak  first  and  saj : 
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"Ladies,  we  have  been  dead  aud  annihilated  ever  smee 
you've  takei\  away  the  paint.  It  is  a  grave  misdemeanor  in 
you  to  colur  aud  varnish  yourselves  to  Bucn  excess;  and  we  Lave 
never  seen  at  any  other  time,  that  it  was  customary  thus  to 
iUuminate  one's  self 

And  the  ladies  replied,  that  this  privile^  was  eonceded  to 
them  more  than  a  handred  yean  before  mere  erer  was  any 
sach  thing  as  a  ceiling  in  llie  world^  eitiier  great  or  gmall." 

There  is  one  lady  among  the  rest^  who  says  to  the  ceiling : 
your  complaint  ig  an  unjust  one.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  paint 
the  wrinkles  below  my  eyes?  When  they  are  well  effaced,  I 
still  can  act  the  part  of  hanixlity  dame  witli  many  an  amoroua 
knight,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  hiich  ornament.'* 

*'  God  then  says  to  the  ceilings :  Provided  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  accord  to  the  ladies  the  permission  to  paint  thena- 
seives  for  twenty  years,  after  their  twenty-fifth." 

**  But  the  ceilings  demur :  We  can  not  consent  to  this,  they 
say ;  but  simply  to  oblige  you,  we  will  concede  them  ten  years 
forpainting,  and  we  demand  security.'' 

Tnereupon  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Andrew  interpose  be* 
tween  the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. The  diffevonoe  in  regard  to  the  times,  during  which  the 
ladies  were  to  have  tiie  privilege  of  applying  rouge,  is  divided 
by  two  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  term  shul  be  fifteen  years. 
Under  this  condition  the  agreement  is  concluded :  the  ladiea 
and  the  ceilings  pledge  themselves  hj  oath  that  they  willol>» 
serve  it,  and  then  both  parties  witlidraw. 

But  scarcely  have  they  ruturucd  to  their  ]n»nic«,  when  tlie 
ladies  begin  again  to  violate  the  compact  most  uiiscriipulout^ly, 
by  continuing  to  paint  themselves  far  beyond  the  term  accorded 
to  them.    I'rom  morning  till  night  they  are  busily  engaged  iu 

Sreparing  colors  and  pastes  of  various  sorts,  of  wnich  the  poet 
eliffently  enumerates  the  multitudinous  ingredients^  the  price 
of  afl  of  which  is  raised  by  this  sudden  increase  of  tiie  demand* 
The  monk  would  willingly  and  patiently  subnut  to  this  enhance- 
ment of  the  price ;  but  he  cannot  pardon  that  of  saffron,  whidi 
has  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  md  any 
for  the  kitchen. 

The  following  piece  is  supposed  to  form  the  sequel  to  the 
foregoing.  It  is  fur  more  elej^aiit  in  its  execution  and  much 
clearer  in  its  details — too  clear  even  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  translate  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  ]m>i  tion,  which  I  can 
translate,  is  worth  the  trouble,  as  it  furnishes  us  an  exani])le  of 
the  excess  tu  wliich  the  unlimited  freedom  of  imagination  would 
sometimes  carry  the  Troubadours. 

^^The  other  day.  I  peradventure  was  in  the  parliament  of 
God|  where  I  hearcl  the  edlings  lodge  a  complaint  againat  the 
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ladies,  who  by  paiuting  Uieir  visages  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
paints."  * 

"  (I  have  returned  there  eince)  and  God  told  me  frankly  : 
Monk,  I  hear  the  ceilni<?s  are  suffering  an  encroachment  on 
tlieir  rights.  Go  quickly  down,  I'ur  the  love  jou  bear  liie,  and 
In  mj  name  command  tlie  ladies  to  desist  from  painting ;  I 
want  no  more  proceedings  on  the  snbiect ;  and  if  they  contmae 
to  })aint  in  spite  of  my  command,  I  uudl  myself  go  and  erase 
their  work. 

Gently  I  Lord  Gt>d !  I  then  replied,  then  OQglitst  to  hare  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  the  ladies.    Tis  nature  that  prompts 

them  to  adorn  their  countenances ;  this  ought  not  to  uispleaae 
thee,  and  the  ceilings  ought  not  to  have  complained,  or 
quarreled  with  the  ladies  on  this  account,  who  can  no  longer 
endure  them.** 

"Monk,  (iod  then  replied  to  me,  it  is  a  pfreat  folly  and  a 
mistake  in  you  to  approve,  that  my  creature  bliould  adorn  her- 
self a^nst  my  wish.  Tlie  ladies  wonld  be  as  powerful  as  I  am, 
if,  while  I  make  them  grow  older  every  day,  uey  oonldxejave- 
nate  themselves  by  painting  and  by  glossinff." 

Lord,  thon  speakest  super!  ly,  because  thou  knowest  tiiiyself 
in  the  possession  of  the  power.  ^Nevertheless  thereis  but  one  way 
of  preventing  the  ladies  from  painting  themselves ;  it  is  to  allow 
them  to  retain  their  beauty  until  they  die,  or  else  to  annihilate 
all  paints  and  every  style  of  painting,  so  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  nothing  of  the  kind  left  in  the  world." 

The  debate  is  prolonged  still  further,  but  it  becomes  too 
cynical.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  monk  persists  in  lug  rc»fnsal 
to  become  the  bearer  of  God's  message,  who  at  last  resolves  to 
let  tiie  ladies  do  as  they  please,  witn  the  reserve,  however,  of 
sendini;  them  a  certain  inoraiity,  extremely  detrimental  to  their 
paints. 

*  Baymraard,  vol  It.  p.  41.  Pieot  V ZZ.  BIropbM  M. 

utra  vetz  fuy  a  parlamen  Ab  que  b  fan  U  cura  luzir 

£1  eel,  {>er  hau!  aTentan ;  Del  teach,  com  lo  degraa  iaiasar. 

E'l  Toot  ftudoB  Taaeim 

De  laa  dnmnns  qric  s  van  pcnhen  ;         Poro  m  ditz  dleas  mot  franramrn  : 
Qa'iea  ios  n  auzi  a  dieu  clamar  lloi^es,  ben  aog  qu'  u  luuura 

D'cUhm  qului  flur  lo  tvaeli  cmlri         Psnmi  li  Toat  lur  drcitura  

file.,  ate.-^ 
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Til.  SATIRE. 


HI9IOBSQAL. 


FaoM  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
CflBtnries,  there  wm  BO  lack  of  hiatorical  Bubjects  for  the  tatirea 


Bomc  of  which  aro  directed  against  the  men  and  others  againsS 
tlie  evcnt*^  of  thc?c  cj^ochs;  bo  that  the  species  luitaraUjf  sab- 
divides  itself  into  personal  and  into  general  satire. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  lir>t ;  I  have  not  the  leisure 
for  it.  But  it  is  not  without  some  regret  that  I  puaa  over  in 
silence  a  certain  number  of  coiupusitions  of  this  class,  remark- 
able for  the  energetic,  though  sometimes  cjiiical  and  scurrilous 
■imthnimto  bj  wmch  thej  were  inspired.  The  satires  of  Wil- 
liam of  BemadAii, «  OiteloimaB  knight,  are  perhapa  the  moii 
sprightlj  alia  the  moat  poatioaL  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  moat 
ioameleaB  compoaitiona  of  the  kind.  He  wrote  among  odien 
two  or  Ihree  agaiaat  a  certain  bishop  o£  Uigel,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  personal  enemy.  They  are  of  such  a  cbancter, 
that  I  should  not  venture  to  translate  them,  if  I  had  room  for 
them.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  bo  permitted  to  signalize 
them  liistorieally,  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess  to  which  the 
reeipriical  enmity  between  the  feudal  order  and  the  cleri^'y  was 
carried  during  the  thirteenth  centnrv,  and  as  a  s[H'cinien  of 
what  the  poets  dared  to  write  agaiiiot  tlie  priests.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  w  liat  the  poets  wrote  at  that  time  was  not 
destined  to  he  looked  upon  in  books,  which  scarcely  any  one 
would  haTO  read,  scarcely  any  one  knowing  how  to  read.  These 
oompofiitioiis  were  set  to  mnsie,  and  sung  in  all  the  castles  and 
even  in  the  cities  among  the  commonexa.  We  therefore  searoeljr 
knoW|  which  scandal  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  whether  that  A 
the  vice  or  that  of  its  revelation  and  its  censure.  I  pass  on  to 
the  general  or  public  historical  satire  of  the  Troubadours. 


of  the  Troubadours. 
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The  facts,  to  which  they  ]irmcipaily  relate,  arc  facts  of  a 
complex  nature,  the  incideuts  of  which  were  more  or  less 
varied  and  prolonged.  Thej  ma^  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
events : 

1st  The  wars  of  the  Q^nnan  emperors  against  the  indepen- 
dfioee  and  tiie  natkMUililj  of  tiie  Itatjaat. 

2d.  The  struggle  between  tlie  kings  of  Fruiee  and  Enfflaad 
for  &e  Biroremacy  in  the  provinces,^  at  thflt  time  diflmemSmd 
from  the  French  monaicliy  and  aubjeot  to  Engliifa  princes. 

dd.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

4rtlu  The  establishment  of  Charles  of  Anjon  in  Provence, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  creat  revolntion  in  tJie  culture  and  in 
the  social  condition  of  that  part  of  tlic  South. 

The  Troubadours,  who  were  contemporary  with  these  events, 
took  a  more  or  less  passionate  interest  in  all  of  them.  Tliey 
judged  of  tliem  after  their  fashion ;  they  approved  of  or  con- 
demned them  according  to  their  ideas  of  morality,  of  social 
<»der  and  of  humanity,  and  tiiese  ideas  wete  sofnetinies  Taeue 
and  general,  and  sometimes  special  and  lodfl,  or  in  ouier  * 
words  chivairic.  I  propose  to  indicate  in  a  very  summary 
manner  the  impression  which  these  events  prodaced  on  them, 
and  what  results  with  refiarence  to  Fh>Tengal  poetry  attended 
the  manifestion  of  these  impressions. 

And  in  the  "first  place,  with  respect  to  the  revolutions  in 
Italy,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Troubadours  take  a 
direct  and  lively  interest  in  them.  They  ^vere  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tlie  courts  and  the  cities 
of  tliis  country  ;  they  had  adiuircrs,  disciples  and  rivals  there. 
Several  of  tlieir  number,  after  having  once  descended  into  the 
xich  plains  of  Lombardy  or  into  the  beautiful  cities  of  T^any, 
were  so  delighted  willh  them,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  quit 
them  again,  and  spent  the  zemauider  of  their  life  there.  There 
was  hardly  any  need  of  so  many  reasons  to  induce  men,  who 
were  naturally  of  such  an  ardent  temperament  and  of  so  lively 
an  ima^nation,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  parties,  which  were  then  contesting  their  respective  claims 
to  the  supremacy  over  Italy. 

Arnon*^  all  the  European  nations,  with  which  the  Troubadours 
Bt()(»d  in  relation,  the  C-rermans,  who  in  the  Provencal  were  de- 
nominated Tiss  (an  alteration  of  the  word  Te  u.Uchen),  were  the 
one  with  which  the  Troubadours  had  tho  leaat  sympathy.  They 
found  them  brutal,  coarse  and  discourteous.  They  had  particu- 
larly a  great  prejudice  against  their  language ;  and  if  any  one. 
perohonce  haa  told  them,  that  thisrery  language  contained 
verses  perhaps  as  elegant  and  as  sweet  as  their  own,  they  could 
scarcdiy  have  believM  him.  I  do  not  remember  now  wluch  one 
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of  them,  speakinrr  of  this  idiom,  compares  it  to  tlie  liarkincr  of 
dogs,  and  lie  Ib  nut  tlie  ovlj  one  wliu  treats  it  wilii  thi^i  disdain- 
ful repugnance. 

This  Ming  the  caae.  it  is  not  extnioidiiiAry'  that  some  of  Ihe 
TronbadonFS  should  nave  sided  with  the  fteliaiis  against  the 
C^ermans  and  egsinst  the  emperofs.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, these  poets  were  men  of  the  ooQit  and  of  theeastle,  whoae 
inolinations  had  nothing  in  eommon  with  demoeraej.  It  was 
particularly  from  the  emperors  whom  they  came  to  see  in  Italj, 
that  they  expected  the  best  reception  and  the  richest  presents. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  was  tlierefore  the  one,  which  ther  wore 
the  most  eager  to  cml)rac(',  and  their  victories  those  which  they 
wt're  fondest  of  celebratiiiLC  in  their  songs.  Their  defeats  were 
a  source  of  astonishment  and  sadness  to  them;  it  was  repugnant 
to  their  feelings  to  see  chevaliers,  warriors  by  profession,  worsted 
by  the  cuiinnoners.  This  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  in  order, 
and  if  they  had  been  tempted  to  celebrate  these  victories  of  the 
eonunoneni}  the  task  would  have  embanassed  them,  as  a  strange 
and  novel  one. 

I  think  I  may  dispense  witJi  translating  any  of  the  satiiieal 
Birventes  of  the  Troiibadours  relative  to  the  fends  l)etween  tibe 
emperors  of  Qennany  and  the  Italian  powers.  These  pieeos 
may  be  of  some  interest  in,  civil  and  political  history,  but  I  have 
met  few,  which  were  remarkable  for  any  poetical  merit,  and  I 
experience  no  very  great  regret  at  an  omission  by  which  the 
reader  will  sustain  no  loss. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Provengal  pieces  relative  to  the 
various  incidents,  which  happened  during  the  struggle  of  Philip 
Augustus,  first  against  Henry  11.  and  subsequently  against 
Kichard  the  Lion-hearted.  The  majority  of  these  pieces  are  by 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  one  of  the  five  or  six  most  eminent  Trouba- 
dours, who  by  his  talent  and  his  dharacter  ezerdsed  a  mora 
extensive  innbence  over  the  ^wers  and  the  events  of  his  time 
than  any  other  member  of  ms  jpvofeBsion.  The  pictnie  of  his 
life  and  the  examination  of  his  works  deserve  developments 
which  I  am  unable  to  bestow  on  them.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  translating  the  most  important  items  of  information  which 
the  Provencal  traditions  furnish  us  in  regard  to  him  ;  it  will  then 
be  an  easy  matter  to  attacli  to  this  account  a  general  idea  of  the 
satirical  pieces  of  Bertrand. 

"  Bertrand  do  Bom,"  sa^s  his  ancient  l)iographer,  was  a 
castellan  of  the  bishopric  ot  Perififiieux,  viscount  of  Hautefort, 
a  castle  with  ;i  population  of  nearly  a  thousand  men.  He  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Constantine,  who  had  a  great  desire  to 
lob  and  to  destroy  him,  and  who  would  have  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  king  of  England  (Henry  II)." 
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"  Bertrand  de  Bom  "Was  perpetually  at  war  with  all  the 
seigniors  of  his  vicinity,  with  the  count  of  Perigueux  and  the 
TiBooant  of  Limoges,  with  his  brother  Gonstantine  and  with 
Biehaid  (CkBor-cMjioii),  who  at  that  time  was  as  yet  only  ooimt 
of  Poitiers.  Bertrand  was  an  exeellent  elieTalier,  an  ezeeUent 
warrior,  an  excellent  Troabadour,  an  excellent  loTor  of  the 
ladies,  well  informed  and  a  good  talker,  and  well  yersed  in  the 
art  of  goyeming  himself  both  in  prosperity  and  in  advei^ 
fflty." 

''lie  was  the  master  of  the  kin^  of  England,  Henry  IL,  and 
of  his  three  sons,  as  otten  as  he  wished  to  be  so.  But  he  always 
endeavored  to  embroil  them  in  wars  against  each  other,  tne 
sons  against  the  father  and  the  brothers  among  themselves.  He 
likewise  did  all  in  his  power  to  involve  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  in  quarrels ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  peace  between 
these  monarchs  he  composed  surrentesi  in  order  to  show  the 
dishonor  which  each  of  them  snstained  from  the  conditions  of 
this  peace,  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  endeavorinff  to  break  it.  By 
these  means  he  excited  fends  among  them,  irom  which  he  de- 
rived great  advantages  and  great  misfortunes.  He  composed 
only  two  chansons,  but  many  sirventes.  Tlie  king  of  Ara^on 
(Alphonse  I.)  called  the  chansons  of  Girard  de  Bomeil  the  wives 
of  the  sirventes  of  Bertrand  de  Born."* 

In  this  notice  the  old  biographer  indicates  the  dominant  trait 
of  Bertrand's  character  very  distinctly;  it  was  an  unbridled 
passion  for  war.  He  loved  it  not  only  as  the  occasion  lor  ox- 
nibiting  proofs  of  valor,  for  acquiring  power,  and  for  winning 
glory,  bnt  also  and  even  more  on  aooonnt  of  its  haiards,  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  exaltation  of  courage  and  of  life  which  it  pro- 
dnced,  nay  even  for  the  sake  of  the  tomnlt,  the  disorder  and 
the  evils  which  are  accustomed  to  follow  in  its  train.  Bertrand 
deBorn  ib  the  ideal  of  the  undisciplined  and  adventuresome  war> 
rior  of  the  Middle  Age,  ratlier  than  that  of  the  chevalier  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  latter  enprnired  in  warfare  with 
a  moral  aim,  for  social  order  and  for  peace,  the  former  solely 
for  the  sake  of  war  itself.  When  Bertrand  had  arrived  at  an 
advanced  ui:o  he  repented  of  the  life  wliich  he  hud  led,  turned 
monk,  and  died  in  a  convent.  This  pious  end  did  not  prevent 
Dante  from  assigning  to  the  bellicose  Troubadour  a  very  low 
place  in  hell,  where,  as  we  know,  he  represents  him  as  carrying 
Ids  head  in  nis  hand  after  the  manner  of  a  lantern,  a  punish- 

*  Th«  biographer  oontimiM :  "  £t  aquel  qae  contava  p«r  el  arui  nom  Papiol.  £t  era 
MMite  •  oortes :  •  etaiiMiT*  Bum  lo  coma  oe  Bfetanb* ;  ret  d'Englaterra  Oo  e  No ; 
e'lreljoveto  SDl,  Marinicr.  E  metia  tot  son  Ben  on  mr^^rlnr  crnorniH:  e  fes  meaclar  lo 
pain  e*l  fllh  d'Eoglatcrra,  tan  qa'el  reiiove  fo  moru  d'un  cairei  en  un  castel  d'SM  Ber> 
trande  Born,"  etc.  The  notice  of  bla  lite  aod  wxttlaga  fa  «lltiidaS  frmi  p.  9S  to  p.  97, 
of  voL  T.,  atjraooord'i  Clioix*— ^* 
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Dnent  symboHcal  of  the  crime  of  having  alieuatcd  the  chief  hum 
the  members,  that  is  to  say,  the  fatlier  from  his  children. 

Die  majority  of  the  pieces  of  Bertrand  de  Boni  are  a  loii  of 
nmrtial  dithyrambty  eomposed  for  the  purpoaeof  rouaiiigto  war 
iho«e  nobles  over  whom  lie  had  some  inflaeDoe  or  ascendant; 
and  satires  against  his  adFemiies.  against  those  whom  he 
oliarged  with  cowardice  when  they  did  not  yield  to  his  instigtr 
t&ons.  We  have  already  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  former 
from  what  I  have  quoted  in  treating  of  tlie  martial  poetry  of 
tlie  Pr'^^vcnyals ;  and  tliis  is  now  the  place  for  giving  some 
spccimeus  of  the  latter:  but  I  niii?^t  forewarn  the  reader  not 
to  expect  too  much,  as  tliese  Bpeciinene  will  necessarily  be  veiy 
inadequate.  The  argument  of  all  the  satirical  pieces  of  Ber- 
trand de  Born  being  oased  on  historical  facts,  and  being  even 
linked,  for  tiie  most  part,  to  certain  curious  and  very  little  known 

Sarticularities  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  nn- 
entood  or  rdiished  withont  a  long  commeDtary.  AU  that  I 
can  quote  therefore  from  ihe8e  pieces  will  be  a  fbw  detached 
passages,  and  not  even  those  which  are  the  most  poetical,  but 
simply  those  whose  motive  requires  the  least  explanation. 

I  give,  in  the  first  place,  four  stanzas  of  a  sirvente,  in  wluch 
the  poet  portrays  in  lively  oolors  the  habitual  agitation  of  his 
life ;  it  was  composed  after  one  of  his  returns  from  the  perpetual 
wars  wlnV  li  lie  was  waging  against  the  majority  of  the  seigniors 
in  his  vicinity  : 

"Daily  I  am  obliged  to  war,  to  cm  rt  and  to  defend  myBolf, 
to  put  myself  out  of  breath;  on  all  sides  they  burn  and  }>iihige 
my  d<>ni:iin,  they  uproot  my  trees  and  they  assart  my  woods; 
they  iuteniiingle  my  grain  with  straw;  and  1  have  no  enemy, 
coward  or  brave  man,  who  does  not  come  to  assail  me."* 

^  Daily  I  readjust,  reprune,  retoach  onr  barons ;  I  preach  to 
them  and  urge  tliem,  1  fiun  wonld  temper  thw  hearts  anew. 
Bat  sorely  I  am  a  fool  for  nndeigoing  suoli  fatigae :  pretending 
to  reform  them  is  tantamount  to  hammering  uie  iron  of  Saint 
Leonard  while  it  is  cold." 

Talleyrand  needs  neither  war-steed  nor  stallion ;  he  ne^er 
budges  from  his  lair,  nor  has  he  anything  to  do  with  arrows  or 
with  ianoes.  He  lives  a  sort  of  Lombard-life,  so  cowardly  and 

•ltoyiioinrd,T<d.iv.p.l4I.  PfoeeVo.lI.  Btroplm  4^7. 

(4)  Tot  j<  rii    inti  ridi  e  tn  buralh,  E  lur  cog  metre  cor  anrart, 

M'eticrim  a  ni  defea  e  m  conUh,  E  sni  ben  fols»  qnao,  m'en  raaart. 

Com  me  fond  ma  t«m  e  la  m'ui,  QuHlh  son  de  pefor  ohnlliB 

Em  fai  (If'  mm  nrhreg  eymart.  Que  non      In  f,  rs  '^.in  I.aiHinrl, 

E  mcsclu'i  gra  ab  la  paUiii,  Per  qu'ea  fob  qui  s  eu  trcbalha. 

^Ji^i^  ;ffLJ'.n-!.*^,TVo  C6)  Talairan.  non  trota  nf  wlh 

Evemic  que  no  m  UHHalha.  '  '  Nino  •  mov  de  Bon  art.,. ulh  

(6)  TotiornrcMpUe  retalh  Etc.,  etc.-J£:d. 

Lm  biroi,  e*le  refon  e*fo  etlh, 
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BO  efiTeminate ;  and  when  all  others  exert  their  proweiBy  lie  wont 
do  anything  but  stretch  Inmself  and  yawn." 

"Mounted  on  my  Bayard,  I  will  appear  at  FeriL-'ueiix,  ro 
close  up  to  the  wall  that  I  might  reach  it  with  a  beetle-bl  nv  ; 
and  if  I  there  encounter  some  dull-brained  Poitevin  he'll  soon 
find  out  how  well  my  swurd  cuts.  I'll  make  a  breach  in  his 
head,  through  which  the  fragments  of  his  helmet  shall  mingle 
with  his  brttn.'' 

I  do  not  eee  preciaely  on  what  oceftiion  Bertrand  de  Bom 
composed  against  the  iMuons  of  Limonain  the  etnrente  commen- 
cing with  tne  stanza  which  I  am  going  to  quote ;  but  it  was 
nndoubtedly  in  some  conjmictQre,  when  the]r  had  but  feeble 
responded  to  his  warlike  appeals ;  and  his  verses  give  an  ad* 
mirablc  picture  of  his  cont^pt  for  those  seigniofs  who  were 
in(>re  ])acilic  than  himself. 

**ril  make  another  sirvente  still  against  onr  lazy  barons;  for 
never  will  yo  hear  mo  prai&e  them.  I've  broken  more  than  a 
thousand  spurs  on  them  without  being  able  to  make  a  single 
one  of  them  either  trot  or  canter.  They  suflfer  themselves  to  he 
plundered  without  a  murmur  I  Oh,  curses  on  these  onr  barons  I 
And  what  do  tli  l  y  intend  to  do  t  There  is  not  one  among  them 
bnt  one  might  shear  and  shave  him  like  a  monk,  or  shoe  him, 
like  a  beast|  on  hand  and  foot,  without  the  use  of  trammels."* 

The  pieces  from  which  these  firaements  are  extracted  have 
only  reference  to  the  private  qnanels  and  wars  of  Bertrand  de 
Bom.  In  order  to  ^ve  now  some  specimens  of  greater  histori- 
cal importance,  I  shall  select  them  from  the  pieces  wliich  lie 
composed  on  the  feuds  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Kichard 
Cceur-de-Lion.  The  two  suvtreigns  took  the  field  against  each 
other  in  the  year  11S9,  and  their  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niort,  where  they  were  only  separated  by  the  river  Jaure. 
They  remained  mteen  days  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
awaitine  the  moment  of  the  conflict,  and  thus  gave  the  ecdesi- 
astics  of  bol^  parties  time  to  interpose  and  to  negotiate  a  trace. 
Thns  terminated,  without  a  blow,  a  campaign,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  become  a  bloody  and  a  decisive  one. 

An  ancient  Provencal  commentator  of  Bertrand  de  Bom 
makes  some  curious  reflections  on  the  conseqxiences  of  tliis  un- 
expected peace.  *^T!]e  peace  having  been  concluded,"  says  he, 
"tne  two  kings  l)ecame  avaricious,  and  were  no  longer  willing 
to  expend  anything  on  men-at-arms,  but  only  on  falcons  and 

•BifBorard,  viil.iv.  p.  147.  PiMa  No.  V.  Strophe  L 

Un  ulrventes  fatz  deU  malvatz  barons,  Maldipn'ls  diciis  ?  e  qno  ciiinn  doncg  far 
K  jarimis  d'els  no  m'aaziretz  parlar;  Nostrt-  baron?  Caifj*!  com  iis  roufraire 

Qa*«n  lor  at  fraiz  mais  de  mil  agaliona,       No  i  cs  ann  no'l  posc  it/.  t  inlr'e  raire, 
Anc  non  pooio  fkr  na  correr  oi  trotar ;      0  aca  coBgrons  aeli  ^oatre  peafenr.— i£tf. 
Ana  M  liUMB  Ml  cton  tteNivtar. 
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hawkSj  on  dogs  and  on  hare-bonnds,  on  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
domains,  and  they  began  to  liarass  their  barons  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  these  barons,  those  of  France  as  well  as  those  of  king 
Bichard,  felt  aggrieved  and  discontented  with  this  pesoe^  dniv 
ing  which  the  two  kings  had  become  so  pantmonions  and 
mean/' 

In  this  state  of  afiaira,  Bertrand  de  Bora  wrote  a  piece,  of 
which  I  can  only  translate  the  first  two  stanzas,  the  rest  being 
too  full  of  allusions  which  would  require  long  explanations. 
But  these  two  stanzas  will  suffice  to  snow  to  what  extent  the 
Troubadour  calculated  on  the  influence  of  his  warlike  instiga- 
tions. 

"  The  hfirons  being  dejected  and  incensed  at  the  peace,  which 
the  two  kings  have  made,  I  will  make  biu  li  a  song,  that,  when 
it  shall  1k'  known  and  spread  abroad,  all  will  be  eager  to  re- 
commence the  war,  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  spoliated  king 
make  ueace  before  he  has  reconquered  the  possession  of  his 
rights.  ♦ 

^  The  French  and  the  Burgundians  have  exchanged  honor 
for  shame.  Oh  t  cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  kinsin  arms,  to 
come  to  negotiate  and  plead  upon  the  battle-field  (Ainj^  Philip 
would,  I  vow,  have  done  much  better  to  commence  the  fi^^ 
than  thus  to  litieate,  all  armed,  on  the  hard  ground.'' 

These  reproacnes  of  the  Troubadour,  which  were  intended  for 
both  kings,  were  not  -without  their  efiect.  Philip  was  not 
moved  by  them ;  but  Kichard  took  the  field  again,  attacking, 
taking,  burning  both  castles  and  cities  of  the  d«>inainof  France. 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  who  wanted  to  set  the  two  kings  to  fighting 
at  any  hazard,  wrote  the  following  piece  for  the  purpose  ot  rous- 
ing king  Philip  to  retaliate.  It  is  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than 
the  preceding,  and  being  moreover  very  short,  I  shall  venture 
to  translate  it  entire. 

<^  I  must  compose  a  sons  which  will  spread  ramdly,  since  the 
fire  is  already  kindled  and  blood  spilt  bj  Eiii^^  Kicluad.  I  love 
the  war  which  renders  ayaricious  seigniors  hberal ;  I  like  the 
kings,  when  they  are  menacing  and  proud;  I  like  to  see  the 
construction  of  palisades  and  the  building  of  bridges.  I  like  to 
see  them  pitching  their  tents  throughout  the  fielos,  and  cheva- 
liers in  clashing  conflict  by  hundreds  and  bj  thousandsi  so 


•  Baynoaard,  vol.  iv.  p.  170.  Piece  No. 

Pq8  li  baron  son  irat  e  lor  peza 
D'aquesta  patz  qiran  faita  li  duj  rey, 
Fwel  ohaofiK)  Ul  que,  quaut  e  aprestt, 
A  qudftOD  Mn  tart  que  guerrey : 
E  no  m'e«  bel  de  rey  >{u  \  a  pais  eatej 
DeaeretaU,  e  qw  perda  son  djrey, 
Xrol  denaiid*  que  lU  tift  coBqimn. 


XV.   Strophes  1,  J. 

Ben  an  canyat  honor  per  avoleza, 
Sezon  qn'aup  dir.  Bcrguonhon  e  Fraaoej; 
A  rey  armatlio  ten  bom  a  tlaqueza. 
Quant  ea  en  camp  •  vil  peore  plaidey ;  . 
K  fora  mielhs,  par  la  fe  quMeu  vos  dey, 
Al  rey  Felip  que  mogaea  lo  deerey 
QwplaidtywanHt  lobt*  1»  gl«nr-U 
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banghtily  that  men  will  sing  of  it  when  we  are  gone — they  who 
compoBC  chansons  on  martial  feats."* 

"I  ought  already  to  have  received  blows  on  mj  shield  and 
to  have  dyed  my  white  ensign  in  vermilion ;  to  my  sorrow  I 
aia  constrained  to  stand  aloot,  and  to  wait  until  king  Bichard 
iriU  treat  me  more  genmiulj.  I  caa  indeed,  my  Eelmet  eH 
my  heady  my  shield  upon  my  flhovlderi  eombat  in  penon  for 
thoM  I  love.  Bnt  I  have  no  nost  at  my  command,  no  treasure! 
to  go  warring  at  a  distanctJ." 

King  Fmlip  miffht  have  bnmt  at  least  one  bark  before 
Gisors,  or  overturnt^  part  of  its  wall.  He  might  have  made 
the  attempt  to  take  Koaen,  and,  beleagnering  it  from  hill  and 
valley,  to  hem  it  in  bo  closely,  that  no  lucssenger  couhl  have 
entered  there,  except  a  carrier-pigeon;  one  would  have  seen 
tlien  that  he  is  truly  of  the  race  of  (vharh'g,  tlie  most  glorious  of 
his  ancestors,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Saxony.'* 

**War  can  bring  iiutiiing  but  shame  and  dishonor  to  him  who 
conducts  himself  eii'eminately.  But  since  King  liichard  has 
ahready  achieved  Buch  noble  feats,  since  he  has  taken  Cahors 
and  Oairac,  let  him  be  careful  not  to  snrrender  them.  Philip 
would  offer  him  all  his  treaanres  as  a  raniom.  With  such  a 
heart  as  he  brinjn  to  the  war,  hell  conquer.  Munificient  and 
eontemptnons  of  repose,  they  all  will  submit  to  him,  both  ene- 
mies and  friends." 

I  do  not  venture  to  multiply  extracts,  which  can  neither  an- 
swer my  de^Jign  nor  sati^jfy  the  expectations  of  my  readers;  and 
abstracting  from  the  chronological  order  of  events,  I  pass  on  to 
the  satirical  sirventes  to  which  the  accessioxiof  Charles  of  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Provence  gave  rise. 

Charles,  a  prince  of  a  liria,  but  ut  a  harbh  and  despotic  cha- 
racter, introauced  into  Provence  manners,  ideas,  pretensions 
and  views,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
men  of  tiie  conntr^.  His  government  was  also  at  first  but  a 
violent  struggle  against  all  me  loOsl  forces,  which  assumed  the 
attitude  of  an  abrupt  opposition  to  him,  but  which,  acting  in 
an  isolated  and  disconnected  manner,  were  destined  to  an  me-* 

t  Raynonard.  vol.  iv.  p.  177.   Piece  No.  XIX.  BtropheH  1  2,  3,  4. 


Nod  estarai  mnn  chaniar  noD  esparja,        E  ni  eDoontrera  «  miIU«n  •  a  6«ak 
PMMOoe  NoN  a  mesfoG  e  kng  sane,       Bt  qtt*ipiw  mm  Ml  «lmt  horn  da  li  gcite. 


The  words  Oc  e  Non  are  literally  the  Pros'cn(^l  for  the  French  o«»  et  non  and  th« 
BogUih  fm  ami mw  Here,  however,  and  ia  many  of  bis  other  piecea,  Bertrand  emplovs 
Uiem  as  a  propenuune  in  diMuite  for  Biohard  CkBiir-de-Iioa.  8m  BajnuiMrd,  toL  iL 
p.  2lt.—£d, 
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citable  defeat.  This  struggle  is  but  feebly  indicated  in  history. 
The  poetry  of  Hie  ProTenfals,  however,  eontaiDs  moninnents, 
vhicfi  give  ns  a  much  livelier  idea  of  it,  and  which  beeideBtliis 
merit,  are  alao  pofleeBsed  of  that  of  an  ingeniona  a&d  poetical 

execution.  Such  among  others  ia  the  following  sirrente,  com* 
posed  by  a  Trocibadour  of  the  countrr,  by  the  name  of  Graaet, 

of  whom  however  the  Provencal  traditions  make  no  mention. 
The  piece  is  addressed  to  Ohanes  of  Anjou  himself,  in  the  form 
of  a  remonstrance,  and  it  portrays  with  considerable  clearness 
the  antagonism  at  that  time  existing  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Provencals  and  that  of  the  new  chief  of  the  country.  Tlie 
satire  is  so  much  tiie  more  ]>iqnant,  as  it  is  indirect  and  a  set-oif 
to  tlio  advice  whicli  is  naively  and  honestly  imparted. 

*'  (yount  Charles,"  says  the  poet,  "  I  wisn  to  make  you  listen 
to  a  sirveute,  of  which  the  arguments  are  all  verities.  My  pro- 
feaaion  ia  to  praise  the  good,  to  reprehend,  as  thev  deserve,  the 
wicked,  and  to  expoee  Ine  iniquity  of  all  the  world.  It  is  your 
dntj  to  defend  me  in  my  right ;  and  if  misfortane  ahonld  result 
to  me  from  it,  it  would  M  your  part  to  see  that  justice  h 
done  me."  * 

1  will  sing  then,  since  this  is  mv  profession,  and  I  will  begin 
to  sing  of  you.  You  are  descended  from  tlie  noblest  lineage  of 
the  world,  yon  are  valiant,  and  you  would  be  accomplislicd  in 
everytliing,  if  you  were  but  liberal.  But  you  are  not  m.  Yon 
have  power  and  territory ;  you  are  fond  ot  gallantry  and  joy ; 
vou  are  talented,  of  prepossessing  manners  and  conversation, so 
long  as  you  are  not  asked  for  any  tiling." 

"  Learn,  seignior  count,  that  in  this  country  every  great  baron 
suffers  difijgrace,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  robbed  of  any- 
thing without  resentmokt.  The  dauphin  haa  deprived  you  of 
your  domains.  Do  theref<we  no  longer  seek  what  jonWe  alieadj 
found.  Depart  with  all  yonr  army.  Take  lodgings  along  the 
rivers,  across  the  fields  and  meadows,  until  the  dauphin  has  given 
you  satififaction,  or  you  have  paid  him  in  his  own  coin." 

Yon  seem  to  me  to  meditate  certain  war,  in  which  you  will 
liave  Ln-vat  need  of  chevaliers  and  squires.  If  you  wish,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  Provencals  should  serve  you  loyally,  protect  them 

•lUynotttnl,  vol.  It.  p.  187.  PIm«  No.  LH.  Btroplief  1-6, 

(t)  Comte  Karle,  ie  ns  vuelh  fbr  entenden  (5)  Ar  anran  laec  pro  cayalier  Ttlm 
Un  aifftiilei  qa'tt  d«       rum :  £  loadadier  ardit  e  cormtjos, 

Mm  iMillan     qv'teii  itf  Uxmu  1m     ElmM  0  Imns,  tendas  e  papallM 

pros.  Escntz,  ausberrx  e  hon  caralh  coffviai 

£  dei  bUutmar  los  croys  adrcitamen ;         E  fortz  ca&teUi»  dearocar  e  oaiar, 
E  dtftte  me  de  mon  dreits  mantener,       E  gang  e  plor  UMclat  ab  deaooaorlii 
QOAT  iDos  dreiU  «■  qua  dft/  ****** "TIT  lot      En  batailla  cazen,  feren,  levan 

tortz :  £  vuelh  0  ben,  e  m  plaj,  sol  qa'ieo  00 

T,  b'\  (Vai  -o  iM*.ivenfa  nulh  dan,  f  ML 

V08  per  aiaao  eu  deveU  far  deman.  — ^£Si» 
•     •     •     •      •     •  • 
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arraiust  the  violence  of  vour  officer?,  ^\  li-  .  commit  mnnv  iirnie- 
cL'i^sary  cruelties.  Tliey  report  tn  every  ('\|)( dic^iit  for  extorting 
money.  Besides,  uil  our  baroita  consider  tliera^eh  es  as  lost. 
Those  to  wliom  formerly  was  p^ven,  are  now  despoiled,  nor  do 
they  dare  complain  of  it  to  you." 

"Be  just,  and  you  shall  have  a  host  of  knights,  of  wrtrriors 
Qouageoiu  of  ftdventim  and  of  dating  prowess ;  yon  ahall  have 
helmetB  and  awords,  parilions  and  tento,  shields^  naQberiui  and 
fleet  chargers.  Then  yon  can  battle,  and  demolish  forts  and 
castles;  then  you  will  see  fine  frays^  where  some  will  groan  and 
others  shout,  where  falling,  rising,  striking,  every  one  will  do 
his  best  All  this  will  be  delightfm ;  with  all  this  1  am  pleased, 
80  long  as  I  am  out  of  it." 

Tliis  piece  of  Granet  contains  but  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
tiie  niibtortunes  and  the  vexations  whieli  v:pn^  awm'fiTiL'"  tlio 
Provence  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  com- 
plete expression  of  the  hatred  of  the  Provencals  for  this  dumin- 
ion  must  be  looked  for  in  other  poets.  Boniface  de  Caotellane, 
one  of  tlic  inferior  nobles,  and  one  of  the  Trouliuduurs  of  the 
country,  has  made  this  the  theme  of  several  sirventes,  which,  if 
they  are  not  the  moat  elegant  and  the  meet  poetical,  are  at  any 
rate  the  most  violent  ana  the  moat  impassioned.  The  follow* 
ing  aie  a  few  ehaiacteristic  passages  fit>m  one  of  them,  where 
the  poet  eipreasea  nearly  as  much  indignaticm  at  the  patience 
of  the  Provencals,  aa  he  does  at  the  oppressive  eondnct  of  the 
French : 

"Tliou^h  the  season  be  not  gay,  T  still  intend  to  make  a 
sirv^entc  of  sharp  words,  against  the  rerreant  and  the  perTerso. 
Tlie  1  l  eiich  leave  neither  shirt  n<ri-  ])re(  ches  to  thcRO  impov- 
eriblieci,  sorrowful  Provencals,  to  Uiis  craven  and  degenerate 
race  of  men."* 

"Some  they  Meprive  of  lands  without  any  compensation. 
Others,  the  knights  and  squires?,  are  bent  as  prisoners  to  the 
tower  of  Blaie,  where  they  were  wont  to  send  the  vileat  bandits; 
and  if  they  die  there,  so  mneh  the  better  for  the  French,  who 
take  possession  of  their  property." 

"  dowuds  and  traitors  nave  abandoned  me  with  all  their 
fidse  adherents.  But  I'm  not  grieved  at  it ;  1  ahall  not  be  the 
wed^er  for  it.  I  shall  maintain  myself  within  my  fovtreta  with 

*  lUynoottd,  toI.  t.  page  109. 

(I)  Un  lifveiitM  tmH  tb  difpE  comm  B  son  o  plaDC,  qn'iea  non  ralray  Ja 

S  CVl  dlr»y  contrn  tntz  recrezens  mens; 

Ala  Proenaals  itiiuhrcii  e  coaairos  K  Att«ndrai,  qo'enqncr  ai  fortz  maizos 


Qae  non  lor  laysson  bnyft 
lii  Fnoc«a  a  r  avol  m  m 


Et  ai  ma  gent  verava, 


XiM  FnHiGM  A  ravol  gen  §vnj^  ,  .  .      Fla  trahidors  via  ren,  diem  Um  dM> 


•       •       •       •  • 


diajra.  . 


{8)  r>>"  triihiMrir^,  rlo  fnis  n  t]^  plntn^  EtCt  ftO.«  CtO. 

8i  noa  parlita  de  mi  ab  Ion  fals  g«D8,  —£d. 
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my  pliant  eompanions ;  and  it  matten  little  that  tiie  oonnt  it 
ooming  againat  me  with  his  great  foroea.'' 

wikoeyer  killa  shall  die.  Thva  aaya  the  GoqieL  The  day 
will  therdbre  come,  when  the  oonnt  wul  suffer  for  what  he  now 

inflicts  on  others." 

Let  them  then  come  to  make  war  on  me,  and  I  shall  send 
them  back  doleful  and  sorry.  FU  bathe  my  sword  in  their 
blood,  and  I  shall  wear  my  lance  into  a  stump  upon  them." 

We  perceive  from  these  fraginenfs,  n?  we  also  know  from 
history,  that  Boniface  de  Castellane  attempted  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  count  of  Anjou.  The  latter  besieged  his 
castle,  captured  him,  and  had  him  suspended  from  the  gibbet. 
This  was  a  hue  Bubject  for  some  other  Troubadour  to  make 
another  sirvente  on  I 

It  only  remaina  now  to  apeak  of  the  aatixea  of  the  Tronhadooia 
relative  to  the  wars  agunat  the  Albigenaea.  It  will  not  be  es- 
pected  Hiat  I  ahoulcT  indulge  in  any  durect  eonaiderationa  on 
thia  war.  Hiia  is  a  subject  of  such  aeriona  intareat»  that  it  ia 
better  not  to  toach  it  at  all,  than  to  rest  content  with  a  mere 
BUperficial  treatment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  this  history  is  by 
so  many  sides  and  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  litenh 
ture  and  the  civilization  of  the  south  of  Franco,  that,  however 
limited  may  be  the  space  left  me,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  a  rapid  indication  of  the  general 
connection  between  these  two  histories,  or,  as  we  might  call 
them,  these  two  piirts  of  the  same  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  and  principal  cause 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  of  a  religious  nature. 
A  great  heresy  had  invaded*  tiie  8onth;  it  became  more  and 
more  formidable  to  OathoUcianu  It  was  impoaaible  for  the 
latter  not  to  nae  all  the  means  then  in  its  power  to  anppraaa  it^ 
and  nnliapxMly  these  means  were  meana  of  material  mree,  of 
armies  ana  of  crusades ;  it  waa  war  with  all  its  hazarda  and  idl 
ita  aoonigea.  But  it  ia  no  less  certain,  that  this  heresv  and  this 
war  were  singularly  aggravated  by  antecedents  and  by  inct* 
dents  which  were  altogether  of  a  loeal  character. 

This  great  catastrrqinc  was,  in  t^everal  respects,  notliing  more 
than  a  crisis  of  the  ancient  ^^trllt^l:lc  I  )et  ween  the  feudal  order  and 
the  clergy.  Now,  in  this  struggle,  the  Troubadours,  who  were 
likewise  one  of  the  powers  of  society,  must  of  necessity  have  taken 
the  part  of  feudalism — in  other  words,  of  chivalry,  of  knightly 
gallantry,  of  all  the  themes  of  the  poetry  of  their  age.  By  re- 
fasing  to  embrace  the  canae  of  the  pohtical  chiefs  againat  the 
clergy ,  they  mi^ht  be  aaid  to  have  d^ed  their  own  origin  and 
to  have  abjnrea  their  destination.  Such  an  inconsistency  they 
were  very  careful  to  guard  againat;  the  ardor  and  the  nnam- 
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mity  with  which  the  Provencal  poets  strove  to  stigmatize  the 
ecclesiastical  powor,  by  the  order  «and  in  the  interest  of  which 
this  war  was  carried  on,  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  most  no- 
table of  the  phenomena  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses.  There  is 
to  my  knowledge  but  one  single  Tronbadour,  mentioned  in  the 
Provenyal  traditions  as  having  sided  with  the  crusaders  on  this 
occasion;  and  this  exception  deserves  attention  as  a  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates.  The  Troubadour 
in  quefltion  was  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  in  ^fOM.  Hib 
name  waa  Perdigon,  and  he  was  bom  at  LoBperon,  a  amall 
borongh  of  G^vandan,  and  conBeqnenfly  anhjeet  to  the  eonntof 
ToidouBe.  The  son  of  a  poor  fiaherman  by  birth,  he  had,  by  a 
succession  of  good  adventures,  attained  to  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  he  figured  for  a  long  time  with  distinction  at  the 
court  of  the  dauphin  of  Anveigne,  who  had  loaded  him  with 
riches. 

lie  was  probably  in  Proveiu  e  or  on  the  banks  <>f  tlio  Khone 
in  1208,  tlie  epoch  at  which  the  famous  intrigue  against  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  began  to  be  concerted, 
which  mav  be  considerea  as  the  first  act  of  the  war  ascainst  the 
Albigenses.  A  deputation  went  to  Home  lor  tlie  ])urpose  of 
denouncing  the  count  and  the  heretics  to  the  pope,  and  obtained 
permiBsion  to  weaeh  a  cnuade  againflt  them.  THuB  deputation 
eonBiated  of  William  de  Baux,  prince  of  Oranse  (who  was  at 
the  hetA  of  it),  of  Folquet  de  HarBeille  who  had  exchanged  the 
lyre  of  the  Troubadonr  for  the  mitre  of  Toalonse,  and  of  the 
abbe  of  Oiteaux,  every  one  of  them  a  personal  enemy  to  Ray- 
mond VI.  Perdigon  was  attached  to  the  embassy  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  virulence  of  his  zeal  iigaiust  hh  liege- 
ford  and  against  the  heretics.  After  his  retui  n  to  tho  Lankt^of 
the  Khono,  ho  composed  a  poem,  in  winch  lie  prt  ached  the 
(•nisade  which  had  just  been  resolved  upon,  and  a.^!?uiiiiiig  him- 
selt"  the  cross,  he  asBisLed  first  at  the  capture  and  the  massacre  of 
Beziers  and  afterward  at  the  battle  of  Muret. 

King  Pierre  of  Aragon,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle,  had 
been  one  of  the  patrona  and  benefootOTB  of  Perdigon.  From 
this  moment}  the  Tbonbadonr,  who  had  already  be^me  odiona 
by  reaBon  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  crn- 
Bade»  became  the  obfeet  of  general  execration  and  his  life  was 
henceforward  bnt  a  succession  of  bitter  ex^^eriencea.  He  loBt^in 
a  short  time,  one  after  the  other  all  of  his  new  protectors  to 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  old  ones,  William  de  Baux,  tlie  count 
of  Montfort  and  the  otherleaders  of  the  erusade.  Tlie  dauphin 
of  Auvergne  deprived  him  of  the  lands  which  he  had  given  nim. 
He  no  longer  dared  to  make  his  appearance  at  any  court  or  in 
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any  fasbionablo  society ;  he  ceased  to  make  vei-ses,  which  no 
one  would  have  beea  willing  to  sin^,  had  thej  been  known 
to  be  bj  him.  Froeoribed,  diehonored,  dvin^  from  starralion, 
he  had  no  other  meauB  left  to  escape  the  noiror  which  hii 
praence  inspired,  than  to  retire  to  some  monastery  in  some 
seohided  spot,  and  this  even  was  not  easily  accomj^raed.  He 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  oompiesion  of  a  Provoigal 
seignior,  of  Lambert  de  Monteil  the  8on-in>law  of  William  de 
Batix,  who  procured  him  fidmission  into  Silvfihola,  an  abbey 
of  the  order  of  Oiteanx.  There  he  died,  we  know  not  at  what 
precise  time,  without  having  obtained  the  forgivene^^s  or 
covered  the  frond  will  of  any  one.  This  melancholy  en<l  <»f  the 
only  Tronbadoiir,  wlio  had  imbrned  his  hands  in  the  bluod  uf 
the  crusade  against  the  South,  will  enable  us  better  tlian  any- 
thing else  to  understand,  to  what  extent  all  the  rest  were 
opposed  to  this  expedition,  which  for  having  been  atrocionsimd 
sanguinary  was  none  the  less  chimerical  and  disgracefoL 

Tne  pieces  which  the  Troubadours  composed  expressly  oa  tlai 
subject,  and  the  inddental  allnsioiis  which  they  make  to  it  in 
their  other  pieces  are  rery  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
directed  against  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  disasters  of  the  South 
were  generally  imputed.  The  French  are  likewise  handled 
with  a  good  dofil  of  animosity;  and  this  was  neither  to  be 
wondered  nt  nor  was  it  an  injustice,  sine©  they  were  the  mea 
who  composed  the  nueieus  and  who  furnished  the  <:i;iieral  of 
the  crusade.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  poetical  merit 
of  these  pieces  does  not  correspond  with  the  energy  f>f  sentiment 
which  dictated  tlieui.  It  seems  even,  that  this  energy,  interested 
and  impassioned  as  it  was,  was  a  particular  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  art,  and  one  which  was  destined  to  modi^  its  object  and 
effect  Against  eyents  and  against  men,  which  inspimd  the 
highest  degree  of  hatared  and  indignation,  every  complaint, 
evenr  oensnre,  every  clamor  was  go<xl,  of  itself  alone  ana  inde* 
pendently  of  the  talent  of  its  author.  Thus  violence  too  easOy 
usurped  the  place  of  beauty. 

Among  the  multitude  of  pieces,  composed  with  referencQ  to 
these  melancholy  events,  there  are  but  few,  if  we  except  those 
by  Pierre  Cardinal,  which  are  yet  pervaded  by  a  oertain  free- 
dom of  irnaginatioii,  by  a  certain  elegance  of  execution  ;  and 
it  is  froiii  these,  that  J  shall  borrow  a  few  iiassages,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  species  of  ])uetic  action  and 
leactioii,  which  took  ^>lace  in  the  countries  of  the  Provenyal 
tongue  against  the  furious  excesses  of  the  crusade.  The  follow* 
ing  extract  from  a  sirvente  relative  to  this  subject  omtains  some 
very  remarkable,  traits  in  iUustralion  of  it 


« 
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"  Who  wants  to  liear  a  sirvcnte  woven  of  grief,  embroidered 
with  anger?  lie  lias  ouly  to  ask  ine  lur  it ;  I  have  already 
bpun  it,  and  1  shall  know  how  to  warp  and  weave  it  well.  I 
can  distinguish  the  good  from  evil  ;  I  love  ilie  good  and  the 
valiant,  and  I  abhor  tlie  treacherous  and  the  perverse."* 

I  keep  myself  aloof  from  those  perfidious  clerks,  who  have 
amaaaed  for  their  own  benefit  the  hanghtineBB,  the  Ihtuds  and 
the  enpidi^  of  all  the  world*  They  have  crei^ed  a  monopoly 
of  treaeoo,  and  by  dint  of  theur  indiugeinees  they  have  extorted 
from  118  what  little  had  been  left  ns.  And  what  they  onee 
have  got  poflsesBion  of,  they  gnard  with  jealoni^.  Nor  Gfod  nor 
man  can  see  anything  more  of  it." 

"Dream  not  of  being  able  to  correct  them  :  the  higher 
is  the  rank  they  hold,  tlie  less  their  faitli  and  the  c;Teater 
their  fraud,  the  fainter  their  love,  the  more  iiagrunt  their 
cruelty." 

**Well  might  we  bury  all  the  chevaliers,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  more  talk  of  them,  iicaceforth  they  will  be  so  much 
detested,  that  their  life  will  be  worse  than  death  to  them.  They 
Buffer  themselyeB  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  priests,  to  be  plusr 
dered  by  the  kings,  and  at  tiie  rate  they  now  proceed  with 
them,  they  cannot  have  mnch  lonser  to  endure." 

^^By  pillaging  the  chnrehes,  and  by  invading  all  the  lest,  by 
lyin^  and  dmiving,  the  godless  clerl&B  have  become  the  masters 
<»  the  world  and  trodden  under  foot  thoae  who  should  govern 
them.  Charles  Martcl  understood  the  way  to  curb  them  ;  bat 
they  now  see  that  the  kings  of  our  day  are  stupid  kings.  They 
let  theTu  do  wliatover  they  desire,  they  suffer  them  to  honor 
what.-(K  s  or  should  be  branded  with  disgrace." 

The  following  |)iece  gives  us  a  somewhat  more  general  and 
more  complete  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  South  ut  an  epoch 
when  the  results  of  the  crusade  were  as  yet  undetermined, 
thanks  to  the  activity  and  the  energy  with  which  Raymond 
Vn.  had  striven  to  restore  what  had  been  lost  by  the  weaknesses 
and  the  impolitic  conduct  of  his  father : 

^  Iniquity  and  perfidy  have  declared  war  against  truth  and 
integrity,  and  have  already  been  victorious.  Avarice  and 
treason  conspire  against  mnnificence  and  loyalty.  Graelfy 

*  I^xique  Homan,  vol.  i.  p.  Aid.   This  piece  is  by  Pierre  Curdmal. 


Qui  volra  sirvcntes  au/ir, 
TescQt  d'enaeitz,  d'antas  meaclati 
A  mi*I  (leman,  qu'Ien  I'uifllAt, 
K  8.ii  lo  teisaer  et  ordir  ; 
K  »ai  be  los  mivais  chanzir, 
£  coQoutaer  lur  malvestat ; 
Bplaxo  mi'I  pro  eMh  presat. 
Vb  lUie'li  mMMngMM  asv. 


DeU  dciiliaU  clerguea  roe  mir 
Que  an  tot  Terguelh  amaaMt 
£  Tengane  la  cobeitat, 
ae  horn  Tnai<»  e!h««  no  nap  traliir  ; 
fan  sov'Ti  prid'is  veiiir, 
Per  aver  so  que  ua  es  restat, 
Et  aqao  lor  es  ben  garttt, 
Qm  nomni Bieiis  noit  pot Jaosir,  etc.,  etc. 
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trinmpliB  t  )\'cr  love  and  baseness  over  honor.  Crime  iB  in  pursuit 
of  sanctity,  and  artihce  of  innocence."* 

Ib  there  a  man  who  denies  God,  and  whose  only  care  ia  hia 
own  belly  f  He  is  the  one  that  prospers.  Whoever  loTei 
jnstiQe  and  feete  indignant  at  the  working  of  iniquity,  will 
often  be  maltreated,  whoever  has  nndertaken  to  lead  a  hoi j 
life,  will  be  sorely  peraeented.  But  every  deeeiver  will  sao- 
eeed  in  his  d^ipis.' 

It's  but  a  little  while,  since  many  a  new  usage  has  come  to 
ns  from  France : — to  honor  none  out  those,  who  have  an 
abundance  of  crnnd  ental^le*?  and  drinkables,  and  to  despise  all 
those,  who  may  be  poor,  though  courteous — ^to  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  to  give  nothing — to  make  a  magistrate  of  a  dealer  in 
trumpery — to  elevate  traitors  and  to  humiliate  the  good." 

**The  priests  claim  uur  obedience;  they  exact  laith,  but  on 
condition  tlmt  no  good  work  shall  be  comprised  in  it.  lie  not 
solicitous  to  wat(£  the  moments,  when  they  sin ;  they  do  it 
every  day  and  every  ni^ht  Beyond  this,  the^  do  not  hate  any 
one ;  they  commit  no  simony ;  they  love  to  give  and  they  take 
nothing  but*what  is  just." 

*^  Count  Kaymond,  duke  of  Karbonne,  marquis  of  Provence, 
your  ^Uantry  has  now  reached  such  an  eminence,  that  it 
embellishes  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  you,  a  false  and 
felonious  race  would  insolently  rule  from  the  sea  of  Bajfonne 
to  Valencia.  It  is  you  tliat  commands  and  governs  with  no 
more  fear  of  this  inebriate  set  of  J^Venchmen  than  a  hawk  has 
of  a  partridge." 

I  will  cite  one  more  passage  from  another  sirvente,  in  which 
the  ambition  of  the  clergy  is  the  special  object  of  attack. 

**I  see  the  priests  working  with  mi^lit  and  main  to  get 
possession  of  the  world ;  and  Siey  will  ^n  Dossession  of  it,  no 
matter  who  may  fare  the  worse  for  it  They  ^1  have  it  (in  some 
wajr  or  another^  he  it  h^  dint  of  taking  or  by  dint  of  gnving,  by 
their  indulgences  or  their  h}^ocri si  es,  by  force  of  absolutions  or 
by  force  of  eating  and  of  dnnking,  by  preaching  or  hy  issuing 

•  RaTnooard,  vol.  It.  p.  388.  Pkc«  No.  XXXYL  (fintin). 

(1)  F«lMd»ti  e  dotmezarA  (8)  Am  m  vengnt  de  Frann 

An  1>8taI1ni  empreu  Qoa  hom  non  ^omona 

Ab  vprtAt  -'t  iib  <trejtim,  HMMlh.*^  qu  t'  uit  aoi 
£  vcDij  la  taUeza ;  De  vtn  e  d'anona, 

E  deslialtatz  si  jorft  E  qn'om  soil  alaeor 
Contra  lialeza  ;  Ab  paubra  persona, 

Et  avaretatz  s'atura  E  aia  inais  de  bobansa 
KncoDtra  larguczft  :  Aquclh  que  nieyns  dOUkt 

Feonia  vena  amor  £  qn  om  muik  maior 

E  malTMtota  honor,  D'na  gran  trafegnadw, 

E  ]irrr;it7  ra'i<''\  sanctOF  E  qa'om  l«Vf  1:i  trachor, 

^  i:;  baraU  lum^ieza.  ^  E'ljosldeaapooa  .  .  etc.,  «tc^to. 
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prayers,  through  the  agency  of  God  or  through  the  agency  of 
the  devil.*** 

In  the  same  poem,  from  which  I  have  derived  this  fraj}rment, 
I  find  the  foUowing  stnidng  vcibc,  iikcwiae  directed  agumbt  the 
prieBts: 

**  That  whlcli  thej  dare  to  do,  I  •bovld  not  dtra  to  utter.**! 

Tlie  exposition  of  tlie  full  import  of  this  sally  in  all  iU  bear- 
in^  and  to  the  whole  of  its  extent  would  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  adduce  certain  pieces  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  m  which  he 
▼entB  his  eonteiiipt  and  hatred  toward  the  clergy  with  still 
greater  freedom  toan  ia  done  in  the  preceding  verses.  The 
reader  would  then  be  as  much  embarrassed  as  I  am  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  he  might  have  said  in  addition.  But  if  he 
really  knew  things  about  the  priests  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  utter,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he,  as  well  as  many 
another  j>oet,  wrote  about  them,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
passage  of  tlie  kind  which  I  do  not  venture  to  translate. 

I  conclude  here  the  survey  which  I  intended  to  make  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Provencals,  and  my 
course  of  this  year.  Space  was  wanting  to  me  to  render  iIhb 
course  as  complete,  as  I  could  have  wished  it  I  was  obliged 
to  glide  somewhat  rapidly  over  several  points  of  my  subject 
which  wonld  have  required  more  extended  developments : 
there  are  others,  at  which  I  had  not  even  time  to  anive  ana 
concerning  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few 
explanations. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  technical  part  of  Provencal  poetry, 
of  what  might  properly  be  tcniicd  the  i>octic8  of  the  Trnuhn- 
dours.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  ot"  any  very  grave  ini])ortaMce 
except  in  regard  to  one  point,  on  w^hich  depend  several  ques- 
tions uf  more  or  less  general  interest.  Tliis  point  Las  reference 
to  tlie  syllabic  rhyme  and  accent,  considered  as  the  principles 
of  metre  in  modem  poetry.  The  Proveiical  verse  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  type,  id[ter  which  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  constructed  their  own,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ae^ 
count  that  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  have  some  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  origin  of  this  Provencal  verse,  and  con  c e r 1 1  i  n  g 
its  relation  to  those  wmch  might  have  served  as  its  modeL  The 

•  iUTnoiurd,  toL  W.  p.  S37.  Ptece  No.  XXXV.  Strophe  4. 

Ab  totM  iBut«y  etorgQMMMOw 

Que  totz  lo  mom  cr  Itint.  rny  que  mil  dft  ; 
Qaar  els  I'aunui  ab  tolre  o  a  b  aar, 
O  ab  perdon,  o  ab  ypocn/ 
O  ab  aaoat,  o  ab  mm\  o  ab  mai^art 
0  ab  presicx,  o  ab  peinv  f 
O  «!■  ab  i1!l-u.  n  els  abdiil 
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question  h  n  new  one  still,  in  spite  of  the  many  reseucheB  and 

attempts  that  liavc  been  marlo  to  solve  it. 

T!ie  oTfrnnization  f>t'  the  Troubadours  utkI  Jon£3^1eurs  ii^to  a 
poetic  corporation  c  jii-titiites  another qu cation,  btiil  more  iiov,'l 
than  the  {)recedin<;;  and  of  greater  importance.  There  is  always 
to  be  observed  an  intimate  and  curious  connection  between 
any  Bystem  of  poetry  and  the  material  means  by  which  this 
poetry  attains  its  end,  and  by  which  it  operates  upon  the  society 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  Now  the  connection  in  question  is  a 
▼erjr  remarkable  one  in  the  Pioren9al  system,  and  the  organi- 
Mtion  of  the  different  poetical  orders  or  professions  which  this 
system  implies,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  kind. 
Kowhere  ao  we  find  anything  to  compare  with  it,  except  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  among  the  Arabs.  Tliis  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  had  intended  to  invite  attentioni  while  concentrating 
the  whole  of  mine  on  its  exposition. 

I  had,  finally,  also  thought  of  a  cornparison  or  summary 
parallel  between  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  and  tliat 
the  Tiouv^res  of  the  north  of  France.  In  drawing  the  parallel 
I  wished  to  prove,  that  the  latter,  both  in  respect  to  its  fonn 
and  to  its  matter,  was  nothing  more  than  a  direct  iniitatiMUj  a 
sort  of  counterfeit  copy  of  the  former.  I  proposed  to  show, 
that  the  kn^uage  of  me  Tronv^res  also  was  bat  a  eliglit  modi- 
fication of  Siat  of  the  Tronbadonrsi  without  which  it  never 
would  liave  become  what  it  was. 

These  points  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufBciently  interesting,  te 
prevent  me  from  abandoning  too  readily  the  hope  of  resuming 
them  for  a  few  moments  hereafter.  Their  discussion  will  be  as 
much  in  place  after  I  shall  have  said  what  T  propose  to  say  con- 
cerning the  epopee  of  the  Troubadours,  as  it  would  have  been 
here  at  the  close  of  my  remarki*  oti  their  lyrical  poetry. 

However  that  may  be,  the  history  of  the  Provencal  epopee 
in  its  connection  with  that  of  the  Middle  Age  in  general  will 
be  the  theme,  with  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the 
subject  of  this  course  of  lectures.  I  have  not  eudeavored  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  importance  I  attach  to  this  branch  of  mv 
subject  I  hare  alluded  te  it  more  than  once,  and  always  with  < 
so  much  eamestnessj  as  to  excite  the  attention  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader ;  and  m  doing  so  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  an 
additional  obligation  to  treat  it  with  all  the  diligence  and  caie 
which  it  deserves* 
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